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To  Tn  Nbwlt  BsTinD  amp  tMLOntmn  Xnmoii  ow  1888. 

The  reTisioD  of  the  second  ▼olitme  of  IVedet's  Hiittory  has  been  made  with  the 
MOM  iwlnrtrtlng  eare  which  the  pabUabenMIt  It  their  dutf  to  bestow  upon 
the  first  TOlnBie,  and  which  eecured  no  favorable  ft  reoeptSon  to  Jt.  It  has  beMi 

th«>u^jht  y»r<>y>er  to  bring  th»»  '?Ml»ject  iimttf  r  as  far  as  possible  down  to  ih«'  prt^ 
ent  tlav,  tliouph,  of  couFBe,  most  rn  <  ut  t-vents  could  only  Ix' given  ns  fn<'ts. 
The  leatur««  which  naet  witli  u  gniUi'ynig  commexidation  in  tlte  revisiou  of  Uie 
flnt  votnme,  hare  been  pVMerved.  For  the  exeeUeoC  mapa,  which  ara  taken 
fmn  the  **OiiUine8  of  Hedteval  nod  Modern  History/'  we  are  ind^ited  to  the 
courteaf  oCPieMent  ]Iym,fhn«iitlMV,nndQlnaAGo.,fehe  pubUahm  (tain 
work. 

♦ 

JaiUmcre,  Aufftui,  1BB8L 


ACXHO&'S  PK£FACB. 

Tnn  ntnity  of  HIitoiT  ne  n  bmnoh  of  pablle  nod  privaln  Imlimjllon  ban 

al\<.  uys  1m  en  ndmitted.  Cicero  calls  it  "  the  witneei  of  nveii  the  torch  of  truth, 
til'  lif'-  of  memory,  the  oracle  of  lif^,  thf*  fntfrprt'fer  of  tho  pf\<-f  nri'?  does  not 
hesitAte  to  say,  that  "to  l>e  ignorant  of  wtiat  has  hapjMnuHl  befon*  <nn-'H  birth,  is 
nothing  1«8M  liian  to  remain  in  a  continual  state  of  ciiildliood."  (Cicer.  tn  otat. 
«.  zaadv.)  Flotareh  Uif orroe  tu  that  Oatothe  Oeonor,  whoee  name  and  eminent 
qnnltties  reflected  ko  mtieh  lionor  upon  the  last  days  of  the  Rooono  Bqiahlle^ 
composed  for  In^  infant  son,  and,  with  his  own  hand,  wrote  in  larpe  rharacters  a 
deiicnption  of  remarkable  actions  tf\krii  from  the  lives  of  illustriovi''  Romans; 
in  order,  said  he.  timt  Liiis  child  might  be  enabled,  from  his  Tery  iufaucy,  and 
witliaai  lenTing  the  pntenial  rooff,  to  become  nrgnnlntod  witb  the  greni  mm  at 
his  country,  and  to  imitate  thoee  anelent  models  of  problly  and  Tirtue. 

History  is  an  Immense  repository,  whence  we  may,  with  little  labor,  derire 
eactensive  ki\owledK^,  and  draw  many  Instructire  and  nsefnl  l«^tsons;  nor  Is 
there  any  study  ^except  that  of  Heligion)  better  calculated  to  improve  all  the 
teeoltiii  of  the  wmL  lln  maaao*  ttm  niinuary  is  fmnished  with  n  nroltitude 
of  totoiwtliBg  evente;  the  Jodipnenft  conUnonQjr  Improves,  from  the  aMicluows 
nttenttoo  which  Is  given  to  objects  well  deewinf  of  notice .  sod  experience,  so 
necessary  In  life  is  e?>«?ily  acquired,  »>eoause  we  appropriate  to  oiirv«.lv«>s  that  f>f 
others,  and  become  wlsc  at  their  expense.  Hi^itory  conduces  also  wontk  i  l  ully 
to  ttie  improvement  of  the  heart:  everywhere  it  affords  moral  examples 
ndiHPtod  tothndiflterentitotlongnndeonditkinsof  nooini  lUie;  evnrjwbene  f t  pm* 
anotn  far  Imltotlnn  models  of  courage,  of  patHotta,  probity,  distaten^t*^]ne^ 
generojis  sentiments,  and  heroic  actions.  Its  pajros,  ln(1i^<»<!.  are  frequently  fillefl 
with  the  narrative  of  various  crimes;  but  tli&ie  it  mrn[i'>ii«  only  to  inspire  ns 
with  horror  for  them,  and  to  convince  every  one,  that  uiiruiy  pam^ious,  besideM 
di^nidtiv  hnnnnity,  generally  provn  the  cnnie  of  the  subvnrskm  of  nmpirssi 
jtotlem  Umn  of  tfan  ruin  of  private  indWdwals  end  families. 

ffistory  gives  us  another  very  important  instruction,  In  the  contlnnal  change 
nnd  ■iirrrmlnn  of  kingdoms  and  empires.  There  we  heboid  the  aU-wise  mm! 
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iv  PREFACE. 

powerful  PrOTidence  of  God  dispUjJng  itself  in  the  courae  of  human  aft&irg; 
wam^timm  gnutiniir  to  hts  peopte  good  and  vlituous  nilon;  at  other  timaa  per- 
il i  it  ring  political  stonns  to  burst  forth,  wars  to  raKe,  and  wicked  men  to  reign 

for  the  cha.sfi,seinent  of  nations;  then  n'^t  irinp  trnnqviilllly.  and  rendoring  sub* 
servient  to  his  designs,  even  those  f  v«Mit-s  in  wliiuh  our  liuiiteU  reason  can 
ceive  only  the  agency  of  creature*.  Thus  we  are  taught  to  humble  ourselves 
under  the  mighty  band  of  Qod,  to  nfer  evei:>  probperoua  elTeet  to  Hiai,  aa  Ita 
only  real  and  independent  cause,  and  to  expect  from  Him  aionea  lasting  hapf)!' 
Hess. 

These  advantagcis  are  to  ho  found  chiefly  in  Modern  History,  which  eiiten<h*np 
to  many  more  countries  than  the  history  of  former  ages,  pr^ents  u»  \\  ith  more 
numerous  and  remarkable  Ingtaaoet  of  the  effects  of  divine  justice  upon  kings 
and  nations.  It  likewise  abounds,  much  more  than  the  periods  long  since  past, 
tn  heroic  deeds,  and,  tncindtag  the  times  of  the  C!hristian  era.  eihibiti  a  much 
greater  multitude  of  |M<rsonr\tres  worthy  of  l)ein{f  proposed  as  !tio<!h1s  of  vhine, 
than  could  ever  be  attorded  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Hence, 
Modem  History,  though  generally  htlle  known,  sliould  be  considered  as 
peculiarly  important  and  useful:  not  indeed,  as  we  find  it  la  the  works  of  many 
teoent authors,  such  as  Hume,  Oibbon,  and  others,  whose  partiality,  prejudice,, 
or  even  irrelig^ion,  nppenrs  in  nhnnst  every  pnpe  of  their  works;  bnt,  as  it  ouRht 
to  be  pre«ented  to  the  r » wier,  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  impartiality,  after  a  sin- 
cere and  diligent  research  ou  the  part  of  the  writer. 

The  present  eonrsa  includes  aU  the  time  wbleh  has  elapsed  from  the  coming 
of  Christ,  and  even  f  ram  the  battle  of  Actlum  (8.a  91.)  to  tiie  age  In  whidi  we 
live.  Although  a  shorter  duration  than  this  is  commonly,  though  arbitrarily, 
assigned  to  Modern  fIistor>',  we  have  thonpht  proper  to  refer  its  beginning  to 
the  memorable  epoch  which  is  termed  iu  the  Scripture  the  fulness  of  timet 
(Ephes.  L  10.},  and  which  nearly  coincides  with  the  change  of  the  Roman  Repub* 
lie  Into  an  Empire  after  the  battle  of  Aotlnm.  Thus,  In  reckoning  ttom  the  dis- 
persion of  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  following  the  dirlsiaii  of  Sacred  Hiatoiy  Into 
two  chief  part^,  the  Anci^t  and  the  New  Law,  we  Imve  n  similar  and  very  nat- 
ural division  'f  III''  civi!  history  itself  into  two  grand  p<»rtions.  the  one  before, 
the  other  after  the  commg  o£  Llirint;  and  whilst  we  take  a  view  of  the  civilized 
world  during  the  last  eighteen  hundred  years,  we  also  peroetire  the  ooonection 
which  It  had  with  the  Christian  Church  from  her  foundation. 

To  treat  of  each  nation  .Heparnttdj*,  is  not  th»»  object  nf  the  present  work:  we 
are  not  writing  a  co1!«^tiou  of  particular  liistories,  but  a  peneral  one;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  it  oui*  intention  to  coniine  ourselves,  as  is  Uh)  frequently  done, 
to  a  meagre  outline  of  names,  dates,  and  facts,  witlwut  mentioning  theb*  neces- 
sary drettmstances;  hut,  by  sdeetlng  Cram  the  best  historians  of  the  dllVeraot 
nations,  whatever  is  most  important  and  worthy  of  notice,  to  present,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  detailed  and  connected  vi«'w  of  the  whole.  Nothing  more  can  he 
rea.sonably  expected  from  an  elementary  course  of  this  class:  if  It  omits  no 
essential  fact  or  drcumstance,  and,  at  the  same  time,  does  not  Impede  the 
liioni  ese  of  the  narrative  by  Introducing  numberless  events  of  secondaiy  Impor- 
tance, surely  n  f  i :  i :  more  can  be  desired  in  tide  respect,  either  for  Inttructlett 
or  airiufeTT^etit.  There  is  no  other  means  of  imparting,  In  an  !t(t^T«'stlntr  man- 
ner, a  sufticient  knowledge  of  History.  Sliould  any  disadvantage  occasionally 
arise  from  thiti  plan,  it  will  be  compensated  by  nynopUcal  and  chronological 
tables;  and,  moreover,  fads  of.  an  estraovdinary  nature,  or  which  have  been 
^  ^mmonly  misrepreeented  in  <nodem  pubUeattone,  will  be  Ulnstratsd  by  notes 
placed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume.   -  . 
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As  a  conclusion  of  these  pivlitaiuary  remarks,  and  an  iuiniediutt?  iitlroductiuu 
to  Modern  filatorj,  souie  idea  must  be  gireD  of  Uw  poUUcal  dlnUirtMUioet  which 
■0  long  •glUlbed  aneleal  Bome,  and  tenninated  In  tin*  destnictkm  of  the  Oom- 

mon  wealth. 

Tht'  H-»iiians,  by  their  invinciblt*  patk»nr<'  nn<l  cotistancy  dtirinf^'  seven  hun- 
dretl  yearfi,  had  conquered  alni<>8t  the  whole  ot  the  then  kiiowu  world,  viz.  Italy, 
Gaul,  bpain,  Nortliern  Africa.  K^ypt,  HyruL,  Asia  Uimtr,  Greece,  lilj'ria,  etc 
Bui,  the  eaine  Unie,  all  kinds  of  Tioes  wera  introduced.  Love  of  countrj,  mad 
respect  for  the  laws  were  gradually  Hui>ei-2»e<led  by  luxury,  avtu'ice,  intrigues, 
and  an  alnicist  iiniverH;iI  ••orrupf i.  n  Public  eiiii'l-'ynu-nls  and  di^nitieM.  the 
entolumenti;  of  whicli  biul  iu«  rfa^eiJ.  wer«'  sc>licit4-<l  wiili  e\ti.n»rdiiiary  avidity; 
ambitious  candidaleii  sou^lit  oidy  to  flatter  tlie  {leo^de;  and  generals  of  the 
Mine  oharacler  atraJned  eveiy  uenre  togniu  the  tioops  imn*  to  their  partj.  even 
resorting  to  extmvagaut  promises  and  presents*  in  order  to  attain  tiieir  object. 

Sylla,  having  obtained,  after  his  great  victories,  the  Dictatorshij)  for  life, 
proved  to  the  w<jrld  that  Konie  could  endure  a  master;  like  hini,  Ptimiwy  and 
Julius Ceesar  succeiittively  tendered  lheniselvei<  all-powerful.  The  violent  death 
of  Uw  latter,  who  wan  ilntn  in  the  Senate,  augmented,  instead  of  leasenlng  the 
•viL  There  were  now  three  oompetitore  for  the  auprenie  power:  Antony,  Lepl- 
dus,  and  the  joung  Octavius,  grand-nepliew  and  adopted  son  of  Csosar.  l>urijig 
their  triumvirate,  all  in  Rome  who  \r  eiv  ni(>st  remarkable  for  thrir  r(Mu-age  and 
their  o|>posii4on  to  tyranny,  were  »iestruye<l:  ('irer<rwas  put  to  death;  Brutus 
and  Cassius  were  defeated  at  Fhiiippi;  and  with  them  expired  the  liberty  of  the 
Boninn  people. 

Octavins  end  Antony,  having  removed  the  feeble  Lepidua,  ande  varione 

agreements  respecting  the  division  of  jM^wer;  but  the  yonn;:  Cn  sar.  more  dex- 
terous than  his  colleague,  always  found  means  to  nlitam  ilir  Iw-tter  hhnre, 
gained  the  popular  favor  in  Rome,  and  rapidly  advanced  to  the  Hovereign 
•othority.  Antony*  hi  hie  ntlempta  to  rapeir  hie  loawa,  engaged  in  a  oivU  war, 
which  nerved  only  to  accelerate  hit  utter  ruin:  hia  defeat  in  the  battle  of 
Actium,  and  his  death,  which  followed  soon  after,  left  Octavius  undiHputed 
master.  This  memorable  event,  which  took  place  In  the  year  722  aiU'V  the 
buiklingof  lUmie,  and  31  before  the  coming  of  C'iuist.  brings  us  to  the  begin- 
ning of  oitr  conrae  of  Modem  Hiatoiy,  which  include«  eight  parte  or  epochs,  in 
the  following  order: 

The  first  part  comprises  the  time  which  elapsed  from  the  battle  of  Actloni 
(B.C.  81)  to  the aocessioD  of  Constantine  (a.u.  ^iiiG),  ijicludingS^ii  years. 

Tlie  id  from  the  acoeasion  of  Constantine  (A.n.  mm)  to  the  fall  of  the 

Roman  Empire  in  the  West  U.n.  470»  170  years. 

The  3d   from  the  fall  <»f  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  (a.d.  476)  to  its 

revival  under Charleniairrie  (a.d.  HOO*  821  years 

The  4th  from  the  revival  of  the  Wt^tern  Empire  under  Charlemagne 

(A.D.  800)  to  the  befrinning  of  the  Crusadt^s  (a.d.  109A)  S9ft  years. 

The  5th  from  the  he'.;inning  of  the  Crusades  (a.d.  10W)to  thebr  temUn*- 

tlon  (a.d.  1272)  1?T  vears. 

The  6th  from  the  end  of  the  Crusades  (a.d.  1S!9)  to  the  discovery  of 

America  (A.D.  14d2)  220  years. 

The  7th  from  the  discovery  of  America  (a.d.  1408)  to  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, or  Paris,  in  \\  h\ch  the  Independence  of  the  United  Stateewae  eolemnly 
and  universally  acknowledged  (a.d.  1<88)  8U1  years. 

The  8th  from  the  Treaty  of  Fnrle  U^n.  Iftt)  to  a.d.  1887;  101  years. 

BatHmore,  Septemter,  1854. 
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PAET  L 

FROM  THE  BATTU:  OF  ACTII'M   fB.C.  31),  TO  THE  ACCKScilON'  OF 

CONST A>TIS[E  (A.D.  306.) 

ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

ArOVSTTS.— B.C.  81— A.B.  14U 

On"  his  return  to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  Oo- 
tavius,  afterwards  called  Augustus,  deliberated  whether 
he  should  abdicate  or  retain  the  almoBt  unlimited  power 
which  he  possessed.  He  felt  more  inclined  to  the  latter 
measure;  but  bis  mind  was  a  proy  to  fear  and  anxiety, 
when  he  considered  the  lovo  of  the  Roman  people  for  lib- 
erty, and  the  danger  to  wliich,  by  preserving  the  supreme 
authority  in  his  own  hands,  he  would  be  unavoidably  ex- 
posed. 

Maecenas'  and  Agrippa's  advice. — To  act  the  more 

prudently  in  a  matter  of  such  importance,  he  raiiFcd  the 
alternative  to  bo  (li-r'ti^5;er]  in  his  pro-ence  by  his  two 
d'vir^'^f  and  most  trusty  friend?,  Agrippa,  a  colcliraied 
\varri(>r.  ami  M;^?eena?,  a  profouiid  })n]itieian.  r>ioii  (_'as- 
sius  the  liistorian  lias  transnutled  to  ns  ihe  contraciiet orv 
adviee  of  these  two  ^Teat  men.  Agrippa  first  delivered 
liis  opinion,  and.  ihoiiirh  a  relative  of  Aiignstn«.  and  ttie 
chief  instrument  of  his  vietones.  opmly  dcelared  for  a 
generous  abdication  of  The  supreme  })owL*r  into  the  hands 
of  tlie  senate  and  people.  lie  represented  liie  great 
danger  of  attempting  to  govern,  as  auvereign,  men 
born  and  raised  in  a  republic  :  nor  did  he  fail  to  insist 
on  the  striking  precedent  of  Julius  Caesar,  whu^  a  tqw 
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veurd  befonv,  liad  Ihhjji  kill^  in  the  senate,  for  hazarding 
a  similar  ])r.»ji'('L 

M;v<:eiia>  \sa-  '>!'  a  ditferent  opinion  :  to  liim  the  scheme 
of  abdication  apin  anMi  more  briliiaiil  than  prudent  ;  and 
lie  slroniiou.sly  maintained  that  it  would  prove  fatal  to  all 
parties.    Were  Aus;ustus  to  descend  to  the  rondition  of 

{irivnte  life,  his  death  would  be  sought  and  ca-ily  procured 
)V  hid  enemies  ;  while,  uu  the  other  liand,  eonsiderinfj 
tiie  violeHt  storms  which  had  lately  shaken  the  republic, 
and  looking  over  tTie  broad  extent  of  the  Roman  tlomin- 
ions,  it  was  evident  that  Komc  could  no  longer  subsist 
without  a  monarch. 

Augustus  assumes  the  title  "  Imperator.^  — Di>- 
vision  of  provinces. — ^Augustus,  having  patiently  heard 
bis  friends  and  thatilced  them  for  their  advice,  determined 
to  follow  the  opinion  of  Mtecenas,  without  entirely  reject- 
ing  that  of  Agri nna.  He  accordingly  retained  the  sovereign 
power,  but  would  not  assume  the  title  and  insignia  of  a 
king,  contenting  himself  with  the  name  of  imperaior,  a 
title  which  was  frequentlv  given  to  commanders  of  armies 
after  a  signal  victory.  His  object  was  to  effect  a- real 
change,  and  vet  apparently  to  preserve  the  an(  ient  form* 
of  government.  The  consuls  and  other  |)iihlic  officers 
were  appointed  as  regularly  as  before,  and  althouf^h  sub- 
ordinate and  accountable  to  Augustus,  exercised  the  same- 
functions  which  they  had  to  perform  in  the  days  of  the- 
Commonwealth.  lie  also  divided  the  provinces  between 
himself  and  the  Senate,  to  which  bodv  he  a8sii::nod  the 
nearest,  as  being  the  most  peaceable  ;  but  reserved  for  him- 
self such  as  were  more  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  an  ene- 
my. He  thus  concentrated  in  himself  the  whole  military- 
power,  by  holding  the  coniiiumd  of  the  standing:  troops, 
which  wore  stationed  in  those  provinces  only  that  were 
li;;M"  to  invasion. 

His  conservative  policy. — XotwithstaiuiinLC  the 
doubtful  character  (if  thc.^c  measures,  the  use  whi(  h  Au- 
LTustus  mndo  of  his  great  anlliority,  was  truly  benclicial  to 
the  Iloni:m>.  **  After  twiuiy  vcars  coiHinuance."  .-^avs 
Vellcius  Palcrculus,  *'  tlic  civil  contrsts ended,  forciirn  \\ars 
ceased.  ])cace  was  re-esiabiished,  hostilities  were  every- 
where ended  ;  vigor  was  restored  to  tlie  laws,  authority' 

to  the  tribunals  The  fields  were  again  cultivated  ; 

tiacred  things  were  respected,  and  the  lives  and  property' 
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of  the  citizens  placed  iu  a  state  of  security.'*  *  Nor  did 
Rome  and  Italy  alone  reap  the  fruits  of  these  hnpj))  un- 
proYcnieiits.  The  s^'veral  jiroviiicea,  before  disLrucLed  by 
civil  wars,  or  pluudi'H'd  and  iKuasftcd  through  the  avidity 
of  their  governors,  now  began  to  recover  and  to  enjoy 
their  former  ijrocperity. 

No  sooner  aid  Augustus  see  his  authority  well  estab- 
lished in  the  Capital,  than  he  set  out  (b.c.  to  visit 
the  various  parts  of  the  empire,  Gaul,  Spain,  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  etc.  Residing  in  each  for  some  time,  he 
reflated  the  government,  enacted  suitable  ]aw8»  and  ap- 
plied himself  particularly  to  the  repression  of  li^entious- 
nesSy  which  he,  althougli  his  own  conduct  was  not  blame- 
less, justly  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the 
state. 

Augustus  as  patron  of  letters. — ^The  progress  of 
science  4ind  literature  formed  one  of  tlie  principal  objects 
of  his  attention.  Cicero,  Sallust,  and  Cornelius  Nepos 
having  been,  a  short  time  before,  snatched  away  by  death, 
Augustus  endeavored  to  repair  this  loss,  by  encouraging 
the  genius  of  others  so  as  to  make  them  contend  success- 
fully with  the  Greek  writers  in  eloquence  and  poetry. 
Foremost  among  these  were  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid  and 
Livy;,  allof  whom  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted  favor  of 
Augustus,  except  the  poet  Ovid,  who,  having  witnessed 
some  shameful  dieorders  in  the  emperor's  family,  was,  on 
that  account,  banished  to  Tomos.  a  town  of  Scythia  near 
the  Euxine  Sea,  where  he  ended  his  life  the  same  day  on 
which  Livy  died  at  Padua  (a.  i).  IT).  Livy  left  a  com- 
plete history  of  Rome,  from  its  foundation  to  his  own  time, 
consisting  of  140  books,  most  of  which  are  lost ;  still  the 
few  which  have  been  preserved  are  sufficient  to  place 
their  author  in  the  first  rank  of  historians,  particularly 
for  Ins  noble  and  elegant  style.  Horace  died  almost  sud- 
denly, in  the  56th  year  of  his  age  (n.(\  8).  Virgil  having 
fifone  to  Greece,  whore  he  expected  to  find  the  proper 
information  and  tranquillity  necessary  for  the  completion 
of  his  JLneid,  was  prevailed  upon  to  return  with  Augustus 


*  ^inita  Tfcesiino  anno  belU  cfylHa,  sepulta  externa,  revocata  pax, 
■Opitus  ubiqu^  armoruni  faror;  restituta  vis  le^iribus.  judioii!?  miotontas. 
....  R^diit  cultus  Sifrin,  sacris  hoiios,  securitas  homiuiUiu,  certa  cttiquo 
mTum  svL&TXim  poaa^lo,— Vigil.  Patert  Hist, t  part '2d.    .  * 
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to  Rome.  Altlioii^h  laboring  under  indisposition,  he  em- 
barked on  the  Adriatic ;  the  voyage  augmented  the 
violence  of  his  disease,  and  he  expired  on  his  arrival  at 
Brandusiam,  at  the  age  of  51  years  (B.C.  19).  His  re- 
mains were  interred  at  Naples,  and  on  his  tomb  was  placed 
the  following  epitaph  composed,  it  is  believed,  by  himself ; 
it  contains,  m  two  verses,  the  place  of  his  birth,  that  of 
his  death  andbarial,  and  thesnojectsof  his  varions  poems : 

I  sung  flocks,  tillage,  herotis ;  Mantua  gave 
Me  life,  Brundiuium  death,  Naples  a  grave.* 

Virgil,  not  having  had  time  to  give  the  ln  >t  tenches  to  his 
principal  poem,  commanded,  just  before  his  death,  that 
it  shoald  be  <  ast  into  the  flames  ;  but  tliis  rigorons  order, 
happily  for  literature,  was  not  executed.  Auprnstus,  be- 
sidles  ])reYenting  its  destruction,  took  care  that  nothing 
should  be  added  to  the  work,  a  circumstance  which  ac- 
counts for  the  many  unfinished  verses  found  in  the 
^^Ineid.  Its  autlior  is  justly  looked  upon  as  the  prince  of 
Latin  poets.  Tie  wns  moreover  skilled  in  mat  hematics, 
p:eoLrraj)hy,  nnfiiral  and  moriil  plnloso])]iy  ;  and,  what  is 
still  more  adniirable,  nniidst  the  ireneral  esteem  in  whieh 
he  was  held  for  his  talents,  he  always  preserved  a  modest 
dejiortnient  ;  he  was  plain  in  his  maimers,  even  at  court, 
and  pure  in  his  morals,  ovf  ii  m  tin-  inogt  corrn])t  of  ages. 

Wisdom  of  his  conduct  and  policy. — The  wisdom 
of  Augustus  was  like  an  ahnndant  spring  whence  happi- 
ness ilowed  without  interruption,  spreading  itself  over 
every  portion  of  the  world  and  through  every  class  of  so- 
ciety. Governing  others  as  lie  himself  would  have 
wished  to  he  governed,  he  marked  all  the  years  of  his  reign 
hv  numerous  acts  of  a  wise  and  i)rudent  administration. 
His  hehavior  towards  the  senate  and  the  people  exhihited 
a  happy  mixture  of  condescension  and  lirmness  :  when 
deliheratin^  on  })ublic  aifairs,  he  was  not  offended  at  see- 
ing his  opmions  strenuously  opposed  ;  when  inclined  to 
auger,  his  custom  was,  either  to  leave  the  company  for  a 
moment,  or,  in  compliance  with  advice  which  he  had' 
received  from  the  philosopher  Athenodorus,  to  supiness 
his  natural  feelings,  before  saying  or  doing  any  thing. 


*  Mantua  m«  gonuit,  Calabri  rapttert>»  teoet  umut 
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With  regard  to  the  people  in  general,  he  was  studious  to 
conciliate  their  favor  hy  public  exhibitions  and  largesses; 
and  the  Romans  saw,  with  the  utmost  pleasure,  not  only 
abundance  and  security  completely  restored  under  his 
government,  but  their  city  also  wonderfully  embellished 
by   his  orders  and  care.     Accorfling  to  his  own  ex- 

})ression,     he  found  it  of  briek,  and  k'ft  it  of  m:ii  l)le  : 
le  did  not,  however,  trespikjf^  on  the  rights  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, ])referrini(  to  leave  >5omtj  wurk?^  unfinislied,  and  im- 
p(  rfect,   rather  than  euoroach  upou  the  property  ol 
others. 

The  eondnot  of  Augustus  towards  particular  })erson8, 
was  equally  admirable.  He  excused  tlie  scnatois  froni  all 
troublesome  eeremonials,  aiid  woiihl  nut  siillfr  llu  in  to 
wait  upon  him  at  tlie  ]>Hlaee.  in  firdt'r  to  <*(>ndii(  l  him  to 
the  senate-hou6e  :  here  he  re<-'t*ivt'd  their  comi'linieiita  and 
returned  their  salntationp.  callinLT  them  hv  their  names. 
Nor  did  he  extend  this  mildness  and  allability  to  st-nalors 
only,  and  jx-rsons  of  distinction:  he  permitted  all  to  ap- 
proach him  and  was  accessible  evi-n  ti)  the  eitizens  of  the 
lowest  classes,  receiving  thtir  petitions  with  kindness, 
and  eneonragiug  thosQ  wliom  revereJitial  awe  rendered 
timid  and  hashful. 

Very  many  instances  are  related  of  his  moderation  and 
clemency  towards  those  who  behaved  disrespectfully 
towards  him.  The  following  one  will  sutliee.  As  he  was 
making  preparations  for  a  journey,  a  Feru.ii*r.  named  l*n- 
ftis,  paid  at  an  entertainment:  "J  wi-h  that  Auiruslus 
may  never  come  back  again;"  and  j(':;ting  aljoul  the 
number  of  victims  which  were  usually  saerifi(?ed  in  tlnmks- 
giving  for  the  emperor's  return,  he  added  that  all  the 
oxen  and  calves  entertained  the  same  wish.  These  words 
were  carefully  treasured  up  by  some  of  the  guests.  The 
next  dav  a  slave  of  Rufns  reminded  his  master  of  what  he 
had  aaia  when  heated  with  wine,  and  advised  him  to  go 
and  be  the  first  to  declare  his  fault  with  the  emperor. 
Rufns  followed  the  advice ;  he  hastened  to  the  palace, 
presented  himself  before  Augustus,  and  attributing  his 
conduct  of  the  previoQS  day  to  a  fit  of  madness,  begged 
him  to  forgive  his  foolish  temerity.  Augustus  granted 
his  request.  '^Ossar/'  said  Rufus,'  *'no  one  will  believe 
that  you  have  restored  me  to  your  friendship,  unless  you 
mike  me  a  handsome  present.     The  prince  granted  this 
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also,  adding  with  a  smile  :  **  for  my  own  sake^  I  will  take 
care  not  to  be  aiii]j^rv  with  you  in. future/' 

However,  Auguains  did  not  iihvays  suffer  the  odious 
imputjit ions  on^t  n])on  his  clniracter  to  pass  UTUK^ticed  :  a 
proper  care  for  liis  re|)utation  «)fteii  induced  him  to  repel 
them,  either  by  oratiouB  delivered  in  the  senate,  or  by 
declarations  publicly  made  in  his  name.  But  he  was  a 
stranger  to  revenge.  Tiberius,  who  afterwards  succeeded 
him,  and  who  was  of  a  very  different  character,  having 
•once  exhorted  liini  to  ]>nni8h  an  insult,  Augustus  rej)lied: 
'*  My  dear  Tiberius,  do  not  abandon  yourself  too  mueli  to 
the  vivacity  of  your  asfe,  and  be  not  so  indignant  at  tliosc 
who  speak  ill  of  me;  it  is  euough  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  us  any  harm." 

Who  would  imai^inc  that  a  man  of  such  mildness  and 
motleration  luid,  in  his  youth,  shed  so  niueh  Idood.  and 
committed  so  many  eruelties  ?  This  change  in  Augustus, 
though  springing  perhaps  from  interested  views,  cannot 
but  appear  truly  astonishing.  Examples  may  be  found 
of  a  good  natural  disposition  corrupted  by  coustant  pros- 
perity, and  especially  by  unlimited  power  ;  but  to  find,  in 
Buch  circumstances,  bad  qualities  removed,  and  succeeded 
by  noble  and  generous  feelings,  is  extremely  rare. 

A  government  so  mild,  and  possessing  so  many  advan- 
tages both  for  the  state  and  private  citizens,  excited  a 
general  esteem  and  love  for  its  vise  executive.  Even 
when  he  proposed  to  the  senate,  with  more  policy  than 
sincerity,  to  resign  his  power,  the  senators,  either 
through  a  dread  of  new  evils,  or  through  attachment 
to  his  person,  entreated  him  to  retain  the  supreme 
authority.  He  had,  or  pretended  to  have,  the  modesty 
to  accept  it  only  for  ten  years ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
bestowed  upon  him  for  ten  more^  when  that  term  had 
elapsed. 

He  receives  the  title  **  Father  of  his  Country." — 

Still  more  honorable  for  Augustus  was  tlio  manner  in 
whir  li  he  received,  in  compliatice  with  the  desire  of  the 
whole  nation,  the  title  of  Fa f h rr  of  his  Coujifrj/,  a  t\t]e 
so  eminently  glorious  when  truly  merited.  At  first,  the 
people  offered  it  to  the  emperor  bv  a  solemn  embassy  ; 
Augustus  having  refused,  all  the  inliahitants  of  Rome  in- 
sisted, and  with  unanimous  aoelamntions  earnestly  begged 
that  it  should  be  accepted.    J^Tually  the  senators  agreed 
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amoTicr  inemselves  to  iiiala'  a  la^t  ''(Tort  ;  and  one  of  their 
number,  Messala,  in  the  name  of  ail,  a<l(lrissud  Auffustiis 
in  these  torrn<:  **OjPRar,  the  senate  together  witli  the 
Koman  people  prochiini  yon  the  Father  of  the  Country/* 
The  emperor,  moved  even  to  tears,  answered:  **  Senators, 
havin<^  reached  the  summit  of  my  wishes,  what  else  <;an  I 
jisk  of  the  immortal  god^;,  liian  that  1  shnnld  always  de- 
serve and  obtain  from  you  the  ali'eetionatc  smiinients 
which  you  have  inst  expressed?"*  This  was  truly  the 
happiest  day  of  his  life. 

Augustus'  generosity  towards  Cinna. — Siill,  as 
there  are  always  some  di8«'ontented  persons  even  under  the 
most  moderate  governments,  Augustus  was  not  secure 
from  secret  conspiracies.  He  showed  himself  inexora- 
ble in  the  punishment  of  the  first  offenders,  l^aiatius  Hu- 
fos,  Mnrciia  and  Cepion  ;  hut  he  pursued  a  <Ii!rerent 
course  in  the  case  of  Cinna,  a  grandson  of  Pompey,  whose 
parly  many  persons  of  high  standing  had  joinetl.  The 
emperor  was  informed  of  the  hold  design  by  one  of  the 
accomplices,  and  this  information  threw  him  into  the 

freatest  perplexity.  Must  he  again  shed  torrents  of 
luod,  or  would  it*he  more  expedient  to  forgive  ?  This 
altematiTe  was  the  snhject  of  a  conversation  Between  him 
and  his  wife  Livia,  and  to  the  empress  is  attrthuted  the 
honor  of  having  induced  her  hushand  to  lean  on  the  side  of 
clemency.  Uis  resolution  being  formed,  he  sent  for  Cinna, 
named  in  his  presence  all  the  conspirators,  whose  leader 
he  was,  and  showed  himself  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  manner,  time  and  nhice  which  they  liad  appointed. 
Cinna  was  thunderstruck  at  this  unexpected  disclosure; 
but  his  surprise  was  still  greater  when  Augustus,  after 
enumerating  the  benefits  he  had  conferred  on  him.  ndded: 
Cinna,  I  &rgave  you  once,  when  you  were  fonn<i  in  the 
camp  of  my  enemies  ;  I  now  pardon  you  a  second  time, 
after  you  have  attempted  to  be  my  murderer.  Let  us  be- 
come sincere  friends,  and  by  our  future  conduct  towards 
each  other,  make  it  doubtful  which  is  greater,  my  gener* 
osity  or  your  gratitude." 


♦  Cn^sar  Aiv^usto,  sonntns  c»onspiitlens  cum  populo  Uom  inn,  to  cnnfia^ 
Itttnt  patriae  pit rt'tii.  riti  lacryrauns  r(?8p<>ii*iit  AntMismH  his  vorliis :  Toni- 
|K»si  uuniis  votorum  ni«»ornni,  P.  C.,  qunl  lial»et>  uliu^l  D^os  iminortalpA 
precnri,  ounm  iit  him«^  <Hms^nHiim  vestrum  aJ  ultimuni  vslas  fluons  milii 
p«»rierre  Uceat?  it'uetQfi,  iu  AuifusL 
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To  this  noble  language,  Augustus  jointtl  c<jiia]ly  gen- 
erous acts  ;  he  nominated  Cinna  consul  for  ti»e  ensu- 
ing year,  and  gave  him  many  other  marks  of  particuhir 
affection.  In  return,  Cinua  became  the  faithful  friend  of 
his  sovereign,  and  was  ever  afterwards  inviolably  attached 
to  his  interests.  The  emperor  derived  a  still  more  valuable 
advantage  from  his  clemency  on  this  occasion  ;  it  com- 
pleted  his  popularity  in  Rome^  and  from  that  time»  effect- 
ually prevented  conspiracies  against  his  person  and  an- 
thority. 

Birth  of  Christ* — ^The  most  memorable  event  daring 
the  reign  of  this  prince,  was  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 
Augustus  unintentional  Iv  contributed  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  designs  of  Heaven  :  as  he  had  issued  a 
decree  that  the  whole  world  should  be  enrolled,  every 
one  in  his  own  city,  the  B.  Virgin  was  obliged  to  go 
with  St,  Joseph  from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem,  a  little  town 
of  the  tribe  of  Juda.*  There,  as  the  Prophet  Micheas 
had  foretold  t»  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  was  born  and 
commenced  the  work  of  our  redemption,  about  four  thou- 
sand years  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  seven  hundred 
and  fifty4hree  after  the  building  of  Bome,  and  thirty-one 
after  the  foundation  of  the  empire. 

The  birth  of  Christ  coincided  with  the  very  uncommon 
circumstance  that  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut;  this  was 
the  case  only  daring  a  tmiversal  peace.  From  Romulus 
to  Augustus,  an  interval  of  seven  hundred  years,  it  had 
been  shut  only  twice  :  Urst,  under  the  reign  of  Numa, 
and  a  second  time,  between  the  first  and  second  Punic 
wars.  The  tranquillity  which  the  world  now  enjoyed, 
was  a  type  of  that  spiritual  peace  which  the  Eternal  Son 
of  God  came  to  impart  to  mankind. 

This  tranquillity  originated  chiefly  in  the  moderation  of 
Augustus  ;  no  sooner  did  he  find  himself  without  a  com- 
petitor in  Rome,  than  his  views  bcpanic  wholly  pacific. 
He  never  undertook  a  war,  except  thrur.uh  necessity  and 
when  the  advantages  expected  from  it  far  exceeded  tlie 
logs  that  might  be  feared.  His  n^nnl  *^:iyin^^  was.  tluit 
they  who.  without  hesitation,  pwiriiiisr  sniali  advantages 
by  running  great  risk?,  r^'-'e])i!-lr  a  man  fishing  with  a 
golden  hook  the  value  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  all  the 


*  Lake,  ii.  1, 3»  etc.  t  Micbeas,  v.  3* 
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fish  he  may  hope  to  catch.  On  the  ^amo  principlf.  In* 
frcjuciitly  blamed  Alexander  for  haviii<r  r«»ni  imiallv 
sought  to  exteud  his  empire  by  warfare,  rather  iliaii  gov- 
ern it  in  peace  and  wat»di  over  its  uilernal  pri>s[>erity. 

Pacification  of  provinces.— Siill,  Autrnstus  was  com- 
pelled Lo  en^aire  in  several  uais.  ni(«-t  of  whi(di  became 
successful  tluutigli  the  ability  ui"  his  generals.  The  C'an- 
tabrians  in  Spain  were  defeated  by  Agri})j)a.  Tiberius 
repressed  the  rebels  of  Dalinatia  and  I'aniionia.  sulHltu  J 
the  Uhetiaus  in  despite  of  their  luuiiiiiaiiis,  and  humbled 
the  pride  of  Marobodiius,  a  powerful  king  of  the  Maicu- 
maus  ;  whilst  his  brotiier  Drusus,  a  young  hero,  made 
four  gloriv)iis  campaigns  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  and 
extended  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  river  Kl]»c.  The 
Roman  arms  were  every  where  respected  :  the  I'arlhians 
returned  the  prisoners  and  color.-  liiat  had  been  in  their 
possesf'ion  since  tliu  defeat  of  Cnissus  (b.c.  53)  ;  and  the 
nations  of  India  sought,  through  embassies,  liie  alliance 
and  frietulship  of  Augustus. 

Defeat  of  Varus  in  Germany.— These  brilliant  suc- 
cesses were  followed  by  a  disaster,  the  more  grievous  to 
the  prince  and  to  the  people,  as  it  was  quite  unexpected. 
Qaintilias  Varus^  who  commanded  in  German?  five  Boman 
legions  (about  25,000  men),  and  some  auxiliary  troops, 
gradually  rendered  himself  odious  to  the  inhabitants  by 
his  love  of  money  and  his  great  extortions.  His  impru* 
dence  soon  caused  his  complete  overthrow.  He  obsti- 
nately refased  to  give  ear  to  the  warnings  which  he  re- 
ceived of  a  threatened  insurrection,  and  was  even  pro- 
vailed  upon  by  Arminius^  a  youn^  German  prince  whose 
fidelity  he  did  not  suspect,  to  divide  his  army  into  several 
separate  bodies,  and  to  station  them  in  different  quarters, 
Tnese  scattered  troops  were  easily  destroyed  by  the  na- 
tivesy  and  the  rerolt  became  general.  At  length,  the 
Roman  general,  aware  of  his  danger,  Imstened  with  three 
legions  to  subdue  the  rebels ;  but  he  imprudently  suffered 
him.^elf  to  he  blocked  up  between  woods  and  marshes,  and 
Arminius,  with  all  the  forces  he  could  collect,  attacked 
him  in  the  night  and  amidst  the  horrors  of  a  violent 
storm.  The  Romans  fought  bravely,  but  in  vain ;  they 
were  cut  to  pieces  together  with  tlieir  commander  and 
officers,  and  hut  very  few  escaped  to  carry  back  the 
tidings  of  the  defeat  (a.d.  9). 

* 
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Never  was  Augustus  so  mach  afflicted  at  the  news  of 

any  misfortune.  Wlien  he  was  apprised  of  the  event,  he 
rent  his  garments  in  excess  of  grief,  and  was  often  lu^ird 
to  cry  out  :  '*  ^'arlls,  restore  me  my  legions.''  He  feared 
moreover  tiiat  tin^  Germans  would  follow  up  their  vie- 
torv,  invade  Italv  and  attack  Komc  itself:  but  the 
dan^^er  Wiis  not  irrent  as  had  Ix'cn  iniaLrined,  antl  ilie 
fc)ll<)\s  iog  year  Tiberius  easily  checked  the  progress  of  the 
enemy. 

The  imperial  family. — Anotlu  r  source  of  grief  for 
Augustus  in  his  advanced  age,  was  tlic  niisconduct  of  sonie 
of  his  children  and  grand-cliil'lien,  wlioni  he  was  uhii.ned 
tu  send  into  exile.  The  death  of  those  around  him 
in  whom  he  had  placed  all  his  confidpnce,  such  as  AL^ri|i- 
pa  and  Mjecenas,  or  whom  he  exju'cttd  to  be  the  future 
support  of  his  throne  and  family,  likewise  prr!??ed  heavily 
upon  him.  Drusus,  his  step-son,  was  taken  oil  m  the 
midst  of  his  victorious  career;  Marcellus,  his  nephew  and 
son-in-iaw,  died  at  a  premature  age  ;  as  did  also  Cains 
ami  JiUcius  Caisar,  the  emperor's  grandsons,  children  uf 
Agrippa. 

Agrippa. — Next  to  Augustus,  Agrippa  was  beyond  dis- 
pute the  first  man  of  his  iigv,  groat  in*  ])eace  and  in  war, 
illustrious  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet.  Sicily,  Greece, 
Germany,  Gaul  and  Spain,  were  snccessiTely  the  theatres 
of  his  military  achieTemeuts.  In  time  of  peace,  his  mind 
was  ever  occ  upied  with  grand  and  noble  designs  all  tend* 
ing  to  the  public  good ;  and  he  has  rendered  his  name 
immortal  by  works  far  surpassing  in  splendor  and  mag- 
nificence those  of  any  other  private  individual.  Qualified 
to  hold  the  first  rank  in  a  republic,  he  contented  himself 
with  the  second  under  Augustus,  who  made  him  his  son- 
in-law,  colleague,  and  intended  successor. 

The  intimacy  of  their  frioidship  reflects  equal  honor  on 
^both.    Agrippa  obtained  the  favor  of  Augustus  without 
*  mean  condescension  and  flattery  ;  and  Augustus,  without 
either  distrust  or  jealousy  of  Agrippa's  conspicuous  merit, 
raised  him  almost  to  an  equality  with  himself.    After  tlio 
death  of  p<^  faithful  a  friend,  he  honored  his  remains  by 
magnificent  obsequies,  at  which  ho  himself  pronour.red 
the  funeral  oration,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  laid 
in  any  other  tomb  than  that  destined  for  himself. 
Maecenas.—  Maecenas  too,  although  indolent  with  re- 
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gara  to  his  own  affairs  and  person,  vas  an  able  minister, 
who  joined  a  superior  mind  to  beneficence  and  modesty. 
He  always  endeavored  to  procii re  advantage  for  others, 
and  on  the  contrary  never  availed  himself  of  the  emper- 
or's friendship  to  promote  his  own  interest.  'J'<>  him  and 
to  his  constant  protection  were  science  and  literature 
principally  indebted  for  the  high  di  L^ce  of  perfection 
whicli  they  attained  under  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

Drusus. — Drusus,  as  we  have  already  said,  conquered 
a  great  part  of  Germany.  As  a  Homan,  no  one  surpassed 
him  in  noble  and  generous  feelincrs  ;  as  a  ^reneral,  he  was 
equalled,  in  that  age,  only  1^  Agrippa  and  by  Jiis  own  son 
Germanieu'^. 

In  tine,  Marccllii?,  a  youufr  ])rincc  possessed  of  imcom- 
mon  talents,  and  .-till  more  admirable  for  hi^^  moral  vii  tues, 
was,  in  every  respect,  deserviiiir  of  his  high  rank  and  fort- 
une. He  had  already  acquired  trcni  ral  esteem  ;  he  was 
the  hope  of  the  Honians  and  tlic  ]»ridr  of  his  nnole  Augus- 
tn«.  vrhon  deatli  exhibited  iu  iiim  a  new  iiist:io(  c  of  the 
frailty  of  human  grandeur.  This  made  Virgil  suy  iu  the 
6th  book  uf  his  i£ucid  : 

"Tliis  Tonth,  the  blissful  vision  of  a  day, 
Blull  tM  Just  flbown  on  eaith,  and  snatchAd  away."^J}rydefi.  * 

And  agatn»  after  alluding  to  the  great  hero  of  the  same 
name,  conspicuous  in  the  second  Punic  war : 

"Ah!  couldf^t  tTinii  bn-nk  thr<>ii;:li  f^t.-'s  !^evcre decree, 
A  new  Marcellus  would  arise  in  tUec.  "  + 

These  beautiful  verses,  when  first  j)ul)lirly  recited,  drew 
tears  from  all  who  heard  them,  and  particnhuly  touched 
Augustus  and  his  sister  Octavia.  the  y(»uiig  ]>rincc*s 
mother,  who  remained  inc(msolable  till  death. 

Death  of  Augustus. — Thus  the  emperor  was  com- 
pelled to  centre,  if  not  all  his  affection,  at  least  all  his  ex- 
pectation in  Tiberius.  He  now  chose  him  for  his  col- 
league and  successor^  as  the  only  one  whom  he  knew  truly 


*  0At4>ndpnt  tenie  bone  tantum  fata,  neqne  ultra 

Esod  miiieut. 

t  Hen,  miserande  pner!  si  qua  lata  aapera  nunpas, 
Tu  Marcellus  etia* 
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capable  of  u})li()l(liiii;  the  empire.  He  liimself,  liowever, 
did  not  entirely  vviiiidraw  from  the  cares  ui"  the  govum- 
meut,  a  burden  always  agreeable  to  hh  ambition.  Even 
when  his  health  was  declining,  his  mind  cont  inued  ever 
busy  and  aetive.  At  length,  \yhilst  travelling  tlironi^^h 
the  south  of  Italy,  on  his  way  from  iKneventum  to  luune, 
lie  fell  dan^e^)usly  ill,  and  could  nut  proceed  beyond 
Nola  in  Campmda.  When  he  saw  that  the  end  of  his  life 
was  near,  he  ordered  a  iooking-giuss  to  be  brought  to  him, 
•  and  his  liair  to  be  dressed  ;  then  called  in  his  friends,  and 
asked  them  if  they  thought  he  had  well  played  his  part  in 
the  drama  «)f  life.  Being  answered  in  the  allirmative,  he 
cried  out  in  a  (rreek  verse  with  which  the  ancient  plays 
geneially  terminated:  **  Give  me  then  your  applause.'* 
Thus  at  the  ago  of  seventy-six,  after  reigning  forty-five 
years,  he  expired  on  the  llJlh  of  August,  a  month  formerly 
called  Sexlilis,  but  to  which  lie  ha  i  given  his  name.  He 
was  buried  at  Rome  with  great  pomp,  and  even  diving 
honors  were  imj^iously  paid  to  his  memory. 

His  character.— Augustus  possessed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  all  the  qualifications  necessary  to  become  the 
founder  of  the  Roman  empire  under  its  present  form;  tIz., 
penetrating  genius,  energy  of  soul,  activity^  and  above  all, 
a  consummate  prudence  under  all  possible  circumstances. 
His  long  administration  may  be  offered  in  most  points, 
as  a  model  of  excellent  goTemment ;  and  he  himself  might 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  of  princes,  could  we  ^r- 
get  that  the  mild  and  beneficent  Augustus  had  once  been 
the  fierce  and  cruel  Ocfarius,  Hence,  the  common  opin- 
ion entertained  respecting  his  public  character  is,  that  it 
would  have  conduced  greatly  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, if  Ociavius  had  never  been  born,  or  if  Augustus  had 
never  died. 

The  census  of  the  Roman  citizens  was  taken  several 
times  under  liis  reign.  In  the  beginning,  they  amounted 
to  four  millions  and  sixty-three  thousand  ;  towards  the 
end,  to  four  millions  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thou- 
sand, and  shortly  after,  under  the  emperor  Claudius,  they 
were  found  to  be  nearly  seven  millions.  These  numbers 
comprised,  very  probably,  not  only  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome,  but  all  persons  in  every  part  of  th&  empire  who  had 
obtained  by  birth  or  by  special  privilege,  the  right  of  Ro- 
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man  citizenship,*  f?nch  a?  was  possestied  by  St.  Paul,  a 
Jew  and  a  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.!  To  ascertain  j)rc- 
ci?oly  the  population  of  the  city  of  liuine  at  that  ei-nch, 
seems  qnite  impossible;  hut  from  a  variety  of  eireiini- 
stances,  it  may  he  reasonably  su2)p06ed  to  have  amounted 
to  about  two  lailiions. 

TIBERIUS.— A.l>.  It— 117. 

Accession  to  the  throne. — ^Immediately  after  the 
death  of  Augostns^  Tiberias,  who  had  now  completed  his 
fifty-fifth  year,  assumed  all  the  marks  of  the  iro|>erial  dig- 
nity. He  was  the  sou  of  the  empress  Liria,  by  a  former 
marriage  with  Tibenus  Nero.  His  mother,  indeed,  by 
her  credit  and  influence,  greatly  contributed  to  his  eleva^ 
tion,  hut  it  was  perhaps  owing  ebiefiy  to  his  own  military 
and  political  talents  ;  and  these  would  certainly  ha?e  fitted 
him  for  his  high  station,  had  ho  not  chosen  to  act  the 
part  of  a  vicious  and  tyrannical  priuce. 

Shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Tiherins 
began  to  manifest  the  perrerse  inclinations  of  his  heart. 
Naturally  morose  and  cmel,  jealous  of  any  glory  acquired 
by  others,  he  was  full  of  dissimulation,  and  the  more  to 
be  dreaded,  as  he  knew  how  to  conceal  his  anger. .  It 
sometimes  happened  that,  whilst  he  was  politely  enter- 
taining individuals  in  his  palace,  sentence  of  death  was 
pronounced  against  them,  by  his  orders,  in  the  public  tri- 
bunals of  Home*  The  most  trifling  faults  in  matters  re- 
garding his  government,  were  visited  with  the  penalties 
of  hio^h-t reason.  ► 

With  sach  a  prince  it  wa?  dangerous  to  jest.  As  he 
had  postponed  tne  payment  of  some  legacies  becjueathed 
by  Augustus  to  the  Iloman  peo))le,  a  wa^,  who  wished  to 
remind  him  of  his  obligation,  took  advautairc  of  a  funeral 
that  was  passing  along  the  street,  approached  tlie  bier, 
and  feigning  to  whisper  something  in  the  ear  of  the  dead 
man,  said,  in  a  tone  loud  enough  to  he  heard  by  the  by- 
stander?; :  Pray,  remember  to  tell  Augustus  that  his  leg- 
acies are  not  yet  paid/*  The  emperor,  being  informed  of 
this  pieoe  of  wit,  sent  for  the  unfortunate  jester,  paid  him 


•  See  TUlttmont,  Jliatvire^  (ie»  EmpQnur$,  rui.  U44. 
t  40C.  4RP'       99;  and  tXXL  25,  aS,  27, 2S. 
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his  portion  of  the  legacy,  aud  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death  immediately,  saying  :  *'Lot  him  go  himself  to  Aa- 
gustus,  and  he  will  be  able  to  bring  him  later  and  better 
news  than  that  carried  by  the  dead  man/'  The  jest  how- 
ever had  its  desired  effect,  and  the  legacies  were  shortly 


Notwithstanding  the  vices  and  tyranny  of  Tiberins,  his 
reign  was  not  altogether  iuglorioas.  At  home,  it  exhib- 
ited many  acts  of  justice,  firmness  and  munificence ;  and 
it  was  marked  abroad  by  many  successful  events,  the  honor 
of  which  belongs  partly  to  Drusus,  his  son,  but  chiefiy  to 
Oermanicus,  his  nepliew,  son  of  tlie  former  Drnsus. 

Revolt  of  the  leg^ions  in  Paimonia.— On  the  re- 
ception of  the  first  news  of  the  late  em]>eror's  death,  the 
legions  stationed  both  in  Pannonia  aud  Germany  for  the 
defence  of  tliese  count rii  s,  openly  revolted,  demanding 
from  their  leaders,  with  ahinnmg  threats,  an  increase  of 
their  pay  and  an  earlier  discharge  from  military  service* 
Drusus  and  other  persons  of  high  rank,  with  a  few  cohorts, 
were  dispatched  to  quell  the  insurrection  in  I^mnonia. 
On  their  arrival,  they  found  everything  in  tlrea<U'ul  eon- 
fusion,  which  neither  the  presence  of  Dnisus,  nor  the 
readin^r  of  his  father's  letter??,  was  ahle  to  remove,  lleon 
the  contrary,  had  the  inortitieation  to  sec  liis  guards  nn*] 
counsellors  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  soldiery,  aiiti 
liinis'olf  to  insulting  cries  and  clamors.  The  following 
iiiirht  seemed  to  threaten  the  ])erpetral ion  of  .^till  greater 
eritnes,  when,  in  a  clear  and  siMcne  sky,  the  moon  was  be- 
held siuldcnlv.  though  gra<lually,  losimr  its  hriLrhtness. 
The  overawed  sultliers,  unacquainted  with  the  cause  of  the 
f"  lij)se,  consi<lered  it  as  a  token  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven, 
and  of  the  fri<jhtful  punishment  vviiic  li  awaited  their  rlis- 
obedience.*  Drusus  and  his  council  skilfully  availed 
theniselves  of  this  favorable  circumstance,  and,  onlering 
the  leaders  of  the  rebels  to  be  arrested,  had  them  execut- 
ed on  the  s[)ot.  After  this,  most  of  the  soldiers  speedily 
returned  to  the  strict  rule  of  military  discipline ;  the 
three  legions  were  then  separated  without  mucn  trou\)le, 
and  sent  to  distant  quarters  ;  by  which  measure,  the  few 

*  Noctem  mlnacem.  et  in  Bcelus  erupturam  furs  lenivit:  nam  luna  claro 

repent^  Cftlo  visa  lanenes?prc.    Id  miles  rat ioiiif*  ignanis  omen  prn?sentiiim 

accepit  aibi  laborem  s^terouiu  pgnendi,  etc.— rac/<u«,  Aumi-Mif-  i, 

ft.  xxvm. 
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remalniuir  sparks  of  iv1)i'lli()ii  wore  oanily  extirigui>]ieil. 
l>ru.-us,  luiviiig  thus  ro-eijlabliahed  good  order,  and  deem- 
ing' hi-  presoiico  no  longer  necessary,  set  out  for  liume. 

Campaigns  of  Germanicus. — Gemianicns,  who  la  id 
the  couniiaiui  iu  Ueriiiiinv,  hud  rnauv  more  diflu'iilties  to 
en*juMnt(  r  in  staying  the  revolt  of  his  numerous  troops. 
It  Wiks  uuly  by  extraorrliniiry  exertions,  by  subjecting  him- 
self to  every  lKirdslii[)  ^::a  even  endangering  his  life,  by 
opportunely  exercising  severity  or  lenity,  that  ho  was 
enabled  to  restore  discipline  and  regularity  among  the 
legions  both  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine. 

Passing  then  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  the  soldiers 
despatched  with  their  swords  all  who  had  been  foremost 
in  toe  rebellion  ;  and  af terwards^  in  order  to  exercise  their 
valor  more  properly,  they  asked  to  be  led  against  the  bar- 
barians. Germanicas  readily  complied  with  their  desire. 
He  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Khine^  advanced  into  the  hos* 
tile  coantry  with  a  numerous  troop  of  chosen  men  taken 
from  the  legions  and  the  allies,  and  suddenly  attacking 
the  Germans,  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them,  whereas, 
among  the  Romans,  not  one  soldier  was  wounded. 

An  acconnt  of  this  disaster  soon  reached  several  of  the 
neighl)oring  tribes.  Inflamed  with  resentment,  they  took 
lip  arms,  and  posting  themselves  to  advantage,  surrounded 
the  woods  through  which  the  victors  were  to  pnss  in  re- 
turning to  their  camp.  After  skirmishing  with  the  front 
and  the  flanks  of  the  army,  they  fell  with  their  whole 
strength  upon  the  rear.  The  light  cohorts  of  the  auxil- 
iary troops  found  themselves  unahle  to  sustain  the  shock, 
»na  began  to  be  thrown  into  confusion  :  when  Germani- 
cus, riding  at  full  speed  to  one  of  the  legions,  cried  aloud 
that  the  time  was  now  come  for  them  to  efface,  by  a  noble 
exploit,  the  guilt  of  the  late  revolt  :  Let  tliem  char^re 
with  coiinii^e.  and  gain  immortal  honor."  Ani united  by 
these  words,  tlie  legion  rushed  to  the  attack,  and  at  the 
first  onset,  broke  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Tiie  barbari- 
ans tied  to  the  ojx'ii  ]»lnin,  where  the  liomans  pursued 
them  witl)  rlnndful  carnage:  from  that  time  the  march 
was  unmoieoied,  and  the  soldiers  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters. 

Tiberius  received  the- intelligence  of  these  events  with 
mingled  pleasurt  and  anxiety.  That  the  sedition  was  at  an 
endjVas  to  }iim  a  ioureti  of  satisfaction;  but  he  feared  that 
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the  success  of  (  lermaniiuis  would  inspire  him  willi  the 
idea  of  claiiiiiiiLf  tin-  ihrone  for  liiiiiself.  This  was  a 
groini(lles:s  suftpicioii;  the  young  piiiic<»,  bv  refu.siiii^^  at  the 
time  of  the  revolt  the  empire  protTcred  to  him  by  th(^  iimti- 
nied  legiuns,  had  just  given  an  incontrovertil)le  proof  of  his 
constant  iidelity.  tStill  nothing  could  diiuiuisli  tlie  secret 
envy  of  Tiberius,  and  he  only  waited  for  some  o})portu- 
nity.  or  rather  sought  some  pretence,  to  recall  his  nephew  to 
Eomo. 

In  tliG  mean  time,  (iernianicus  had  matured  his  plan  of 
opc'iauons  for  the  ensuing  summer.  He  opened  the  cam- 
paign by  a  sudden  and  successful  irruption  into  the  territo- 
ries near  the  Khine.  After  this,  he  prepared  to  march 
against  the  main  forces  of  the  enemy,  then  assembly  under 
the  command  of  the  same  Arminius  who  had,  six  years 
before,  obtained  a  memorable  victory  over  the  Bomans. 
Four  legions  and  the  cavalry  proceeded  by  land;  Germani* 
cus  with  four  other  legions  embarked  on  the  German  Sea, 
the  more  easily  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amisia 
(the  Ems).  All  arrived  in  due  time  at  the  place  of  desti- 
nation, and  the  whole  army  marched  towards  the  forest 
where  the  bones  of  Varus  and  his  legions  were  said  to  lie 
unburied. 

The  remains  of  Varus' army  found  unburied.^ 

As  the  Romans  were  advancing,  an  awful  spectacle  met 
tlieir  view  and  excited  in  every  breast  feelings  of  horror. 

They  saw  the  ground  white  with  bones,  in  some  places 
thinly  scattered,  in  others  lying  in  heaps,  as  the  unifortn- 
nate  soldiers  of  Varus  happened  to  fall  in  flight,  or  in  a 
body  resisted  to  the  last.  Fragments  of  javelins  and  the 
limbs  of  horses  lay  scattered  about  the  fields;  human 
skulls  were  seen  upoir  the  trunks  of  trees;  in  the  ad- 
jacent woods  stood  the  blood-stained  altars  on  which  the 
tribunes  and  principal  centurions  had  been  ofTered  up  in 
sacrifice:  and  near  the  decavinjr  intrenchnients  of  tho 
Roman  camp,  was  the  spot  where  some,  who  at  first  esci^^od 
the  ixtMcral  rna-sacre,  were  sup)K)sed  to  have  mude  their  last 
eii'ort,  and  perished  in  the  attempt. 

All  \\ ere  alTected  nt  this  Tnnnrnful  sight,  and  with  hearts 
oppre>sed  with  grief,  luiried  tlic  remains  of  their  slaughtered 
countrymen.  Thi>  duty  performed,  they  pressed  forward 
in  pursuit  of  an  enemy  whom  it  was  not  less  difficult  to  qy^x- 
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w»kd  than  to  conquer;  at  length,  Germanicas  deeming  the 
opportunity  favorable,  ordered  hU  cavalry  to  begin  the 
attack.  But  Arminius,  taking  advantage  of  the  defiles  and 
othe^' diflicnU  parts  of  the  country,  feigned  a  retreat  to  the 
forest;  then  suddenly  wheeling  about,  he  gave  the  signal  to 
the  troops  that  lay  in  ambush  in  the  woods  to  rusli  out/ 
against  the  Homaus.  The  cavalry  which  had  been  advanc- 
ing, and  the  auxiliary  cohort  destined  to  support  it,  strnck 
with  surprise,  were  put  to  Oight,  and  might  have  been 
entirely  defeated,  had  not  Gennanir  u?  come  up  with  tlie 
legions  in  order  of  battle,  and  checked  the  career  of  the 
enemy.  The  armies  parted  upon  equal  terms,  and  retired 
to  winter  quarters,  not  however  without  the  loss  of  manj 
brave  men  on  the  side  of  the  Romans;  while  the  survi- 
vors were  exposed  to  innumerable  hardships,  which  they 
overranie  only  by  their  fortitude  and  pntion«^e. 

Character  and  generosity  of  Germanicus  — In  all 
this  variety  of  events,  Germanicus  invariably  displayed 
the  crreatcst  personal  courage,  extraordinary  prudence, 
and  a  con.-tant  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  troops. 
Hi?  al.>ility  in  improving'  evorv  advantacr*'  and  every  oica- 
sion  of  success,  wa^  pai'ticu iarl v  rcinarlva))l(*.  When  the 
Germans  were  tu  be  attacked  and  drivcii  from  some  j)ost, 
ho  took  upon  himself  Xhv  m'»st  arduonH  part  of  the 
attempt,  leaving  the  easiest  duties  tn  Ids  lieutenants,  and 
yet  attribntiuLT  afterwards  to  their  conduct  so  much  of 
the  success,  tliat  thr*'e  of  them,  Silius,  Apronius  and 
Cecina.  olitainod  triumphal  honors. 

He  looked  upon  the  soldiers  as  in<  children,  and  treated 
them  with  trnly  paternal  kindness.  lie  never  uselessly 
expo>5ed  them  to  dangers,  nor  foujrht  any  battle,  except 
when  almost  certain  that  he  would  obtain  a  considerable 
advantaire.  After  an  enGrajrement,  he  visited  the  wounded, 
consoled  them  by  placini^  before  them  the  irlorv  of  the 
past  and  the  hope  of  the  future,  supplied  their  want?, 
and  with  his  own  money  indenniitied  tliose  who  had  i.;- 
fered  any  los^?  in  the  campaii^n.  So  many  virlues  and 
amiable  c]ualilies  greatly  endeared  (Jermanicus  to  his 
troops,  while  his  valor  and  skill  made  him  formidable  to 
the  enemy.  The  only  fault  perhaps  in  his  conduct,  was 
the  unrelenting  and  inhuman  rigor  with  which  he  carried 
QD  the  war  against  the  Germans,  spreading  slaughter  far 
a 
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and  wide,  and  laying  the  whole  country  waste  with  fire 
and  sword,  witliout  )*egard  to  ttsre  or  sex.* 

What  has  already  been  said  of  the  (iermanic  war,  belongs 
to  the  vears  14  and  1.*)  of  our  Lord.  To  ensure  the  buc- 
cess  of  the  next  cainpai^rn.  (Jerniani<'ns  determined  to 
have  all  his  troops  eonveyed  bv  water  into  the  heart  of 
the  enemy's  country  ;  by  his  orders,  a  fleet  consistinj^  of 
a  thousand  vessels  was  titled  out  f(»r  tlif  intended  expedi- 
tion. They  suik'd  from  the  eastern  eliannr]  of  the  Hhine, 
proceeded  over  the  lakes,  and  enteringr  the  (ierman  Ocean, 
went  as  far  ns  the  river  Amisia.  There  the  men  dis- 
embarked, and  the  ships  were  left  safe  at  their  moorin^^s. 
The  Uv)mans  advanceil  thron«,^h  the  plain,  crossed  the 
VisuiLns  { Wcscr),  and  atlm^ked  the  (lermaiis,  who  were 
encam[)eil  on  the  riirht  hank  of  that  river. 

At  the  signal  ^rivcn  by  (ierinanicus,  the  infantry  be*;an 
the  assault  in  front;  the  cavalry,  at  the  same  time, 
charged  the  Hank  and  rear  :  both  attacks  were  made  with 
so  much  vigor,  that  the  barbarians,  iu>t withstanding  their 
natural  braverv,  were  thrown  into  confusion  and  driven 
from  all  their  posts.  Yet  Arminius  perfornunl  wonders  j 
by  his  voi(re,  by  gestures,  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
still  endeavoring  to  sustain  the  com])at.  Wounded  ii,s  he 
was,  aiul  nearly  surro  nided,  he  bravtid  evcrv  ilansxer.  and 
at  length  by  vigorous  exert  ions.  escaj)i'(l  from  the  tield, 
having  previously  be-mraicd  his  face  with  iiiti  own  blood, 
in  order  to  disguise  himself. 

Decisive  victory  over  the  Germans.— The  enemy 
was  now  completely  routed.  The  victory  cost  the  Konums 
little  or  uot hi ng  ;  but  the<'ountry.  ten  miles  round,  was 
covered  with  mangled  bodies  and  the  arms  of  the  van- 

Siuished.  Among  the  spoils  was  found  a  large  quantity  of 
etterSy  which  the  Germans,  in  anticipatn)n  of  victory, 
had  destined  for  the  Roman  prisoners.  The  legions,  on 
the  field  of  battle,  again  proclaimed  Tiberius  emperor, 
and  having  raised  a  mound,  placed  on  the  top  of  it  a  pile 
of  German  arms^  trophies  of  their  victory,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion at  the  base  setting  forth  the  names  of  the  conquered 
nations. 

To  the  Germans  nothing  could  be  so  exasperating  as 


"Tacit.  Annal,  lib,  I,  n.  u,  lvi;  mud  lib,  II,  n.  xxv 
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this  monument  of  Roman  glory.  Inflamed  anew  with  the 
desire  of  rr  venge,  they  raised  fresh  troo])s,  and  once  more 
resolved  to  trv  the  hazard  of  a  battle.  Their  martial 
spirit  wjis  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Romans  :  still,  after 
a  tii-rce  and  obstinate  combat,  thov  were  atraiu  defeated, 
ami  many  of  them,  seeing  tiiat  t'urtlier  resUtaiice  would 
be  fi  iiitless,  8urren<iered  nt  discretion. 

Tiie  Slimmer  bein,i,^  now  far  adva?ic«»d,  (ifcrmaiii<'ii3 
onii-red  isoine  of  the  iegiona  to  return  by  iand  to  winter 
cjuarters  ;  he  himself  sailed  with  the  rest  down  the  liver 
Amisia  to  tiie  ()e('an.  '!1ie  weatlier  wa<  favora!)Iv'.  and 
the  sea  was  iniriillltMl  except  by  the  stroke  of  the  ours  inid 
the  rapid  motion  of  a  thonsand  vessels.  But  this  eaim 
was  of  short  duration.  The  skv  beeame  overcast  ;  a 
storm  of  hail  Inir.sl  upon  them  witii  sudtlen  fury  ;  s«[Ualls. 
of  wind  di'ove  the  billows  in  dilTerent  directions  ;  and  the 
pilot  no  iouLrer  knew  what  <Kiise  to  steer.  Horses,  arjus 
and  baggage  were  thrown  oserooard  in  order  to  liijflitrn 
the  ships  ;  still  many  of  them  were  eiihur  sunk,  or  wrecked 
on  distant  islands,  where  the  soldiers  perished  by  famine 
or  lived  only  upon  the  carcases  of  hor^ies  cast  by  the  sea 
upon  the  beach. 

At  length  the  storm  abated,  and  the  remaining  vessels 
snccessfnlly  reaeiie*!  the  land.  CJernianicus.  almost  driven 
to  despair,  tocik  every  possible  care  to  ♦rather  and  conifort 
liis  troops,  and  furiii.«^li  them  with  new  arms  and  idothes. 
Having  refitted  tlie  Heel,  he  sent  ships  to  the  islainls  scat- 
tered through  the  German  Sea.  in  search  of  the  soldiers 
who  had  been  cast  away  ;  by  these  timely  efforts  most  of 
them  were  saved. 

The  news  of  these  disasters  spreading  abroad^  the  Ger- 
mans thought  of  renewing  the  war ;  but  Qermanicns  was 
not  slow  in  counteracting  their  designs :  two  or  three 
parties  of  Roman  troops  very  soon  proved  to  them  the 
irailty  of  their  hopes.  According  to  the  account  given 
b^  the  prisoners,  tnere  never  was  seen  among  the  barba* 
nans  more  general  consternation :  the^  were  now  forced 
to  confess  that  the  Homans  rose  superior  to  adversity,  a 
nation  of  heroes  not  to  be  in  any  way  subdued  ;  and  no 
doubt  remained  that  another  summer  would  terminate 
the  war. 

Germanicus  called  to  Rome.— But  Tiberius  could 
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no  longer  broolv  tiie  idea  tlmt  German i<'us  .should  acquire 
po  much  ixlory  in  the  command  of  armies,  and  he  ardently 
desired  Ins  return.  All  his  letters  were  to  tliat  effect. 
In  them  h  '  remarked  tliat  it  woukl  bo  much  more  expe- 
di(;nt  to  abandon  the  CiermaiH  to  their  own  dissensions, 
and  tliat  it  ua-;  now  high  timo  for  their  conqueror  to 
return,  and  enjoy  in  the  capital  tlie  glorious  rest  due  to 
iiis  protractutl  labors.  Ocrmanicus  obeyed,  though  with 
reluctauce.  His  entrance  into  tlie  city  exhibited  a  niag- 
nilieent  spectacle;  and,  tliat  notiiing  might  be  wanting 
to  the  splendor  of  the  occasion,  Tiberius  ordered  money 
to  be  distributed  among  the  people  and  tliu  soldiers,  in 
the  name  of  the  young  prince.  He  moreover  appointed 
him  his  colleague  in  the  consulshi[>  for  the  ensuinsj:  year; 
but  these  marks  of  good  will,  though  specious,  were  by  no 
one  thought  sincere. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  what  he  liad  foreseen  with 
regard  to  the  termination  of  the  war,  really  happened. 
Tlie  different  nations  of  Germany,  no  longer  dreading  a 
foreign  power,  began,  according  to  the  custom  of  barba- 
rians, to  quarrel  amon;^  themselVes.  Various  battles  wore 
fought,  ia  which  Armmius,  at  the  head  of  his  country- 
men>  the  Clieruscans,  maintamed  his  former  glory,  and 
ffave  to  the  power  of  the  Marcoman  king  Maroboduus,  a 
fatal  blow  from  which  this  prince  never  recovered.  About 
the  same  time,  letters  were  received  at  Rome  from  another 
German  chieftain,  in  which  he  proposed  to  despatch 
Arminius,  provided  poison  should  be  sent  well  prepared 
for  that  effect.  These  letters  were  read  in  the  senate ; 
but  the  proposal  was  magnanimously  rejected,  and,  in 
imitation  of  the  noble  conduct  of  ancient  generals  in  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  Tiberias  answered  the  German  orince 
that  it  was  not  by  poison  and  frauds  but  by  steel  anu  open 
force  that  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  subdue  their 
enemies. 

Arminius'  death. — ^Nevertheless,  Arminius  did  not 
long  survive.  When  he  saw  the  Roman  troops  with- 
drawn from  the  German  territories,  and  Marobodnns  his 
chief  rival  fallen,  he  had  the  ambition  to  aim  at  the  sov- 
ereign power.  The  independent  spirit  of  hi^  countrynien 
turned  many  of  them  arrainst  him  :  Arminius  fought  with 
various  success,  and  fell  at  last  by  the  treachrrv  of  his 
Qwa  relations;    ''A  man/' says  Tacitus^  ''undoubtedly 
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to  be  considered  as  the  deliverer  of  Germany,  and  Trith 
far  more  honor  than  generals  and  kings  of  former  days, 
as  he  had  not  merely  to  cope  with  liomo  in  her  infancy, 
but  to  struggle  against  her,  now  that  she  had  grown  ii.io 
a  fiouri-limg  and  powerful  empire.  llo  attacked  ihe 
Romans  in  the  height  of  their  glory,  and  in  his  efforts 
against  them,  was  sometimes  victoiiuus,  often  defeated, 
yet,  in  the  issue  of  the  war,  still  unconquered.'^*  He  livta 
only  thirty-seven  years,  during  twelve  of  which  he  com- 
manded the  Germanic  league  ;  leaving  after  him  a  renown 
very  great  indeed,  but  tarnished  by  his  attempt  to  wrest 
from  his  couniiymen  that  liberty  A\hich  he  and  they  had 
60  long  and  so  gloriously  defended. 

The  death  of  Arminius  lulled  the  emperor^s  apprehen- 
sions with  respect  to  the  Germans,  who  having  lost  their 
hero,  did  not  for  a  long  time  excite  any  dangerous  dis- 
turbance, but  were  contented  with  the  peace  which  the 
Romans  suffered  them  to  enjoy.  This  was  the  great  object 
which  Tiberina  had  ardently  wished  for:  he  desired 
nothin^i^  so  much  as  to  prevent  revolts  and  maintain 
tranqniUity  in  the  empire.  Hence,  while  he  exercised  his 
tyranny  in  Borne,  Italy  and  the  provinces  had  compara- 
tiveljr  uttle  to  suffer  nnder  his  government.  On  many 
occasions,  he  manifested  great  zeal  for  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  altnough  addicted  *to  many  gio^s 
vices,  endeavored  to  stem  the  torrent  of  general  corrupticn. 
Acting  up  to  his  oi^n  maxim,  that  ihe  sheep  mn^i  be 
fhearedj  not  flayed,  he  took  great  care  that  the  subjects  of 
the  empire  should  not  be  oppressed  by  excessive  taxes, 
and  was  attentive  to  afiPord  speedy  assistance  to  those  who 
exrH'rioriced  unavoidable  misfortunes. 

A  iberius*  liberality. — Thus,  when  many  parts  of  Ai^'m 
Minor  were  laid  waste  by  a  tremendous  earthquake  which 
destroyed  in  one  night  twelve  celebrated  cities  (a.d.  17), 
the  liberality  of  the  emperor  wa?  an  abundant  source  of 
relief  to  the  surviving  inhabitants.  He  granted  them  a 
remission  of  all  tribute  for  five  years,  and  sums  of  money 
proportionate  to  their  losses.  By  this  generosity,  Tibe- 
rius gniTicd  great  praist  ,  and  the  cities  of  Asia,  to 
perpetuate  its  remembrance,  struck  medals — some  of 
which  are  yot  extant.    A  few  years  after,  all  that  quarter 
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of  the  capital  on  Mount  Oielras  was  destroyed  bv  a  confla- 
gration ;  Tiberius,  without  waiting  to  be  solicited  und 
petitioned  j  and  without  regard  to  the  rank  of  the  sufferers, 
equally  in4emnifiod  all  those  whose  houses  had  been 
burnt ;  those  who  had  no  friend  or.  protector  at  courts 
were  sent  for,  and  received  the  sums  necessary  to  rebuild 
their  dwellings.  At  another  time  he  gave  a  hundred 
millions  of  sesterces  (about  three  millions  of  dollars)  to 
repair  the  losses  occasioned  by  a  similar  accident.  Tnese 
acts  of  generositv  were  the  more  to  his  honor,  as  he  was 
very  modest  in  his  own  buildings.  Furthermore,  there 
was  another  kind  of  public  calamity  that  claimed  and 
drew  forth  his  munificence  :  the  practice  of  exacting  heavy 
interest,  and  the  want  of  a  good  currency,  having  caused 
great  distress  among  the  people,  he  caused  a  considerable 
fund  to  be  lent  out  of  the  inipenal  treasury,  without 
interest,  for  three  years,  on  condition  that  the  borrower^ 
for  the  security  of  the  exchequer,  should  give  a  mortgage 
on  lands  of  double  the  value.  By  that  seasonable  aid 
public  credit  was  revived. 

These  various  examples  plainly  show  that  Tiberius  was 
not  so  regardless  of  the  miseries  of  his  subjects  as  some 
writers  assert.  Yet  notwithstanding  these  generous  acts, 
it  must  be  coi^fessed  that  his  character  was  really  pcrveri^e 
and  cruel.  iVom  his  verv  vouth  these  defects  had 
appeared  ;  so  much  so  that  his  tutor  declared  him  to  be 
a  lump  of  clay  moistened  with  blood.  Hence  Rome  and 
the  patrician  families  had  much  to  dread  and  suffer  from 
his  suspicions  policy  :  it  was  even  a  misfortune  to  be 
nearly  related  to  him,  and  a  great  part  of  his  own  family 
l)v'<  unie  the  uuhappy  victims  of  his  cruel  and  jealous 

Germanicus  in  Asia. — Oermanirns,  after  his  tri- 
umph, w;!:-:  s't'iil,  to  A^ia  with  great  j-Dwcrs  from  the 
emiHTor  and  tiio  sciiatr.  t o  sottlc  some  important  business, 
and  tranquilli/.e  many  of  the  provinces  in  wliidi  consider- 
able disturbances  1)M'l  lately  been  excitrd.  He  faitlifully 
executed  his  commission,  and  conferred  upon  those 
conntrios  innumerable  lieneiits.  willi  a  courteous  dignity 
Avhich  enhanced  their  value.  Everywhere,  his  noble  and 
generou.^  eonduct  attracted  equally  the  praises  and  the 
affections  of  the  people. 

His  death. — But  Cneius  Piso,  a  prond  and  violent 
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man,  ha<l  been  at  tlio  same  tiiiu'  appointed  by  Tiberius 
governor  of  Syria,  with  .'-tirrt'l  orders,  as  it  was  b»'lii'ved, 
to  annoy,  oppose  and  counteract  (icrinanirus  in  i-vcry- 
thinL^,  a  commission  wliicli,  wbetbor  ^iven  or  fi-itriu'd, 
Mas  too  faithfully  pcrfoiriuMi.  Vor  a  lonir  time  the  young 
prince  bore  with  patierne  and  niuderatioii  the  alTronts 
and  injuries  heaped  on  iiim  by  hit  vih-  }jerHeeuior.  and 
even  treated  him  with  irciierosity  :  then  an  open  ru[)ture 
followeti,  shortly  after  which  <Jerinaniens  fell  sick,  and 
died  at  A?ttioch»  nnder  the  impressioTi  that  lie  had  been 
poisoned  hy  Pisr)  and  his  consort  Phniema. 

Inteuiie  was  the  grief  occasioned  ihrou^diout  the  empire 
by  the  death  of  (u'rmanicnB.  AVhen  his  disconsolate 
widow  Agrippina  carried  back  in  an  urn  the  ashes  of  her 
husband,  she  found  the  roads  covered  with  ]>c(»ple  whose 
tears  and  sighs  told  her  how  deeply  they  >liaied  in  her 
aifli<Tion.  J^ut  it  would  be  ditlicult  to  describe  the  sorrow 
evinced  in  the  capital;  the  day  on  wiiich  the  remains  of 
the  i)rince  w(Te  depo8ite<l  in  the  tomb  of  Augustus,  was 
one  of  inexpressible  monrning.  Tiberius  himself  n.am- 
fested  exteriorly  a  grief  in  which  his  heart  probably  had 
no  share,  and  was  obliged  to  abandon  Piso  to  the  public 
indignation.  This  unhappy  man  was  not,  it  is  true,  con- 
victed of  the  crime  laid  to  liis  charge  j  but  he  had  com- 
mitted other  crimes  deserving  the  eetrerity  of  the  law. 
Piso  perceiyed  his  danger :  before  the  trial  wascotichtded, 
he  was  found  dead  in  nis  chamber,  with  his  throat  cut, 
and  a  sword  lying  near  him  on  the  floor ;  but  whether  he 
had  committed  suicide,  or  had  been  killed  by  others  for 
fear  of  what  he  might  disclose,  was  left  uncertain. 

The  other  enemies  of  Germanieus  met  with  little 
severity ;  on  the  contrary^  his  family  supplied  new  victims 
to  the  insatiable  hatred  of  Tiberins.  80  fur  did  the 
cruelty  of  the  emperor  extend,  that  he  caused  Agrippina 
*  and  her  two  eldest  sons  to  perish  by  ill-treatment  and 
stanration.  Ilavitig  a  real  affection  for  no  one  but  Iiim* 
self,  he  bore  with  a  firmness  bordering  on  insensibility, 
the  death  of  his  own  son  Dmsus,  who  had  been  poisoned 
by  the  commander  of  the  praetorian  (  imperial)  guards. 

This  commander  wi»=:  a  certain  i£iius  Sejanus,  who, 
gaining  the  favor  of  Tiberius,  rose  from  the  rank  of  a 
simple  knight  to  that  of  his  chief  minister.  New  honors 
were  daily  conferred  upon  him,  and  in  a  short  time  his 
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BOwer  was  not  far  inferior  to  that  of  Tiberius  liimself. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  success,  he  conctiTetl  the  daring 
design  of  opening  his  way  to  the  tiirone  by  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  im].oriai  ianaJj.  After  DiUbus  and  the  sons 
of  Germanicus  weie  ren«0Ted,  he  pievaikd  upon  the 
emperor  to  retire  fiom  Home  for  the  sake  of  greater  tran- 
quillity, and  to  intrust  the  reigns  of  government  to  him, 
his  tried  and  faithful  minister,  liut  while  Sejanus^  thus 
far  saccessful,  was  revolving  in  his  mind  the  last  step  for 
the  accomplish  meat  of  his  designs^  his  treason  was 
detected;  and  Tiberius  huving,  by  a  message,  informed 
the  senate  of  the  whole  ailair,  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced against  the  traitor  and  executed  withont  delay. 
Most  of  the  friends  and  relations  of  jSejanus  were  involved 
in  iiis  ruin. 

Preaching  and  death  of  Christ.— While  these 
painful  events  occurred  in  Home,  Judea  was  the 
theatre  of  most  interesting  events.  For  more  than  three 
years,  our  Lord  favored  it  with  the  public  spectacle  of  his 
heavenly  virtues  and  the  preaching  of  his  Gospel,  which 
he  conlirmed  by  many  miracles  ;  and  finally,  by  his  pas- 
sion and  death,  he  completed  the  great  work  of  the 
redemption  of  mankind  (a.d.  33).  'Jlirro  days  after,  lie 
rose  glorious  from  the  dead  :  fn  (nu'ntiy  apjieaied  to  his 
disciple?,  «zivitig  thrm,  during  forty  days,  various  nec- 
essary instruct  ions  jihout  tlie  pstnhlishnicnt  and  govern- 
ment of  his  Chiiri-'li  ;  commiited  to  Sr.  Peter  the  care  of 
liis  flock  ;*  comnii-^ioned  him  and  the  other  Apostles  to 
go  and  teaeh  all  nations,  with  the  positive  promise  of  his 
daily  assistjineo  till  the  (mrI  of  the  world  j  f  and  then 
ascended  into  lieaven  in  their  presence. 

After  ten  dayp.  the  A])osiles  being  all  assembled  in 
Jerusalem,  the  JIcjIv  (J host  came  down  upon  them  in  a 
visible  manner.  They  iniuiediaiely  began  to  preach  with 
astonishing  success.  The  first  two  diseour^cp  of  St.  Peter 
converted  ti^ht  ibousand  Jews  :  many  moro  afterwards 
became  conxeit  •  :  so  that,  even  before  the  close  of 
Tiberius*  reign,  a  nuniorous  Chureh  w.js  alieady  estab- 
lished in  Jeri.salem,  whence  the  light  of  the  Gospel  be- 
gan to  dilBtuse  itself  in  every  diiccliuLt  ujid  ui  every  part  of 
the  world. 


•  John  xii.  it),  17.      '  t  Matth.  xxviu.  IJ,  ;:0. 
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These  are  the  only  consoling  objects  which  present 
themselves  to  our  view  in  ihe  midst  of  a  deluge  of  crimes  ; 
for  110  age  was  ever  more  corrupted.  Tibeiiutj,  alove  all, 
wiihoiii  ceaMiig  to  pay  some  altenlion  to  the  public  ueal, 
every  day  gave  fuller  scope  to  his  unruly  passions,  and  to 
his  tyrannical  cruelties  against  the  hrst  lamilies  of  the 
empire.  Iniui uiaiions.  n  i;ils  and  executions  were  mn It i- 
plied,  and  the  mon  iiiucUioiis  personages  in  Kome  ^uaI- 
uaily  di-appeared,  unlia]'py  objects  of  the  iiuUed  of  a 
suspicious  and  sanguinary  prince. 

Death  of  Tiberius. —  Nothing  can  be  in  agintd 
ji.oic  degrading  to  humanity,  than  the  scenes  which 
marked  the  last  years  of  his  life,  JS'o  less  odious  to  him* 
self  than  to  others,  he  retired  into  the  small  and  at  that 
time  delightful  island  of  Caprea,  a  name  which  no  one 
eyer  after  remembered  and  pronounced  without  horror. 
There  he  abandoned  himself,  for  several  jrcars^  to  all  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  mobt  profligate  i^assions,  his  cruelties  alwajs 
keeping  pace  with  his  debaucheries*  At  length  his  con* 
atitution  was  broken^  and  his  strength  began  to  fail.  In 
the  hope  of  finding  a  more  salubrious  situation^  he  left 
the  island  of  Caprea,  and  went  over  to  the  continent, 
where,  falling  very  sick  at  Misenum,  a  promontory  near 
l^anles,  he  was>  on  the  16th  of  March  (a. P.  37},  seized 
with  a  fainting  fit  during  which  many  thought  him  dead. 
He  however  recovered  his  senses:  but  Macro,  the  com- 
mander of  the  praetorian  guard,  who  had  already  paid  his 
liomageto  the  presumed  successor,  gave  orders  th^t  the 
old  emperor  s^hould  be  smothered  with  pillows.  Thus,  in 
his  seventy-eighth  year,  and  the  twenty-third  of  hisreign, 
Tihciius,  who  had  himself  so  often  hv>  '\  guilty  ot 
perfidy  to  others,  perished  by  the  perfidy  of  his  own 
friends. 

He  did  not  reach  at  once  the  height  of  wickedness 
which  has  justly  caused  his  memory  to  be  held  in  detes- 
tation :  Tacitus  well  observes  a  striking  gradation  in  his 
course  of  vice  and  tyranny,  and  accurately  defines  its 

different  stages.  Tiberius/*  says  he,  *'  was  much  es-  " 
teemed  while  a  private  man,  and  as  long  as  he  held  offices 
under  Augustus.  lie  was  artful  in  feigning  virtue,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  own  n  ign.  luitil  the  death  of  Ger- 
manicus  and  I)ni.^n«:  bis  actions  weri^  a  mixture  of  good 
and  evil,  during  the  iiCetime  of  his  mother  Livia;  detes- 
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tably  cruel,  but  secret  in  bis  debaucberies,  wliile  be  lovod 
or  feared  Sejaiius;  hi.-tly.  be  abandoned  bimself  to  every 
burt  of  prolii^acy*  wIumi.  freed  from  all  tbe  restraints  of 
fear  and  sbauic.  be  knew  and  followed  no  other  guide 
than  tbe  bent  of  his  abonunahlo  ineiiaaiion>."  ♦ 

riuedrus,  tbe  celebrated  fabulist,  and  Quintus-C'urtins, 
tbe  elegant  historian  of  Alexander,  lived  under  Tibeiiud; 
the  poets  Pcrsius  and  Lucau  llouriohed  shortlj  after. 

CALIGULA,— A.D.  37-41. 

One  of  the  sons  of  German  ions,  not  only  had  escaped 
tbe  ruin  in  which  tbe  rest  of  bis  family  wore  involved,  out 
even  constantly  enjoyed  tbe  favnr  of  Tiberius,  and  became 
bis  adopted  son.  This  wa^i  Caius,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Caligula  (from  Calif/a,  a  sort  of  military  boot 
which  ho  had  been  accustomed  to  wear,  whilst  yet  a  child, 
in  the  camp  of  his  father).  He  succeeded  tfie  late  em- 
peror withoat  opposition,  and  oven  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  the  whole  empire ;  indeed  he  seemed  at  first,  by 
sercral  acts  of  clemency  and  beneficence,  to  deserve  this 
mark  of  public  esteem.  He  restored  many  privik  ^i  s  to 
the  people  ;  delivered  innocent  and  calumniated  persous 
from  prison  and  banishment ;  abolished  arbitrary  proseon- 
tions  for  crimes  of  state  ;  and  evinced  intentions  so  good, 
that  he  received  from  the  senate  the  most  flattering  honors. 

Hut  the  joy  of  the  Romans  was  not  of  long  dnration, 
an  I  their  hones  of  a  prosperous  government  were  cruelly 
d(»  ;eived.  Caligula  was  taken  dangerously  ill,  and  after 
his  recovery,  either  because  he  was  unwillinn^  any  longer 
to  restrain  hi-^  passions,  or  because  bis  intellect  had  been 
impaired  by  the  viuleuf^o  of  the  disease,  he  be^an  to  aot 
like  a  madman,  and  indulged  in  every  species  of  injustice^ 
c'uolty  and  licentiousness. 

Caligula's  extravagrance  and  crueltjr. — He  com- 
menced his  extravagant  career  by  spending,  in  prames  anil 
foolish  entertainments,  two  billions  five  hundred  millions 
of  se-terce-  faimnt  sixty-three  millions  of  dollars),  in  less 
than  one  year  ;  and  when  the  public  trrn>nry  was  drained, 
he  bad  recourse  to  the  most  frightful  extortions.  Daily 
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confisoiit ions,  oppressive  tSt'f.c.  r(  |nn(\  pliindor  and  ir.iii- 
der  of  the  wealthirst  citizens,  were  the  means  to  whicii 
Caliixula  reported,  in  order  to  gather  heap?  of  gold  and 
silver  for  the  indulgence  of  his  uninterrupted  cxtravn- 
ganee.  On  one  occasion,  being  at  play,  he  happened  lo 
Want  money.  He  sent  for  the  pni)lie  register  \vhi(di  con- 
tained tlie  namco  of  the  pru]>erty-hol(ltTS»  condenine<l  a 
certain  innnbcr  of  them  to  dcatli.  and  sai<].  with  a  >niile, 
to  those  with  whom  he  was  playing:  "How  unhuky  vnii 
are  I  It  has  taken  vou  a  lonir  time  to  win  a  nmali  sum. 
and  in  one  moment  I  have  \u>ii  six  hundred  millions  of 
sesterces  (fifteen  millions  of  dollars)." 

In  barbarity  Caligula  was  never  surpassed.  He  wibhed 
that  the  Roman  ]»eople  had  but  one  head,  that  it  might 
he  struck  oil  at  a  blow.  This  was  impossible,  but  he  at 
least  caused  many  persons  to  be  massacred  by  his 
soldiers,  or  thrown  into  the  arena,  there  to  be  devoured 
b}^  wild  beasts,  their  tongues  liaving  been  previously  cut 
out,  to  prevent  them  from  complaiuiiig.  He  forced 
others  to  kill  tliemselves,  among  the  rest  young  Tiberius 
his  coasin,  and  grandson  of  the  late  emperor.  Neither 
rank  nor  age  was  exempt  from  his  fury.  At  a  repast 
with  the  two  consuls,  he  suddenly  burst  into  a  loud  lau^h: 
the  consuls  having  respectfully  entreated  him  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  cause  of  his  extraordinary  j(jy :  I  was 
think insr/'  he  replied^  **  that  it  requites  but  a  sign  from 
me,  to  nave  both  of  yon  killed  in  an  instant,"  It  was 
his  pleasure  to  see  the  victims  of  his  monstrous  cruelty 
suffer  excruciating  torments ;  his  delight  to  make  them 
feel  death,  and  benold  their  blood  flowing  and  their  limbs 
scattered. 

The  more  ferocious  and  barbarous  he  was  fov/ards  men, 
the  more  kind  and  feeling  he  was  towards  beasts.  He 
honored' his  horse^  called  /nrt^/r/tM,  in  every  manner  he 
conld  imagine :  he  gave  him  a  palace,  with  guards,  ser- 
vants, a  cook,  and  such  other  attendants  as  the  happy 
animal  might  require  in  /)rd<  r  to  entertain  hir*  guests  with 
duesolemnity.  He  invited  him  to  his  own  table,  at  which 
he  gave  him  gilded  barley  to  eat,  and  wine  to  drink  in 
golden  cups.  Incitatns  was  clothed  in  pnrple,  wore  a 
collar  of  pearls,  and  the  night  before  he  had  to  run  in  the 
races,  sentinels  were  placea  around  his  palace,  to  prevent 
the  least  noise  that  might  disturb  his  repose.    In  tine. 
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Caligula  was  accustomed  to  swear  by  his  horse,  and  he 
would  ijave  appointed  iiuu  conbui,  had  he  not  been  pre- 
vented by  deatli. 

His  military  expeditions.— II is  military  exploits  were 
not  less  extravagant.  In  addition  to  the  armies  stationed 
in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  he  raised  new  troops,  and 


gladiators,  to  join  the  old  legions  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  Here  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  As  the 
Germans  scorned  to  fight  against  such  a  general,  that  he 
might  not  leave  the  frontier  without  some  semblance  of 
victory,  he  contrived  a  scheme  in  }>erfect  accordance  with 
his  character.  A  detachment  of  his  own  troops  was  sent 
to  the  other^  side  of  the  Rhine,  with  secret  orders  to  con- 
eeal  themselves  in  a  wood.  Then  Caligula^  crossing  over 
at  the  head  of  the  legions,  marched  against  them ;  the 
pretended  enemy  was  easily  routed^  and  the  emperor  re- 
turned crowned  with  laurels. 

His  courage  impelled  him  afterwards  to  go  to  the  sea- 
coast  facing  Gi*eat  Britain.  As  soon  as  he  arrived,  he 
drew  up  the  legions  along  the  shore,  and  having  gone  np 
a  short  distance  in  tlio  imperial  galley,  retunn  1  m  great 
haste  and  gave  the  signal  for  battle.  The  soldiers,  with 
surprise,  asked  who  was  their  enemy  ;  when  Caligula  in- 
formed them  that  the  enemy  was  the  ocean  just  con- 
quered by  him  in  tlieir  presence,  and  that  they  had 
nothing  else  to  do  than  collect  the  shells  thrown  on  the 
shore,  as  tronhies  of  this  great  victory.  The  better  to 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  so  glorious  an  <*nt,  he 
laid  the  fo. nidation  of  a  lofty  tower,  and  set  out  lor  iiome, 
in  order  to  give  himself  the  honors  of  a  triumph. 

To  till  up  the  measure  of  his  absurdities,  he  even  arro- 
gated to  himself  divine  honors.  He  had  a  temple  erected 
to  his  name,  and  a  -tatiic  to  which  sacritiecs  were  offered. 
Of  the  order  of  sac rilica tors  instituted  for  this  purpose, 
tlie  prineip  i!  !*!'^^^<^r8  were  his  uncle  Claudius,  his  wile, 
his  horse,  and  himsolf. 

Caligula's  death. — At  last  it  entrrod  into  the 
nund  of  Caligula  that  the  Jews  were  a  most  unhappy 
people  in  not  aeknowlediring  him  as  a  rod  :  he  therefore 
resolved  to  have  liis  statue  placed  and  adored  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.    But  before  he  could  execute  his 
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design,  a  violent  death  closed  his  career  of  crime  and 
impiety.  Cherea,  a  tribnne  of  the  praetorian  guards, 
stabbed  him  in  the  centre  of  Rome,  after  he  had  reigned 
four,  and  lired  twenty-nine  years  (a. n.  41).  His  name 
is  everywhere  recorded  as  that  of  the  worst  of  men  and 
a  monster  of  cmelty. 

On  the  assassination  of  Caligula,  dreadful  confusion 
followed  in  Home.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  senate  to  re- 
establish the  commonwealth  ;  but  the  praetorians  pro- 
claimed Claudius  emperor,  and  the  senators  were  com- 
pelled to  submit. 

This  Claudius  was  the  brother  of  Germanicus,  and 
uncle  of  Caligula  :  a  man  of  so  weak  an  intellect  and 
such  unconquerable  timidity,  that  his  mother  Antonia, 
when  bhe  met  with  any  .>illy  person,  wm  accustomed  to 
sav  :  **  He  is  as  CToat  a  fool  as  niv  son  Claudius."  Such 
n  man  was  assuredly  more  in  nct'd  of  hfMn'"-  ltivc  rn( d,  tlian 
qualilied  to  govern  others  ;  yet,  for  the  LMi-aier  liurnilia- 
tioiiof  luailu^n  lionie,  AluuLrlity  Cod  puriiiittcd  him  to 
hoM  the  sceptre  durina;  tliiit^'cn  years. 

Invasion  of  Great  Britain. — TIh'  umst  impoiiant 
event  of  his  reign  was  an  invn«ion  of  (ireat  Britain,  wliiuh 
reduced  a  conpifb-rablc  part  of  that  country  to  the  liuniau 
puwcr.  Hitherto,  tiie  Hrii(»ns  had  retained  their  ori^'inal 
independence  :  but  at  the  instigaiiun*  of  lieric,  a  British 
chieftain  whom  domestic  factions  had  driven  from  his 
native  land,  the  em{)eror  e<.m tjiandcd  Aulus  Plaulius  to 
undertake  the  conouesit  with  four  legions  and  their  auxil- 
iaries. It  was  with  great  difliculty  that  the  Iruopa  were 
induced  tocjigage  in  the  attem})t»  and  go  to  another  world  ; 
for  Bueli  thev  considered  Great  Britain  :  ai  leULtii  ih«  v 
followed  their  general,  crossed  the  channel,  and  laLdtd,  as 
it  appears,  in  the  county  of  Kent.  The  natives,  notwith- 
standing their  fright  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  invad- 
ers, made  a  gallant  resistance  :  but,  overpowered  by  tho 
well-disciplined  troops  of  the  Romans,  they  soon  began  to 
give  way  and  Plautius,  pursuing  his  advantage,  arrived  at 
the  month  of  the  Thames.  Ko  sooner  was  Claudius  in- 
formed of  the  success  of  his  lieutenant,  than  he  set  out  to 
take  the  command  in  person*   He  did  not,  however^  stay 
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more  than  sixteen  davs  in  the  island  :  after  reeeivin''  the 
Fiibiiussion  of  the  natives  in  the  vieiuitv,  he  returned  to 
Kunie,  whure  he  enjojcd  the  lionora  of  u  maguiliceut 
triumph. 

The  war  nevertlide-s  was  not  yet  ended.  Plautius, 
who  was  ii'ft  Ik  hind  with  a  powerful  army,  spent  four 
years  more  in  extendini:  and  seeui  ini,^  lii.s  conquests.  Ves- 
j)a8iau,  an  oHieer  who:<e  merit  afterwards  raised  him  to 
the  throne,  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  that  expedi- 
tion :  at  the  head  of  a  lioman  tegiou  and  some  auxiliaries, 
he  fouglit  thirty  battles,  took  twenty  towns,  and  subdued 
two  of  the  British  nations.  Thus,  a  great  part  of  the 
country  north  and  south  of  the  Thames,  was  reduced 
to  a  Homan  province. 

Five  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  (a.  d.  48),  Plau- 
tius went  to  receive,  in  the  capital  of  the  empire,  the  re- 
ward of  his  services  and  was  succeeded  in  Britain  by  Os- 
torius  Scapula,  who  not  only  kept  bat  even  enlarged 
the  conquests  of  his  predecessor.  Boon  after  his  arrival, 
he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Britons  bordering  on  the 
Roman  province,  who  thought  that  an  extraordinarv  eftort 
might  nd  them  of  their  invaders,  at  a  time  when  the  new 
general  was  yet  unacqmiinted  with  their  manner  of  war- 
farQ  and  the  rigor  of  tlieir  winters.  Ostorius,  sensible 
how  much  the  reputation  of  a  commander  depends  on  his 
first  success,  immediately  marched  against  them,  cut  to 
pieces  those  who  resisted,  and  dispersed  the  survivors.  A 
second  victory,  which  in  a  short  time  followed  the  first, 
gave  him  a  decided  superiority  over  the  natives. 

Caractacus. — Hut,  the  Silnres  who  lived  between  the 
Severn  and  the  Irish  Sea,  were  not  so  easily  subdued. 
Led  on  by  Caraetaeus,  the  greatest  warrior  in  the  country, 
they  continued  tn  defend  their  liberty  with  undaunted 
couraore.  Their  armv,  by  the  arrival  of  many  allies,  be- 
(•:?M)e  very  numerous,  and  so  great  was  tlieir  animosity 
against  the  Humans,  that  Ostorius  could  witli  diffi- 
culty be  induced  lu  give  them  battle.  His  troops  loudly 
insisting,  and  crying  nut  that  they  were  sure  of  victory, 
Ostorius  looked  upon  Liieir  ardor  as  a  happy  presage,  nor 
was  he  deceived  in  his  expectation.  No  obstacle  could 
suecessfully  op[)ose  the  iioman  legions.  -^Fhey  crossed  a 
riv<  I',  entered  the  enemy's  iTitrenchments.  and  amidst  a 
shower  of  darts,  occupied  the  heights  on  which  their 
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adversaries  Iiad  posted  tliemselves.  The  iSiiures  were  en- 
tiii  ly  defeated.  The  family  of  Carnctacus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors,  and  the  ehit  fiain  himself,  betrayed 
hy  his  own  relutioiiti,  was  delivered  in  ciiuins  to  the  iiouian 
general. 

This  event  was  celebrated  in  Home  with  f^reat  joy. 
**  The  fame  of  ('Mnirtjiens  liud  already  cr().«"-'ed  the  seas  ; 
an<1  tlie  naiivcsul'  Italy  wi-rc  anxious  to  behohl  the  man 
wiu»  had  l)raved  for  nine  y(  ai  s  liie  power  of  K<>inp.  As 
he  pas.-cd  ihrouL'h  flic  impel  i.al  city,  he  expressed  his 
Knrpii.se  tlial  men  w  ii<t  |)(*-<e>sed  i-ucli  palaees  at  homt-, 
shonld  deem  it  uorlli  their  while  to  li^'ht  for  the  u  letehed 
hovels  of  Britain."*  lie  appeared  in  llie  presenee  of 
Chmdius  with  eharaeteristie  magnanimiiy,  and.  while 
the  other  prisoners  bewailed  with  tears  their  nnhappy 
fate,  he  behaved  and  spoke  like  a  hero.  The  empemr 
treated  him  with  kiudaess^  and  set  him  and  his  family  at 
liberty. 

Claudius'  contemptible  life  and  death. — Tlie 
other  events  of  the  reigfn  of  Claudius  are  little  worthy  of 
notice.  His  jerovernment  was  a  mixLure  of  good  and  evil, 
from  the  variety  of  good  and  evil  counsels  which  lie  re* 
ceived,  and  according  as  he  was  left  to  his  natural  moder- 
ation, or  controlled  by  base  advisers.  In  private,  he  led  a 
contemptible  life,  and  after  being  infamously  dishonored 
by  Messalina,  his  first  \fite,  he  was  poisoned  by  his  second 
wife  Agrippina. 

This  Agrippiua,  the  daughter  of  Gormanicus,  was  a 
wicked  aud  ambitious  princess,  who  used  her  utmost  en- 
deavors to  secure  the  succession  to  the  throne  for  Domi- 
tins,  her  son  by  a  former  husband.  Having  at  length 
prevailed  upon  Claudius  to  adopt  Domitius,  and  coiSer 
on  him  the  title  of  CaBsar,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  son 
Britannicus^  she  soon  effected  the  object  of  her  wishes,  by 
poisoning  the  stupid  emperor.  He  died  in  the  14th  year 
of  Ills  reign,  the  64th  of  his  life,  and  the  54th  of  the 
Christian  era. 
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Favorable  promise  of  Nero's  reign. — The  son  of 
Agrippiiia.  on  assuminir  the  imperial  crown,  exchanged 
his  birtJi-name  Doniiiius  for  that  of  Claudius  Nero,  the 
name  of  his  adoptive  family.  He  liad  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fits of  a  ^ood  education  under  the  ]>liil(»sopher  Seneca.  » 
Whih'  controlled  by  this  wise  tutor,  and  bv  Burrhus,  tho 
commander  of  his  guards,  a  man  of  great  laU-nts  and  in- 
tegrity, Xero  preserved  a  show  of  decency  in  his  public 
conduct.  Like  Tiberius  and  Oaliirula,  he  commenced  his 
reign  by  performing  several  laudable  acts,  took  great  care 
to  have  the  city  plentifully  supplied  with  everytiiing 
needful  and  gave  considerable  pensions  to  poor  senators 
who  could  not  otherwise  support  their  rank  and  dignity. 
On  a  certain  day,  when  a  deatli-warrant  was  brought  to 
him  to  be  signed  ;  **  I  wish,''  said  he,  **  I  had  never  learned 
to  write/'  When  the  senate,  on  one  occasion,  had  offered 
him  their  sincere  thanks,  he  replied :  "  I  shall  bo  happy 
to  reoeiTe  your  thanks,  when  I  truly  deserve  thoni."  In 
a  word,  Nero's  actions.  In  the  beginning,  were  character- 
ized by  clemency,  liberality,  kindness,  end  everything 
calculated  to  win  the  affections  of  the  people. 

Murder  of  Brittanicus  and  Agrippina.— Bnt  his 
vices  could  not  long  brook  restraint ;  his  true  character 
a}>peared  in  its  native  deformity,  a  compound  of  all  that 
is  cruel,  infamous  and  base.  His  crueltv  first  displayed 
itself  in  the  poisoning  of  his  yonnf^  brotner  Britannicns, 
whose  gentle  disposition  had  excited  his  fears  lest  he 
should  gain  too  much  upon  the  favor  of  the  Romans. 
The  poison  which  perfidious  olTicers  administered  to  the 
young  prince  at  table,  was  so  violent,  tlnit  he  presently 
lost  the  use  of  his  senses,  fell  upon  the  floor,  and  soon  ex- 
pired ;  while  Nero,  who  was  present,  and  scarcely  eigh- 
teen  years  old,  beheld  that  awful  spectacle  with  the 
steadiness  of  a  tyrant  already  hardened  in  crime. 

This  atrocious  deed  was  but  a  prelude  to  another  still 
more  heinous,  tlie  murder  of  his  mother  Agrippina.  He 
endeavored  first  to  have  her  drowned  in  the  sea  ;  but,  this 
plan  failing,  she  was,  by  his  command,  slain  in  a  house 
into  which  she  had  retired. 
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Murder  of  Octavia  and  Poppea. — After  sndi 
crimes,  nothiiii:^,  how  liorrid  goever,  can  appear  aston- 
i^hhi^  ill  the  life  of  such  a  monster  as  Nero,  lie  spared 
iH'ither  liis  lirst  wife,  Octavia,  who^e  veins  were  opc  Tied 
by  his  orders  :  nor  hh  st^eoiKl.  called  Poppea,  whom,  in  a 
lit  of  ra^e.  lie  kilK'ii  bv  a  blow  witli  his  foot  :  nor  his 
tutor  Burrhn?,  whom,  it  was  helii  vrd,  ho  poisoned,  in 
ordfM'  to  rid  him-elf  of  liis  ndmonii  ions  ;  nor  prccrptor 
S'.  !i  ea,  who.  toi^eilier  with  the  poet  Lucan.  in-iiiL'  ac- 
cust-d  of  liavinir  taken  part  in  some  eonspij-acv  a^^ainst 
him,  was  eommandetl  to  termiuaie  liis  f»\Mi  exi.-tence  :  a 
coinrnaiid  which  hr)th  o1>eyed.*  NtTo  -|  ortcd  wiili  tln^ 
lives  of  r^tlier-.  and  l\(»iiu'  daily  lost  her  most  virtuous  and 
illustri'Mis  citizens,  vi'-tiin-  of  iii^  tvrannv. 

Corbulo  in  Armenia. — In  the  mean  time,  it  was 
neeissaiy  to  Jidopt  measures  for  expellinfi:  the  Parthinns  * 
from  Armenia,  which  thev  had  latelv  invaded.  Corbulo, 
a  ireneral  of  well-known  talents,  was  sent  a^rainst  them. 
When  lie  arrived  in  Svria  to  take  the  cnimaud  of  the 
legions,  he  found  them  greatly  weakened  by  idleness  and 
insubordination.  His  first  care  was  to  subject  them,  as 
■well  as  the  new  levies,  to  tlie  laws  of  strict  discinline,  and 
to  train  them  to  the  hardiihips  of  war  by  constuni  .abor, 
paiiifui  marches  or  encampments,  and  other  miiiiary 
exercises:  by  rewards  properly  bestowed  and  punishments 
justly  inflicted  :  hut  particularly  by  giving  to  all  an 
example  of  unshaken  courage  in  dangers,  and  unconquer- 
able fortitude  in  enduring  fatigue. 

As  soon  as  Corbulo  could  rely  on  his  troops,  he  led 
them  against  the  enemy.  On  their  side,  the  Parthiaus 
advanced  against  bim,  under  the  command  of  Tiridate,  a 
brother  to  their  kin^  Volo^eses.  According  to  their  cus- 
tom, they  moTcd  with  rapidity  from  place  to  place,  and 
by  this  wild  and  desultorjr  wai*fare,  more  than  by  vie- 
tories,  .kept  t^e  country  in  constant  alarm.  Corbulo 
endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  bring  them  to  an  engagement : 
he  was  obliged  to  adopt  the  veiy  }>lan  of  the  enemy,  and 
dividing  his  troops  into  separate  bodies,  at  last  succeeded 
in  counteracting  all  the  operations  of  Tiridate. 

Total  subjugation  of  Arnienia.— This,  however,  did 
jaot  suffice  to  terminate  the.  war,  and  more  decisive  meas- 
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urcs  were  iv>n?-te(i  to  bv  tho  l?oman  gonoral.  He  prej?FPd 
forward,  conipciled  all  the  towns  and  fortresses  in  his  way 
to  snrrcndor  and  finally  arrived  before  Artaxate,  the  cap- 
ital of  Araieiiia  :  it  was  taken  in  one  dav,  and  burnt,  after 
sunicii'iit  time  had  been  allowed  to  the  inhabitants  to 
save  their  lives';  Tigranocerta,  another  important  city, 
surrendered  witiiout  resistance,  and  was  spared  by  the 
conquerors.  Tho  Tarthians,  then  terrified  at  the  sudden 
and  repeated  successes  of  Corbnlo,  sued  for  peace.  It 
was  granted,  and  even  Armenia,  which  had  been  the  chief 
occasion  of  this  long  struggle,  was  given  as  a  possession 
to  Tiriduto,  on  the  sole  condition  that  he  would  lay  down 
his  diadem  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor's  statue  in  the 
Roman  camp,  and  afterwards  repair  to  Koine,  to  receive  it 
again  from  the  emperor  himself.  I'Lrms  so  favorable  to 
his  fortunt\  the  i'ariliian  ]>rinoo  readily  accepted  and 
faithfully  executed.  The  Uomans,  on  their  part,  strictly 
fullilled  their  engagements;  thus  we  see  that  they  were 
still  terrible  in  battle,  and  moderate  after  victory. 

Suetonius  in  Great  Britain. — What  Corbnlo  did 
in  Asia,  was  done  in  Great  Britain  by  Suetonius  Paulinus, 
Hnothcr  famous  general.  To  him  the  empire  was  indebted 
for  the  reduction  o!  the  isle  of  Mona,  now  called  Anglesey, 
where  he  established  a  garrison  and  destroyed  the  groves 
used  br  the  natives  for  their  cruel  and  superstitions  rites. 
But  the  Britons,  availing  themselves  of  his  absence, 
formed  a  powerful  league  to  recover  their  freedom^  and  to 
throw  off  a  yoke  which  the  insolence  and  extortions  of 
the  Boman  soldiers  rendered  every  day  more  oppressive. 
The  whole  province  ros^  in  arms ;  the  colonies  founded 
by  the  conquerors  were  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword ; 
liondon  and  other  municipal  towns  were  ])!llaged,  and  their 
inhabitants  slaughtered  to  the  number  of  seventy  thou- 
sand persons,  all  citizens  or  allies. 

Suetonius  had  returned^  and  was  now  endeavoring  to 
put  down  the  insurrection.  He  formed  his  best  troops 
into  one  body  of  about  ten  thousand  men,  and  determined 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  disproportion  between  this 
number  and  that  of  the  insurijents,  to  attack  them,  and 
bring  on  a  decisive  battle.  For  this  end,  he  selected  a 
spot  encircled  with  woods,  narrow  at  the  entrance,  and 
protected  in  the  rear  by  a  thick  forest.  In  that  situati^B, 
lie  had  no  fear  of  an  ambuscade,  and  the  enemy  had  no 
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acce^  except  in  front.  The  Britons  brought  into  the 
open  plain  that  lay  before  them,  an  immense  multitude  of 
warriors  (no  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand, 
according  to  Dion  Caesios),  under  the  command  of  Queen 
Boadicea,  a  woman  of  masculine  courage.  They  were 
already  exulting,  and  so  confident  of  victory,  that  they 
had  placed  their  wives  upon  wagons  at  the  extremity  of 
the  plain,  to  enable  them  to  snnrey  the  action,  and  behold 
the  wonders  of  British  valor. 

His  decisive  victory. — When  the  signal  for  battle 
was  given,  the  Britons  seeing  the  liomans  silent  and 
motionless  in  their  narrow  defile,  advanced  M*ith  rapidity, 
and  discharged  their  darts.  At  that  moment,  the  legion- 
aries rushed  forward  in  the  form  of  a  wedge;  the  cavalry 
at  the  same  time  bore  down  upon  the  enemy,  and  over- 
powered all  who  fhired  to  resist.  The  Britons  betook 
themselves  to  iligiit ;  but,  as  a  retreat  was  extremely  ditti- 
cult,  on  account  of  the  wagons  whic)'  tlicy  liad  placed  in 
the  rear,  a  dicatlful  Rlau^htcr  ensued  in  which  eiL'"btv 
thousand  of  these  unfurtimate  people  are  said  to  ha\e  per- 
ished ;  whereas  the  Romans  lost  only  four  hundred  men. 
This  splendid  victory,  ennal  to  any  of  ancient  times, 
greatly  contril)uted  to  keep.  Britain  in  subjection  ;  the 
more  so,  us  Boadicea,  una>>le  to  bear  the  idea  of  such  a 
defeat,  survived  but  a  very  siiort  time.  Still,  the  country 
was  not  entirely  subdued  until  the  reitm  of  Doniitian. 

Nero's  conduct  at  Rome.— W  h il-t .  at  the  two 
extremities  of  the  empire,  Corbulo  and  buetonius  main- 
tained its  majesty,  in  Kome  it  was  more  and  more  de^naded 
by  Nero,  lie  }dunged  without  shame  into  every  kind  of 
debauchery.  He  fre<juentiy  spent  the  night  in  running 
through  the  streets,  m  the  ^'drh  of  a  slave,  accompanied 
hy  a  bat^d  of  rioters,  with  whom  he  attacked  every  one 
tf)at  he  met,  and  stole  whatever  fell  in  his  wav.  His 
delight  during  the  day  was  to  <lrive  chariots  in  the  circus, 
or  to  act  the  part  of  a  comedian  on  the  stage  :  there  he 
danred,  sang  and  plaved  on  the  lute,  compelling  the 
audience  to  admire  him  and  give  him  their  applause. 

His  daily  expenses  were  enormous  :  he  endeavored  to 
dispel  tlie  horror  which  his  crimes  excited,  by  making 
large  dunatious  of  lands,  houses,  gold,  silver,  jewels  and 
other  valuable  objects,  to -the* common  people;  also  by 
Imviug  magnificent  plays  and  shows  frequently  repeated. 
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Not  satisfied  with  all  thi?,  he  was  fond  of  exciting  sur- 
prise by  the  singularity  of  hi?  exhibitions,  and  would  often 
unite  at  the  Fame  time  and  phire,  shows  of  a  ditlt  reiil  and 
even  eonrrary  kinds:  for  exai]ii)le.  a  vast  sheet  of  water, 
would,  the  moment  after  a  sca-tii:iit  had  >)eeTi  |H'rfornied 
on  it,  he  instantly  drained,  an<l  !>eeome  a  lieid  of  liattle 
for  land  troop  and  gladiators.  Dkui  Cassius  mentions  a 
certain  occasion  on  which  the  scene  was  changed  in  this 
manner  fonr  times  in  one  day. 

While  Xcro  tlins  couduiied  tlie  gratification  of  the  ])eo- 
ple,  he  was  stiii  more  attentive  to  liis  own.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  extravagant  luxury  of  his  table,  he  built  a  }>la(  e 
so  magniticent,  so  profusely  ornamented  with  ivory,  gold 
and  precious  stones,  that  it  received  the  name  of  the 
** golden  palace."  When  it  was  finished,  Nero  said  that 
then,  for  the  lir?t  time,  he  had  a  decent  habitation.  lie 
hazarded  at  gaming  iiuuiense  sums  of  money;  never  put 
on  the  same  coat  twice;  never  undertook  a  journey  with- 
out taking  along  with  him  at  least  a  thousand  carriages, 
with  a  proportionate  number  of  attendants  in  costly 
apparel,  drivers  splendidly  dressiHly  and  mnles  shod  with 
silver.  Finally,  he  was  as  fond  of  his  monkey  as  Caligula 
had  been  of  his  horse;  and  accordingly,  he  gare  it  dwell- 
ings in  the  town  and  lands  in  the  country,  and  after  its 
death,  buried  it  with  royal  nomp. 

.If  to  this  profusion  wo  aad  his  mania  for  buildings  we 
shall  easily  conceive  how  the  revenues  of  the  whole  empiro 
were  not  sufficient  for  Nero.  As  he  was  determined  con- 
stantly to  follow  up  his  extravagant  principles,  rapine  and 
extortion  became  his  only  resource.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  reien,  so  exorbitant  were  the  contributions  which  lie 
exacted,  that  not  only  Italy,  but  also  the  provinces,  all 
the  parts  of  the  empire,  and  even  the  allies,  were  mined. 

Ilis  cruelties  were  always  equal  to  bis  other  enormities. 
The  blood  of  illustrious  citizens  continued,  under  various 
pretences,  to  be  spilt  in  Rome;  *'  \t  last,"  says  Tacitus, 

Nero  desired  to  destroy  virtue  itself,  by  putting  to  death 
Barea  Soranus  and  Thrasea  Paetus,  the  two  most  distin- 
guished and  virtuous  members  of  the  senate.*'  *  Corbulo, 
as  the  reward  of  his  great  services,  received  sentence  of 
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capital  punishment  the  execiuiMii  of  which  he  prevent- 
ed by  kiliiiig  iiiiuself;  and  Vespasian  narrowly  escaped 
the  same  fate,  for  having  slept  whilbt  the  emperor  was 
sinsrinor  on  the  statre. 

Conflagration  at  Rome.— It  seemed  that  nothing 
more  was  requisite  to  render  Nero  an  accomplished  monster, 
than  that  he  should  become  an  incendiary;  and  such  he 
realW  became  (a.d.  64).  To  him  most  historians  attribute 
the  ramouB  coima^ratioii  which  in  that  year  destroyed  t  wo- 
thirda  of  Borne.  It  lasted  nine  days,  during  which  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  in  the  city  but  consternation  and 
despair.  Nero,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  summit  of  a 
tower,  contemplated  with  delight  the  devouring  flames, 
and  in  a  theatrical  dress,  sang  verses  on  the  burning'  of 
Trojr.    Soch,  at  least,  was  the  common  report  at  the  time. 

First  persecution  of  Christians.— The  town  Kras 
rebuilt  upon  a  new  and  more  regular  plan ;  bat  the 
wretched  prince,  in  order.to  remove  the  just  sus})icion  that 
it  had  been  set  on  fire  by  his  orders,  laid  this  crime  to  the 
charge  of  the  Christians,  who,  by  the  apostolic  labors  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  were  already  very  numerous  in  Kome. 
As  the  purity  of  their  lives  was  a  censure  on  the  cor* 
mption  of  the  age,  and  their  total  separation  from  pa^an 
festivities,  an  occasion  of  hatred  aud  contempt,  Isero 
thought  them  fit  subjects  for  nublic  vengeance.*  Kum- 
hers  of  them  were  arrested,  ana  doomed  to  suffer  the  most 
frightful  torments.    Some,  wrapped  in  the  skins  of  wild 


*  Thus  an  unjuKtand  ntrtwious  chance  gave  rise  to  the  inst  persecution 
which  the  Chnrrh  of  Christ  had  to  snfrer  from  the  Clentlles.  It  was  fit  that 

her  first  perstn  ntnr  shoyld  be  the  same  prince  who  proved  an  enemy  in  all 
virtue.  But  the  example  being  oue«  mt  by  h'nn,  wan  afterwards  luu  faith- 
fiiTIy  imitated,  and  from  this  time  to  the  relfcn  of  Ccnstautine  the  Great, 
UiG  Christians  were  almost  continiuilly  vexed  and  tormented,  as  well  tinder 
tlje  ifo<Kl  as  under  the  bad  enipt^rors. 

These  i)ersecutio»{»  were  cai  ricti  on,  Romctimes  by  eomuiand  of  tlie  em- 
perors themselves  ur^tA  on  by  mthless  ma^ristrates;  sometimes  by  an  Insnr- 
re<"ti«)n()f  the  peojde:  arid  soiiu'ilnu  s  liv  solcTnti  t}f>pn'<"*  pronounced  in  tlie 
senate,  upon  the  rescripts  o£  princes,  or  in  their  presence.  Then  the  perse- 
cntion  was  more  nniversal  and  bloody ;  and  thus  the  mallee  of  nnbelievers, 
ever  inveterat*  Iv  l»cnt  cm  di  >t rov  in:;  thf  Clmrch,  wrr^  rxcitnl.  from  time  to 
time,  to  new  acts  of  fury.  From  tliese  successive  outbreaks  of  violence,  ec- 
clesiastical historians  reckon  ten  persecutions  under  ten  emperors  

Ot  all  the  faithful,  the  bishops  were  always  the  most  sev»  rely  treated  ;  of 
all  the  Chnrches,  the  Chnrr'h  of  R<mie  was  persecuted  with  the  greatest 
violence;  aud  thirty  Sovereign  Puiiiilfs  sealed  witli  their  iiioofl  that 
Cfospel  which  they  declared  to  the  whole  earth.— See  BoBstiet,  D/ai-ourse  on 
(/mv.  Butcry,  part  I«  ad  ann,  OS  and  90* 
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beasts^  were  left  to  be  devoured  by  dogs;  others^  fixed  to  a 
croflSy  waited  in  the  most  cruel  agonies^  the  slow  approach 
of  death;  others  were  burned  uive.  And  many,  covered 
with  inflammable  matter  which  was  set  on  fire,  served  as 
torches  during  the  night  in  the  imperial  gardens.  lu 
order  to  enjoy  this  awful  spectacle,  Nero  went  through  tho 
avenues  in  his  chariot,  in  the  dress  of  a  charioteer.  It 
was  during  this  persecution  that  St.  Peter  and  8t.  Paul 
suffered  martyrdom,  the  former  by  the  cross,  the  latter  by 
the  sword,  both  at  K  r  le,  and  on  the  same  day. 

Nero's  death. — Nero  had  now  gone  through  all  the 
stages  of  his  execrable  life.  His  power  was  upheld  only 
by  terror,  and  by  numerous  troops  of  satellites  whom  he 
amply  rewarded.  At  length,  all  mankind,  whose  oppressor 
he  was,  rose  up  against  him,  after  V index  in  Gaul  and 
Galba  in  Spain  had  given  the  signal  for  general  insur- 
rection. The  news,  disregarded  at  first  by  Nero,  very 
soon  filled  him  with  terror  and  rage.  It  was  report 'm1 
that,  in  his  despair,  ho  wished  to  send  assassins  into  all 
the  provinces,  to  kill  the  governors,  the  generals  of  armies 
and  the  exiles,  to  poison  the  senators  at  a  feaiit,  to  j^et  lire 
to  the  town  in  varidus  parts,  and  at  the  same  time  to  let 
loose  all  tlie  wild  beasts  kept  for  the  public  sfiows,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  oxtiniruishinn:  the  ilaines. 
He  thought  afterwards  of  raising  new  troops  for  his  de- 
fence, or  of  movimr  by  liis  tears  t!ie  compassion  of  the  army; 
and  at  length  resolved  to  Uy  into  Egypt.  But  he  had  neither 
time  nor  ])ower  to  execute  any  of  his  designs. 

The  example  of  V index  and  (J alba  was  readily  followed 
throughout  the  empire,  and  even  in  the  capital  itself  by 
the  Prtetorian  guards.  The  tyrant  then  retired  to  a 
country-house,  four  miles  from  Rome,  the  pro]K'rty  of  a 
certain  Phaon,  one  of  his  freedmen,  where  iu*  hoped  to 
remain  concealed  ;  but  the  senate,  after  having  been  silent 
,  and  timid  for  so  long  a  time,  now  ordered  that  he  should 
be  sought  after,  apprehended,  and  put  to  an  ignomini».us 
death.  Nero,  at  the  first  intelligence  of  the  fatal  edict, 
was  struck  with  terror,  and  wept  both  at  the  approach  of 
his  last  hour  and  at  the  loss  of  his  musical  voice.  Whilst 
thus  lamenting,  he  heard  the  n  i  nd  of  horses'  feet,  and  the 
noise  of  the  soldiers  sent  to  drai:  liitii  from  his  retreat,  and 
already  <piii*^  near  the  house  ;  he  then  wished  some  of  his 
attendants  to  embolden  him,  by  setting  hiui  the  example 
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of  a  voluntary  death.  As  no  one  was  di.^posed  to  be  so 
complaisant,  he  draw  a  dagger,  and  app]}iii<(  it  to  hig 
briav^L  :  **  Wliat  a  musician,"  said  he,  **  the  worhl  iiS  ^.^oing 
to  lose  I  "  Still  ho  hesitated:  at  length,  with  the  help  of 
Epapliroditus,  his  fruo<inian,  he  stabbed  himself  find  ex- 
pired, in  the  thirty-tirst  year  of  his  age  and  the  f  lutfcuth 
of  his  reign  (a.d.  68);  the  very  same  day  ^  liit  t  ioventh  of 
June)  on  wliicli  he  had  put  his  uufurtuuale  wife  Octaviato 
death,  six  years  before. 

The  family  of  Csesiir  Augustus  became  extinct  by  the 
death  of  Nero,  8t.  Augustine  assigns  to  him  the  first 
place  in  the  catalogue  of  wicked  emj>eror8  ;  *  an  opinion 
which  has  been  embraced  by  posterity  rter,  in  the  common 
judgment  of  men,  no  greater  odium  can  be  thrown  on  any 
prince,  even  on  a  profligate  tyrant,  than  to  call  hiiu  a 
second  Nero. 

OAU A.-4nrHO.— TITBIiU VS.— A.  D.  M-W. 

Galba. — Galba,  that  governor  of  Spain  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned,  experienced  no  difficulty  in  causing  him- 
self to  bo  acknowledged  emperor.  He  wjis  of  noble  ex- 
traction, venerable  lor  his  age,  and  distinguished  for  his 
abilities  in  inferior  employments.  But  when  emperor,  his 
conduct  answered  neither  the  eminence  of  his  dignity, 
nor  the  public  expectations.  On  the  one  hand,  his  excess- 
ive confidence  in  unworthy  friends  led  him  into  many  faults: 
on  the  other,  liis  parsimony  and  severity  provoked  th(»  ha- 
tred of  the  soldiers,  and  their  fury  rose  to  such  a  pitcii,  that 
they  stabbed  him  in  the  middle  of  Home,  after  he  had 
reic'rifd  seven  months. 

Otho. — Otho,  a  dissolute  and  ambitious  man  who 
had  been  chief  leader  of  the  conspiracy  against  Galba,  suc- 
ceeded him  upon  the  throne.  Sril!.  he  was  acknowledged 
only  in  the  capitnl  rind  in  the  neighboring  provinces,  the 
iei:ions  of  Gernianv  having  n})n!it  the  same  time  fleclared 
(heir  couiuiander  Vitellius  emperor.  The  two  livals  had 
recourse  to  arms  to  support  their  respective  clainis. 
<Ufio  was  successful  in  the  beginning;  hut  his  forces  woe 
SMuii  after  defeated  at  liedriaeuni,  a  village  near  C'reinona 
ill  Lfimbardy,  and  though  he  had  still  numerous  armies  at 
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his  disposal*  lit*  killed  liim:-clf  after  a  rei^n  of  three 
mo?uh<:  rhf^  whole  empire  now  declared  for  Xitelliu?. 

Viteiiius. — This  however  was  not  so  mnch  owing  to 
the  abilities  of  Viteiiius  himself,  as  to  the  exertions  ol  his 
generals  and  the  bravery  6f  his  troops.  His  personal 
merit  consisted  chiefly  in  eating  and  drinking.  He  took 
fonr  abundant  and  costly  meals  every  day,  and  all  coun- 
tries and  seas  were  laid  under  contribntion,  in  order  to 
furnish  the  most  exquisite  game  and  fish  for  his  table.  No 
repast  could  be  offered  to  him  below  the  value  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  sesterces  (about  ten  thousand  dollars);  so 
that  even  the  richest  citizens  were  ruined  by  the  expenses 
which  his  visits  occasioned.  Lucius  \Mtellius,  his  brother, 
gave  him  a  dinner  in  which  two  thousand  fishes  and  seven 
thousand  birds  weire  served  up  at  the  table.  His  guests 
lost  their  health  in  consequence  of  this  excessive  and  un« 
interrupted  good  cheer^  and  one  of  them,  called  Vibius 
Prisons,  having  contracted  a  disease  which  relieved  him 
from  attending  those  fatal  repasts,  congratulated  himself 
6ayin<r:  *'  1  was  undone,  had  I  not  fallen  sick." 

The  legions  in  the  East  proclaim  Vespasian.^ 

The  sovereign  power,  thus  degraded  by  so  luany  con- 
temptible princes,  at  last  passe(f  into  better  hands.  The 
legions  of  the  East,  justly  indignant  at  seeing  those  of 
the  West  and  the  Prsstorians  in  Rome  dispose  of  the  em- 
pire at  their  pleasure,  offorrd  the  crown  to  theirown  gener- 
al Vespasian,  a  man  of  low  birth,  but  of  remarkable  talents. 
He  hesitated  for  a  time,  fearing  the  unhappy  consequences 
that  might  possibly  happen  ;  at  length,  he  yielded  to  the 
advice  and  entreaties  of  his  frien<ls,  and  was  acknowl- 
edged emperor  by  all  the  eastern  })rovinces.  But  tlie 
main  object  was  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  and 
Italy  to  rlcplare  in  his  favor.  As  they  continued  to  side 
with  Viteiiius,  Vespasian  resolved  to  subdue  tliem  by  fam- 
ine, and  hv  stnrT])inir  the  convoy^:  of  provisions  from 
Eirypt.  Tliis  was  indofd  a  wise  and  iiriHlrnt  seheme. 
tliouirli  it  miiriit  liave  taken  a  I'tiiLftime  to  obtain  full 
sucr.vs^  :  hut  Antonins  Primus.  oiH- of  Vespasian's  gt  iK'r- 
als,  reudcriMl  it  iinnt^cessarv.  bv  the  Imii;)  aii»l  dt'r'iRivf  meas- 
ure  wliicli  lie  took  to  decide  the  (|nar!i*l  at  oik-c  It  is  in- 
tri'cslirig  to  see  how,  in  n  few  works,  tliis  LTfiuTal.  full  of 
ardor  and  activity,  arrived  I'nun  lllyria,  surniountcHl  all 
obsiaclos  in  his  way,  re^)eatedly  defeated  the  Viteiiian 
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forces,  and,  pursuing  his  victorions  eurf-T.  attju.'ked  Ilotne 
itself,  forced  an  entrance  inin  tliat  cjiiiital,  and  qui.  kly 
terminated  tho  contest  by  annihilating  tiio  puny  of 
Vitellius. 

Primus  in  Italy.— Prinuis  entered  Italy  by  tlio  ii^rth, 
at  the  luatl  ul*  thelllvrican  lesrions  and  Home  anxiliuiie.s 
.  from  MiCijia.  His  march  was  rapid,  an<l  met  with  little 
or  no  resistance,  till  he  rearhe'«l  t  iit.*  iii'i;:hlK»rlu><)ii  of  Cre- 
mona, w litre  he  found  hiniseif  opposed  l>y  those  same 
legions  of  Uerin:i!iy,  whoso  valor  had  phiced  Vit(  liius  on 
the  throne.  Two  of  tlicni  formed  a  sort  of  vani^uard, 
while  six  others  were  yet  ai  a  di.-tance.  rriimis  judged 
that  the  success  of  the  whoU'  campaign  depended  on  f)re- 
venting  their  junction,  and  fighting  them  separately. 
Accordingly,  he  took  along  with  him  four  thousand 
faorse^  and  leaving  orders  to  the  infantry  to  follow  as 
speedily  as  possible^  he  advanced  against  the  two  legions. 
The Tictory  was  entirely  liiB  work.  At  the  first  attack, 
bis  soldiers,  not  expec'ting  so  vigorous  a  resistance^  fled  in 
disorder,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Primus  to  stop 
them,  lie  appeared  wherever  there  was  extreme  danger 
or  some  eleam  of  hope,  pierced  with  his  pike  the  standard* 
bearer  whom  he  saw  flying,  and  taking  the  standard  in 
his  own  hands,  turned  it  towards  the  enemv.  His  intre- 
pidity  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Shame  at  the 
thought  of  abandoning  so  brave  U  general  kept  around 
him  about  a  hundred  horsemen,  and  while  they  sustained 
the  shock,  their  companions  also  returned  to  the  field  of 
battle.  The  Vitellians  began  to  waver,  were  routed,  and 
retired  into  the  city  of  Cremona. 

In  the  evening,  all  the  forces  of  Primus  were  assembled. 
.Animated  by  their  first  success,  they  asked  to  be  led 
withont  delay  to  the  attack  of  the  town  ;  nor  could  their 
ardor  be  checked,  nntil  thev  received  information  that 
the  six  other  Vitfllian  legions  had  just  arrived,  aud  were 
ready  to  renew  the  battle.  Primus  did  not  lose  one  in> 
Btant  :  he  arrayed  his  troops,  placed  the  auxiliaries  in 
front  ;  the  legions  five  in  number,  in  the  centre  ;  (he  cav- 
alry on  the  wings  and  rear,  and  in  this  order  waited  for 
the  enemy. 

The.  engage!! lent  became  general  inwards  nine  o'clock 
at  night,  and  notwithstanding  the  confusion  which  dark- 
ness necessarily  occasioned,  was  carried  on  with  a  fury 
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scarcely  to  be  conceived.  Nearly  the  whole  night,  the 
issae  was  doubtful,  though  there  seemed  to  be  some  disad* 
yantage  on  the  side  of  Primus,  whose  legions  suffered 
dreadfully  from  the  military  engines  of  their  opponents. 
The  light  of  the  rising  moon  began  to  turn  the  bloody 
contest  in  his  faror.  The  shadows  of  bodies  were  project- 
ed towards  the  Viteliians,  who,  deceived  by  the  appearance 
and  believing  the  enemy  to  be  nearer,  did  not  throw  their 
darts  far  enough  :  whereas  they  themselves  were  clearlv 
discerned  by  tneir  foes,  who  burled  their  weapons  with 
unerring  aim.* 

No  sooner  could  Primus  distinguish  objects,  than  he 
went  through  every  rank,  animating  his  troops,  and  with 
equal  dexterity  and  sncri  ss,  he  availed  himself  of  the  ris- 
ing of  the  sun  :  the  soldiers  of  the  third  legion,  who  had 
served  under  Oorhulo  in  Asia,  saluted  it  with  loud  cries, 
according  to  the  Syriac  custom ;  whence  a  rumor  was 
spread,  and  obtained  credit  nmong  tho  combatants, 
probably  through  a  stratagem  of  Primus,  that  great  rein- 
forcements had  come  to  his  army.  The  Vitellians  be- 
gan  to  waver :  Primus,  perceiving  this,  pressed  them  with 
redoubled  vigor,  and  breaking  tlioir  ranks  by  a  last  ef- 
fort, put  them  completely  to  flight. 

Primus'  victory  at  Cremona. — They  were  pursued 
with  great  slaughter,  till  they  reached  the  camp  that 
surrounded  Cremona.  In  order  to  deprive  them  of  this 
last  resourcn,  the  victorious  army  resolvod  to  attack  tho 
camp  without  delay.  This,  indeed,  oifered  almost  in- 
superable dithcuItipR,  as  it  was  defended  by  a  wliole  army, 
and  well  fortified  l)y  a  diteh,  a  parapet,  and  powerful  en- 
gines wliit-h  threw  with  viole7K">*  darts  and  stones.  Mut 
nothinir  eoiild  cheek  the  ardor  of  the  soldiers  of  Primus: 
thev  advaneed  towards  the  intrenclunents  with  their 
shieltls  jointid  and  ruij>ed  over  their  heads ;  liere  acrain 
a  tierce  combat  ensued.  The  assaihmts  were  exposed  to 
an  incessant  shower  of  arrows  and  enormous  stcmes  from 
the  Vitellian  engines  :  althoiiirli  wounded,  bruised  and 
repulsed,  they  renewed  the  attack,  mounted  upon  each 


•  Ncutro  inclinaverat  forttnn,  don*^*^  a<Iu1t&  noct<»,  Innasurcensosteii- 
derot  acie-s  falleretque.  bed  Klaviaiiis  asquior  a  tetfso :  bine  majores  eaiio- 
ram  ▼ironimone  timbiw.  et  falao,  nt  in  corpora,  Ictn,  tela  hostitiin  oitA 
cadebant  Vit<'ili:ini  a'Ucrso  luminf  cnllucrntes,  vdn^  x  occultO  Jaeulauti- 
bfiB»  incaut  oiferebantur.— Jocit.  llistor.  lib.  III.  n,  xxui. 
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other's  shonhlers,  wrested  the  swonLs  from  the  iiaiids  of 
their  opponents,  leaped  upon  tht*  rainpnrfs,  or  broke 
open  the  gates,  and  rnshin!:^  into  thu  eani]),  tilled  it  in 
one  moment  with  manLrk'd  bodies  and  streams  of  blood. 

These  three  victories  were  the  work  of  twentv-fonr  honr.^, 
and  the  frnit  of  the  most  olJsUriHte  courage  ever  disphiyed 
by  Romans  tif^htini;  aijfainst  Komans.  The  third  h-i^ion 
distinguished  itself  on  that  occasion  in  a  partieular  nninner, 
and  maintaitied  its  former  glory.  But  no  glorv  was  equal 
to  that  acquii'ed  bv  Primus  in  these  action^:  he  had,  iis  it 
were,  by  a  single  blow,  eonnneiieed  and  nearly  llnished  the 
war,  nor  could  the  X'itelliuns  ever  regain  their  former  as- 
cendency. The  eitv  of  CreinoJi a,  struck  with  terror,  gur- 
rendered  to  the  victors,  and  having  unfortunately  done  so 
without  previous  conditions,  was  abandoned  to  nlunder  and 
destroyed  by  tire.  All  the  West  be^ran  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  East,  and  to  declare  for  Vespasian;  so  liiat 
Rome  and  a  few  Italian  provinces  were  all  that  now  re- 
mained on  the  side  of  V  itellius,  and  even  these  but  for  a 
short  time. 

After  some  transactions  of  minor  importance.  Primus 
with  his  victorious  troops  arrived  before  the  walls  of  the 
capital.  Here  also  they  were  vigorously  opposed;  a  series 
of  oattles  which  were  fought  at  the  gates,  afterwards  in 
the  streets^  and  finally  in  the  pnetorian  camp,  cost  the 
lives  of  fifty  thousand  persons.  In  every  one  of  them  the 
soldiers  of  Primus  conc|ucred  their  opponents;  the  Vitel- 
lians  were  driven  to  their  last  posts,  and,  though  they  still 
resisted  with  determined  conrage,  being  overj)owered  by 
numbers,  all  fell,  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the 
enemy. 

Vitellius*  Ignominious  death.— Vitellins,  unwor- 
thy of  soldiers  so  brave,  shut  himself  up  in  a  litter,  and 
was  carried  to  a  house  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town,  from 
which  he  intended  secretly  to  make  his  escape  and  retire 
into  Campania.  But  either  fear  and  restlessness  of  mind, 
or  the  hope  of  kind  treatment  from  the  conqucroi*s,  induced 
him  to  return  to  his  palace;  he  found  it  chanp:e(l  into  a  vast 
solitude,  and  the  apartments  closed,  all  his  otlicers  and 
servants  having  Hed.  Weary  of  wandering  about,  he  con- 
cealed himself  behind  a  bed  in  the  porter's  room,  but  was 
80OD  discovered  by  a  party  of  the  victorious  soldiers.  Not* 
withstanding  his  entreaties,  they  led  him  away  with  his 
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hands  tied  behind  hitn^  his  clc'llu  s  torn,  and  a  cord  about 
his  neck,  not  one  person  showing  him  the  least  compassion. 
Xii  v,  more,  some  were  so  iuhuman  as  to  prick  his  chin  with 
their  swords,  to  force  him  to  raise  liis  head  and  see  his 
statues  overthrown.  lie  was  dragged  in  this  manner  to 
the  common  dunprhill,  wh(  re  they  put  him  to  dcutli,  and 
then  threw  his  body  into  iho  Tiber.  lie  hud  reiirned  eight 
montlis,  reckoning  from  the  death  of  Otho^who  himself 
had  reigned  only  three:  so  that  the  same  year  (a.  d.  G9)  saw 
four  successive  emperors,  viz:  Galba,  who  died  in  January, 
Otho  in  Anril,  Vitellius  in  December,  and  Vespasian  who 
was  left  solo  master  before  the  end  of  this  same  month. 

The  year  ff>liowiiig  (a.d.  70)  was  rendered  famous  by 
the  entile  overthrow  of  the  Jews,  and  by  the  destruction 
of  their  nation,  city  and  temple. 

From  the  time  when  Judea,  like  so  many  otlier  conntries 
oi  i  lit?  l']a>t.  after  liaving  been  subdued  hy  the  Eoinaiis, 
was  formed  into  a  province  of  the  empire,  the  Jews  always 
bore  the  yoke  with  extreme  reluctance.  Their  desire  to 
shake  it  off  was  conLiniiaiiy  inrriased  by  the  tvranny  and 
extortions  of  the  Uonum  governors.  Under  Vloras,  the 
last  governor,  their  ]»atience  was  completely  exhausted, 
aiidpLilflic  animosity  being  raised  to  the  hi{3hest  piuh, 
they  ro&e  in  arms  in  I  he  year  00,  two  yeaia  before  the 
death  of  Xero. 

Revolt  of  the  Jews. — Their  first  endeavor?  were  gen- 
erally successful.  '^J'hey  defeated  the  Roman.-,  killed  many 
of  them,  and  repulsed  Cestius  Gallus,  the  governor  of 
Svria,  who  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  Florus.  But 
alla:rs  nii  each  side  assumed  a  very  difTerent  aspect,  when 
Vespa-iaii  received  from  Xero  the  charge  of  prosecuting  the 
war  against  tlie  .Jews.  Under  this  able  general,  the 
l?omans  quickly  recovered  their  usual  snpcrionty.  Nearly 
tlie  w  hole  of  Galilee  and  Judea  was  subdued  in  two  cam- 
paitrns,  and,  although  the  insurgents  fought  in  many  places 
with  desperate  valor,  Vespasian  drove  them  from  their  po- 
sitions, and  approached  Jerusalem,  He  then  prepared  to 
lay  siege  to  this  capital;  but,  being  at  that  time  proclaimed 
emperor,  he  departed  for  Kgy pt,  and  left  to  his  son  Titus  the 
conduct  of  the  war. 
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Jerusalem^  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  tho  East,  was 
a  place  of  very  difncalt  access.  Its  higli  position  on  two 
mountains,  a  'doable,  even  treble  enclosure  of  strong  walls 
and  towers  where  the  approach  was  naturally  easier,  and 
many  other  fortifications,  would  have  rendered  it  uncon- 
querable, had  not  the  obstinacy  and  blindness  of  its  inhab- 
itants forced,  as  it  were,  the  justice  of  God  to  achieve  their 
ruin.  Tlie  Roman  legions  commanded  by  Titus  encamped 
round  tho  city  towards  tiie  beginning  of  April,  and,  as 
this  was  about  Easter,  one  of  tho  principal  solemnities  of 
the  Jews,  an  immense  multitude  of  people  happened  thus  to 
be  shut  up  as  in  a  prison.  Tiieir  provisions  were  soon  con- 
sumed, and  famine  ]>cgan  to  exorcise  its  mvr.g^  ,  More- 
over, there  wore  in  the  town  two  or  three  furious  factions* 
which,  it  is  true,  united  their  clTorts  to  oppose  the  assaults 
of  the  Romnns,  but,  as  soon  as  tho  danger  was  over,  quar- 
relled and  fought  among  themselves.  They  did  not  per* 
haps  let  one  day  pa^=:,  withoiit  committing  new  cruelties, 
and  staining  with  blood  the  streets  of  the  city  or  the  pave- 
ments of  the  temple. 

Siege  of  Jerusalem. — The  Piego  lasted  until  Sep- 
tember, and  during  all  that  time,  Titus  unceasingly  called 
upon  the  wretched  inhabitants  to  surrender,  giving  thorn 
a  full  assurance  of  pardon.  All  wai  useless  :  they  defend- 
ed every  inch  of  ground  and  opposed  every  attack  witli 
such  obstinate  fury  that  tlie  besiegers  pometimes  despaired 
of  sncrc??  :  nnrc.  ospcriiilly.  vvlion.  after  }\aving  labored  for 
seventeen  days  to  ])rc|);tr('  l)att('ring  raiiiR  and  oflier  en- 
gines of  war,  they  could  not  prevent  their  being  burnt 
and  de.^rroyecl  })y  tho  Jews  in  the  Fi>ae('  of  a  few  hours. 
Titus  himself,  though  he  had  already  obtained  possession 
of  the  first  and  second  walls,  wfis  at  a  loss  how  to  act  in 
onler  to  rej»air  \hh  lo^^.  After  nun  h  dciii»<  r;it  ion,  he  re- 
solved to  cliange,  in  some  }t;iri i'  lihirs,  his  foiiiior  plan  of 
attack,  and  the  sohiiers  as  \\  <'ll  :is  ofTiccrs  anned  theniselvi-s 
with  new  courage  for  the  exet  ut ion  of  hi^  (It->iirns.  ]5v 
his  orders,  thev  l)iiilt  all  around  the  eitv.  six  miles  in  cir- 
cumference.  a  wall  f^'i'tified  by  thiriei  u  towers,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  rebels  arid  the  introduction  of  pri>\ isions 
into  the  town.  Through  the  wonderful  activity  of  the 
Romans,  the  work  wa-  tinished  in  three  davs. 
•'-Fftmine'-in  Jerusalem.— From  that  time .es|>eciallv, 
the'iandne  raged  ni6st  drvadfuily  in  .J-t>ru*aWm.  iiiu 
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greater  part  of  it??  i?ihabitants  wero  reduced  to  oat  5?nrli 
tilings  as  they  could  not  behold  without  horror  ;  the  leath- 
er of  their  shoes  and  shields,  dried  Imv,  withered  herha, 
were  food  which  they  would  greedily  devour.  The  j^ol- 
diers  of  each  faction  violently  entered  the  houses,  and  visit- 
ed every  corner  to  diiicover  provisions.  If  they  ton  nil  any, 
they  wrested  them  from  the  owners;  if  they  found  none, 
they  puL  those  unfortunate  people  to  the  rack,  and  made 
them  snfPer  cruel  torments,  in  order  to  force  tliem  to  dis- 
close what  might  be  concealed.  Barbarity  was  carried  so 
far  as  to  take  from  the  poorest  amonL'^  the  people  some  herbs 
and  grain  which  they  had  collected  ^lunng  the  night  out- 
side of  the  walls,  ai  the  risk  of  their  lives,  without  leaving 
them  a  small  part  which  they  asked  in  the  munc  ot  (  Jodi. 
Neither  women  nor  little  children  were  spared,  vvheu 
found  with  a  little  food  in  their  hands. 

And  this  was  not  done  by  the  soldiers  only.  All  hearts 
were  steeled  against  the  feelings  of  humanity  and  com- 
passion. Husbands  would  snatch  meat  from  their  wives  ; 
children  would  wrest  it  from  their  parents ;  and  what  al- 
most surpasses  belief,  mothers  would  deprive  their  little* 
infants  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Naj,  one  of  them 
went  so  far  as  to  deprive  of  life  itself  her  little  child,  in 
order  to  eat  its  flesh,  and  prolong  her  own  iexistence  by 


into  grayes,  most  of  them  bein^  filled  with  dead  and 
dyin^.  The  streets  wero  strewed  with  so  many  corpses 
which  blocked  up  the  way,  that  an  order  was  given  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  rebels,  to  feather  them  into  ere&t  heaps  in 
some  uninhabited  buildings,  or  to.  throw  them  from  the 
wall  into  the  valley.  More  than  six  hundred  thousand 
bodies  were  thus  thrown,  and,  at  one  gate  only,  there 
were  counted  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  in  the 
space  of  three  months.  As  to  the  survivors,  thev  resem- 
bled so  many  skeletons  or  walking  ghosts  :  the  whole  city 
presontcd  nothing  but  desolation  and  the  image  of  death. 

When  the  Ilomans  heard  these  things,  some  would  not 
bcliove  them;  others  were  moved  to  compassion;  but  the 
greater  number,  inflamed  with  indignation,  became  still 
inure  animiited  against  the  Jewish  people  than  they  were 
before,  Titus  heaved  a  deep  sigh  ana  called  hearen  to 
w\tBe33  tlir.t  he  was  not  the  author  of  such  horrid  miseries, 
«iabo  he  had  froqviontly,  but  in  vai^^  oi|pmi  a/all  pardon 


that  horrid  sustenance. 
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to  the  Jews  if  tliey  would  surrender.  He  therefore  deter- 
mmed  to  carry  on  the  HU-ge  with  fresh  \  iiror,  this  being  the 
only  means  to  subdue  those  furious  rebels.  New  anti  re- 
peated assaults  took  place,  in  which  exiraordinarv  elTorts 
were  made,  and  many  jierson.^  liiiled  on  each  pide:  at  length, 
the  Romans  carried  by  storoi  the  third  wall  witli  tlie  lower 
part  of  the  town,  :iiid  entered  the  porticos  of  the  temple 
and  its  ext m  m  ^aiit  ries,  which  they  set  on  fire. 

Capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. — It  was  the  wioh 
of  Titus  to  save  rho  tenipie  itbeif;  but  one  of  the  soldiers, 
says  the  historian  Josephus,  hurried  on  by  a  certain  divine 
impulse,  took  a  iirc-btimd,  and  beinjj  lifted  up  by  another 
soldier,  threw  it  into  mie  of  the  inutr  rooms  contiguous  to 
the  sanctuary.  The  Ihirnes  inunediatcly  rose.  In  vain  did 
the  Jews  endeavor  to  extinguish  them;  in  vain  did  Titus 
also  make  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  sto])  the  conflagra- 
tion: in  spite  of  both  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered, 
the  fire  spread  with  anusual  rapidity.  At  the  same  time, 
the  legions,  foud  of  pillagi  ,  ana  enraged  by  the  long  resist* 
auce  they  had  met  with,  slew  all  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  temple  and  the  galleriea.  The  whole  space  was  soon 
covered  with  dead  bodies,  over  which  the  fiomans  advanced 
in  pursuit  of  the  Jews  who  fled  before  them,  and  streams  of 
blood  were  mnnine  through  the  flames.  The  conflagration 
was  so  violent,  and  the  building  so  extensive,  that  the  hill 
upon  which  it  stood  seemed  all  on  fire;  while  the  outcries 
of  an  immense  number  of  Jews  prolonged  by  the  neigh- 
boring echoes,  were  heard  on  all  sides,  and  increased  the 
horror  of  the  scene. 

Burning:  of  the  temple.  — The  fatal  day  was  come: 
that  splendid  temple,  the  most  celebrated  in  the  universe, 
and  the  centre  of  the  true  religion  before  the  coming  of 
Christ,  was  in  a  few  hours  reduced  to  ashes  and  a  neap 
of  rains.  It  perished  after  a  duration  of  six  Imndred 
years,  and,  by  a  striking  occurrence,  was  consumed  l>y  fire 
in  the  same  month  and  on  the  same  day  (the  tentli  of  Au- 
gust), on  which  the  former  temple,  or  toTnple  of  Solomon, 
'  was  burnt  by  Nabuchodonosor,  king  of  Babylon. 

Although  the  rebels  still  made  some  resistance  in  tho 
npper  part  of  the  town,  Titus  found  no  difficulty  in  ex- 
pelling them  from  all  the  positions  which  they  occupied. 
The  Romans  completed  the  reduction  of  Jerusalem  on  tho 
eighth  of  ^ptcmber,  and  put  eyer}Etj^ing  to  Uro  oud  sword. 
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What  the  flames  laid  spared  was  entirely  demolished,  and 
levelled  with  the  ^n'oiiiid:  not  a  stone  was  left  upon  a  stone 
ill  the  whole  city,  only  some  parts  of  the  western  wall  and 
three  remarkable  towers  were  preserred,  both  for  the  sake 
of  tiie  Uoman  garrison  which  was  to  be  left  in  Judea,  and 
as  monnmentsof  so  signal  a  victory.  The  booty,  notwith^ 
standing  the  ravages  of  the  fire,  was  so  great  that  gold  lost 
half  its  value  in  the  neighboring  provinces.  Eleven  hun* 
dred  thousand  Jews  perished  during  the  siege;  ninety- 
seven  thousand  were  made  prisoners,  and  condemned,  some 
to  hard  labor,  others  to  death;  while  many  were  sold  at 
low  price,  and  dispersed  all  over  the  earth. 

Thus  were  the  pi*edictions  of  our  Lord  concerning  the 
utter  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  entirely  fulfilled.*  It  was 
a  manifest  punishment  of  the  crime  of  deicide,  which  the 
Jews  had  committed  thirty-seven  years  before;  and  of  the 
awful  imprecation  which  they  had  uttered  with  one  voice, 
daring  our  Saviour's  passion:  '^His  blood  be  upon  us,  and 
upon  our  children.''!  Titus  himself,  though  a  heathen, 
viewing  all  the  circumstances  of  their  disaster,  the  most  ex- 
traordinary that  ever  befell  a  nation,  confessed  that  he  was 
only  the  iii>trttment  of  di vino  vengeance. { 

This  the  Jews  also  would  have  acknowledged,  had  they 
not  hardened  their  hearts,  and  shut  their  eyes  against  the 
light.  Dm  ing  many  years  before  the  war,  they  were  ad- 
monished of  their  impendinir  calamity  by  prodigies  more 
and  more  terriHc  All  their  doctors  confess  that  strange 
phenomena  were  daily  seen  in  the  temple;  in  so  much,  that 
a  famous  Rabbin  cried  out  one  day:  **  O  templ<»I  temple! 
What  is  it  that  moves  thee,  and  why  art  thou  thus  terri- 
fied?" 

In  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  beginning  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  Jews  and  Romans,  on  Easter-Day,  a 
gate  of  the  inner  court  of  the  temple,  all  of  brass  and  so 
heavy  that  twenty  men  could  scarcely  niove  it,  was  opened 
of  its  own  nocord.  Some  weeks  later,  chariots  mid  troops 
of  soldiers  in  their  nrmor.  were  beheld  ruuuiug among  the 
cloud-.        .-•.iiToiunlin^'-  the  cities*. 

Wiiat  is  more  iitriking  than  the  noiso  heard  in  tbe  sanct- 


*  Matt.  xxiv.—Murk,  xiii.-Xuke,  xix.  xxl.  - 
•  +  Maft.  xxvii.  2.^.  '    '  "    "  ■ 

4  ^oaeiAoif  A>e  beP.Q  ^«tf.      Vi.— Philodt.  tit.  Apvii.  'Tytjht.  hb.  VL* » 
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uary  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  that  audible  voice  which 
issued  from  the  inmost  recess  of  that  sacred  placet  **  Let  us 
go  hence,  let  us  go  hence-'*'  The  holy  Augels,  guardians 
of  the  temple,  loudly  declared  that  they  were  forsaking  it, 
because  Aluiighty  God,  who  hrid  there  established  his  abode 
during  so  many  ages,  had  now  given  it  up  to  reprobatiun. 

Josephus*  and  Tacitus  f  have  both  related  these  prodi- 
gies, wliii'h  tluTefure  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted.  TIio 
folio  will''  one,  altliuugh  nieuiioued  by  Josephus  only,  inUbL 
however  ap})ear  t  he  least  questionable  of  alL  ns  having  been 
visible  to  the  whole  people.    Four  Vfar.-;  In-forp  the  war 
comnieivcl,  a  certain  niuii  goiiii:  up  from  the  count ly  to 
Jenisaleiu  for  ilie  feast  of  the  Tubernacies.|  sn<ifk  nl  v  !u  gan 
to  cry  out:  **a  voice  from  the  east,  avoi*  *'  from  the  west, 
a  voice  frcun  the  four  winds;  a  voice  agnmsi  tlio  templi;  and 
against  Jenisuleui,  a  voice  against  all  the  ]jeoj>U  I  "  From 
that  time  lie  ceased  not  crying  day  and  niL^lii:  "  w(».  lo 
Jerusalem  I  "    Me  redoubled  hU  cries      ihc  frst  ivnlHl.ivs. 
No  oth<'r  tTurds  fell  fron^  hi^  lips  ;  those  who  jdtied  hini, 
those  who  rebuked  him.  those  who  gave  him  t  h»'  u*  cf^s^-arii  s 
of  life,  could  never  obtain  from  him  anytiiini;  but  this  ter- 
rible sentence ;  *'  wo  to  Jerusalem !  "    He  wa>  arrested,  tried 
by  the  magistrates,  and  coudeiuned  to  be  s(  ourtrpd:  at  every 
question,  and  at  cvtM-y  hi&h,  he  constantly  answered,  without 
ever  complaining  of  his  sulTerings:  **  wo  to  Jerusalem  I  ** 
Being  dismissed  as  a  madman,  he  ran  up  and  down  the 
whole  country,  incessantly  repeating  the  same  awful  pre- 
diction, "  wo  to  Jerusalem  I       For  seven  years  he  con- 
tinned  to  crv  out  in  this  niahner  without  relaxation,  the 
strength  of  his  voice  renuiininir  ever  the  same.    During  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  city,  going 
incessantly  round  the  walls,  and  crying  with  all  his  might: 
**  wo  to  the  temple!  wo  to  the  cityl  wo  to  all  the  peoplel  " 
at  last  he  added*,'*  wo  to  myself  I  "and  was  immediatelv  car* 
Tied  off  by  a  stone  shot  from  an  engine;  thus  having  been, 
at  the  same  time,  a  prophet,  a  witness,  and  a  visible  proof 
of  the  divine  rengeance  lying  heary  upon  his  whole  nation. 


•  Jjiaephuu.  De  bclh  Juilaico,  lib*  XL 
t  Tacitus,  hiMor.  lib.  V.  n.  xin, 

t  Thus  calle^i,  from  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  make  on  that  feast  taber- 
nacles or  tent.4  as  a  memorUl  of  their  having  dwelt  under  tfnte  for  forty 
years  in  the  deseru 
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Titus*  triumph  in  Rome. — Sliui  l)  afttr  the  destruc- 
tion of  .Jerusaiciii,  Tiius  repaired  by  iaucl  to  Alexandria, 
and  thence  by  .sen  to  Itome.  The  emperor,  his  father,  went 
forward  from  the  city  to  meet  him;  and  tliey  enjoyed  to- 
gether, the  honors  of  a  magnificent  triumph^  for  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  the  Jewish  war. 

Character  of  Vespasian. — The  reign  of  Vespasian 
henceforward  passed  in  peace.  This  wise  prince  restored 
the  empire  to  its  ancient  splendor.  He  respected  the  laws» 
and  caused  them  to  be  respected  by  others;  enforced  the 
rales  of  military  diBcipline;  prevented  or  punished  oppres- 
sion ;  encoaraged  virtue  and  talents.  The  luxury  of  the 
Roman  tables  was  an  inveterate  evil»  and  stronger  than  all 
laws:  Vespasian  checked  it  by  his  ei»mple»  private  indi- 
viduals being  ashamed  to  indulge  in  extravagant  expenses, 
while  their  emperor  declared  himself  a  lover  of  plainness 
and  simplicity.  Whatever  savored  of  effeminacy,  so' high- 
ly displeased  him,  that  being  one  day  accosted  by  a  young 
man  strongly  perfumed,  who  came  to  tliank  him  for  a  pre- 
ferment whitih  he  had  lately  obtained;  I  had  rather  you 
smelt  of  garlic, said  Vespasian,  with  a  stem  and  contemp- 
tuous lool;  and  immediately  revoked  his  commission. 

Ho  was  also  very  careful  to  procure  a  right  and  sj)eedy 
administration  of  justice.  The  pleadings  freqnently  took 
place  before  him;  his  tribunal  was  public,  and  his  judg- 
ments obtained  almost  general  approbation.  Being  not 
less  beneficent  than  just,  the  disasters  which  Rome  and 
other  cities  ex]>erieiieed,  were  the  objects  of  his  solicitude. 
Amiable  and  cheerful  witli  his  friends,  merciful  to  his 
enemies,  good,  humane  and  alfable  to  all,  he  ^ave  free  ac- 
cess to  his  palace,  the  gates  of  wliieli  were  (M>n^tnT^f  ly  open; 
uTul  he  was  seen  to  shed  tears  over  cniamaU  wiiom  he 
could  not  save  from  punishment. 

On  one  occasion  only,  his  usual  clemerrcy  disappeared. 
A  certain  Sabiuns  had  nssumed  in  (hm]  I  lie  title  of  Ca'sar; 
bein^  defeated  towards  the  be<(innin^^  uf  \  ej^pasian's  reij^n, 
and  iiaving  remained  for  several  years  conee;ded  in  a  cav- 
ern, he  was  at  lensrth  discovered  and  brought  to  Koine. 
Eponina,  liis  wife,  who  had  never  abandoned  him,  threw 
lierself  at  the  emperor's  feet,  and  by  her  supplications  and 
tears,  endeavored  to  excite  his  compassion.  Vespasian  w.ms 
indeed  moved  with  pity,  and  even  yensi1)]v  afTected:  but 
his  emotion  yielded  to  the  severity  of  his  puliLieal  prinei- 
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pies,  and  both  Eponina  and  Sabinns  were  condemned  to 
death.  No  one  knew  the  motiTes  of  a  rigor  so  nnneoes- 
sary,  at  least  i  n  appearance,  and  which  leaves  a  blot  on 

the  memory  of  so  good  an  emperor. 

He  is  also  accused  of  too  great  love  of  money.  The  charge 
may  be  trae  in  some  respects;  but  we  ought  not  to  forget 
that  Vespasian  ever  made  a  noble  and  generous  use  of  his 
revenues.  Besides  other  instances  of  his  liherality,  some 
of  wliich  have  been  already  mentioned*  he  was  the  fiVst  who 
gave  pensions  to  the  professors  of  Greek  and  Latin  elo- 
quence at  Rome.  He  attracted  to  that  city  the  hest  schol- 
ars, and  tiie  ablest  workmen  of  tlie  time,  without  however 
disregardiniT  tbn?p  of  inferior  merit  and  hurtin<:  their  in- 
terests. One  (»r  ilii'  luriner,  an  exeelient  nun  hinist.  having 
offered  to  transpoi  i  heavy  burdens  at  a  small  expanse  by 
machines  of  his  invention,  the  emperor  rewarded  liini  well 
for  the  offer,  but  wouUi  not  make  use  of  it;  for/'  said  he, 
"  we  must  not  deprive  the  poor  of  their  means  of  subsist- 
ence.*' 

Vespasian's  death. — It  was  by  such  amia])le  qualities, 
and  by  re|>oated  acts  of  a  good  governnient,  that  \'e«pa.«iau 
deserved  the  title  of  father  of  hi.^  country,  whieli  was  con- 
ferred on  liirn  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  it  liad  been  on 
Alienist  us.  Though  advanced  in  age,  he  continued  t<»  ad- 
minister the  public  atTairs  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  gave 
audience  even  in  his  last  sickness,  lie  was  however  sensi- 
ble of  the  danger  of  his  situation,  and  said  one  day;  **  It 
Seems  to  me  1  am  going  to  become  a  god;  thus  deriding, 
in  an  ingenious  manner,  the  apotheosis  which  would  fol- 
low his  death.  When  he  felt  that  hu  had  but  few  mo- 
ments to  live,  he  was  hoard  to  say:  '^Itis  proper  that 
an  emperor  should  die  standing:  "  and,  making  an  effort 
to  rise,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  those  who  supported 
him»  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  life  and  tenth  of  his 
reijHd  (aj>.  79). 

Under  him  was  made  the  last  census  of  the  Roman  citi- 
zens. In  Italy  alone  there  were  found,  according  to 
Pliny,  fifty-four  persons  at  least  a  hundred  years  old. 
Ten  had  reached  the  as^e  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years,  three  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty, 
and  two  tnat  of  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
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VsspASiAK  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son  Titus,  s 
most  excellent  prince,  whose  enlogium  is  comprised  in  the 
appellation  of  the  Delight  of  Mcuikind,  amor  ei  delicim  hu- 
mam  generis,  under  which  he  is  known.  From  the  time 
of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  nothing  appeared  in  him 
I)  it  a  wonderful  generosity  and  benevolence,  from  which 
his  very  bitterest  enemies  iwe  not  excluded.  Two  pa- 
tricians being  convicted  of  a  conspiracy  against  him,  be 
granted  them  a  full  pardon  and  was  so  kind  as  to  send  a 
messenger  to  tlie  mother  of  one  of  them,  to  assure  her 
that  her  son  had  nothing  to  four  from  his  resentment. 
Moreover,  he  invited  the  two  guilty  persons  to  siip  with 
him,  and  on  the  following  day,  at  an  exhibition  of  gladia- 
tors, made  them  sit  by  his  side,  and  hold  for  some  time 
the  arms  of  the  combatants,  which  were  brought  to  him 
according  to  custom. 

Titus  never  sent  away  any  person  discontented,  never, 
at  le:ist,  without  some  hope  and  consolation  ;  saving  that 
no  one  should  go  sorrowful  from  his  prince.  Every  one 
knows  in  what  manner  he  once  expressed  his  regret  at 
having  let  a  day  p:i^^  without  doing  some  good  office; 
**  My  frieu(]>/'  said  he.  *•  I  have  lost  a  day;  an  expression 
worthy  of  heini,'  t niiismitted  to  the  Ititc^t  postonty.  and 
iniiniteiy  more  iilorious  than  all  the  victories  of  Alexander 
and  Julius  Oiii^ar. 

Destruction  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. —The 
manifold  disasters  and  calamitous  eveuts  which  happened 
during  the  reii^n  of  Tifus,  afforded  him  contiiniiil  cpj^or- 
tunitie.^  to  (]isj)lav  his  beuelictMiee.  The  nx^-it  dreadful 
of  thoHo  visitations  was  an  erniJtion  of  Mount  \'es!iviu3 
in  Italy.  Kvinx  the  mere  forcninnors  of  it  wcr?'  terrific: 
a  violent  earthquake,  subterraneous  souinis  like  thmnhT, 
the  soil  luiruing,  the  sea  foaiiiini^,  the  heavens  in  a  blaze  ; 
all  was  calculated  to  lill  every  bosom  with  dread  and  con- 
sternation. Then,  for  three  days,  the  volcano  U'l'"hed 
forth  with  terrific  violence  so  great  a  quantity  of  hot 
ashes,  large  stones,  and  lurid  flame,  that  the  day  was  ob- 
scured, the  sun  was  darkened,  and  the  world  seemed  to  be 
returning  to  its  pristine  chao9, 

Pliny  the  elder  suffocated. — Plinv  the  naturalist, 
or  ihe  elder f  one  of  the  most  leaniod  and  laborious  wiiLcfS 
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of  antiquity,  was  at  that  time  the  commander  of  the  Ko- 
man  fleet  at  Mi^enum,  a  .promontory  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  or  twenty-live  miles  from  -Mtaint  Vestniu?.  He 
saw  the  beginning  of  the  eruption,  \vithout  knowing  ex- 
actly what  it  was.  Desirous  to  e  a  near  view  of  the 
phenomenon,  he  advanced  on  board  a  giiilev  towards  the 
volcano.  Having  landed,  he  found  every  thing  in  strange 
•  eoTifnsion,  a  new*  promontory  formed  by  the  violent  i' of 
the  earLlirjnake,  and  numbers  of  }>eople  flyintr  on  all  sides, 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  continiiai  eruption  of 
stones,  ashes  and  smoke  from  the  volcano.  He  himself, 
notwithstanding  his  intrepidity,  wiblicd  after  a  short  ttav, 
to  return  to  his  ship.  It  was  too  late  :  before  he  could 
reembark,  there  burst  forth  a  sulphurous  vapor  accompa- 
nied with  jflames  ;  all  ran  from  the  imminent  danger;  but 
Pliny,  haying  a  weak  breast,  could  not  resist  the  suffocat- 
ing exhalation,  and  fell  dead  on  the  spot.  His  body  was 
found  two  days  after,  witliont  any  external  injury. 

Flight  of  Pliny  the  younger.— In  the  meanwhile^ 
Pliny  ike  yotinger,  afterwards  so  famous  for  his  eloquence, 
was  with  his  mother  at  Misenum,  in  their  dwelling  near 
the  sea.  Though  it  was  far  from  the  Tolcano,  they  saw 
themselTes  exposed,  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  to  great  perils  from  the  violence  of  the  earthquake, 
and  the  clouds  of  smoke  and  ashes,  which  were  carried  to 
a  ^reat  distance  in  different  directions.  Pliny's  mother 
exliorted  him  to  save  his  life  by  flighty  BAjii^g  tliiat  her  ad- 
vanced age  and  infirmities  did  not  permit  her  to  make  her 
escape.  But  Pliny  would  never  consent  to  the  separation; 
she  was  prevailed  upon  to  follow  him,  and  they  went  to- 
gether, accompanied  by  a  great  crowd  of  people.  The  day 
was  changed  into  the  darkest  night;  nothing  guided  their 
trembling  steps,  except  the  dismal  flames  which  from 
time  to  time  flickered  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  They 
were  frequently  covered  with  ashes;  even  the  flame  Beenied 
to  advance  towards  them;  it  did  not  however  reach  them, 
and  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape. 

Fire  and  plag^ie  in  Rome. — When  the  eruption  was 
over,  the  surrounding  mimtry  presented  a  scene  of  deso- 
lation. The  cities  of  Timpeii  and  Herculaneum  wero 
buried  under  heaps  of  ashes,  and  remained  so  for  more 
than  sixteen  hunored  years,  until  the  last  cofitury,  when 
the  people  of  that  country,  while  engaged  in  digging 
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wells  and  qaarries,  discoTered  them  at  the  depth  of  m^y 
feet  beneath  the  surface.  Temples  and  other  buiidinga 
have  been  found  there»  with  statues,  inscriptions^  vessels, 
even  fraits,  olives,  wheat  and  bread,  preserved  in  the 
cement  and  lava  which  covered  them  at  the  time  of  the 
eruption.  The  voioanio  substances  with  which  the  whole 
country  was  now  overspread,  occasioned  so  dreadful  a  pes- 
tilence throughout  Italy,  that  in  Rome  it  carried  otf  ten 
thousand  persons  every  day  for  a  considerable  space  of 
time.  Finally,  a  terrible  contlagration  added  its  ravages 
to  those  caused  by  the  pestilence,  and  consumed  some  of 
the  finest  quarters  of  that  city. 

Amidst  so  many  disasters,  Titus  not  only  acted  the 
part  of  a  good  prince,  but  also  evinced  the  atfei  tion  of  a 
lender  fatnpr  for  his  distressed  children.  In  order  to  re- 
pair, as  far  as  possible,  both  public  and  private  losses,  he 
spared  neither  the  treasure  of  the  empire,  nor  his  own 
money.  He  parted  even  with  his  jewels  and  the  orna- 
ments of  Ins  p  il  ire,  to  atford  the  sutterers  every  allevia- 
tion in  his  power.  Unfortunately  he  reii^ned  only  two 
cars,  and  died  at  the  nire  of  fortv-onp  i\.r>.  Kl).  Many 
elieved  that  his  deatli  had  been  procure  d,  or  at  least  ac- 
celerated by  hi^  wicked  brother  l)omit::ui.  ft  was  so  gen- 
erally and  50  deeply  lamented,  not  oiilv  in  Rome,  but  also 
in  the  provinces,  that  each  family  seemed  to  have  lost  a 
son  or  a  father, 

DONITIAIV.-A  81-M. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  more  striking  contrast 
in  the  character  and  dispositions  of  two  successive  princes, 
than  is  presented  by  Titus  and  Domitian.  The  new 
emperor,  far  from  imitating  the  virtues  of  his  deceased 
brother,  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  degrading  ex- 
cesses. He  was  careful,  however,  to  conceal  his  wicked- 
ness, until  he  had,  like  other  tyrants,  confirmed  his 
authority  among  the  people,  by  several  acts  of  justice  and 
a  prudent  manascemeiit  oi  public  affairs. 

Agjicola. — ^I'he  first  and  most  distinguished  per- 
sonage who  had  to  suffer  from  his  suspicious  policy,  was 
Julius  Agricola,  the  Roman  governor  of  Great  Britain. 
This  illustrious  man  had  completed  the  subjugation  of 
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that  country,  more  by  mildness  and  pradence  than  bv 
the  terror  oi  his  arms."  He  continued  to  govern  it  with 
reat  honor,  when  Domitian,  jealons  of  his  glory,  recalled 
im  to  Home,  and  repaid  his  eminent  Hervices  with 
coldness  and  ingratitude.  Agricola,  for  fear  of  giving 
umbrage  to  the  tyrant,  withiin  w  from  public  life,  lie 
died  some  3'cars  after,  excluded  fr<*m  digiiiticF  nnd  public 
employments,  hut  preserving  pure  and  entire  the  fame  of 
hia  talents  and  virtue.  His  lite  was  wi  itten  by  hi?  prm-iii- 
law,  Tacitus^  in  a  manner  which  does  honor  to  both  the 
conqueror  and  the  historian. 

Most  of  the  other  wars  diiring  Domitian's  reign,  tlio.^e 
especially  which  he  conducted  in  person,  provpd  unsuc- 
cessful :  he  was  defeated  by  the  Germans  ;  coiu  hKied  a 
disgraceful  po;M*«^  with  the  PaeiaDs  :  and  vet  bad  the  im- 
pudetice  to  boast  in  Rome  of  hi.s  pretended  exploits,  for 
which  he  caused  a  triumnh  to  oe  doereed.  His  only 
victories  were  over  heipl<'^>  insects^  :  be  fret  ufnt] v  ^^but 
himself  in  hi.s  nhamber,  and  spent  bis  time  in  kiiimg  liies 
with  a  <!iarp.  bodkin.  Hence  a  certain  Vibius  Crispns 
beini:^  uskeii  if  any  one  was  with  the  emperor,  aptly  re- 
plied :     Not  so  m*ich  as  a  11  y." 

Second  Persecution  of  Christians.— Under  this  m- 
pricious  tyrant,  capital  punishments  were  renewcnl,  for  a 
ViiricLy  of  pretexts,  against  the  first  personages  of  the 
state.  Nor  were  pretexts  ever  wanted.  To  l)e  rich,  or 
of  noble  extraction,  was  a  crime.  An  equal  dantier 
awaited  those  who  enjoyed  honors,  and  thope  who  en- 
joyed them  not  :  above  all,  conspicuous  virtue  and  merit 
almost  infallibly  proved  the  ruin  of  their  possessors  :  this 
was  the  case  particularly  with  Christians.  Domitian  ex- 
cited against  theai  the  second  general  persecution,  in 
which  he  spared  neither  his  own  relations,  nor  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  This  venerable 
apostle  was  brought  from  Ephesus  to  Rome,  and  plunged 
into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  from  which  he  came  forth 
unhurt,  and  even  stronger  than  before.f  The  emperor 
then  banished  him  to  the  small  island  of  Patmos  in 
the  Archipelago,  where  the  holy  apostle  wrote  his 


•  Not  Tii'-Uiitinir  Sc-'oiland,  u-lnch  nr-vf-r  wns  ontlroly  subdued;  nnioh  lass 
Ireland,  which  wa«  not  even  attatvke<l  by  ihe  Roman*, 
t  TertnlUmDy  />«  prmteHpt  e,  a8.~St.  Jeroin,  t(h.  advert.  Jovinionvm* 
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Apocalypse,  or  Book  oi  iievelations.  After  the  deatli  of 
Domitian,  he  reiurno(l  to  Ephesus,  wrote  liis  Go.->pel  at 
the  request  of  the  bishupo  of  A>i;i,  and  died  towards  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  being  nearly  a  hundred  Years  old. 

Cruelties  of  Domitian,— Not  less  impious  than  wick- 
ed, Domitian  wished,  after  the  example  of  Caligula,  to 
be  considered  and  honoted  aa  a  god  ;  to  have  temples 
erected  in  his  honor,  and  victims  sacrificed  to  his  statae. 
Next  to  this  arrogant  and  sacrilegious  pride,  refined  crueltv 
seemed  to  be  his  predominant  characteristic;  he  took 
pleasure  in  making  people  suffer,  and  in  feasting  his  eyes 
with  the  sight  of  their  torments.  Not  satisfied  with  put- 
ting to  death  a  multitude  of  senators,  he  resolved  to 
frighten  the  others,  and  for  this  purpose,  he  contrived  a 
scheme  worthy  of  a  tyrant.  He  invited  them  to  supper, 
and  as  they  arrived  had  them  conducted  from  the  gate  of 
the  palace  to  an  apartment  hung  with  black,  where  every- 
thing pri'scated  the  imago  of  I  i  t  b.  By  the  glimmer  of 
melancholy  lamps,  they  perceived  a>  many  coftins  as  there 
were  guests,  with  the  name  of  each  inscribed  in  large  char- 
a<  ters.  A  number  of  boys,  whose  skius  were  darkened, 
danced  around  the  room;  in  the  meanwhile,  a  mournful  si* 
lence,  interrupted  only  by  Domitian  reigned  in  the  assem- 
bly, and  every  one  believed  that  his  last  boar  was  come. 
Wiion  their  terror  was  at  its  height,  the  emperor  dismissed 
them  all  with  presents. 

Domitian,  by  such  scones,  was  perhaps  desirous  to  make 
others  feel  the  excruciating  anguish  of  mind  which  ho 
hims'^lf  cxperienr-ed.  Hvorythini^  irave  him  nfpenee;  ami 
he  was  continually  tormenred  with  the  fear  of  boino'  sur«. 
ronndf^'"]  by  nsi^n'jsi!!*!.  lie  had  the  gallery  in  whioh  he 
usually  waiki'tl.  ovr"-!;n(l  with  stonps  which  refloctoil  objects 
like  a  mirror,  that  he  iniirht  see  those  who  should  attempt 
to  ntra'  k  him  from  behind.  He  entertained  nnceasing:  ap- 
prohen&ions,  ('=peci;illy,  it  is  said,  of  a  certain  day  (the  eiirh- 
teenth  ol  ►Sfoi '  nihtM  ),  and  of  a  certain  hour  of  that  day 
(oleveu  o'c!<^i^K  m  tho  mornin<r).  But  neither  his  appre- 
hensions, nor  the  precaminns  which  he  took  to  .«rreen 
himself  from  danger,  were  able  to  prolong  his  life:  that 
very  day  and  hour,  he  was  murderert  in  his  apartment  by 
some  otiicers  of  the  palace,  who  either  knew  that  their 
own  death  had  been  decreed  by  him.  or  othprwise  dreaded 
the  effects  of  iiis  resentment.    Some  historians  relate  that 
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he  had  been  forewarned  of  the  impending  evil;  and  also 
that  the  famous  magieiau,  ApoUoniiu  Tyaiiensis,  who  was 
then  at  Kphesus.  knew  the  einperor\s  death  at  the  moment 
it  happuiitid,  and  announced  it  in  these  word.-:  ".Strike, 
6ti  ike  the  tjraat."'  But  this  account  seema  rather  uncer- 
tain. 

Many  have  drawn  a  parallel  between  Domitian  and  Nero; 
but  a  more  exact  eomparison  might  be  made  between  the 
former  and  Tiberius,  wnose  suiU-rniess  of  temper,  malice, 
cruelty  and  dissimulatiun,  he  po>->crsed  in  a  hi;:h  d.^<rret% 
as  Tillemout  justly  observes.*  lie  died  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  the  forty-fifth  of  his  life  (a.  d.  9H), 
and  was  the  last  of  those  emperors  who  have  been  called  the 
Twelve  Caiiiars. 

N£BTA  96-98.  TWLAMAN  99-117. 

Reign  of  Nerva. — Xerva,  *a  venerable  old  man.  was 

nnaniinously  proclaimed  (  lupcror  by  tiicarmy,  the  senate, 
aiiJ  the  people.  ]Ju  rnn,^  his  rei<rn  of  only  sixteen  months, 
thoufjh  not  always  successful,  he  did  much  gfuKl  by  his 
personal  exertions,  and  still  more  efficaciously  promoted 
the  interests  of  the  empire,  by  the  selection  of  'I  ra  jan  for 
his  colleague  and  successor.  He  died  shortly  alter  (a.  d. 
98). 

Trajan's  character. — Trajan  was  a  native  of  liaiica 
or  Seville  in  Spain,  ami  belonged  to  a  family  more  ancient 
tlian  illustrious.  PoSasessed  of  an  excellent  constitution, 
an  engaging  and  nolde  countenance,  and  great  experience 
added  to  his  natural  aljilities,  he  was  moreover  in  that 
maturity  of  age  which  is  so  desirable  for  the  provernment 
of  a  vast  empire.  He  received  the  news  of  his  election 
while  commanding  the  Koman  troops  in  Germany:  this 
produced  no  change  in  his  character  and  conduct.  He 
sincerely  believed  and  publicly  declared  himself  to  be  not 
less  bound  than  the  lowest  citizen  to  observe  the  laws. 
Other  emperors  had  need  the  same  language;  but  what 
Trajan  promised  to  be,  that  he  in  reality  was.  He  seemed 
to  retain  hia  rank  for  the  sole  pnrjiose  of  preventing  an- 
archjy  and,  whenever  his  prerogatives  clashed  with  the 
true  interest  of  the  people,  he  diminished  them  without 
hesitation.  Hence  tne  surname  of  Opiimua  was  given  him 
by  nnanimons  consent. 

N    

*BUiair0  <2m  Bmper^tm,  oo2.  II.  p.  64. 
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His  public  works. — He  carefully  attended  both  to 
the  einbeiiiahment  of  the  capital  and  to  iiiiproviiiK  liie 
province.?.  In  Rome,  the  famous  Trajan  Square  and  C<il- 
umn;  iu  Panuuiiia,  a  bridge,  nioro  than  three  thousand 
feet  l*)n2^,  thrown  over  the  Daiuibe,  a  road  uniting,  as  it 
were  Uie  two  extremities  of  the  empire,  and  cxtendincr  f roni 
Gaul  as  far  as  the  Euxinc  sea;  and  many  other  pubhc  works 
and  buildings,  were  striking  iustances*  of  the  grauticur  of 
iiis  views. 

b'ully  convinced  that  haughtiness  conciliates  neither  af- 
fection nor  fsieern.  and  that  condescension  can  be  well  al- 
lied to  dii^nity,  ho  lived  with  his  people,  not  as  a  monarch 
with  his  subjects,  but  liko  a  father  in  the  midst  of  belorcd 
c  h  i  id  re  n .  His  palace  was  open  to  persons  of  all  conditions; 
he  listened  with  patience,  corrected  with  gentleness,  and, 
like  Titus,  wishea  no  one  to  go  discontented  from  his  pro* 
sence.  As  his  friends  one 'day  represented  to  him  that  ho 
carried  indulgence  and  kindness  too  far;  I  mnst/*  an- 
swered he  behave  towards  every  one,  as  I  desired  that  an 
emperor  should  behave  towards  me,  when  I  was  a  private 
citizen/' 

With  regard  to  military  talents,  Trajan  was,  beyond 
comparison,  the  greatest  commandor  of  his  ago,  and  equal 
to  ttie  most  illudtriotts  generals  of  antiquity.  Vigilant 
and  indefatigable,  he  marched  on  foot,  even  when  em- 
peror, at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  in  this  manner  passed 
over  vast  tracts  of  country,  without  using  horse  or  char* 
iot.  Equally  attentive  to  reward  nobis  actions  and  main- 
tain strict  discipline^  he  constantly  encouraged  both  by 
his  own  example. 

Cainpai8:a  in  Dacia  and  the  East.— So  ^reat 
a  prince  easily  revived  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  Koraan 
legions.  He  led  them  first  against  the  Daeians,  and  tri- 
umphed twice  over  their  kinsj  Decebalus,  who  had  imposeil 
a  sort  of  tribute  on  Domitian.  Pas^inix  afterwards  into 
Asia,  he  snhdnofl  A^svria,  Mesopotamia,  and  other  coun- 
tries the  n^rn"^  of  wliicli  wprc  before  unknown  at  Rome. 
Thes(^  eoin^uests  however  proved  more  brilliant  than  solid: 
the  new  subjects  of  the  empire  availed  thems^lvos  nf  the. 
first  opportunity  to  shako  of?  the  yoke.  Trajan  Inmself 
boiield  the  tlrst  success  of  t  ht^ir  efforts,  and  was  unable  to 
che("k  it,  either  for  want  of  time,  or  on  aeeonnt  of  other 
obstacles.    He  died  at  Sdlinontes  in  Cilicia,  whilst  on  his 
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journey  to  Eome,  after  having  reigned  nearly  twenty  years 
(a.d.  117). 

No  Roman  emperor  left  a  greater  rrpulation  for 
princely  ability  and  goodness.  For  a  lonLT  lime  after  liis 
death,  the  best  wish  that  the  Romans  believed  they  could 
offer  to  any  new  emperor,  wa.^  that  he  should  be  fiappier  * 
even  thaii  d^sar  Au^nstus,  and  better  than  Trajan.  His 
goodness  however  did  not  extend  to  the  Christians,  who 
were  again  p 'n-eciitcd  under  hu  reign.  ^loreover,  his 
private  life  vras  farfrori  l)cing  Llamclcso:  ou  the  contrary, 
his  intcmpcrunco  and  iiii^imousdcbanclioriea.  together  witli 
many  other  inplancoa  of  the  ramo  kind,  show  v.eil  what 
we  must  think  in  general  of  the  grc;-tc3t  men  that  pagan- 
ism produced,  even  those  who  have  been  most  admired  for 
their  virtues. 

Tacitus  and  Pliny, — Besides  Quintillian  and  Juve- 
nal, who  flonrislied  about  this  time,  the  most  celebrated 
writers  that  lived  under  Trajan,  were  Tacitus  the  histo- 
rian, and  Pliny  the  Yaunger.  Both  of  them  were  raised 
to  eminent  dimities,  and  yet  ai^nired  lees  glory  jfrom 
their  high  station  thim  from  their  integrity  and  eloquence. 
They  frequently  pleaded  at  the  bar,  and  were  alwap  ad- 
mired; Tacitns,  for  the  gravity  and  nobleness  of  his  die* 
tion;  Pliny,  for  his  elegance  and  facility,  which  were  so 
great  that  he  could  speak  five  or  six  hours  in  succession, 
without  fatiguing  any  ono  but  himeelf.  He  has  left 
ten  books  of  Letters,  and  a  Panegyric  of  Trajan.  The 
writings  of  Tacitus  consist  chiefly  of  Histories  and  An* 
nals  relating  to  the  first  emperors  of  Rome;  several  books 
of  his  works  are  lost,  to  the  great  detriment  of  Latin  lit- 
erature. 

Tacitus  and  Pliny,  instead  of  entertaining  any  feeling  ' 
of  jealousy  against  each  other,  were,  on  the  coutrary,  sin- 
cere and  intimate  friends.  Public  opinion  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  them,  and  in  social  intercourse,  the 
name  of  the  one  could  scarcely  be  mentioned  without  the 
name  of  the  otbor.  It  once  happened  that  Tacitus,  being 
at  a  public  frame,  had  a  lontr  mnversation  on  literary  mat- 
ters with  a  foreigner  sitting  by  his  side,  and  who  did  not 
know  him  personally.  At  last,  the  forei^s^ner  asked  him 
who  he  was.  '*  You  know  me/'  said  Tacitns,  **from  my 
writings."  "Then  you  are  Tacitus  or  Pliny,'*  said  the 
stranger;  showing  by  that  sudden  reply,  that  the  mere 
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monrinii  of  litenitnre  was  associated,  at  that  epoch,  with 
the  names  of  these  two  illustrious  writers  and  friends. 

In  their  time,  a  young  boy,  called  Valerius  Padens, 
obtained,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  the  preuiium  of  poetrj 
at  the  Capitoiian  games  (a.d.  106). 

Wise  policy  of  Hadrian.— Like  Trajan,  Hadrian, 
his  nephew  and  succesbor,  united  with  a  wretche<i  life  in 
private,  great  abilities  for  government;  but  his  couduct 
was  far  different  from  that  of  his  predecessor.  Being  as 
great  a  lover  of  peace  as  Trajan  had  been  of  military  glory, 
he  redneed  the  R4)man  (lnniiiii<»ns  to  their  former  limits, 
and  ai>aiidoned  all  the  coriqucsts  lately  made  in  countrie.-; 
situated  beyond  the  river  Euphrates.  His  utm0i?t  care, 
during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  was  to  preserve  peace  with 
the  noighhoriiig  nations. 

To  oblaiu  this  desired  end,  he  employed  two  principal 
means.  The  first,  rather  an  impolitic  one,  was  to  induce, 
by  considerable  presents,  the  tribes  of  Pannonia  and  Ger- 
many not  to  attack  the  empire.  The  second,  much  more 
worthy  of  a  great  prince,  was  to  keep  the  troops  always  in 
good  order,  and  ever  ready  to  oppose  and  defeat  every  at- 
tempt of  invasion.  For  that  purpose  he  took  upon  him- 
self the  ta^k  of  vUititi;;  all  the  camns  of  the  lesfiom  6cat* 
tered  throughout  the  empire,  in  order  to  examine  in  what 
manner  discipline  was  everywhere  observed,  and  what  was 
the  state  of  the  arms,  engines  of  war,  fortifications,  am- 
munition,  and,  in  a  word,  of  everything  connected  with 
.  the  military  department. 

During  these  visits,  the  emperor  required  that  an  ac- 
count should  be  given  him  of  the  conduct  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers;  which  being  done,  he  appropriately  distrib- 
uted praises  and  reproaches,  rewards  and  punishments; 
and.  in  the  appointment  of  military  offices,  granted  noth- 
ing to  favor,  but  everythinsr  to  virtue,  merit  and  experi- 
ence. He  animated  the  military  exercises  by  his  vigilance, 
his  presence,  his  example.  He  suppressed  with  inexorable 
severity  whatever  promoted  or  favored  effeminacy  among 
the  troops,  and  showed  in  hisoMm  person  a  perfect  pattern 
of  military  discipline,  living  with  the  soldiers  as  one  of 
them,  using  the  most  common  food,  wearing  a  plain  dress 
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and  carrying  hesTy  armB^  braTing  the  inconveniencea  uf 
the  varions  climes  and  seasons,  and  walking,  with  hia 
head  uncoyered,  through  the  snow  of  the  Alps,  as  well  us 
through  the  burning  sands  of  Africa. 

l^y  these  efficacious  means,  Hadrian  revived  the  strict- 
ness of  ancient  discipline  among  the  troops,  making  him* 
self  however  very  dear  to  them  by  his  kindness,  affability 
and  opportune  favora.  Ho  paid  great  attention  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  soldiers,  especially  of  those  advanced  in  years, 
whom  he  honorably  dismissed  in  due  time,  and  of  those 
who  were  sick,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  visit  in  their 
tents  or  lodgings. 

Tbo  civil  affairs  were  not  less  carefnllv  attended  to  by 
Hadrian.  It  was  one  of  hh  maxims,  that  an  emperor 
ought  to  be  like  the  sun,  which  by  its  regular  course  illumi- 
nates and  vivifies  all  the  regions  of  the  earth.  He  spent 
many  years  in  travelling  through  the  various  provinces  of 
the  empire,  reforming  abuses,  redressing  gnevnnces,  ap- 
pointing good  governors,  and  inflicting  punishments  on 
those  who  had  abused  their  power.  Uo  likewise,  by  his 
own  example  and  assiduity,  improved  and  facilitated  the 
administration  of  justice,  havinir  for  this  purpose  caused 
a  collection  to  be  made  of  the  best  anci(  nt  laws,  and  him- 
self having  enacted  wise  statutes  against  fraudulent  bank- 
rupts and  a  variety  of  other  evil-doers. 

His  conduct  towards  tlie  senate  was  habitually  full  of 
deference  and  respect;  towards  the  people,  condescending 
but  firm:  towards  the  allies  and  sutjects  of  the  em  jure, 
kind  and  liberal.  He  remitted  the  whole  sum  due  to  the 
exchequer  (nine  hundred  millions  of  sesterces,  nearly 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars),  and  publicly  burnt  all  the 
books  and  records  which  mi<jht  afterwards  be  prod u red  to 
revive  that  debt.  This  action  of  Hadrian  did  liini  ^neat 
honor,  and  wa<  justly  celebrated  by  inscriptions  and  nion- 
uineiit-^.  On  tlie  whole,  althoui^di  bir^  government  ])roved 
fatal  to  some  illn.strious  persons  whom  he  harassed  and 
persecuted,  it  was  bitzbly  beneficial  to  the  Btate.  On 
inanv  particular  occasions  the  emperor  niaiiire>led  a  won- 
dt-rfn!  <  ]f»mency,  and  regard  for  truth.  One  day  a  poor 
woman  cried  out  to  bini:  "Caesar,  hear  me  and  give  me 
jn<!tiee."  Hadrian  bavinir  answered  that  he  had  no  tune; 
'*Whv.  then.  ;ire  you  our  em[)ernr?*'  asked  the  woman. 
The  prince  waa  struck,  but  not  oiieuded  by  this  bold  ques- 
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tion;  lie  stopped,  and  listened  to  her  complaiuts.  How- 
ever, he  took  caru  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  artful  peti- 
tioners. A  gray-headed  man  asked  him  a  favor  which 
w:is  refused.  Some  time  after,  the  same  man  applied 
ui^am  to  lladrinn  for  the  same  purpose,  with  his  hair 
blackened.  The  emperor  pretended  not  to  recognize  him, 
and  coolly  dismissed  him,  saying:  *'What  you  ask,  I 
have  already  refused  to  your  father/' 

Hadrian  had  remarkable  talents  and  a  very  extensive 
knowledge.  He  was  well  versed  in  mathematics,  history, 
natural  philosophy,  etc.,  and  deserved  to  be  considered  one 
of  the  best  grammarians,  orators  and  poets  of  the  age. 
His  mind  was  acute  and  sagacious;  he  could  at  the  same 
time  write,  dictate  to  a  secretary,  give  audience  to  and  cuii- 
verso  with  his  friends.  His  memory  also  was  astonishing. 
He  remeinborod  everything  thiil  lie  had  seen  or  read,  and 
forgot  neither  the  nature  of  the  atfairs  which  passed  through 
his  hands,  nor  the  places  in  which  he  had  been,  nor  the 
names  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  couTersed*  After 
reading  a  book,  he  could  repeat  it  from  beginning  to  end; 
nay,  if  a  list  of  names  oonf  asedly  mixed  together  was  recit- 
ed to  him^  he  would  repeat  them  ail  without  a  mistake.* 

Public  buildings  erected  under  Hadrian.-— His 
genius  was  not  less  elevated  than  extensive,  and  always 
prompted  him  to  undertake  great  things  for  the  splendor 
and  util  i  ty  of  the  state.  Ko  prince  seems  to  have  surpassed 
him  in  the  number  and  magnificence  of  public  buildings. 
Such  were,  in  Rome^  the  bridge  and  castle  now  called  St. 
Angelo;  in  Asia,  the  new  city  of  Jerasalem;  in  Great  Britain, 
a  wall  eighty  miles  long  and  extending  from  sea  to  sea^  to 
protect  the  Roman  colonies  against  the  attacks  of  the  Scots; 
and  in  Gaul,  the  splendid  amphitheatre  of  Nismes,  which 
however  is  ascribed  by  some  to  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius, 
who  derived  his  pedigree  from  that  city. 

Revolt  of  the  Jews. — The  tranquillity  of  Hadrian's 
reign  was  disturbed  only  by  a  revolt  of  the  Jew?.  Many 
of  this  infatuated  people  had  already  perished  under  Trajan 
for  the  same  cause.  Being  checked  for  a  time,  but  not 
subdued,  they  again  rose  in  arms  and  committed  horrid 
cruelties  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  under  the  conduct  of  a 
certain  Barcochebas,  who  called  himself  the  Messiah;  for. 


•  See  Spartian.  Dion  Cas^ius  nnd  Aurolius  Victor,  apud  Cnivicr,  Histoire 
dcit  Empereurs  Iiomain«,  vol.  VIII.  p.  t>3. 
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after  havinsr  rejectud  the  tme  Mest^iah  in  the  person  of  our 
Saviour,  ttiu  Jews  were  easily  \vd  to  follow  impostors. 
Their  rebellious  obstinacy  obtaincnl,  as  it  nirritt  il,  a  total  and 
irreparable  overliirow.  Hadrian  si-nt  a;^'aii).sr  t  iieni  nnnier- 
ous  truopis  under  tlic  cominanti  of  'rinnins  Kul  iK^and  . I  alius 
JSevcrus,  two  able  officers,  who  greatly  distinguished  the ui- 
seives  iu  tliis  war. 

The  forces  of  the  rebels  were  so  fom  ulahle,  and  their 
valor  so  great,  that  the  Roman  crenejals  did  not  think 
proper  to  engage  them  in  n^rni.^i  battle.  They  had  re- 
course to  a  war  of  skirmishes  ami  detached  parties,  hunting 
the  Jews  as  they  would  wild  beasts,  and  pursuing  them  to 
death  in  every  part  of  the  count rv.  This  manner  of  war- 
fare proved  so  successful  to  the  fionians,  that,  within  the 
space  of  three  years  (from  a.d.  134  to  130),  they  took  and 
destroyed  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five  towns,  besides  fifty 
fortresses*  In  these  partial  engagements,  five  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  Jews  perished  by  the  sword  onlv;  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  the  number  of  those  who  fell  victims  to 
fire,  sickness,  or  starvation.  All  who  escaped  death  were 
dispersed  throughout  the  empire,  and  sold  in  public  fairs 
like  horses  and  cattle.  In  no  country  were  they  subse- 
quently greater  strangers  than  in  Judea,  and  particularly 
in  Jerusalem,  which  was  rebuilt  shortly  after  under  the 
name  of  ^lia  Gapitolina;  they  were  forbidden  not  onlv  to 
dwell  in  it,  but  even  to  approach  within  three  miles  of  its 
walls. 

Dispersion  of  the  Jews. — From  that  time  the  Jews 
have  been  scattered  through  the  various  parts  of  the 
£lobe,  without  any  country  belonging  to  them;  without 
kings  and  princes  of  their  own  descent;  without  laws  and 
magistrates  of  their  own;  mingled,  but  not  confounded 
witn  other  nations;  flattering  themselves  with  the  vain  ex- 
pectation of  a  future  Messiah,  while  from  the  very  words 
of  their  sacred  records,  he  roust  have  appeared  upon  earth 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  From  that  time  we  see  them 
exposed,  during  the  long  course  of  ages,  to  numberless  dis- 
asters and  calamities,  but  always  preserved  by  the  mighty 
hand  of  God,  that  they  may  ever  continue  visible  examples 
of  his  jnstice,  and  unexceptionable  witnesses  to  the  truth 
of  the  Ancient  Scriptures,  in  which  we  read  alike  our 
claims  and  their  condemnation. 

Death  of  Hadrian. — Hadrian  did  not  long  survive  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  Jewish  war;  being  attacked  with 
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the  dropsy,  and  tormented  by  violent  painy,  he  wished  to 
CTui  his  life  bj  the  swon!  or  by  poison;  but  the  constant  vig- 
ilance and  care  of  his  adopted  sou  Antoninus  prevented  the 
deed.  He  then  veuteU  his  fury  against  several  members  of 
the  senate,  whom  he  condemned,  without  any  legal  cause,  to 
capital  punishment:  but  these  also  Antoninus  saved  from 
death,  by  telling  them  to  conceal  themselves.  Hadrian, 
however,  still  continued  to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
state.  At  length,  he  retired  from  Rome  to  Baia  in  Cam-  * 
pania,  where  he  observed  no  regimen,  ate  and  drank  what- 
ever ^)leased  him  without  any  regard  to  his  condition,  re- 
marking that  **the  multitude  of  physicians  had  killed  the 
emperor."  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  after  a  reign 
of  t\v(^nly-one  years  (a.d.  138).  As  he  had,  toward'^  tiie 
end  of  his  life,  roTidcred  himself  odious  to  the  senate,  it 
was  with  srreat  dillicullv  thai  ATitonimi*?  ohtaiiied  for  him 
the  usual  honors  whi<Hi  attended  imperial  ol).>etjuies. 

The  truth  is  Hadrian  neither  deserved  mucli  rfprret,  on 
account  of  In's  many  private  vices  and  some  aet-  (»f  tyr- 
anny, noron  tlu'  otlirr  hand  did  Iw  merit  the  violmt  re- 
sentment of  t  he  serial*'.  (■(»nsidt']  inL(  tiie  habitual  inildnoiSR, 
Avisdom  and  prosperily  of  his  government.  It  is  liighiy 
probable  thai  his  ini-niory  would  have  obtained  i^reater 
praise,  had  he  been  the  inmiediale  sueeessor  of  Oomitian. 
It  was  an  unfavoral»ii*  circumstance  for  his  jtnldic  (  har- 
acter,  that  he  came  to  the  throne  after  Nerva  and  Trajan, 
and  im mediately  biifore  Antoninus  Pins  and  Man  us  Aurei- 
ius.  the  most  excellent  enijjiTors  (»f  pairan  Uome. 

Altlioni:;!!  literature  was  not  so  llourishinir  ninh  r  Hadrian 
as  it  had  bueu  durin<r  the  two  precedin^r  centuries,  still  it 
produced  some  celebrated  writers,  viz.,  tiie  Latin  historians 
Justin  and  Suetonius;  the  Greek  historians  Arrian  and  l^ln- 
tarch,  and  the  renowned  philosopher  Epictetus.  Hadrian 
himself  wrote  on  different  subjects,  and  even  on  his  death- 
bed composed  verses  expressing^  his  conviction  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  the  fears  which  he  entertained 
respecting  his  future  destiny. 

The  family  ol  Antoninus  was  originally  from  Gaol,  but 
he  himself  was  a  native  of  Italy  and  fifty-two  years  old 
when  he  ascended  (he  throne.   Being  chosen  hy  the  iate 
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emperor  to  be  his  successor,  he  proved  Iiimself  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  this  exalted  stadon.  When  the  demise 
of  JJadi  ian  put  him  in  possession  of  the  sovereign  power, 
the  whole  empire  seemed  to  ho  exultiriir  wit))  joy;  nor  did 
this  extraordinary  esteem  entertained  for  Antoninus  suffer 
any  diminution  during  a  reign  of  more  than  t wen ty- two 
years.  The  surname  of  P{n}<  was  given  him.  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  his  tender  atfection  for  his  adopted 
father,  his  family,  and  all  his  subjects.  What  he  had 
hitherto  been  in  {»rivate  life  and  in  inferior  emj)loyments, 
that  he  continued  to  he  wlien  sealod  on  the  imperial.tiirone; 
mild,  geiuToiis.  afTabie,  listening  with  patience  to  every 
one,  crraiitiii;:  ail  that  whs  reasvvtKiMe  ami  just,  and  return- 
ing L^tf  l  nffif'cs  foi-  i' -nils  and  ingratitude. 

Cliaracter  of  Antoninus  Pius. — ^Tlms  wlien.  on  orca- 
gion  ol  a  conspiracy  which  wat  liajipily  detected,  lie  (  c.uUi 
not  rescue  itF  aiMlmis  from  th.e  ri-or  of  the  Inu  .  Ik*  at  least 
])Ut  a  stop  to  all  inquiries  aUmt  their  accouqjiices.  **I 
wculd  not/'  sni<l  he,  **  begin  my  government  witli  at  ts  of 
M'verity:'*  adding,  with  a  sujiie:  '*  It  would  };e  both  di«- 
hon<)j  al)le  and  unpleasant  to  me,  to  find,  upon  inquiry,  iIkil 
I  was  bated  by  a  number  of  my  i'elluw-(  itizens."  'J  be  s<tu 
of  one  of  the  chief  er  Tispii alors  not  only  was  not  invohed 
in  bis  fathf'i's  jiani.-limtiit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  always 
found  in  tlie  eni]'er(>r  a  i)r(ileeti»i'  and  a  friend.  This  rlmi- 
ency  of  Antoninni^.  like  that  of  Augu.^tus.  prodtu  t d  mi  ex- 
cellent etlVrt.  and  no  more  conspira'  ies  were  formed  agaiufcl 
a  prince  wlio  revenged  himself  in  so  imldc  a  /nanner. 

The  same  kindi:ess  and  generosity  aiqicaied  in  his  con- 
duct t(>war(is  a  (ireeian  philosopher,  by  whom  he  had  been 
shamefully  oUunded.  \\  lu  n  be  was  proconsul  of  Asia 
Minor,  being  at  Smvrna,  be  took  his  lodging  in  the  house 
of  this  man,called  Polenu>n,  wbo  tben  happened  to  he  ab- 
sent. Upon  his  return  home.  Polemon,  instead  of  linding 
himself  much  honored,  was  highly  displeased  at  seeing  bis 
honse  occupied  by  the  proconsnl.  He  began  to  utter  loud 
complaints,  and  trent  so  far  as  to  oblige  him,  in  the  middle 
of  the  ni^ht,  to  seek  another  lodging.  This  was  a  crying 
insnlt;  yet  Antoninns  never  thon^ht  of  punishing  it  other- 
wise than  by  innocent  raillery.  Wiien  Polemon  afterwards 
came  to  Rome,  he  received  him  kindly,  and  ordered  an 
apartment  to  be  provided  for  him  in  the  palace,  saying  with 
a  chee^al  voice:  ''I^et  no  one  be  so  bold  as  to  expel  such  a 
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guest,  even  during  the  day. A  cnmcd  iaii  liaviiig  iilso  com- 
plained that  the  i^anie  pDli'innn  had  driveu  him  from  the 
stai'^e — '*  At  Nvhai  Imur,'"  asked  the  emper<H-.  **did  this  hap- 
pftir"  **At  iind-(iay,'*  answered  tlie  conit'dian.  '*\Vhy!" 
exelainu'd  Aiiiunians.  he  once  rxpeilcd  mcirom  liis  houao 
at  niiilii iijlif ,  and  I  ixire  it  palientiy." 

MaTiy  oi  lier  instances  mii^lit  he  adduced  of  hio  sii rprising 
meekness;  it  alvvavo  rose  t^upcrior  to  injuries  and  uU'runts, 
yet  never  degenerated  into  weakness,  lie  emph>yed  rigor 
against  guilty  persons,  whenever  good  order  and  uceessity 
requirect;  hut  then,  not  to  otfer,  in  such  circumstances,  too 
much  violence  to  tlj;-  benevolent  inclination  of  his  heart, 
he  found  out  such  expedients  for  moderating  that  riiror, 
us  conM  not  hy  their  example  he  pn  judicial  to  theconinui- 
nity.  Tiius,  for  instance,  a  senator  liaving  heen  convicted 
of  parricide,  us  it  was  not  possible  to  save  the  life  of  such 
a  monster,  the  emperor,  not  to  be  shocked  by  the  sight  of 
his  punishment,  caused  him  to  be  transported  to  a  barren 
ifiland,  where  he  might  perish  by  hunger  and  misery. 

A  friend  of  peace. — Antoninus,  both  from  taste  and  re- 
flection, was  a  constant  friend  of  peace.  He  often  repeated 
this  saying  of  Scipio:  I  like  better  to  preserve  one  citizen, 
than  to  kill  a  thousand  enemies.'^  He  generally  had  the 
satisfaction  of  enjoying  the  tranrpiillity  which  he  so  much 
desired  ;  and,  not  being  distracted  by  tlic  cares  of  war^  he 
ap])licd  himself  entirely  to  the  promotion  of  public  and 
private  happiness.  His  attention  was  constantty  occupied 
m  governing  the  state,  as  a  good  and  diligent  father  gov- 
erns his  children  and  household.  Far  from  making  ox- 
actions,  he  obliged  his  inteiidants,  under  severe  penalties, 
to  levy  the  taxes  with  nio<leratiou.  To  the  many  calamitous 
events  which  happened  during  his  reign,  I  pplicd  all  the 
remedies  in  his})ower,  and  showed  in  numberless  instances 
that  he  had  notiiing  so  much  at  heart,  as  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  his  ])eople. 

His  favorable  disposition  towards  Christians. — 

This  excellent  prince  was  also  favorably  inclined  towards  the 
Cliristiaiis.  so  much  exposed  at  that  time  to  public  hatred. 
The  ])rejnflioc>  of  the  paaaii  world  against  their  religion, 
and  the  calumnies  with  whii  h  tli^y  were  blackened,  "con- 
tinually raised  storms  against  tluun.  an*l,  even  under  the 
best  princes*  led  many  of  Xhvm  to  inartyrdou].  No  sooner 
wai  .Autoniuus,  tluaugU  tiie  .^io(^cut  .apology  of  5t.  Jiu*. 
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tin  ium\  otlior  documents,  well  informed  of  their  iiiiiocnir  o, 
than  he  endeavored  to  shelter  them  from  llu'  blind  iiirv 
of  the  ])o|iiilae(*.  and  fi'urn  llu-  inju>tif(*  of  inagis^iratcs 
and  govLTnurs.  In  a  it'.-cri pt  dirccUMj  u\  ih(i>e  of  Asia 
Minor,  he  took  ilic  part  of  the  pt-ri^ecuu-d,  exioUrd  their 
fidelity  to  God,  i heir  eon ra;^^'  in  sntTerinsr  deuih,  and  lurni  tl 
his  praise;^  of  their  virtues  into  rt  proaciiea  against  the  viees 
of  their  perseeutorj*.  Heeonelnded  the  rescript  hv  di  e  lar- 
inix  that  tlie  C'hri>tian  name  was  l)y  no  nn-ans  a  just  cause 
of  cuudenmat  ion.  and  that»  if  any  were  Itroiiirht  before  the 
courts  upon  uo  other  (dmrire,  tliey  ought  to  be  acquitted, 
and  their  accusers  purnshed. 

The  l>enctits  arii^mg  frcjin  so  excellent  a  government, 
were  not  conlincd  to  the  Itonianci  and  subjects  of  the  eni]>irc: 
the  reputation  of  Antoninus  for  justice,  impartiality  and 
wisdom.  ;^aiii.  i  linn  a  degree  of  auiiiority  and  inllueneo 
over  the  neighbtnui^  nations,  which  he  never  would  have 
obtained  by  force  ut  arms.  Foreign  princes  came  to  j>ay 
liim  homage  in  Rome;  the  Indians,  the  Bactrians,  the  Ifyr- 
canians,  testified  tlieir  respect  for  him  bv  solemn  embassies. 
He  prevented  by  letters  tne  Parthian  king  from  invading 
Armenia;  and  the  very  barbarians  near  the  frontit  rs  frc- 

SDently  choso  him  aa  an  umpire  to  settle  their  claims  and 
ifferencos. 

His  death. — It  was  in  these  noble  occupations  that 
Antoninus  spent  the  whole  of  his  reign,  the  blessings  of 
which  he  completed  by  the  appointment  of  Marcns-Aurelius 
for  his  successor.  After  a  short  disease,  he  died  a  tranquil 
death,  at  the  age  of  seTenty-three  years  (a.d.  1€1),  leaving 
a  name  so  dear  to  the  Romans,  that»  for  nearly  a  century, 
all  his  successors  added  it  to  their  own  names:  it  seemed 
as  if  it  were  impossible  for  either  the  soldiers  or  the  citi* 
sens  to  acknowledge  as  emperor  any  one  who  should  not 
have  some  resemblance,  were  it  but  a  nominal  one,  with 
Antoninus.  Yet,  it  would  have  been  infinitely  better  for 
him  if  he  bad  left  as  unblemished  a  reputation  for  purity 
of  life  as  for  wisdom  of  government;  and  if  his  many  excel- 
lent qualities  and  princely  virtues  had  been  sanctified  by 
the  only  true  religion,  whose  followers  indeed  he  admirea, 
but. whose  docthnes  he  had  not  the  happiness  to  embrace*. 
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Marcus-Aurelius  considered  it  his  boundcn  dnty  to 
walk  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor,  and  to  govern 
the  state  upon  the  same  principles.  Although  ho  was  not 
so  firm,  prudent  and  free  from  prejudices  as  Antoninus, 
yet  he  displayed  the  same  zeal  for  the  public  good,  tho 
same  2ip])iication  to  affairs,  the  same  moderation  and  gen- 
erosity; so  that  his  reign,  notwithstanding  the  vices  of 
Lucius  Verns  whom  he  had  taken  as  his  colleague,  was 
also  a  period  of  glory  and  happiness  for  the  Romans. 

War  against  the  Partnians. — About  this  time  the 
Parthians  invaded  Armenia,  whi(  li  tliey  had  long  since 
threatened.  They  dostroved  the  le<jions  which  defended 
that  country,  and  advanc!n<(  into  8yria,  tilled  every  plaee 
with  terror  and  desolation.  Marcus-Aurelius  being  detained 
in  Italy,  took  proper  measures  to  repel  the  invaders.  Avi- 
dins  ('assius,  one  of  his  generals,  not  only  defeated  the 
Parthians,  but  also  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  continued 
his  march  as  far  as  the  royal  city  of  Seleueia,  which  he 
plundered  and  reduced  to  ashes.  But  these  brilliant  ex- 
ploits were  dearly  purchased.  The  victorious  legions,  on 
their  return,  brouirht  along  with  them  a  pestilence  which 

Froduced  so  drojidlul  ravap:os  in  the  empire,  rsporially  in 
taly,  that  more  persons  were  carried  of!  by  it  within  the 
space  of  a  few  months,  than  would  have  perished  during^ 
manv  years  of  tlic  most  disastrous  war  (a.d.  16<)). 

War  ag-ainst  the  Marcomans,  etc.— The  thun- 
dering legion.— Tin's  expedition  against  the  Partliians 
was  followed  by  another  against  the  ^larcnmans.  the  l^Miadi, 
and  otlier  barbarians,  who,  driven  from  the  north  of  A^ia 
and  Europe  by  more  powerful  tribes,  or  enticed  by  tlie 
iiupeof  ]ullage,  were  st  riviiijj  to  break  throni!h  the  harrierB 
of  the  eiii|)ire.  IMtin-ns-  Aureiius  went  to  put  liimself  at  tho 
head  of  the  legion-,  and  evinced  during  the  whole  cam- 
paign a  skill  and  valor  which  drew  upon  him  general  ad- 
n]iratir)n.  Itowevtr,  after  many  victories,  ho  .su tiered 
iumself  and  his  troops  to  be  entan«j:led  m  nui  ruw  defiles 
amidst  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  where,  being  surrounded 
on  all  'sides  by  the  enemy,  they  were  on  the  point  of  per- 
ishing with  heat  and  thirst.  In  that  extremity,  the  sol- 
diers of  the  twelfth  legion,  all  Christians^  betook  theni- 
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selves  to  prater,  and  presently  ilie  clouds  gathered,  and  an 
abandaiit  ruin  fell,  which  refreshed  the  liomans;  whereas 
hail,  thunder  and  li^^htn in g  spread  confusion  among  the 
burbariiiiis,  and  enabled  Marcus- Aurelius  to  gain  a  com- 
plete victory  (a. P.  174).  On  this  occjision,  his  army  salu- 
ted him  7//ij9er0/or  for  the  seventh  time,  and  the  name  of 
Thundering  was  given,  or  confirmed  to  the  twelfth  legion. 

This  prodigv,  which  pagan  writer^  tli'  mselves  relate,* 
and  whicn  is  still  seen  engraved  on  ilic  Antnnine  pillar  at 
Rome,  stopped  for  a  time  the  i)erseciition  that  the  Chris- 
tains  were  then  sulTering;  the  war  however  had  but  little  in- 
terruption, and  hwsted  till  the  end  of  the  emperor's  life 
(a.d.  180).  TIedied  at  Vienna,  near  the  Danube,  Iniving  ob- 
tained a  ^^reat  rejnitation  for  political  and  niilitarv  uptjuire- 
nieiit;5,  and  f^till  <rreat('r  celebiity  for  hi?^  nioial  viilues, 
which  were  not  however  without  a  nii\iiire  of  many  great 
failings,  viz..  Ins  relii:ious  bigotry,  ins  weak  connivance  at 
the  vices  of  his  son  Conimodus  and  of  oth^T  }ii'r>(»ns  iifi<l<'r 
his  cont  rol,  etc.  lie  had  lived  tilty-uiuc  years,  and  reigned 
uinett't'H. 

Besides  being  a  great  emperor  and  general,  Marcus-Au- 
relius  was  also  an  estimable  author;  he  had  left  twelve 
hook&  oL  wise  rules  of  morality. 

Ji;UA.\Lfe>I93. 

Commodus. — Comraodus  succeeded  bis  father  on  the 
throne,  but  followed  a  very  different  line  of  conduct.  A 
monster,  rather  than  a  man,  he  seemed  to  have  no  relish 
but  for  atrocious  deeds  of  every  description.  Jle  imitated 
Nero  in  his  worst  and  basest  inclinations,  and  surpassed 
Domitian  in  his  cruelties,  except  that  he  did  ti<>t  persecute 
the  Christians.  After  having  gone  on  in  this  way  for 
many  years  his  unrelenting  thirst  for  blood  at  length 
caused  his  own  death,  by  inducing  the  persons  of  h'u 
household  to  poison  and  strangle  him,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  \"'\v  one  hundred  and  ninety-two. 

Pertinax. — On  tlie  following  dav,  IVrtinax,  a  venerable 
man,  whose  uncommon  merit  amply  compensated  for  the 
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lownoss  of  liis  0x1  niction.  was  flioseii  ;ni<l  niuinimonsly  nc- 
kuowlc(igtMl  emperor.  Under  liirn,  tlie  ]):iternal  and  lirm 
jHlmiinstnit ion  of  AnUmiiiiis  Ix'^run  to  revive.  In  a  vcrv 
t^liori  time  the  laws  wen»  MLTuin  put  in  force,  the  debt-;  ere 
tile  ))nhlii'  revenues  increased  without  Inyin-  new 
taxes,  untl  powerful  ene<)nrft?ements  \vere,iriven  to  agricul- 
ture, as  the  Hure.si  means  of  prosperity  both  for  the  state 
and  for  private  faniili(»s.  In  a  word,  tlie  sound  policy  of 
J*ortinax,  sccontU'd  l>v  his  ability  and  experience,  promised 
liusLing  as  well  as  universal  hajjpiness;  but  these  nattering 
hopes  were  soon  blasted.  At  the  end  of  tliree  months,  the 
Ijra  torian  soldiers  incensed  at  his  exertions  for  the  resto- 
ration of  militaij  diacipliue,  slew  him  iu  his  palace  (a.d. 
l'J3). 

Didius  Julianus. — After  this  outrage,  the  rebels  wero 
not  ashamed  to  expose  the  empire  to  sale  at  public  auction. 
Purchasers  w^re  found,  and  after  bidding  for  some  time, 
Didius  Julianas,  a  rich  senator,  carried  the  point,  by  offer* 
ing  twenty-five  thousand  sesterces  (about  six  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars)  to  each  praetorian. 

This  shameful  transaction  drew  universal  contem])t  upon 
Didius.  Severus,  commander  of  the  Roman  troops  in  niv- 
ria,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  by  them,  and 
suddenly  departing,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  Italy,  before  the  news  of  his  march  had  ar- 
rived. As  he  approached  Borne,  Didius  showed  nothing 
but  weakness  and  hesitation.  This  unfortunate  man  saw 
himself  gradually  abandoned  by  the  prn^torians,  betrayed 
by  the  Italic  cohorts,  and  condemned  by  the  senate,  llis 
death,  after  a  precarious  reign  of  sixty-six  days,  delivered 
Severus  from  a  contemptible  rival. 

Competitors.— Two  other  and  much  more  powerful 
cnm]ictitors  were  yet  in  his  wny.  Clod  In?  Albinus  and  Pes- 
ecimius  NicTcr,  men  of  great  valor  and  reputation.  ]>ike 
Severus  himself,  they  were,  after  the  death  of  Pertinax, 
proelaimed  ein])erors  in  their  respective  p'ovcrnments,  Al- 
binus in  Great  I?ntain,  im<\  Xiiicr  in  Syria.  Severus  was 
determined  to  destroy  them  both;  still,  not  to  be  eTii:a«^ed 
at  once  in  two  dan  ere  rous  wars,  he  made  first  an  aLn*eemcnt 
with  Albiiius,  by  which  he  granted  him  a  sort  of  partici. 
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miion  in  tho  imporial  authority^  and  proparod  lo  attack 

Septimius  Severus*  victory. — After  a  short  stay  in  . 
lionir,  SoviTus  <l(^{)iirted  for  t  hu  East  witli  TJiiinerons  and 
urll  (lisci})li!K'(l  ti'oops.  Ai«^t;r  hud  oa  liibhi<l(.'  the  k'uiutis 
of  .Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  From  the  elKiraclcr,  liruiiu'ss 
iinf\  ability  of  the  two  rivals,  a  "svar  of  lung  unration  was 
nni it-ipated;  it  was  however  terminaiei]  in  a  few  nionths 
by  Lliree  battles,  in  wlii'  h  all  the  trun|K^  of  Niger  were 
over<^()rne,  not  by  SeviTus  in  person,  anIid  was  then  (»c- 
cn{)ioti  in  besieging  By/autiiini,  but  by  his  lieutenants. 
The  liisl  battK'  was  foui^bt  near  the  towji  of  Issus  in  Cili- 
cia,  on  the  same  spot  where  Alexander  the  Great  formerly 
trained  a  spleiulid  victory  over  the  Pei'.sians.  The  vietory 
of  Scverus  wa^  also  complete.  Nicker  lost  twenty  thousand 
men,  and  saw  no  other  resource  tluin  to  retire  beyond  the 
Euphrates;  but  being  overtaken  in  his  flight  by  some 
horisemen  of  the  victorious  party,  ho  was  slaiu  by  them, 
and  his  head  carried  to  Severus  (a.d.  llio). 

The  conqueror  inflicted  heavy  penalties  on  the  towns 
which  had  embraced  the  party  of  his  opponent;  especially 
on  Antioch,  the  capital  of  the  East,  and  on  Hyzantinm, 
which  snrrendered  to  him  only  after  a  long  siege  and  a 
most  obstinate  resistance.  He  deprived  the  former  of  its 
privileges;  the  latter  he  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Such 
private  individuals  as  had  been  seen  most  devoted  to  tho 
same  cause,  were  also  treated  with  great  rigor;  some  suffered 
capital  punishment;  others  lost  their  estates  or  were  con- 
demned to  pay  enormous  taxes. 

Motives  of  policy,  and  the  fear  of  rendering  himself  too 
odious,  prevented  Sevems  from  carrying  severity  farther. 
He  published  an  amnesty  for  the  common  soldiers,  and 
would  not  suffer  a  pompous  inscription  in  honor  of  Niger 
to  bo  erased,  saying  it  was  rather  lit  that  it  should  remain, 
to  let  the  world  know  what  an  enemy  he  had  conquered. 
The  main  object  which  he  now  had  in  view  was  to  destroy 
Albinus,  and  thus  obtain  exclusive  possession  of  the  throne. 
Albinus,  on  his  part,  was  lilth;  satisfied  with  t!ie  inferior 
title  of  Ciesnr,  and  seeing  himself  supported  by  a  ])ow- 
crfu!  army  and  a  resjioetnble  portion  of  tlio  liomaii  senate^ 
he  publicly  ;issumcd  the  titlo  of  Ati^nistus. 

This  bold  stop  WHS  ])refi>('ly  wlnit  Severus  desired:  his 
artful  policy  maide  him  always  endeavor  to  have  ap{>ear- 
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ances  on  bis  side^  and  permit  his  adTersary  to  become  tlic 
aggressor,  lie  was  returning  from  the  East  to  Home,  when 
.  he  received  information  of  the  open  defection  of  Albinns. 
Severus  did  not  fail  to  im[>rove  this  favorable  opportunity 
of  inveigliing  against  his  rival,  and  having  him  declared  a 
public  enemy;  from  that  moment,  the  two  competitors 
openly  marched  against  each  other;  Severus  from  Mscsia, 
and  Albinus  from  Jiritain. 

It  appears  that  the  intention  of  Albinus  was  to  penetrate 
into  Italy,  and  cause  himself  to  be  acknowledged  in  Rome. 
SeveniSy  fully  aware  how  essential  it  was  for  his  interests  to 
]ir  vent  the  execution  of  any  such  design,  detached  some 
bodies  of  troops  to  ^ard  the  passages  of  t  lie  Alps,  and  fol- 
lowed with  all  possible  speed,  at  the  luml  uf  the  main  por- 
tion of  his  army,  lie  set  the  exampk-  of  invincible  forti- 
tude in  the  greatest  fatignes.  dillicnlty  on  the  way 
was  able  to  stop  his  marcli ;  lie  was  bare-beaded,  disregarded 
snow  and  frosts,  an  l  ^oth  by  words  and  aetions,  transfused 
into  tlie  breasts  of  uihers  the  ardor  with  whieli  he  himself 
was  animated,  lie  was  thus  enabled  to  prevent  (he  en- 
trance of  his  enemy  into  Italy,  and  to  come  up  with  him 
near  t]i«'  city  of  !>yniis  in  (laul. 

Albinus' defeat.-- Tiie  ijiiani  l  helwern  llicse  two  fierce 
rivals  was  now  iihoiil  lo  be  decided.  Tlu'  two  armies,  in- 
cludinLT  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  t  hoiisand  coiuliatajiis, 
w<'n' erpial  in  Tunnbcr,  in  courage,  and  in  tlic  ad\antaL:i'rf 
of  bein-  hea<lr(l  hy  tlieir  respective  eiiijierors.  All  tiu'sc 
circunislanccs  cunt  ril)nte«l  to  render  the  battle  terrible, 
and  to  leave  the  v ]<•(<, ly  fur  a  Itiiig  time  doubtful.  The 
left  wing  of  Albinus  was  brokfii.  and  the  fugitives  wore 
])ursued  to  their  caTuji;  liut  his  right  winir  obtained  at  lir.^t 
H considerable  advantage.  The  legendary  soldiers  of  wJiom 
it  was  c(ini|i(i.>ed,  liad  dug  before  them  u  great  number  of 
ditches,  and  covered  tlu  in  over  slightly  with  clay,  so  art- 
fully that  no  one  could  })erceive  the  snare.  To  draw  the 
enemy  into  it,  they  pretended  to  be  afraid,  and  hurling 
their  javelins  from  afar,  immediately  retreated.  The  strat- 
agem was  successful:  the  troops  of  Severus,  anxious  to 
come  to  a  close  engagement,  and  des])ising  their  adversaines, 
advanced  without  any  precaution;  but  they  were  sto]>ped 
at  once  by  an  obstacle  as  formidable  as  it  was  unexpected. 
Coming  to  the  place  which  was  overspread  with  clay,  the 
earth  sunk  under  their  feet,  and  the  whole  first  line  fell 
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irit(»  the  d  it  dies.  As  the  lines  were  very  close,  t-lie  second 
liad  no  time  t<>  retrace  their  steps,  and  iVil  uuon  the  first. 
Those  who  f*^Il«»\VL'(i,  Len  ified  at  this,  drew  back  hastily, 
and  bore  (h>\vu  their  conipauidns  behind  thcni;  so  that  the 
whole  left  wing  of  Severua  was  tiauwn  iniu  uUcr  contu- 
sion. 

In  this extrunie danger,  Severns,  witli  the  imperial  frnarJ, 
flew  to  the  assistance  of  his  disheartened  troops.  But  at 
first,  far  from  remedying  the  evil,  he  saw  even  his  praeto- 
rian soldiers  scattered  and  cut  in  pieces,  and  had  a  horse 
killed  under  him.  This  served  only  to  animate  him  the 
more:  rallying  some  of  the  fugitives,  and  putting  himself 
at  their  head,  he  fell,  sword  in  hand,  ii|)un  the  enemy,  de*- 
termined  to  conquer  or  die.  His  little  troop,  animated  by 
his  example,  hewed  down  all  before  them,  without  distinc- 
tion of  friend  or  foe.  Numbers  of  fugitives  were  thus 
forced  to  return  to  the  charge;  and  the  conquerors,  who, 
through  eag(  rness,  had  already  broken  their  ranks  in  order 
to  pursue  their  advantage,  were  now  compelled  to  fight 
in  their  own  defence* 

Tlie  battle  was  renewed  with  fresli  fury:  but  the  victory 
still  remained  doubtful,  till  La'tns,  the  commander  of  the 
horse  of  iSeverus,  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  He  had  de* 
clined  engaging  in  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  perhaps 
through  apertidious  design  to  let  the  two  en)})erors  destroy 
each  other,  in  order  to  set  np  afterwards  for  hiniself. 
But  wdien  he  saw  that  fortune  he^an  to  declare  for  Severns, 
being  sensible  of  the  danger  to  wiiich  his  unwary  inactivity 
exposed  him,  he  fell  upon  the  Hank  of  the  enenry.  while 
Severn?  attack(Hl  tlicm  vi:^r)ronsly  in  fiont.  Unable  any 
longer  to  k<'»'j)  tlirir  Lrround,  they  tied,  and  took  shelter 
within  iht'  ''ity.  toirct  her  with  Albinus,  who  either  died  of 
his  wounds,  or  kilieil  himself  in  dr<|>;iir.  Hy  this  *'nniph»te 
but  blixnly  victory,  Severns  was  left  (a.  I'.  ll^T)  wit  Ik. tit  a 
competiior;  having,  in  less  than  ffMiryear^.  ib  siroycd  three 
emperors.  Didius-Juliainis,  .\iir<!ran«l  Albinus. 

Septimius  Severus'  cruelty. — He  nnule  aterril  lt  upe 
of  his  }*rosperity,  and  sliou  tMl  iiifnsolf  more  cruel  mid  iiiux- 
orable  than  ever.  Afier  A I  hi  mi  >^  luul  expired,  his  violent 
enemy  spnrnMj  his  horse  on  the  dead  body,  which  he  c  aused 
to  remain  exposed  unid  it  was  devoured  by  doi^s,  and 
sent  the  head  to  the  senate,  with  ahirniin;^^  threats  a^jainst 
those  who  hud  followed  the  party  of  that  unfortunate  gcu- 
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erul.  His  wife,  chiUlreu  iuul  frioiuls,  all  those  wbo  could 
be  discovered  to  have  been  his  lending  partisans,  were  put 
to  death.  Man3r  towns  in  Gaul  and  Spain  had  to  monm 
the  loss  of  their  worthiest  citizens,  es(>eciaI1y  of  such  as 
were  rich,  whose  wealth  was  too  frtquently  their  only 
crime. 

By  means  like  these^  Serems  amassed  immense  treasures, 
of  which  he  made  use  chiefly  to  sain  the  affection  of  the 
soldiery  by  favors  and  largesses,  llis  return  to  Rome  with 
his  victorious  troops,  spread  terror  through  the  city,  and 
in  a  few  days  forty  senators  fell  victims  to  his  revenge, 

Geta  and  Caracalla. — On  this  occasion,  Severus  re- 
ceived astriking  lesson  from  his  younger  son  Geta,  wh-  w  as 
then  only  eight  years  old.  The  boy,  having  heard  his  father 
declare  how  he  would  revenge  himself,  seemed  greatly  con- 
cerned. In  order  to  qniet  Iiis  ap])rehensions,  Severus  said 
that  the  persons  who  had  been  marked  out  for  death,  were 
enemies,  of  whom  he  was  going  to  deliver  him.  (ieta  then 
asked  how  many  there  might  be  of  those  unfortunate  peo- 
ple. Being  tolcf  the  number,  he  grew  still  more  pensive,  and 
agnin  asked  whether  these  unhappy  men  had  any  relations 
or  friends  alive:  and,  as  he  was  answered  that  most  of  them 
had  several :  "  Alas! "  replied  he,  *' there  will  he  then  more 
persons  sorrv  for  our  victory,  than  will  ])artake  of  nnr  joy.*' 
Severus  was  struck  by  a  remark  at  once  so  judicious  and 
linmauc;  but  the  prefecls  of  liis  LTuards  uriiiMi  Iuth  toacc«iiii. 
pUsh  the  proposed  slanL^htcr.  and  his  I'ldcst  son,  ('aracalla. 

f>roposed  that  ovoii  the  cliildren  of  their  enemies  should 
tc  put  to  death  with  Iheir  fathers.  I'poi'  \vhi(di  Geta, 
wirh  a  look  of  indii: nation,  said  to  fiim:  "  i)i.>|M)S('d  as  y(»u 
appear  t(»  he  tospai*-  the  life  of  none,  yon  would  also  l)e  ea- 
])al)le  of  killing  your  own  brother.'*  AVords evincing  extra- 
ordinary sagacity,  and  which  were  afterwards  too  well  ver- 
ified. 

One  of  the  two  prefects  of  the  guards  just  mentioned, 
Avas  IMautian,  a  ])roud  and  an  ambitious  num.  whose  faiif 
was  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Sejanus  under  Tiberius. 
Like  him,  ho  obtained  great  influence,  which  he  most 
shockingly  abused,  until,  by  his  insolence,  he  brought 
abont  his  min,  and  that  of  liis  friends  and  family. 

Persecution  of  the  Christians. — In  the  meanwhile, 
the  Christians  everywhere  acknowledged  and  faithfully 
obeyed  Severus.    For  this  reason,  and  also  from  a  motive 
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Of  personal  gratitude  towards  one  of  them  who  had  cured 
him  of  a  dangerous  sickness,  the  emperor  for  some  time 

treafi  il  tliem  kindlj.  A  mistaken  policy  induced  him  after* 
wards  to  cliange  his  coiidiK^t  in  their  regard.  The  follow- 
ers of  (Mirist  liad  multiplied  exceedingly,  in  consequenceof 
the  long  j)('ace  they  had  enjoyed  since  the  reign  of  Mar- 
cus Auiciius.  The  miracles  which  Almighty  (io<i  daily 
wrniight  liy  their  liaiul^',  and  the  s[)0('t.ii"lc  nf  their  extra- 
ordinary virtue,  drew  ovrr  to  tlioni  irn  ar  numbers  of  pros- 
elytes.* We  fill"  saiil  Teriullian  to  llicm  at  that  very 
time,  "3'our  cities,  your  towns,  your  smatc  and  your 
armies;  we  leave  you  only  your  temples  and  theatres. 
So  rapid  an  in^reaso  tlireate?ied  the  di)wnfall  of  idolatry. 
This  was  pro!>al)ly.  t()>rct  her  with  t  he  clamor  of  I  he  heathens, 
the  chief  considtTai  ion  which  induced  Sevcrus  to  renew  the 
persecution  against  the  Christians.  At  first  ])erniiiling 
the  magistrates  to  execute  the  former  laws  on  this  siihjt  ot, 
he  afterwards  expressly  authorized  their  condiu  l  by  a  new 
edict  issued  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign  (A.n.  '^0*^*). 
Then  the  persecution  became  general,  and  countless  num- 
bers received  the  crown  of  martvrdom.  The  most  illustri- 
ous  of  those  martyrs  were  St.  IrenaMis,  bishop  of  Lyons, 
and  St.  Leonides,  the  father  of  Origen  who  afterwards 
became  so  celebrated  for  his  genius  an<l  learning.  Ikdng 
at  that  time  bat  seventeen  years  old,  Origen,  in  a  moving 
letter,  exhorted  his  father  to  die  conragoously  for  thefaitn 
of  Christ,  and  he  himself,  desirous  of  martyrdom,  would 
have  gone  to  present  himself  before  the  persecutors,  had 
not  bis  mother  compelled  him  to  remain  at  home  by 
concealing  his  clothes. 

Spread  of  Christianity. — The  fire  of  persecution 
raged  for  many  years  throughout  the  empire;  but,  far  from 
destroying  the  Church,  it  served  only  to  purify  her,  and 


♦These  undoubtedly,  with  tlu*  assistaiu'o  <»f  inward  ijraco,  were  the  only 

cnt;s-cs  of  tln>  8tU|>««n(loii.s  ilitTusitn*  of  Christ  :  rni-l  sitrh  ]t'  rs<»iKs  as 

have,  like  Gilihoii,  aiiempied  to  prove  the  contniry,  have  proved  only  tho 
perveinetK^-ss  of  their  own  views  aud  noeptlrfstiK  ^othiii}?  short  of  a  con* 
staut  an<I  s)»ri  i.il  iiiT.'r]V)sitioii  of  (iocl  touM  havf>  imliirtMl  nitMi,  l»urie<l  as 
they  were  in  vice  aud  idolatry,  to  embrace  a  r«iiKiuu tH> contrary  to  all  paa- 
eionn  and  Ttf^eSt  eo  destitute  of  all  human  support,  so  violently  attiudced 
hy  all  tli«'  iKiwt  r-j  of  rarth,  i>v  calunmii'S,  Vi^xatiniis,  toi  tnres  aiul  «k'ath. 
iSiure  Christiaiiiiy  wa»  not  only  nnaitUMi,  hut  oven  opi^osi'd  l»y  all  nnttnol 
and  hiimnn  causes,  nuwt  oertainly  its  propa^jutiou  uiuM  be  attributed  lo 
a  cause  minrrrmtin  ol  an<l  ditiiH/i» 
t  Xeituil.  Apuluy>  c, 
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make  lier  sliiao  with  greater  lustre.  Tlio  CIiri-<tiuns  prb- 
8e?jted  iheiiisehcs  with  oourrti:t'  before  the  IribiUiaU.  and 
viewed  witli  calnmevSs  the  lacks  aiifi  dher  instninunts 
prepare']  for  iheir  torture,  ready  lu  iiireL  death  in  its  most 
t^ruel  rthapt.s.  Who  more  of  them  were  imiuulated,  the 
more  their  number  inerea^ed ;  the  sight  of  thei-e  wonderful 
examples  of  fortiinde.  and  of  tlie  miraele.s  w  hieh  the  Al- 
mighty wa.s  jfKaied  Irequently  to  perforui  ou  ihose  occa- 
sions, leading  many  of  the  spectators,  sometimes  the  very 
executioners  and  judges,  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion. 

LiOaniing  also  and  eloquence  concnrred  with  virtue  and 
miracles  in  the  vindication  of  Christianity.  In  order  to 
refute  polytheism,  the  holy  priest  Clement  of  Alexandria 
made  deep*  researches  in  every  part  of  heathen  mythology^ 
and  successfully  used  them  as  mighty  weapons  against  its 
doctrines.  Minutius  Felix,  a  celebrated  lawyer  at  Kome» 
wrote  an  excellent  dialogue  setting  forth,  with  great  force 
of  reasoning  and  purity  of  style,  the  absurdities  of  idolatry 
and  the  excellency  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  But  the 
most  powerful  work  published  at  that  time  was  the  Apol- 
ogetic of  'i  crtullian,  a  priest  of  Carthage:  in  it,  he  gave  a 
deadly  blow  to  ]^apuii>ni,  by  exposing  its  manifold  errors; 
and  victoriously  refuted  every  calumny  broached  against 
the  Christians,  by  exhibiting  the  purity  of  theirlives,  their 
piety  towards  (Jod,  their  mutual  charity,  their  love  of  their 
enemies,  their  horror  for  every  vice,  their  patience  and  con- 
stancy in  sulTcrinL'"  all  kinds  of  torments,  even  death  itself, 
for  the  sake  of  virtue.  This  was  phiinly  showing  the  in- 
ju«tir'e  of  the  prrs'ocution  whifh  tlicy  r^iitrered. 

Character  of  Septimius  Severus. — N  ut  withstanding 
these  and  other  nets  of  tyrafiny  e\»'i  (  !M  (l  l»y  Sevems.  he  is 
not  to  be  reckoiuMl  aiiiong  sueh  abuininable  jU'iiiccs  as  we 
haVe  frecjuently  had  oeeasion  to  mention.  \Vith  reliunous 
fanaticism  and  an  inflexible  s})irit  of  revenge  he  united 
many  great  and  laudable  qualities,  viz.,  frugality,  vigilance, 
firmness  in  the  government,  ])rudenee  in  the  management 
of  the  [Hiblic  revenues,  assiduity  ami  equity  in  the  admin- 
istration of  juriii  e.  ill  tine,  a  wonderful  foresight  and  suli- 
citiulr  in  providing  even  for  the  future  wants  of  the  peo- 
])le.  W  hen  he  died  there  was  in  the  public  granaries  a 
qinmtitv  of  wdieat  sufficient  to  support  the  inhabitants  of 
tne  capital  for  seven  years;  and  all  Italy  was  supplied  with 
oil  for  five  years. 
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•file  pro«lo7iinianr  chamcteristic  of  that  emperor  was  his 
a^:tivo  aiKl  warlike  spirit,  and  the  most  strikin<r  Ifuiiiif  in 
his  life  is  to  be  foinul  in  that  rapidity  rtf  conquests  wliich 
rendered  him  almost  euual  to  Julius  Caesar.  Besides  his 
exj  h)its  in  civil  wars,  he  made  luo  successful  cauipui«jn.s 
airainst  the  Parthians  and  other  luiiions  of  the  Kast,  one 
after  the  defeat  of  Niger,  and  the  other  after  the  ruin  of 
Albinus.  In  the  latter  especially,  he  was  so  often  victori- 
ous afi  to  acquire  the  surname  of  Parthieus  Maxtmus,  lie 
failed  only  in  the  siege  of  Atra,  a  well  fortified  town  near 
the  Tigris^  which  had  also  repelled  Trajan;  but  he  con- 
<)aered  many  other  towns  in  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia;  and 
in  particular,  secured  to  the  Romans  the  possession  of  the 
important  city  of  Nisibis,  which  became  the  strongest  bul- 
wark of  the  empire  on  that  frontier* 

The  last  expedition  of  Severus  was  made  in  the  north  of 
Great  Britain  against  the  Caledonians,  whom  he  drove 
back  to  their  mountains.  In  order  to  confine  them  within 
due  limits,  and  preserve  the  Roman  colonies  from  subse- 
qnent  invasion,  ne  raised  a  wall  similar  to.  but  more  solid 
tnan  the  intrenchment  of  Ha<lrian,  and. dike  it,  extending 
from  one  sea  to  the  otiier.  Some  of  its  niins  are  yet  to  be 
seen  between  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  excite 
the  astonishment  of  the  traveller. 

As  he  was  going  one  day  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the 
barbarians,  in  presence  of  both  armies,  a  sudclen  cry  of 
horror  was  heard;  Severus  turned,  and  beheld  his  eldest 
son,  Caraealln.  in  the  act  of  advancini^.  sword  in  hand,  to 
stab  him  from  !)chind.  The  outcry  stopped  the  arm  of  the 
unnatural  sou,  au'l  his  father,  witliout  uttering  a  word, 
rcsuniiHl  the  T^t"j-*»?     ion  of  the  tj-mty. 

Magnanimity  towards  Caracalla. — Ilavinix  return- 
ed to  his  lent,  lie  sent  for  Uaracaihi,  aiul,  in  the  prCvS- 
enco  of  Papinianu^  aud  T'lirsor,  his  chief  att(*Tid;iut-,  re- 
pi'nacht.'d  him  with  his  heinous  crime.  'IMn-u  pifsriii ing 
nim  with  a  drawn  >\\'»i*d,  he  added*  *'lr  the  dt'sireof  rei<^n- 
imr  impels  vou  to  iiubrue  v<»ur  hands  in  the  blood  of  vour 
father,  satii-jfy  your  de.<ire  here  rather  than  in  the  sijj^ht  of 
all.  both  friends  and  ciu  niies."  >»o  other  punishnuMit  did 
he  inflict  upon  him.  But  neitlier  the  just  reproaches  nor 
the  paternal  indulgence  of  Severus  produced  any  feeling 
of  remorse  in  Caracalla.  On  tlie  contrary,  he  percisled  in 
his  detestable  intention,  and  besides  requesting  some  of 
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the  physicians  of  the  court  to  accelerate  his  father's  death, 
diligently  circulated  seditious  principles  among  the  soldiers; 
insinuating,  for  instance,  that  it  was  a  disgraceful  thing  to 
obey  an  old  man  who  was  infirm,  attacked  with  the  gout, 
aiul  unfit  to  com  maud  them  any  longer.  Reports  li  ke  these 
pnxhicod  a  revolt  in  that  portion  of  the  army,  the  direction 
of  which  his  too  indtdf^ent  father  had  confided  to  him. 
SeTerus,  assembling  the  legions,  passed  sentence  of  capital 
punishment  against  the  accomplices  of  his  son,  not  however 
against  iho  young  prince  himself,  and  even,  it  appears, 
granted  at  this  time  pardon  to  all,  at  their  earned  entrea- 
ties. Then  addrossint^  himself  to  them  with  a  loud  voice 
and  a  majostieair:  *'  Vou  pccmiow/'  said  he,  *'that  it  is  the 
head  which  iroverns,  and  not  the  feet.*' 

Shoi'ily  after,  he  fell  dan.Lrcrously  sick  in  the  city  of  York, 
and  tlu'  most  painful  reflections  upon  the  atrocious  conduct 
of  (Jaraealia  preyinir  npon  hi^;  mind,  he  felt  that  his  days 
were  drawing  to  a  clooe.  He  then  called  his  two  sons  to 
his  bed-side,  and  declared  his  intention  of  leaving  the  em- 
pire to  be  possessed  by  tin  ni  l>olh,  exhorting  them  at  the 
same  time  to  mutual  forljcarance  and  concord  (an  advice 
which  became  a^  fruitless  as  it  was  necessary);  and  added 
that,  having  found  the  state  in  distui banco  and  confu^^ion, 
he  left  it  (|uict  and  rer^pcctcd. 

Death  of  Septimius  Severus. — Some  moments  before 
expiring,  the  emperor  cried  aloud:  **  I  have  been  all  things, 
and  all  things  are  nothing;  and  I  no  where  found  solid  con- 
tent and  happiness/*  Having  ordered  the  urn  which  was  to 
contain  his  ashes  to  be  brought  to  him,  he  addressed  it  in 
these  terms:  Thou  wilt  contain  him  for  whom  the  whole 
earth  was  too  little/'  In  order  to  terminate  niore  speedily 
his  acute  and  increasing  pains,  he  asked,  it  is  said,  for  poi- 
son; but  no  one  being  willing  to  comply  with  his  desire,  he 
took  so  great  a  fjuantity  of  food  that  he  was  suffocated. 
This  happened  in  his  sixty-si xih  year,  and  about  theeigli- 
teenth  of  nis  reign  (a.d.  1 ).  He  left  behind  him  the  rep- 
utation, not  of  a  good,  but,  in  many  respects,  a  great  mon- 
arch, and,  next  to  Trajan,  the  most  warlike  of  the  Koman 
ompcrors.  Such  was  the  natu  ral  activity  of  his  mind,  that, 
eY0nat  the  last  moment  of  hig  life,  he  was  asking  whether 
tliere  was  anything  to  be  done. 

Making  due  allowance  for  the  peculiarities  necessarily 
o^^casiuned  i)y  the  dif  erexKC  pX  tioie,  place  and  other  cii:- 
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cnmstanre.=?,  tbore  is  not  perhaps,  in  all  histoi  v.  a  sin;ij;le 
prince  wiit;  so  sLrikin<rly  resembU's  the  jrreat  ctuupieror  of 
our  own  ui^e,  \ap<^»l»'<.ii  r>onap:iri u.  Sol  that  Xapuk*on» 
was  so  ruvcii^efui  aiul  incxnrultlc  as  Sevorus:  but  wo  soe  in 
both  the  same  active  and  wariiku  jjenins;  tiu'  ,-aint'  buid- 
in  imdortakini^,  and  4ui('kness  m  cxeeutiiiLr;  tiie  same 
taiojK.s  lirninuss  in  ^f)V('fiiment;  ihe  ^a^l(J  ardor  for 
the  advancement  of  tiiuir  faniiiies,  and,  in  tine,  the  same 
indifference  for  the  lives  of  other  men,  when  their  own 
interest  and  ambitious  views  were  to  be  promoted. 

CARACALL.4  31  l~217.~.^A€KI\l>»  !;tI7-di9. 

Caracalla. — ^The  death  of  Sererns  would  have  caused 
little  or  no  regret,  had  he  not  been  succeeded  by  so  great 
a  monster  as  his  son  Caracalla,  whose  name  was  derived 
from  a  Gallic  vestment  whi*^h  he  was  fond  <»f  wearin*;. 
lie  commenced  his  reign  by  the  murder  <>f  his  brother 
Geta,  and  continued.  ff)r  six  years,  through  such  a  course 
of  d»'b;(mdiories,  cnu  ltics  and  rapines,  whicli  Europe, 
Syria,  and  E<^ypt  successivrly  witncssod,  as  fully  to  tie- 
serve  tlir  naiiifi  of  the  second  Calii^uhi,  which  is  ^ivcn 
him  by  some  historians.  He  was  ninr»b'r<Mi  at  the  nirc  of 
twenty-nine  years,  by  Martiali^.  a  <<'nriiri'm.  wliom  he 
had  oirendcd  bv  an  a^^t  of  injustice;  but  tlie  chirf.  tl^ontrh 
secret  leader  of  the  ]>l«)t.  was  Macrinus,  the  conmiander  of 
the  iuiperial  guards,  vvh(»ni  the  cruel  onrperor  had  fre- 
quently threatened  witli  dtMth.  Thi^  r»'vuIution  hnppeued 
in  the  vear  :31T,  and  Wiis  tpiickly  followed  by  annilirr. 

Macniius. — Macrinus  exiR-rit need  little  diHicnltv  in 
obtaiiiini/  the  j)laee  of  Caracalla;  buL  he  did  not,  hv  his 
goverunieal,  conciliate  the  alTeetion  and  esteem  t>f  the 
peojde:  on  the  (contrary,  he  dn?w  upon  hini-(  li  the  eon- 
tempt  of  the  troops,  by  concluding  a  disirraceful  peace 
with  tho  Parthian  king,  and  earned  their  hatred,  by 
refusing  them  the  favors  which  they  requested.  Anew 
revolt  oroke  out  in  favor  of  young  Bussianus,  other- 
wise called  nelioeabalus  ^frojn  his  being  a  priest  of  the 
8un)»  who  now  claimed  the  sceptre  as  being  a  relation, 
by  his  mother,  to  the  Severian  family.  Both  parties 
had'  reeoarse  to  arms,  and  an  engagement  took  place. 
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which  proved  fatal  to  .\ra(  riims:  ho  w:is  defeated,  over^ 
taken  in  his  flisfht  by  the  ronqiiorors.  and  d('|)rived  not 
•oidy  of  ilie  t-nipire,  hut  also  of  hid  life,  after  a  reign 
of  only  fonrtfH-n  nionilus  (a.d.  *^18). 

Heliogabalus. — All  the  worst  tyrants  hitherto  men- 
tioned seemed  to  revive  in  the  person  of  Heliogabalas. 
Never  was  there  a  move  effeminate  and  despicabie,  a  more 
dissolute  and  wicked  prince.  Ev'erj  day  added  to  his  ex- 
travagances, and  increased  the  public  icdignation.  Sensi- 
ble of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  nnwilling 
to  receive  death  from  any  other  hands  than  his  own,  he 
prepared  silken  strings  and  golden  swords,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  either  strangling  himself  or  cutting  his  throat,  if 
necessary.  Moreover,  a  tower  was  built  for  him,  snr* 
rounded' by  a  pavement  of  precious  atones,  in  order  that, 
should  he  be  obliged  to  precipitate  himself  from  the  top, 
he  miglit  at  least  have  his  head  and  limbs  bruised  m 
a  splendid  manner. 

All  these  silly  precautions  proved  useless.  Heliogn- 
baln^^  was  slain  in  a  j>rivy  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  multi- 
tii(h'  seizing  n]>on  his  body,  dragjred  it  throuirh  the  streets 
of  Rome,  and  threw  it  into  the  Tiber  (a.d.  He  had 

reigned  nearly  four  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin 
Alexander  SiMcrus,  whose  reign  presents  a  spectacle  as 
leasing  as  that  of  his  predecessor  was  execrable. 

ALEXANDER  SEVER A.D.  392-935^ 

Alexander  Severus'  g"ood  government. — A  natnral 

inclinarion  to  virtue,  fostered  bv  an  excellent  education, 
rcTHhTc'l  Al(»x}iiiut  r  Sf  VfM'iis  one  of  the  most  amiable  and 
a«H;oniplish('d  ])rintjcs  moil  ioned  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
Justice,  gO()i]ii;'-s  and  gfiuTosity  were  his  favorite  virtues. 
1I»'  often  repraUMl  this  maxim,  which  lie  had  learned  from 
the  Chrislians:  do  to  all  ,k  ifs  j.'n/i  iiundti  liart  mpn  do 
id  (/(Hi;  he  caused  it  to  be  engraved  on  the  wails  of  his  pal- 
ace, and  made  it  the  rule  of  his  conduct.  He  also  fre- 
(juently  ^juid  religious  honiage  to  our  Saviour,  whose  image 
lie  kept  m  a  sort  of  a  cha})el.  too-other  with  those  of  Abra- 
ham, Orpheus,  and  other  signal  beindactors  of  humanity. 
This  is  indeed  a  singular  collection  ui'  names:  but  the  fact 
serves  at  least  to  show  the  happy  inclijiation  of  that  prince 
to  honor  virtue^  wherever  he  found  it  sincere  and  active. 
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ATtliongh  Alexander  was  rican  ely  foiiiu  en  years  old 
when  tiie  sovereign  power  devolved  ujii.n  him,  his  atlniiii- 
istration  was  truly  admirable.  ain»o8t  from  the  bi  ginniii}j. 
For  tiiis  he  was  partly  indebted  to  the  pruden'-e  of  Ins 
mother  ^faniimea,  and  to  a  numerous  counsel  cuiiquised, 
by  her  care,  of  the  most  virtuous  senators,  the  best  otlicera 
in  the  army,  and  the  ablest  jurisconsults  in  the  state. 
Aided  l)v  such  counsellors,  ana  urged  on  by  his  own  ex- 
cellent (lisf)o.silions,  Alexander  comnieiu  ed  a  reign  worthy 
of  beiuLf  proposed  as  a  model  to  all  future  sovereigns. 

Reform  of  civil  government.— The  wliole  empire 
needed  a  thorough  reformation;  but  innumerable  were  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  the  attempt.  Alexander 
was  not  frightened  by  their  number  and  magnitude,  but 
immediately  set  about  this  ^reat  work  with  vigor,  he- 
sides  degrading  and  dismissing  all  the  iniquitous  judges 
and  bad  officers  appointed  by  Ueliogabalns,  lie  made  an 
exact  review  of  all  the  orders  of  the  state,  of  the  senate, 
the  kniffhts,  the  tribes  and  the  armies,  expelling  from 
them  all  bad  and  corrupt  members.  No  guilty  person 
was  spared.  Even  the  crimes  of  those  connected  with 
the  emperor  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity  or  friendship, 
met  With  condign  punishment:  on  such  occasions  he 
used  to  say  that  the  commonwealth  was  dearer  to  him 
than  his  family. 

No  criminal  did  he  punish  with  greater  severity  than 
governors  who  oppressed  the  people,  and  judges  who  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  bribed.  So  great  was  his  abhor- 
rence of  these  persons^  that,  when  he  beheld  any  of  them, 
he  conld  not  restrain  his  indignation,  but  was  obliged,  as 
Lampridius  relates,  to  throw  up  bile:  and  his  fingers,  by 
a  sort  of  natural  impulse,  wore  directed  towards  the  face 
of  the  criminal,  as  if  to  tear  out  bis  eye?.*  Nor  did  he 
stop  at  mere  menaces:  great  severity  was  used,  in  order  to 
repress  the  abuse. 

•  He  treated  with  no  less  rigor  those  who  made  an  im- 
proper use  of  the  favor  wliirli  tlu'V  enjoyed  nenr  liim,  and 
betrayed  his  contichMit  t' .  A  certain  man,  called  VeLronius 
Tuririiis,  who  frequently  approached  the  einperor.  re- 
ceived from  (litTereiit  ])erson8  large  sums  of  money,  under 
the  false  pretence  that  the  benelits  ol  the  court  were 


*  LaxDjirid.  in  vil.  AUxaiuir,  ikv^r. 
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granted  throng] i  his  means;  this  conduct  he  called  selling 
mohe.  Having  been  detected  in  this  shameful  proceed- 
ing, Alexander  ordered  that  he  should  be  tied  to  a  post, 
about  which  a  Hre  was  made  of  green  wood,  so  that  the 
smoke  might  suiTocate  him;  and  a  herald  cried  out  during 
the  execution:  The  seller  of  smoke  is  punished  wkn 
smoke." 

An  example  like  tliis  was  certainly  wdi  calcnlati  d  to 
check  the  evil;  but,  llie  more  eflicaciously  to  root  it  out, 
Alexander  directed  all  his  attention  to  a  good  c  lioice  of 
gOTcrnorsand  of  niagist rates.  None  could  obtain  public 
employments  who  had  not  tirst  merited  his  esteem  and 
that  of  the  people;*  it  was  even  a  maxim  with  him,  that 
they  who  shunned  dignities  were  the  most  Avorthv  of 
thcrn.  He  hii^hly  approved  the  cuHtom  used  in  the  Cbris- 
tiim  Church,  of  publicly  prochiiininir  tlic  names  of  those 
who  were  to  be  proniuli  il  to  the  priest  liood,  iu  order  that 
any  objection  apiiust  thi-iu  niii;lil  he  nuide  known,  and 
seriously  examine*].  Alexander  adopted  this  ]>lan.  declar- 
ing befurehand  the  nanus  of  those  whom  he  intended  to 
ap})oint  governors  of  the  juovinces.  But  at  the  same 
time,  not  to  excite  against  them  the  fury  of  envy  and 
inaliec,  he  insisted  that  the  accusations  should  be  of  a  .se- 
rious nature  and  well  j)roved;  otherwise,  the  accusers  were 
punished  as  vile  calumniators. 

AVith  equity  and  justi(-e.  the  young  em|>eror  united  ad- 
mirable clemency.  Ijeiug  well  iuiornied  that  a  senator  of 
illustrious  birth,  named  Ovinius  Caniillus,  had  set  on 
foot  a  plot  to  raise  himself  to  the  sovereign  jiower,  Alex- 
ander sent  for  him,  thanked  him  for  his  willingness  to 
share  the  troubles  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  began  to 
treat  him  as  his  colleague.  At  that  time«  a  military  ex- 
pedition was  to  be  made  against  some  barbarians  who  had 
revolted.    Alexander  offered  the  command  to  Caniillus, 


•  Anions  the  virtuous  nica  in  wboin  Alexander  chieliy  repowd  bis  ('(in- 
flttenve.  mnirt  be  reckoned  the  relebmtect  tifMoriati  Dion  CasMits,  a  native 

of  Nicr  ill  Bitliyiiia,  air"  well  kiiusvii  at  Rome  for  Ins  msinifold  merits, 
Avliii']i  Ii;ul  r;iist'<l  Iiitn  uinl«'r  the  pn'<-»Nlin>:  emperors,  to  \nrious  offices  of 
«tat«',  f^veii  to  the  <-oiisu]sliip.  Hy  Alexnmlj'r  Severus  he  was  eutrufcted 
with  th«'  u<»vemnieiit  of  many  important  pr«»vin«'es,  mikJ  8p]»ointed  eonsul 
n  seronil  tiim*.  Aff.r  liavinj;  tnivcllfil,  an<!  ro!li ct'  il  d<H'iiments  dnriujif 
ten  y«*Hrs,  In  w  r»»te  a  eomulete  Roniuji  History  iu  eighty  books,  many  of 
wluch  are  cnitlrely  lout,  while  many  others  are  extant  only  in  extracts 
■nU  abbjreviatioiia. 
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aud,  on  his  refusal,  with  prudent  generosity  invited  him 
to  partake  at  lea.si  in  tlie  ^lorv  of  thu  LaiHj»ai;4ii.  'I  hiy 
starU'd  togelluT  on  foot.  Camillus,  bciii^^'  somii  tir»'<l,  \n;ks 
advised  by  tiie  tMii j)i'i'(»r  to  take  a  hoi-^f  Un-  thu  rc&l  of  Lhe 
journey,  and  ufUTward.s  lo  makt'  usr  dI'  a  t^arriaj^e.  These 
proceedings,  so  flattering  in  .ippearujire,  mortitied  him  so 
much,  that  he  alxiit  aled  his  honors,  and  hastily  returned 
to  hijj  fount  IT  seat,  where  Alexander  permitted  him  to 
li\  <•  u  a  inolesteil. 

His  conduct  toward  the  army.^ — In  the  eonduet  of 
this  prince  with  regard  to  the  troops,  ])rudenee  and  tirm- 
ness,  kindness  and  severity  were  adniirahlv  blended,  lie 
kept  theiu  under  strict  discipline,  marched  at  their  head, 
used  the  same  food  and  clothing  as  themselves.  How- 
ever, while  he  required  of  them  an  exact  performance  of 
their  duties,  he  was  affahle  to  all,  and  took  particular 
care  that  they  should  not  want  anything,  especially  in 
time  of  sickness. 

By  these  means  Alexander  won  the  unhounded  affec- 
tion of  the  soldiers,  who  considered  him  as  their  father 
and  hrother,  and  obtained  a  surprising  influence  among 
them,  notwithstanding  his  youth.  Once  particularly,  be- 
ing surrounded  with  discontented  legionary  soldiers  who 
expressed  their  displeasure  on  account  of  a  putdshment 
inflicted  on  some  of  their  number,  he  endeavored  first  to 
appease  their  inurnuirs  by  exhortations  and  meraces.  As 
tney  persisted  in  their  clamors,  Alexander  said  to  them, 
with  a  tone  of  indignation:  **  Citizens,  retire,  and  leave 
your  arms/'  Tiie  astounded  legion  laid  down  their  arms, 
took  off  the  military  insi^ia,  and  retired  in  silence. 
But,  after  having  thus  vindicated  his  authority,  the  em- 
peror, moved  by  their  eupplieations.  received  them  ajrain 
into  favor,  and  ever  after  enjoyed  their  iuviolabie  fidelity 
and  atf M'-lnn'Mt^ 

The  public  treasury  replenished.— Anot  her  ini]).)r- 
tant  object  of  Alexander  s  care  was  the  public  treasury. 
If*'  managed  the  revi'nnes  of  the  state  with  so  niu'  li  wis- 
U'lin,  that  he  was  enabled  to  reduee  tlie  taxes  irnpu.sed  by 
IieiH)(r;il)alus,  in  the  pioportion  of  thirty  to  oni';  and  still, 
far  from  abulisliing  the  usual  favors  granted  to  the  sol- 
diers and  the  people,  he,  on  the  eontrary,  seemed  con- 
tinually oeeupied  in  bestow  ins:;  beiitdiis.  Liboralitv  i  emu- 
lated by  prudence  formed  une  of  the  most  reniai  kabie  tea- 
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tures  in  his  chanu  ter.  He  took  partioiilar  ])loasure  \n 
g\y\n^  to  the  poor,  especially  to  those  \vho»  having  a  cer- 
tain rank  to  guppurt,  were  destitute  of  the  means  of  so 
floiiig,  and  hatl  not  fallen  into  distress  through  their  own 
fault.  In  a  "word,  history  bears  him  the  glorious  testi- 
mony, that  he  never  sulTered  a  day  to  pass  without  ])er- 
formiug  some  act  of  humanity. 

It  should  not  then  appear  astonishing,  that  the  venera- 
tion  and  love  of  the  Romans  for  Alexander  was  carried  to 
a  sort  of  enthusiasm.  Whenever  he  had  to  depart  from 
Rome  on  some  distant  expedition,  he  was  accompanied  to 
a  distance  by  the  whole  senate  and  all  the  people,  who 
manifested  by  abundant  tears,  their  afPectiou  for  so  good 
a  prince  and  their  grief  for  his  dei)artnre,  he  himself 
mingling  his  tears  with  theirs.  When  he  returned,  he 
could  scarcely  advance  through  the  streets,  on  account  of 
the  immense  multitude  of  people  that  surronnded  him 
and  cried  aloud,  with  transports  of  joy:  Rome  is  happy, 
since  she  sees  Alexander  alive." 

Rise  of  the  second  Persian  empire. — ^The  chief 
occasion  that  made  him  leave  the  capital  for  a  time,  was 
an  important  event  which  had  just  happened  in  the  East. 
By  a  sudden  revolution,  the  Parthian  empire,  which  civil 
fewih  had  previously  weakened,  fell,  after  a  duration  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  vt-ars,  and  the  ancient  IVrsian 
!nr>narchv  was  ro-estal)lishe(l  by  a  certain  Art;!\rr\i's,  son 
of  Hassan,  and  first  king  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanides 
A.n.  22(3).  This  great  cliange  was  of  no  advantage  to  the 
{onians.  as  the  Persians  gave  them,  for  many  centuries, 
as  mui'li  trouhle  at  least  as  the  Partliians  had  given  them 
before.  In  the  very  beginning  of  their  new  monarchy, 
they  attacked  Mesupntamia  and  Svria  with  an  army  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  horse,  and  seven  liun- 
dred  elephants  carrying  wouilen  towers,  each  containing 
many  archers.  However,  formidable  as  they  were,  iii^ 
Persians  con  hi  not  resii^t  the  intrepidity  of  the  Konian 
legions  commanded  by  their  emperor  in  person;  and,  after 
Bulftring  considerable  loss,  they  were  compelled  to  retire. 
This  is  the  most  probable  account  given  of  that  expedition^ 
which  was  no  sooner  over,  than  Alexander,  upon  mforma* 
tion  of  the  disturbances  excited  by  the  Germans  in  the 
West,  speedily  returned  to  RomCi  where  he  received  the 
honors  of  a  splendid  triumph. 
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At  hi-  no]^:irtiiro  from  tlio  East,  ho  loft  a  pufliriont 
number  of  troops  to  prevent  or  re])el  j:ny  sub-o'juent  iina- 
sions  of  tlu»  enemy.  These  and  other  tioups  employed  by 
Alexander  in  the  Persian  war,  were  not  only  brave  in  the 
fiehl.  but  like\rise  so  well  trained  by  good  discipline,  that 
in  tiieir  marchess  and  in  their  whole  dt*|«H-tment  they 
rather  resembled  so  many  bodies  of  grave  benators:  hence 
every  one  highly  extolled  this  excellent  prince  for  the 
great  benefits  which  lie  conferred  both  on  the  armies  and 
the  subjects  of  tlie  emjiiro. 

Far  more  difficult,  and  terribly  fata!  in  the  result,  was 
the  attempt  to  establish  the  same  prood  order  among  the 
legion.^  of  Gaul  and  Germany.  .\ic.\an<hr  iiad  now  re- 
paired to  those  countries  for  tl)u  purpose  of  driving  back 
the  Gerfouii.^  beyond  the  Rhine.  Accustomed  siome  of 
these  legions  were  to  disorder  and  licentiousness,  they 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  being  subjected  to  the  yoke  of 
strict  discipline.  Wherefore,  by  the  secret  direction  of 
Maximitiy  one  of  their  generals,  they  attacked  the  young 
emperor  in  his  tent;  when  he,  )ierceiving  that  all  resist- 
ance would  be  useless,  covered  his  face  with  his  cloak, 
and  yielded  himself  an  easy  victim  (a.d.  !^5), 

Death  of  Alexander  Sevents.— Alexander  lived 
nearly  twenty^seven  years,  and  reigned  thirteen:  a  prince, 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  most  renowned  among  the 
Roman  emperors.  Trajan,  Marcus-Aurelius,  and  some 
few  others,  performed  perhaps  greater  exploits,  or  were 
more  successful  in  some  respects:  but  we  should  remember 
that  they  had  reached  a  mora  mature  aee  when  they 
mounted  the  throne,  than  Alexander  when  he  was  precip- 
itated from  it.  No  greater  misfortune  could  hare  befallen 
the  empire  than  his  premature  death;  it  was  followed, 
during  fifty  years,  by  so  many  treasons,  civil  wars  and 
other  calamities,  that  the  third  century  has  derived 
from  them  the  name  of  iron  age.  Of  the  "many  emperors 
who  reigned  in  that  period  uritil  Diocletian,  scarcely  one 
escaped  a  violent  death.  As  they  were  generally  raised 
to  the  throne  by  the  arbitrary  choice  of  the  soldiery,  wc 
will  comprise  most  of  them  under  the  head  of  Aliiitary 
Ui>urpers. 
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MILITAttY  IJI»URPEBS.-A.D. 

Maximinius  Thrax  235-238. — As  it  was  not  known  at 
the  time  oi'  Alexaiidi'r's  (k'litfi,  that  ^raxiniiii  had  been  its 
chief  promoter,  tiie  whok'  army,  tlirougli  esteem  for  Ins 
natural  bravery,  sahited  him  emperor.  He  was  of  Gothic 
extrarfion.  a  native  of  Thrace,  and  had  been  a  shepherd 
before  enlisting  among  the  Roman  troop8.  ]Ie  Avas  of 
an  enormous  t^ize,  l»eing,  we  are  told,  abont  nine  feet 
high,  ami  stout  in  proportion:  nor  was  his  strength  less  as- 
tonishing than  his  stature.  He  could,  uitlnnit  assistance, 
move  a  wagon  heavily  laden,  and  with  a  blow  of  hi.^  list 
break  the  teeth  or  leg  of  a  horse.  Hence  he  was  com- 
pared with  Milo  the  Crotonian,  Hercules,  and  Antaeus, 
those  prodigies  of  strength  in  pagan  antiquity;  like  them 
also  he  was  on  extraordinary  eater  and  drinker,  requiring, 
it  is  said,  forty  iH>nnd8  of  meat  and  seven  gallons  of  wine 
for  his  daily  allowance. 

This  great  bulk  of  body  was  accompanied  in  Maximin 
with  that  brutality  which  is  its  almost  necessary  append- 
age in  an  uncultivated  mind.  He  was,  it  is  true  an  excel- 
lent warrior,  and  gained  many  bloody  victories  over  the 
Germans;  but  we  may  say  without  exaggeration  that  he 
shed  still  more  blood  throughout  the  empire,  by  perse- 
cuting the  Christians,  whom  his  predecessor  Inuf  on  the 
contrary  favored,  and  by  putting  to  death  numbers  of 
persons,  who  either  knew  tue  meanness  of  his  extraction, 
nr  by  their  eminent  merits  excited  his  jealousy  and  fears. 
The  people  also  suffered  very  much  from  his  rapine  and 
extortions. 

Having,  by  so  many  act?  of  tyranny,  provoked  nniversal 
hatred,  >ra\*imin  was  murdered  by  his  own  troops,  near 
Aqnileia,  after  a  reign  of  i])roo  years  (a. I).  'i'SH).  Four 
rom]>ctitors,  whom  the  senate  had  opposed  to  him.  viz.. 
the  two  (Jordians  in  Africa,  and  Maximns  with  Hailiiiius 
in  Rome,  also  perished  about  the  same  time,  by  the  iui;y 
of  the  sohliery. 

Gordianus  III.  238-244. — Afler  them  Oordian  the 
younger  or  the  third,  reigned  six  years.  His  youth  and 
virtuous  inclinations,  his  prosperous  government,  and 
great  victories  ever  the  Persians,  made  him  a  living  copy 
of  Alexander  Severus.    He  resembled  him  likewise  in  his 
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<leath,  being  murdered  by  the  orders  of  Philip,  tlic  pre- 
fect of  hU  guards  2'44). 

Philippus  Arabs  244-249.^Philin  reigned  five  years, 
after  which  he  was  slaiti  in  battle  while  endeavoring  to 
repress  the  revolt  of  Docius,  one  of  his  generals  (a.d. 
He  governed  with  prudence  and  courage  the  empire  that 
he  had  acquired  by  crime,  and  was  favorable  to  tne  Chris- 
tians. 

DeciuS  249-*25I. — Decius  was  on  the  contrary  one  of 
the  most  cruel  enemies  ..f  Christianity,  and  the  seventh 
general  persecution,  «>f  which  ho  ^vas  thc^  antlior,  made 
an  incredible  number  of  martyrs.  Nothing  eJse  of  great 
importance  is  known  concerning  tliis  miperor,  exce])t 
that,  liaving  undertaken  a  war  against  the  (toths,  which 
was  at  first  successful,  he  afterwards  rashly  entangled 
himself  in  marshy  places,  was  entirely  defeated,  and 
perished  with  his  sou  and  nearly  his  whole  army  (a.d. 
351). 

Gallus  251-253.— Gallns.  a  Roman  general  whoso 
treacherous  advice  war  prohahly  the  cans?  of  this  disaster, 
remained  in  jw)sse8sion  nf  tlio  sovercip^])  j)owcr.  hnt  kept 
it  only  (111''  vt';n-  and  a  half.  TT*-  panird  on  the  por?p<Mi- 
tion  commuuced  by  Decius,  uud,  likts  him,  mitiorably  par- 
jsh«'d. 

itmilianus  253.  —  .Kniilian.  who  snccceded  him,  was 
put  to  death  by  lii-  <>vvn  troops,  after  a  sliil  siiorter 
rei^rn  of  four  months  (a.d.  2r)3). 

Valerianus  253-260. — The  imperial  <liirnit  \  nu.s  ]ui\\% 
hy  the  nnaTiimnus  (  (.iisont  of  all  tlie  onh'r*;  <>\'  tin*  state, 
<'onferre<i  on  Valerian,  a  venerahh*  Hen.itdr.  who  had 
greatly  distiiii^nished  himself  in  iiiCerior  enipioymeiii 
lie  continued  to  evince  ^reat  piuden<*e  in  eomnioji  and 
easy  atTairs:  but  for  niatters  of  importance,  hi^  talents  ami 
mind  proved  inadcfpiate:  in  the  seventh  year  of  ids  rei<rn 
he  suffered  a  sijrnal  defeat  from  the  Persians,  and  owinor 
to  his  own  imprudence,  was  taken  prisoticr  (a.d.  v'')(0.  King 
Sapor  treaten  him  with  the  utmost  indignitv.  When  he 
wished  to  get  on  horseback  or  to  enter  his  chariot,  he 
forced  the  unhappy  emperor  to  bend  his  body  and  present 
his  neck  as  a  stirrup.  While  ridiiij^.  he  compelled  him 
to  run  by  his  side,  though  loaded  with  chain?.  At  last, 
after  several  years  of  the  most  ignoniinions  and  rniel  cap- 
tivity. Valerian  was  not  only  put  to  death,  but  also  Hayed 
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and  his  skin,  painted  rod,  was  suspended  in  a  Persian 
temple,  to  serve  as  a  last  lug  monuaieut  of  the  dUgrace  of 
the  Romans. 

General  persecution  of  Christians. — The  heathens 
wondered  at  the  dreadful  fate  of  Valerian:  but  the  Chris* 
tians  easily  perceived  in  it  the  hand  of  God  falling"  heavily 
upon  a  prince  who,  contrary  to  his  own  judgment  and  in- 
clination, had  cruelly  persecuted  them,  T'or,  although 
he  knew  their  tidelity,  and  was  naturally  good  and  mod- 
erate, superstition  and  evil  advice  indnceu  him  to  com- 
mand the  eighth  general  persecution.  It  lasted  three 
years  and  a  half,  and  was  extremely  violent,  especially 
in  Africa,  where,  auiontr  otlurs,  8t.  Cyprian,  archbishop 
of  Carthage,  was  beheaded;  and  in  liunie.  where  the  holy 
deacon  St.  Lawrence  was  burnt  bv  a  slow  tire.  Eeclesias- 
tical  historians  rehitc  of  this  illustrious  niail\r.  that, 
when  one  side  of  his  body  was  burnt,  he  himself  requested 
that  the  other  side  also  should  be  presented  to  the  fire; 
and  adding,  after  a  few  moments,  that  he  was  now  suffi- 
ciently roasted,  he  calmly  expired  in  the  midst  of  his  horrid 
torments, 

GaUienus  260  268. — ^Under  Gallienns  hoth  the  capi- 
tal and  the  provinces  were  visited  hy  calamities  of  every 
description.  Within  the  space  of  the  next  few  years,  the 
time  of  the  ''thirty  tyrants/'  a  number  of  pretenders  were 
seen  exerting  themselves  to  obtain  possession  of  the  sov- 
ereign power.  The  frontiers  were  attacked  and  the 
Roman  territories  invaded  by  the  Persians,  the  Sarma- 
tians,  the  Germans,  the  Goths,  and  other  barbarians, 
^Moreover,  earthonakes,  famine  and  pestilence  made 
frightful  ravaecs  rroni  one  extremitv  of  the  empire  to  the 
other,  and  partit  niarly  in  Home,  where  the  plaguesome- 
times  carried  off  (ive  thousand  persons  in  one  day. 

8(>  many  disiisters  seemed  to  indicate  the  approaching 
downfall  of  the  empire;  but  it  was  saved  from  destruction, 
jind  even  restored  to  its  ancient  splendor,  by  a  long 
series  of  great  emperors,  the  first  of  whom,  according  to 
the  order  of  time,  was 

CLAUDIUS  II.— A.D.  SI6»-SI70. 

A  HAPPY  union  of  moral,  civil  and  military  acquire- 
meuts,  raised  Claudius  XL  to  an  equality  of  merit  with 
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Trajan.  He  was  gniltj,  it  is  true,  of  shariog  in  the 
murder  of  his  predecessor;  but  afterwards  notniiig  ap- 
peared ia  him  but  lo?e  of  ^'ustice,  true  patriotism  and 
oeroic  ma«panimity.  Notwithstanding  the  shortness  of 
his  reign,  ne  displayed  these  princely  Tirtucs  on  several 
occasions,  and,  when  circnmstances  required,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  practise  them  against  his  own  interest.  Thus, 
when  a  woman  came  to  romphiin  of  the  wrong  she  had 
former! V  snffercd  from  a  cenaiu  otlicer  named  Clandius, 
the  emperor,  imderstaniliiig  that  the  allusion  was  to  him- 
self, did  not  take  otTeiicc  :ir  thi'  boldness  of  tho  complaint, 
but  prostmtiy  repaired  tlie  wrong,  and,  by  so  doing,  evinced 
his  readiness  to  s'u  -rifH'e  every  selti.sh  feeling  for  ju<<tiep. 

Defeat  of  the  Goths. — 'Tliis  excellent  prince  reigned 
just  long  enough  to  destroy  a  hostile  fleet  of  two  thousand 
sail,  and  an  army  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
Goths  who  had  invaded  Macedonia.  Ho  attacked  tliem 
iirsi  near  Naissus,  in  a  battle  which  lasted  lon^  and  was 
obstinately  disputed.  The  Romans  gave  way  in  several 
places;  but  at  length,  a  dota<'hinent  of  their  troops  going 
round  by  roads  whi(di  seemed  itnpassabh\  ffll  upon  the 
rear  and  flanks  of  their  enemies:  this  unexpected  attack 
decided  tlic  victorv,  and  the  Goths  were  forced  to  retreat, 
after  having  lost  liltv  thousand  men.  Thev  rallied  how- 
ever  their  shattered  forces,  and  hazarded  a  new  battle, 
which  proved  as  disastrous  as  the  first  one.  Those  who 
escaped  were  closely  pursued  by  Claudius;  yet  such  was 
the  hercenessand  ralor  of  the  barbarians^  that,  even  in  the 
deplorable  condition  to  which  their  army  was  now  re- 
duced, they  once  more  rallied,  and  rendered  doubtful  the 
event  of  the  battle.  Falling  with  desperate  courage  upon 
the  Roman  infantry,  they  threw  it  into  confusion,  cut 
part  of  it  into  pieces,  and  would  probably  have  completed 
Its  destruction,  if  the  horse  of  Claudins,  wheeling  round, 
had  not  compelled  their  wearied  troops  to  retire.  The 
sad  remnant  took  refuge  in  the  passes  of  mount  Ilsmus,  • 
and  fell  victims  to  famine  and  disease. 

In  the  meanwldle.  the  (tothic  fleet,  after  scouring  the 
seas,  returned  loaded  with  booty  to  Macedonia,  in  order  to 
rejoin  the  land  army.  But  that  army  was  already  dis* 
persed,.and  the  arrival  of  the  sea-soldiers  at  that  fatal 
shore,  served  only  to  increase  the  disasters  of  their  nation. 
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The  sliips,  beiug  deprived  of  tlioir  defenders,  wore  easily 

destroyetl;  and  the  men,  nnable  to  penelrate  into  a  conn- 
try  in  which  everything  opposed  them,  fonnd  themselves 
compelled  to  diahand  and  iako  difTerent  directions.  Most 
of  them  were  slain,  or  carried  off  by  diseases:  so  that  of 
this  incredible  multitude  of  barbarians,  only  a  few  strag- 
glers ('Sf';i  p**'] . 

Death  of  Claudius. — After  ih\>  exploit,  one  of  the 
grt  ati'sL  vwv  ix  rlnrnied  by  any  Koman  general  or  emperor, 
Olaudius  was  aitauked  by  the  plajrne  which  had  l)it>ke!i 
out  among  his  troo])8.  and  died  at  Syrmium  in  Paimonia 
(a.D.  *^T0).  His  death  raused  iuexjuessible  grief  among 
the  people  as  well  as  in  the  army.  So  sooiir-r  had  he  e.\- 
piivil  than  the  legions  of  lliryia  c\u»v  jus  Mucetssnr. 
Auitilian,  one  of  his  bravest  generals,  who  immediat<'ly 
went  to  Home  to  take  possession  of  the  sovereign  author- 
ity. 

AURELIA^.-A.D.  370-375. 

TiiR  military  feats  of  Anrclian  had  been  great  before; 
they  were  still  more  conspicuous  after  his  accession  to  tlie 
throne.  He  begun  by  checking  the  inroads  of  numerous 
hordes  of  Germans,  Vandals  and  other  barbarians,  who 
luid  advanced  so  far  as  to  invade  Italy  itself;  then  after  a 
short  stay  in  the  capital,  be  departed  for  the  East^  where 
the  state  of  affairs  demanded  all  his  attention. 

Zenobia. — A  powerful  monarchy  had  been  recently 
founded  there  by  the  illustrious  queen  Zenobia,  a  woman 
of  distinguished  abilities.  Naturally  possessed  of  great 
talents,  she  improved  them  by  study  and  application;  be- 
came perfectly  acquainted  with  history,  on  wiii(!h  she  her- 
self wrote  a  book;  and  besides  the  Syriac,  her  native 
tongue,  knew  also  the  Egyptian,  (J reek  and  I^atin  lan- 
guages, which  she  had  learned  at  the  school  of  the  n  le- 
hrated  rhetorician  Longinus.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband  Odenat,  prince  of  Palmyra,  who  had  been  a 
c(>n  fan!  friend  and  useful  ally  to  the  Romans,  Zenolu'a 
took  advantage  of  the  many  eahimities  of  the  empire,  to 
inva<le  its  fairest  provinces  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
having  established  an  oxtonsivp  monarchy,  shf  niaintaiiiod 
her  in  dependence  for  live  or  six  years  with  great  honor 
and  success. 
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Aurelian  proceeds  East. — It  was  against  this  prin- 
cess that  Aureliiiii  now  directud  all  his  efforts;  one  ^eur  was 
suflicient  for  him  to  put  an  oiid  to  lior  prosperity,  not- 
wit } Islanding  the  many  obstacles  that  he  had  to  surmount. 
On  hia  way  from  Rome  to  the  Ka>t,  he  was  obliged  to 
fight  against  numerous  bodies  of  barbarians  w)io  pillaged 
the  country.  His  progress  was  also  arrested  in  Asia  Minor 
by  some  towns  which  sided  with  S^nobia,  Tyana,  in  par- 
tfcular,  seeming  disposed  to  offer  a  vigorons  resistance. 
Aurelian,  exaspenited  at  this  liindrance.  swore  in  his 
anger  that  he  would  not  leave  a  dog  alive  in  that  auda- 
rinn^  town;  a  resolution  higlily  jdeasing  to  the  soldiers, 
who  rejoiced  hoforrhaiid  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  great 
booty.  After  the  rity  was  laktii,  the  troops  entreated 
Aurelian  to  kccj)  his  oath.  T  have  sworn,  '  replied  he, 
"not  to  i«'avi'  a  doir  alive  in  Tyana:  kill,  then,  if  ynn  will, 
all  tlie  dogs,  but  I  fnrhi(l  ynn  to  do  any  haiin  tf)  rh«'  iii- 
habitants."  This  gent  ri-ns  a]is\v«!r,  though  it  disappointed 
cupidity,  obtained  universal  a]>|ilHUKe. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Zenobia,  with  nnnierous  trumps,  had 
come  forward  to  ojiposc  th<^'  further  progress  of  Aurelian. 
After  two  aeiions  whi'  li  tonk  place  near  Antioch.  and  the 
result  of  whitdi  wiis  nnfavoralde  to  her  cause,  the  two 
armies,  Hinountint'  rii'  h  to  abcmt  seventy  thousand  men. 
engaged  in  a  general  hattle  luid*  r  the  walls  of  Kmesa.  At 
the  lirst  onset,  the  l*almyrian  ruvalry  gaitied  a  considerable 
advantage  over  that  of  the  Romans:  being  more  numer- 
ous, and  the  Romans  having  nuide  a  movement  in  order  to 
extend  their  front  and  prevent  themselves  from  Ixdng  sur- 
rounded, the  enemy's  horse,  which  attackeii  them  at  that 
Tery  instant,  easily  broke  their  disordered  ranks,  and  put 
them  to  flight,  tint,  yielding  too  much  to  their  amor, 
the  conquerors  caused  the  rest  of  their  army  to  lose  the 
fruit  of  their  good  fortune,  by  occupying  themselves  ex- 
clnsirely  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  The  Roman  in* 
fantry,  whose  strength  was  invincible,  seeing  the  other 
Palmyrian  soldiers  deprived  of  the  asjiistance  of  their 
cavalry,  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  them,  and  throw 
them  into  disorder.  The  cavalry  of  the  Romans,  reani- 
mated by  the  success  of  this  attack,  rallied  and  enabled 
Aurelian  to  p^nin  a  decisive  victory. 

Siege  of  Palmyra. — The  enemy  had  suffered  consid- 
erable loss.    Zenobia^  unable  to  keep  the  field  any  longer^ 
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shut  herself  np  in  Palmyra,  her  capital,  where  she  was 
soon  besieged  by  the  Romans.  Palmyra,  a  town  famons 
in  anticjuity,  had  been  founded  by  Solomon.*  and  had  grad- 
ually increased  in  prosperity  and  wealth,  till,  under 
Odenat  and  Zenobia,  it  reached  a  surprising  degree  of 
splendor,  a^  its  magnificent  remains  still  testify.  The  sit- 
uation of  that  city  in  the  deserts  of  Syria,  between  the 
Koman  and  Persian  dominions,  rendered  it  a  very  impor- 
tant pb^-o:  the  nmi'o  so,  as  it  was  well  fortifiod,  and  abun- 
dantly supplied  witii  troops,  arms  and  engines  of  war. 

Hy  these  means  of  defence,  Zenobia  sustained  the  siege 
with  a  courage  proportioned  to  the  vigor  of  the  attack,  so 
as  to  excite  tJie  admiration  of  Aurelian  himself.  "Truly 
incredible/'  he  said  in  a  letter  which  he  then  wrote,  '*  is  the 
Quantity  of  darts  and  stones  which  she  pours  upon  us;  she 
does  not  leave  us  one  moment  of  rest,  day  or  night.*'  Un- 
happily for  the  besiegeil,  bodies  of  auxiliary  troops  upon 
which  they  relied  for  assistance,  were  defeated  by  Aure- 
lian, and  provisions  began  to  fail  in  the  town.  In  this  ez- 
tremity^  the  queen  set  out  during  the  night,  to  go  and  im- 
plore the  aid  of  the  Persians.  Hut  the  emperor,  beinR  in- 
formed of  her  escape,  sent  a  detachment  oi  cavalry,  which 
oveitook  her,  and  made  her  a  prisoner  as  she  was  about  to 
cross  the  Euphrates.  She  was  immediately  conducted  to 
Aurelian,  and  a})[)eared  before  him  with  an  undaunted 
air;  to  his  question,  why  she  had  been  so  bold  as  to  oppose 
the  emperors  of  Rome,  this  witty  and  skilful  prmcess 
answered:  "  You  I  consider  as  real  emperor;  but  Qallienus 
and  such  as  resembled  him,  I  never  thought  worthy  of 
that  title,  nor  could  I  see  any  reason  why  X  should  not 
nniintain  my  power  against  them,  and  refuse  to  submit  to 
their  control.* 

Surrender  of  Palmyra, — ^On  the  news  of  the  capture 
of  the  queen,  Palmyra  surrendered,  and  being  well  and 
generously  treated  hy  the  conqueror,  appeared  to  him  a 
so.Mire  conquest.  However,  tlie  submission  of  the  Palmy- 
riau^  Instea  litrle  loutrcr  tbau  the  time  of  his  presence 
amouLT    tlicni:    wflvr  fb^parturc,  llu^v  revr^ltod  and 

slauglitcnMl  the  Ivoman  _Lrarri>ou.  As  soon  as  the  news  of 
thi^  treacherous  ncf  rea<'hed  the  emperor  on  his  return  to 
Eome,  he  hastened  back  with  his  victorious  troops,  took 
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Palmyrii  a  second  time,  and  put  tin  i:  tljc  inlialiituntHi  to  the 
8 word,  reduced  the  town  to  a  state  of  desolation  equal  to 
its  fornirT  £rlorv.  As  for  Zeunhia,  slie  wjk^  ]e<l  to  Home, 
and  ohiiiinrd  from  her  ri>iifjin-i<u'  hdiiurahie  retreat, 
where  she  spent  in  qaift  tho  remainder  «>f  her  life. 

Besides  the  eastern  j)H)\  iiK*es,  Aurelian  aL-o  reeovercil 
Gaul  and  some  other  cnuiit rirs  uf  lite  West,  which,  from 
the  time  of  (iallienu>;.  had  hren  either  oeeni)ied  hy  tlio 
barbarians,  or  fornied  under  their  ^rnvrrnors  into  sepanite 
states.  Mo^t  of  those  e.\ph>ita  were  perfoiOied  with 
surprising  ranlility  (a.d.  *^7;>K 

Death  of  Aurelian. — liuwnsr  thns  pai  ified  tlie  wliole 
empire,  and  restored  it  to  its  iLiieient  iimitjs.  Aureliaji  ap- 
plied himself  toestahlisli  order  in  every  department  of  tlie 
public  administration.  Ho  took  many  excellent  nieaeures 
for  that  purpose;  bat  he  did  not  snfflcientl^v  curb  the  tio^ 
lence  of  his  temper  which  prompted  liim  to  acts  of 
cruelty:  his  seventy,  after  causing  the  death  of  many, 
became  the  occasion  of  bis  own  min.  Suspecting  Mne's- 
theusy  his  secretarr,  of  maWersation,  he  threatened  bim 
with  severe  pnnisnment;  and  it  was  well  known  that 
punishment  usually  followed  his  threats.  Mnesthens,  who 

Srobablr  knew  himself  to  be  guilty,  resolved  to  escape  tho 
anger  every  means  in  his  power,  even  the  most  unlaw- 
fuL  For  this  end  he  devised  the  following  horrid  i)lot: 
counterfeiting  the  emperor's  hand-writinpr,  which  he  had 
lonir  copied,  he  drew  up  a  proscription  list  of  the  prin- 
cipal ()f!icers  of  the  army,  and  found  means  to  brin;;  it  to 
their  notice.  The  officers  did  not  suspect  the  for^'ery. 
Alarmed  at  their  supposed  danger,  tney  leagned  to- 
gether, an  1.  diirinsf  the  march  of  the  troops  whom  Aure- 
lian was  then  leading  against  the  Persians,  thev  fell  npon 
him  at  a  moment  when  he  was  accompanied  by  a  small 
guard,  and  despatched  him  with  their  swords,  in  the  tifth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  sixty-third  of  his  age.  All  his 
mnrderors  w^ere  punished,  >inestheu8  first,  and  the  others 
sooner  or  later;  and  though  Aurelian  was  little  regretted 
by  some  persons,  the  people  and  the  army  seemed  to  via 
Avith  each  other  in  honoring  the  memory  of  a  prince  who, 
notwithstanding  the  short  duration  of  his  government, 
had  rendered  highly  important  services  to  the  empire 
(a.d.  275). 

The  Christians  did  not  at  first  suilor  any  particular 
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hardship  from  Aiirelian;  he  rather  seemed  disposed  to 
treat  them  according  to  the  laws  of  equity,  as  he  did 
his  other  subjects.  But  his  feelings  being  afterwards 
changed  in  their  regard,  the  niuth  general  persecution 
broke  out^  and  though  short,  made  many  martyrs. 

TA€ITIJg.->A.D.  dY0-3rtk 

The  death  of  Aurclian  gave  rise  to  an  event  almost  nn- 
exampled  in  history,  a  protracted  contest  of  mutual  defer- 
ence between  the  army  and  the  senate.  During  the  space 
of  six  or  eight  months,  they  several  times  referred  to  each 
other  the  election  of  a  sovereign;  and,  what  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  affairs  remained  perfectly  quiet  all  that 
time. 

At  hvst  the  senate,  viehling  to  the  wishes  of  the  troops, 

named  Tacitus,  one  of  its  own  members,  a  man  of  ^rreat 
wisdom  and  experience,  and  a  descendant,  so  at  leiist  he 
considered  himself,  of  the  ilhistrious  liistorian  of  the  same 
name.  He  ac('ei)ted  the  dangerous  dignity  with  a  rehic- 
taneo  whi(di  appeared  as  unfeigned  as  it  was  reasonahio 
and  ju>!t;  for,  notwithstaniling  the  equity  of  hi?  ndminis- 
tralion  and  the  suce(\ss  of  his  exertions  airaiust  the  barha- 
rian>!.  li<^  was  after  a  very  sfiort  rriuMi  kilhMl  by  a  rebeliious 
suidiory.    bome  relate  however  that  he  died  ot  a  lever, 

TiiE  legions  of  the  East  now  raised  to  the  throne  their 
commander  Probus,  a  general  of  uniommon  merit,  and 
who,  to  genuine  probity  signified  by  his  name,  joined  a 
surprising  courage  and  greatness  of  soul.  A  prince  of  this 
character  was  peculiarly  tilted  for  the  time  and  circum- 
stances in  which  he  lived.  The  empire  was  attacked  on  all 
sides  by  the  barbarians:  Probus  defeated  them  all,  and 
drove  them  back  beyond  the  frontiers;  the  Germans  es- 
pecially felt  the  invincible  strength  of  arms,  by  the  heavy 
lo:^ses  which  he  inflicted  on  their  nation.  In  a  single  cam- 
})aign  he  destroyed  four  hnndred  thousand  of  them^  and 
those  who  escaped  were  so  much  intimidated,  that,  for 
several  years^  they  did  not  venture  to  renew  their  incur* 
sions. 
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Probns  resolveil  also  to  check  the  pride  of  the  Persians, 
and  marc  hi  ug  iuto  the  East,  stationed  his  troops  upon  the 
inountains  of  Armenia,  from  which  the  enemy's  conntry 
was  seen.  Here  ho  received  ambassadors  from  the  Per- 
sian king  Varaues;  the  audience  which  they  obtained, 
recalls  to  mind  the  phiinness  and  magnaDimity  of  the 
Komans  of  ancient  times.  Probus  was  8eate(i  on  the 
gnisd,  and  eating  his  dinner,  which  consisted  of  old  peas 
and  salt  meat,  when  the  Persian  ambassadors  aiTived  in 
bis  presence.  I  am/'  said  he  to  them,  the  Roman  em- 
peror; go  and  toll  your  master,  that  if  he  does  not,  on 
this  very  day.  bind  himself  to  repair  the  damage  which  he 
has  done  to  the  Romans,  he  will  see.  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  every  part  of  his  kingdoni  laid  waste,  and  as  bare 
a.s  my  head  is."  At  tlic  s.ime  time  he  took  ofT  bis  cap,  to 
let  them  see  his  head  which  was  entirely  bald.  Ho  added 
that,  if  they  wished  to  eat,  they  were  welcome  to  a  part 
of  his  dinner;  if  not,  they  must  leave  the  eamp  without 
dela^,  their  commission  being  cxeeuted.  The  kin^r  of 
Persia,  alarmed  at  tiiis  news,  Hastened  in  person  to  the 
camp  of  the  Romans,  and  concluded  the  treaty  on  the 
conditions  ]ai<l  flnwn  l>v  tlio  emperor. 

Probus'  character. — Not  long  after  this,  IVobus,  to 
prevent  the  soldiers  frf>m  rem;!iTiin<:r  idle.  m;ule  tliem 
drain  a  marsh  wvwv  Syrmiiini  in  i-^animriia.  They  revolted, 
and  kill<-'<l  tliis  most  excellent  emperor,  whose  b>^!s  \v;i-  --e- 
rionsly  felt  and  very  justly  reirretteil  by  the  whole  enij)ire. 
Fur.  among  all  the  priiiet's  that  ever  sat  upon  tlie  thrf»iie 
of  the  Oassars,  it  would  ht*  ditlieult  to  name  one  oiipei  ior 
to  Probus.  'riioiiirh  always  .siicA;es>riil  in  war,  be  liad  re- 
course  to  arms  throuL'"h  neeessitv  oiilv.  lu-efen  iirj  Imnor- 
able  }>eaee  to  military  glory.  As  moderate  ]>erhap.s  as 
Mareus- Aurelins,  he  was  more  fit  for  war;  as  a  general,  at 
least  equal  to^Vurelian,  he  was  inihler  and  more  irentle  in 
his  disposition,  always  attentive  to  the  ImjipiiieftS  of  his 
sal^jeets,  always  eiiL'^asred  in  useful  undertakings,  and  in 
endeavorinLT  to  make  the  labor  of  bis  soldiers  condueive  to 
the  advantages  of  peace.  During  his  reign,  a  space  of 
about  six  years,  he  built  or  repaired  seventy  cities,  and 
formed  a  great  number  of  excellent  generals,  several  of 
whom  successively  became  emperors  after  him,  viz..  Cams, 
Diocletian,  Maximian-Hercules  and  Constantius-Chlorus. 
The  empire,  raised  from  its  declining  state  by  Claudius  11.^ 
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and  restored  to  i<^3  former  glory  by  Atirelian,  attained 
under  Probas  its  greatest  splendor;  and,  had  not  the 
crime  of  the  soldiers  shortened  his  days,  he  might  have 
rerived  the  fortunate  uge  of  Antoninus  or  of  Augustus. 

CARTO  AMD  Um  TWO  C  AMD  MIT- 

iiJBaiAM.— A.D.,  MSi-SlS4. 

Afti:i{  the  (Umi  ii  o[  Probns  in  l^S?,  (  arur^.  the  com- 
nia:i(ier  of  tiie  pni*torinn  guard,  was  jinlL'^t'il  by  the  soldiers 
wortliy  of  filling  hl^  |i!ai  r.  He  reigutd  sixUM  ii  months, 
during  wliieh  lie  found  suftlcieiit  tinu*  lu  ovi-rt ln-(»w  the 
Sarmutians  in  a  great  l)attle,  and.  be.-idcs  drfeaLing  tiie 
Persirtn>i  also  on  diirereiii  orcnyions.  i(M»k  sonic  (d'  their 
principal  cities,  and  carried  terror  into  the  very  heart  of 
their  empire.  lie  intended  to  pursue  hi.-?  advantage  fur- 
ther, but  \vm  killed,  according  to  coninioii  report,  by  a 
thunderbuli,  while  in  hi-?  tout  n-jar  the  r'wvi  'J'igris. 

III!  left  two  sons,  Carinus  and  \ uini'i-iaii:  the  lorniLi',  a 
profligate  and  bruLal.  the  latter,  a  gentle  and  learned 
rince,  and  so  fond  of  his  father,  that  he  lust  his  sight 
y  weeping  for  the  death  of  Cams.  J^oth  seemed  to 
have  mounted  the  throne  only  to  be  assassinated;  Nume- 
rian.  by  his  father-in-law,  while  he  was  borne  in  a  littei-; 
and  Carinas,  daring  a  battle,  by  one  of  his  officers* 

DIOCUITIA!^  WD  MAXiniAK^ 
aflerivards 

€0!V§TAMTli;§.€HI.ORli»«  AXD  GALEaiUS.— 

A.D.  2§4-3a5. 

Two  Augtisti. — Dioek'iian  had  no  share  in  the  mur- 
der of  his  predecessors;  but,  upon  tlie  unanimous  choice 
of  the  army,  he  willingly  occupied  their  place,  for  wliic  h 
his  high  office  in  the  army  seemed  to  have  fitted  hiiii. 
Shortly  after  his  accession,  he  associated  witli  himself  in 
the  government  of  the  state,  Maximtan,  surnamed  Hercu- 
les, a  greater  warrior  than  himself,  thou&fh  not  so  skilful  a 
politician.  Both  of  them  sustained  by  their  yictories 
against  the  snrroundinfir  barbarians,  the  majesty  and  repu- 
tation of  the  empire;  Great  Britain,  however,  was  severed 
from  it  for  ten  years  under  the  skilful  usurper  Carausias 
and  his  successor  AUectus, 
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Two  Caesars. — But  iho  hostile  tribes  of  Ponnonia  and 
Germany  seemed  to  be  multiplied  by  their  defeats,  and 
meditated  nevr  iuvastons.  In  order  to  oppose  so  many  en- 
emies with  greater  facility  and  success,  it  was  resolved  by 
the  two  emperors,  that  each  one  of  them  should  take  an 
assistant,  with  the  inferior  title  of  Caesar.  The  choice  of 
Maximian  fell  on  Constantius-Chlonis,  a  man  -still  more 
worthy  of  esteem  for  his  equity,  wisdom  and  liberality, 
than  for  hi-  nohlo  extraction  and  great  ability  in  arms. 
He  ruled  with  admirable  prudence  tho  i  ortioii  of  tlie  cm- 

Sire  allotted  to  him,  namely^  Sj>ain.  (Jaiil  and  Great 
ritain,  whicli  last  he  reconquered,  i'he  barbarians  were 
overcome  bv  bis  repeated  vi(  tories,  and  the  people  enjoyed 
great  happiness  under  his  truly  paternal  government;  in 
return,  ho  possessed  the  affection  of  all,  as  the  following 
anecdote,  related  by  Kusebiu«,  testifies.* 

Con>Jtantiiis,  for  fear  of  distressing  his  provinces,  levied 
so  few  taxes  that  the  treasury  was  empty.  Diocletian, 
who  was  of  a  very  different  (1i:-|)nsitif)n,  sent  to  rc]>n)ve 
liiiu  for  hi>  ncifUM't.  Constaiitius  rc(juc«tcd  the  d<'jiutie8 
to  remain  iOv  soiiit'  days  with  him.  and  (hiiini:  thnf  inter- 
val. scTit  nfilice  to  the  rirlK'st  inliahitants  of  the  }ti"uvincc8 
that  he  was  in  want  (tf  money:  all  hastened  (o  hring  their 
gold  and  silver  to  the  treasury,  which  was  soon  filled. 
Then  C-onstantius  rerjuested  the  dej>uties  to  examine  the 
money,  and  said  to  them:  **All  that  you  see  has  long 
since  heen  mine;  but  I  had  left  it  in  trust  in  the  han<U  of 
my  people.'*  He  then  returned  the  whole  to  the  owners; 
being  certain  of  olitaining  the  same  assistance,  wlienever 
he  wuuld  be  in  want,  and  justly  {>cr.suadcd  that  the  safci^t 
trea-nre  of  a  prince  is  the  love  of  his  subjects. 

War  with  Persia. — The  (dioice  which  Diocletian 
made  of  (Jnlerius  for  his  assistant  in  the  East,  was  not  so 
happv.  This  Galerius  had  been  a  cow-herd,  and,  though 
lie  afterwards  passed  through  the  usual  military  {jrades, 
he  still  retained  much  of  his  low  origin.  In  his  actions  as 
well  as  his  corpulence,  there  was  much  more  to  inspire 
aversion  and  terror,  than  to  conciliate  affection  and 
esteem,  t   His  only  talent  was  for  war,  and  even  in  war 


*  K  iMbltfs,  in  vitA  CorutanL  iib.  I.  r.  u. 

t  Erat  corpns  morihu?  foniri'i**ii*',  sfatu'^  celsiis,  oaro  intc^^ns.  et  in  l»or- 
rendam  majnutudinem  diffusn  el  inthuu.    Denique  et  verbis,  et  ac^ibus^  *^t 
wpe^,  t«n«rt  omnibus  «e«foniildkii  fnit.— Xttirlan^iiMri>«  Morte-Pet^ 
entorum  ix. 
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lie  soiuelimos  ovinced  greater  valor  thiin  prudence:  being 
i;jiit  Ijy  Dioi  letiau  to  o|)poso  the  Persian  kin<?  Narses, 
wlio  threatened  Syria  with  an  invasion,  he  inijirudeutly 
risked  a  battle  with  a  small  number  of  troo])*,  and  was 
defeated.  The  emperor,  who  liked  nothing  so  much  as 
prudenee,  was  indignant  at  a  defeat  caused  by  sucii  temer- 
ity, and  when  (ralerins  returned,  wishing  to  make  hi -a 
feel  hid  ilisi)leasuri',  he  let  liiiii  iuilow  Ins  car  a  coubidera- 
ble  wav  on  foot,  though  vested  in  purple. 

Galerius,  instead  of  being  disco'uraged  by  these  affronts, 
conceived  a  must  ardent  desire  of  effacing  the  disgrace  af 
hi:5  defeat.  He  succeeded  beyond  expectation:  with  a 
body  of  twenty-fiv^e  thoasand  men,  he  attacked  the  Per* 
sians  in  their  camp,  killed  twenty  thousand  of  their  uum- 
berSy  and  took  a  great  number  of  prisoners^  with  an 
immense  booty.  Narses,  thus  deprived  of  his  army  and 
resources  by  a  single  blow,  sued  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  him  upon  the  cession  of  several  proTiuces  (a.d. 
297). 

If  Oalerius  had  been  humbled  by  his  defeat^  he  was  not 
less  elated  with  his  victory:  he  from  that  time  assumed  a 

greater  share  of  authority  in  the  i^overnment,  and  chiefly 
irectod  his  exertions  against  the  (christian  religion.  liis 
mother,  a  peevisli  woman  and  much  devoted  to  the  wor- 
ship of  her  idols,  had  inspired  him  with  a  mortal  hatred 
against  the  Ciiristians,  and  he  left  nothing  undone  to 
prevail  upon  Diocletian  to  persecute  them  to  death.  The 
emperor,  naturally  moderate,  for  a  long  time  rejected  the 
cruel  proposal.  Galerius  then  had  recourse  to  the  cal- 
umny formerly  made  use  of  by  Nero  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion; by  secret  orders  and  management,  he  caused  the 
imperial  palace  at  Nicomedia  to  be  set  on  fire,  laid  the 
odious  deed  to  the  charge  of  the  Christians,  and  the  bet- 
ter to  show  his  eonvietion  of  their  guilt,  ran  away  with 
apparent  fri'^ht,  sayiui^  tlnd  lie  did  not  like  to  be  burnt 
by  tho-;(»  enemies  of  l)(tth  'J(h]<  -wl  r nn^f^rr-r--. 

General  persecution  of  Christians.— At  lencrth 
Dioeletian  yiehi(Ml.  and  in  tlie  year  30.*^,  issued  l»is  edicts 
for  the  tenth  general  persecution,  the  most  violent  and 
l)loodv  that  the  Church  ever  sufTered.  Kaeks  and  fires, 
boiling  oil  and  melted  lead,  sharp  stakes  and  red  Imt 
pincers,  in  a  word  the  most  acute  and  exquisite  tornienrs 
wtere  emi^ioy^d  against,  the  Wftrjshippers  gf  Christ,  and  M 
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every  asre,  raak  and  state  of  society,  were  the  iiiuumer- 
uble  vii-tims  of  that  frightful  perseculiuii.  A  particular 
accouiiL  uf  its  cnuriuitiea  belongs  rather  to  Ecclesiastical 
History.  It  suflices  here  to  sav,  witli  Lactauliu^  and 
Eusebius,  both  grave,  learned  and  contemporary  histo- 
mos,  that  the  whole  earth,  with  the  exception  of  Gaul, 
was  a  j)rey  to  the  fury  of  three  wild  beasts,"*  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  how  many  offered  themselves  in  every 
city  and  country,  as  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  Christ. f  At 
Nicomedia,  where  the  persecution  commenced,  persons  of 
every  description  were  put  to  death:  on  account  of  their 
nnmbers,  whole  companies  were  bamed  together,  while 
others  were  cast  into  the  sea  or  beheaded;  manv  perished 
in  this  manner  with  their  bii^hop  Anthimus.  At  Tarsus, 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  in  Mesopotamia,  Pontus,  etc., 
crowds  of  Christians  were  likewise  tortured  in  diiTerent 
ways.  In  Thebais,  it  frequently  happened,  during  the 
course  of  several  years,  that  from  ten  to  a  hundred  per- 
sons suffered  martyrdom  together  on  the  same  day.  A 
little  before,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  six  thousand  six  hnn- 
.  dred  soldiers,  who  composed  the  Thehan  les^ion,  chose  to 
be  butchered  by  their  compmions,  rather  than  renounce 
their  faith.  In  Phrygia^  a  whole  town,  inhabited  entirely 
by  Christians,  was  surrounded  by  a  large  body  of  soldiers, 
who  set  fire  to  it,  and  ail  the  inhabitants  were  consumed 
in  the  flames,  while  invoking'  tlie  name  of  our  Saviour.J 

in  a  word,  such  was  the  ra^e  of  the  persecutors,  and 
such  the  quantity  of  Christum  blood  spilt  by  tl!<'m 
throuL'liout  the  empire,  that  they  impiously  boasted  lor  a 
time  of  having  destroyed  Christianity.  But  they  lioasti  d 
in  vain:  the  Church  of  Christ  stood,  under  the  sword  of 
persecution,  as  firm  and  stroni^  as  ever,  wheretw  dreaUiui 
calamities  be^an  to  fall  on  its  persecutors. 

Diocletian's  resignation  and  death. — Diocletian 
liad  liitherto  reigned  with  great  glory,  and  with  a 
superiority  of  political  talents  that  conciliated  to  him  the 
respect  of  all  his  associates  in  the  empire;  but,  in  the 
year  3U4,  he  lost  his  health,  and  various  misfortunes 
harassed  him  and  frequently  disturbed  his  reason.  In 


•  T  ur-tant.  De  Morte  Perg.  n.  xvi. 
t  £useb.  EceU;  HuL  lib.  vm.  c.  i» 
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that  state,  Galeriiis  advised,  or  rather  compelled  h'm  by 
threats  to  give  up  the  goverument,  and  to  quit,  together 
with  Maximiaa,  the  imperial  purple.  They  aid  so  in  305, 
and  were  thus  reduced  to  the  condition  of  private  citizens; 
whilst  Oonstantius^Chldrus  and  Galerius  became  emperors, 
two  new  Oadsars  being  appointed  to  fill  their  vacant 
places. 

After  his  resignation,  Diocletian  retired  to  Salona  in 
Dalmatia,  his  native  country,  where  he  lived  eight  years 
longer,  amusing  himself  in  the  culture  of  a  small  garden; 
an  occupation  which  he  began  to  prefer  to  the  honors  of 
the  throne.  Bat  life  became  buraensome  to  him,  when 
he  learned  the  destruction  of  his  statutes  and  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  under  Constantine.  Laetantiius  relates* 
that,  seeing  himself  despised  and  loaded  with  disgrace, 
he  was  in  perpetual  uneasiness,  and  could  neither  eat  nor 
sleep;  he  was  heard  to  sigli  and  groan  continually,  fre* 
quently  shed  tears,  and  threw  himself  sometimes  on  his 
bed,  sometimes  on  the  ground.  At  laist  excessive  grief 
and  starvation,  and  perhaps  poison,  carried  him  off  in  the 
sixty-<'i«r1itli  ynar  of  his  n^e. 

Fate  of  Maximian. — The  fate  of  Maximian  was 
not  less  wretclted.  Hp  attempted  two  or  three  times, 
but  in  vain,  to  resume  tlie  sovereign  power  whieh  he  had 
abdicated,  ami  even  to  murder  his  son-in-law,  Constan- 
tine.   Beinu'-  'h^nrtctl,  he  hi:nireil  himself  in  despair. 

Death  of  Galerius. —The  justice  of  God,  however, 
no  whiTe  appeared  more  visihh'  tlian  in  the  death  of 
Galerius,  who  had  heen  the  most  cruel  of  tliese  barbarous 
perseculurs.  He  was  attaeketl  wirh  a  friglilful  disease; 
the  same  exactly  which,  in  more  ancient  times,  hn«l  atllict- 
od  the  impious  kings  Antiochns  and  Horod  Agrippa,  for 
having  alao  wair<»d  war  asrainst  God  and  his  servants. f 
All  ulcer  corroded  and  laid  open  his  very  bowels.  His 
body  becaiue  a  ma^s  of  corruption,  :iu(l  swarructl  with 
veriuiu:  the  stench  infected,  not  only  his  palaci\  hut  also 
the  whole  neighborhood  in  the  city  of  Sardica,  aud  was 
intolerable  even  to  his  own  servants,  as  Eu.sehins  testifies.  J 
His  pains  were  so  acute  as  to  wring  from  him  the  roost 
agonizing  cries;  nor  could  any  means  be  devised  to  allevi- 

•  De  Mart.  P-rn^.r.  n.  42. 

t  2  Macchab.  ix.— Act,  Apost.  zU. 

X  Eccki.  Hint.  I.  vm.  c.  10. 
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ate  his  suflerings:  the  horr!<l  disroiiiper  oontinucd  to 
increase  in  violence,  till  at  leii^lli  it  put  an  end  to  the 
emperor'b  life,  in  the  inrieteentli  yenr  of  his  reiixn. 

Constantius-Chlorus. — Tlius  did  the  persiM-nlors  of 
Christianity  disappear  from  the  earth,  with  the  evith-iit 
mark>  of  the  wrath  of  God  upon  them.  As  Consiantiut;- 
Chlorus  had  not  imitated  tlieir  example,  so  likewise  he  did 
not  share  in  their  disasters.  If  he  (  (udd  not  easily  prevent 
all  acts  of  vi(dence  in  the  provinces  which  were  under  his 
jurisdiction,  he  liimself  at  least  never  tormented  the  Chris- 
tians; on  the  contrary,  he  al u  ay.s  manifested  the  most  favor- 
able dispositions  towards  them.  When  the  bloody  edicts 
of  Diocletian  were  brought  to  him,  he  feigned  at  first  to  be 
willing  to  pat  them  in  execation:  assembling  the  Chris- 
tians of  his  palace^,  he  told  them  that  they  must,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  imperial  orders^  renounce  either  their 
religion,  or  their  employments  and  dignities.  Some 
,  indeed  were  not  ashamed  to  sacrifice  spiritual  to  temporal 
interest;  hot  the  majority  ap|^ared  fully  disnosed  to  lose 
oTerything  on  earth  for  conscience'  sakel  Then  Constan- 
tius,  disclosing  his  real  sentiments,  dismissed  the  former 
from  his  service,  saying  that  persons  so  attached  to  their 
own  interests,  and  so  treacherous  to  their  God,  would  not 
be  more  faithful  to  their  prince.  But  he  kept  near  hi3 
person  those  who  had  continued  firm  in  their  faith, 
dechiring  them  worthy  to  be  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
his  most  important  concerns. 

One  thing  gave  him  much  uneasinc??;.  namely,  the 
absence  of  his  eldest  son,  Constantine,  who  having  heen 
long  before  sent  to  the  court  of  Diocletian  as  a  hostage 
for  his  father's  fidelity,  was  unjustly  detained  there  by 
Galeriup,  and  charged  by  this  wicked  prince  with  a 
thousand  perih)us  commissions.  Constantius,  informed 
of  these  cr,ntinnal  (hmij^ers  to  which  his  son  was  exposed, 
most  urgently  solicited  his  return;  to  this,  at  Insl.  (ialc- 
T\m  pretended  to  consetit,  by  piving  the  young  prince 
permission  to  set  out  on  the  following  day  from  \ico- 
media,  yet  resolving  at  the  same  time,  to  find  some  new 
pretext  for  delay.  But  Constantine.  aware  of  the  danger, 
started  at  night  witliout  the  knowledge  of  the  treaclier- 
ons  emjH^ror.  and  travelled  with  the  utmost  haste,  taking 
care  to  kill  or  disable  all  the  post-horses  on  his  road,  to 
prevent  the  possiuiiity  of  his  being  overtaken.    The  ful- 
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lowing  day,  Galeiins  was  transported  with  rage  at  the 
news  of  his  escape,  and  ordered  that  he  should  be  pur- 
feiicd;  both  his  rage  and  order  were  equally  unavailing: 
ConvStantine  was  already  beyond  the  reaeli  of  danger. 

His  Death. — Jfo  joined  his  father  just  in  tiino  to 
close  the  evos  of  that  cxrellent  princo,  who  di<'(l  at  York 
in  Great  Kriiaiii  (a.d.  306).  Constantius  disjihiyed,  in 
his  last  moments,  tlio  same  wisdom  and  prudence  which 
had  characterized  his  whole  life.  Instead  of  nuctiiig 
witli  any  of  the  catastrophes  which  hefell  eontemiiorary 
princes,  he  quietly  expired  in  the  midst  of  au  atleet ion- 
ate  family,  having  the  consolation  of  leaving  beliind 
him  a  son  perfectly  worthy  of  being  his  snceessor,  and 
who  was  moreover  destined  by  Divine  Pro  vide  nee  to  he 
the  first  emperor  that  should  make  an  open  profession  of 
Christianity,  and  give  peace  to  the  Ciiurch  after  three 
hundred  years  of  suilerings. 
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FROM  THB  ACCSSSIOK  OF  COJTOTANTIXK  (A.D.  006)  TO  TIIK  VOWS- 
PALL  OP  THK  KOIIAN  KMPIRB  IN  TBK  WEST  (A.I>.  476). 

coNnrABrriifE  the  great.— a.i».  mg-sst. 

Possessed  of  an  elevated  genius^  heroic  valor,  a  noble 
appearance,  and  a  generous  lieart,  Constantino  seemed 
from  the  beginning,  well  qualified  to  reign  over  the  nni* 

verse.  For  ,-ome  years,  however,  bis  authority  was  con- 
fined to  Britain.  Spain  and  (h\\y]  :  the  other  provinces 
were  jet  under  the  sway  of  Galerius  and  his  asgociates, 
Licinius  and  Maximin  II.  ;  to  whom  must  ))<>  added 
the  son  of  Maxim ian*Hercules.  Maxentius,  who  had  made 
himself  master  of  Home  atid  of  all  Italy. 

Besides  this  ]>jirtition  of  the  empire,  which  necessarily 
weakened  the  forces  of  eacli  emperor,  the  dominions  of 
Constantino  were  much  exposed  to  tho  ifi roads  of  the 
Gorman  tribes,  and  particularly  of  the  Franks.  He  en- 
gaged in  Ji  loTirr  struggle  against  then].  nu(\  on  liis  ]>nrt 
condnrtcd  it  with  great  vigor  and  severity.  allowinL^  no 
quarter  in  order  to  force  tliem  into  submission.  1  ln  y 
Were  chcokod  for  a  time  :  and  when  they  began  to  im  <i- 
itate  new  attacks,  bo  s^i^t  nLraiiist  them  hisehlcst  -ou 
C'rispns,  who  gained  a  signal  victory,  nnd  joyfully  re- 
turned tbrt)iiiz1i  fuow  nml  to  otbM-  his  rather  tb<*  fruits 
of  bis  lirst  trinmjdi.  TIh*  J^' ranks,  after  this  severe 
li'sson,  remained  quiet  during  the  whole  reigu  of  Con- 
sl;inti?H'. 

War  against  Maxentius. — He  bad  now  to  contt  jid 
with  inon-  foruiiilablf^  eii«>mies.  Maxi  iiiiUs.  the  tyrant  of 
Koujc.  a  prince  sullitjd  with  nvery  vice,  had  declanul  his 
hostile  designs  against  liini,  and  whs  ready  to  su ]>port 
thorn  bv  the  force  of  arnis.  having  otu^  hundred  and 
eierbtv-eight  thousand  warriors  at  his  commund.  Con- 
btanliue  had  scarcely  half  that  number,  and  was  moreover 
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obliged  to  leave  a  part  of  his  army  in  Gaul»  to  defend  its 
frontiers  against  tlic  barbarians.  Aware  of  this  great 
disparity  of  forces,  he  began  to  think  of  obtaining  the  as- 

eistjuif'c  of  heaven  :  the  dreadful  fate  of  the  persecutors 
of  Christianity  had  already  given  him  some  just  ideas  re- 
specting the  true  God  whom  the  Christians  atloretl  ;  that 
God  he  fervently  invoked,  entreating  him  to  be  his  pro- 
tector^ and  the  Almij^hty  heard  a  prayer  which  came  from 
a^ifn  ero  nnd  an  upright  heart. 

**  Hoc  signo  vinces.  '* — As  the  emperor  was  march- 
in:^  with  his  troop^J  into  Italy,  on  a  certain  day  in  the 
afternoon,  he  saw  in  the  sky,  just  over  the  snn,  \  \\v  ii;^- 
ure  of  a  luiiiinous  cross,  with  the  followiii'_'  inscription  : 

(EN  TOTTQ  NIKA)  Ix  THIS  COXQI  KR.     llis  urniV  hIhO  «aW 

the  splendid  prodigy,  which  struck  all  the  beliohliTS 
with  astonij^hment.*  Constantine  was  inspired  to  make 
a  rejireseulalion  of  that  erogg,  and  to  use  it  as  a  standard 
in  battle.  He  accord iuirl v  made  the  famons  banner 
cdled  Labaruni.  and  Itcing  tints  encouraged  by  evident 
nnirks  of  the  divine  protection,  coulidentiy  commenced 
the  war  against  Maxentius. 

lie  first  presented  himself  before  Su^^a,  a  strong  town 
at  the  entrance  of  Italy,  took  it  by  siurm,  and  then  ad-, 
vanced  towards  Turin,    lie  found  tliere  an  armv  waitinsr 


in  good  order  and  ready  to  give  hint  battle;  a  body  uf 
liorse  completely  armed  after  the  manner  of  the  eastern 
cavalry,  was  its  principal  strength.  ('onstantine,  who 
knew  that  these  cuirassiers,  confined  as  they  were  in  their 
armor,  could  only  advance,  and  that  the  least  motion 
either  backward  or  to  either  side  was  eztremely  difficult 


ately  his  soldiers,  with  great  clubs,  struck  down  both 
liorses  and  riders,  and  kilted  them  all,  without  losing  a 
single  man  on  their  side.  The  rest  of  the  army  of  Maz- 
entms  was  easily  and  completely  routed.  Turin  received 
the  conqueror  with  joy  ;  Milan,  soon  after  did  the  same, 
and  the  whole  country  on  the  left  of  the  Po,  from  Turin 


*  The  miraculous  apjKirition  of  the  cross  to  Constantine  is  piiued  be- 
yond the  resell  of  refi(H»nab1edonbt,  hj  the  cononiriti};  testftnony  of  Soc- 
rates the  hiHtoriau.  So/nnifit.  PhilosfoiLiir.s.  •'(('..  l>nt  ("spf-i'ially  i  f  Knsf»- 
hiiiH,  who  expr68tiiy  <U'claro8  that  Jie  liml  U'.'Ariwd  it  from  the  tiumili  of 
CktitKttuitJiie  himReff .  who  Ronfinned  tlie  aiiaoriiou  with  hia  o»th.— ifuMA. 
In  vUd  Cotutaat  tib.  1,  c.  'It,  *J», 


for  them,  opened  his  ranks 
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to  Brescia,  willingly  accepted  liis  laws.  *  His  mildnesa 
greatly  served  to  facilitate  liis  conquests  :  he  was  not  one 
of  those  haughty  conquerors  who  mark  their  progress 
with  terror  and  devastation ;  on  the  contrary,  the  cities 
which  submitted  to  him  had  reason  to  rejoice  at  their  good 
fortune,  as  they  e^iierienced  from  him  nothing  but  benev- 
olence and  generosity*  • 

At  Brescia,  lie  was  again  ojiposed  by  a  great  body  of 
boi'se  ;  but  tliis  also  yielded  and  retreated  towards  Verona, 
where  a  f  resit  and  numerous  army  had  been  assemhled, 
by  order  of  Maxentius,  under  the  command  of  Buricius 
PompeianuB,  a  general  of  groat  repute.  Coustantine,  hav- 
ing safely  crossed  the  Adi^^e,  did  not  hesitate  to  be- 
siege Verona,  and  successfully  repelled  all  the  attaeka 
made  to  iiinder  his  approaeh.  Ruricius  fearing  that  the 
city  would  soon  be  compelled  to  surrender,  secretly  nith- 
drew,  and  raising  a  new  supply  of  troops,  returned  with 
them  in  order  to  fight  Constantine,  and  force  him  to 
abandon  the  siege.  The  emperor  was,  by  that  means, 
between  the  city  and  an  army  of  enemies  coming  to  attack 
him  in  h\<  camp.  In  this  perplexing  sitn:iti<in,  he  formed 
his  plan  with  equal  bravery  and  judgment,  and  leaving 
a  part  of  his  troops  to  continue  the  siege  of  Veu)na, 
marclM'd  with  the  rest  against  lJuricius.  lie  liad  fewer 
men  tiian  hi?»  adversary,  and  was  obliged  to  draw  up  his 
whole  army  in  a  single  line,  in  onier  to  pn'sent  a  lr<»nt 
equal  to  tluit  of  tlie  tiioniy.  Hnt  liis  jH  iidcnce  and  valur 
made  him  a  match  for  tin-  foe.  ik.i  wii li^iamiing  this  dis- 
]>arity  of  numbers.  \o  suuner  had  he  given  the  signal, 
than  lie  threw  liimself  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle, 
with  so  little  regard  for  his  own  safely,  iliat  his  prin<  ipal 
oilieers  thought  themselves  hound  to  complain  of  it  after 
the  victorv.  and  to  enireal  him,  with  tears  in  their  eves, 
not  to  expose  his  life  so  much  in  futinc 

The  battle  having  commenced  late  in  tlie  evening, 
lasted  until  the  night  wa.s  far  spent.  IJuricius  was  killed 
upon  the  spot ;  his  army  was  destroyed  oi"  disjiersed  ;  and 
the  besieged  city,  having  no  longer  any  hope,  surrendered 
to  the  conqueror.  The  neighboring  towns  followed  the 
example,  and  the  whole  country,  as  far  as  Rome,  sub- 
mitted to  Constantine,  who  soon  appeared  at  the  head 
of  his  victorious  army,  in  sight  of  that  capital. 

JUaxentius,  who  had  hitherto  remained  in  Rome,  was  at 
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last  prevailed  npon  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  h'lB  re* 
tnaining  legions.  He  accordingly  marched  out  of  the 
city,  and  set  them  in  battle  array  along  the  Tiber ;  Con- 
stantiue,  on  his  Bide,  wlien  he  drew  near  the  enemy,  ar- 
ranged his  troops  as  advantageously  as  possible.  During 
the  battle,  he  displayed  his  usual  skill  as  a  warrior  and  a 

Seneral,  and  was  so  well  seconded  by  his  oiSicers  and  sel- 
lers, that  the  numerous  troops  of  Maxentius  were  broken 
almost  at  the  first  onset.  Those  resisting  were  cut  to 
pieces  ;  the  rest  endeavored  to  cross  the  Tiber,  eitlier  over 
abridge  or  by  swimming  ;  but  the  bridge  being  broken 
by  some  accident,  or  by  the  weight  and  multitnde  of  the 
fugitives,  most  of  them  were  drowned,  and  Maxentius 
also  perished.  This  happened  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
October  (a.d.  312). 

Constantine  enters  Rome. — On  the  following  day, 
Constantino  made  his  solemn  entry  into  Rome,  where  he 
was  received  with  universal  apnlanse  and  exultation,  as 
the  deliverer  of  the  empire.  In  order  to  tran.^init  to 
poftority  the  memory  of  tho-M*  grout  events,  a  inagniti- 
<"ent  trinmphnl  nrt'h  which  is  vet  i-xtanr.  was  bnilt  at  tho 
foot  of  Mount  ralatine,  near  tlu»  ainphiilioatro  of  \'os]ia- 
siun;  A  8tat  lie  also  was  erected  in  one  of  the  publie  ]»hices 
of  tho  citv,  rc]>rcseHtiiin  tlie  eoutiiu'ror  with  a  cross  in  his 
hand,  and  !)i\irina:  the  following  inscrijjtion.  a  token  of 
his  re!ii:ioiis  irratitude  ;  '*  By  this  salutary  sign,  the  true 
mark  of  eoaruiie,  I  have  delivered  vonreitv  from  the  voke 
of  the  tyrants,  and  restored  tlie  senate  and  the  people  oi 
Home  to  their  ancient  splendor." 

Christianity  recognized  by  the  State.— Constan- 
tine nuide  no  other  use  of  the  great  power  he  had  acquired 
bv  his  victory,  than  to  disband  the  pra  torians.  whom  he 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  coniuion  soldiers,  and  to  destrov 
their  camp,  which  had  been  so  frequently,  since  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  tiie  scene  of  disorder  and  rebellion,  lie  made 
no  changes  in  the  government,  magistracy  and  offices,  and 
abrogated  no  laws,  except  such  as  were  useless  or  unjust, 
e.  g.  those  against  the  Christians,  which  he  expressiy  an- 
nulled by  a  solemn  edict.  Moreover*  he  himself  began 
from  that  time  to  make  an  open  jvrofession  of  Christianity^ 
and  to  build  splendid  churches  in  honor  of  the  true  Ck>d, 
by  whom  he  had  been  so  visibly  protected.  Hence  the 
same  year^  312,  which  beheld  the  triumph  and  conversion 
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of  Constantine,  beheld  also  the  complete  triumph  of  tlie 
Christian  religion  over  lier  enemies,  and  may  be  considered 
a*it!ie  real  epoch  of  the  downfall  of  idolatry,  which,  with- 
out being  jterseciited.  tottered  to  it&  full.  Ha  soou  as  it  was 
left  to  its  natural  weakness. 

Licinius  in  the  East. — About  tin-  time  wlu'u  Rome 
and  Italy  were  deliveivd  from  the  tvnuniv  of  .Mjixrntiiis, 
Apia  WHS  iik^'wi-^c  n'scu«'<j  from  her  tviaiii  Maximii;  II., 
one  of  tho  two  (a\-^a  rs  lurmerly  appointed  by  (jah-rius.  ami, 
like  him,  one  of  the  most  cruel  persecntors  of  the  (  inireh 
of  Christ.  Blinded  by  his  umi)itiun,  he  invadcfl  thf  prov- 
inees  r.f  Liciniujs,  but  was  {•onf|ucrc<l.  near  lUzautium,  by 
a  niucli  .smaller  army  than  his  owij.  'Die  coiMjuerors  ptir- 
sued  him  as  far  as  Tardus  in  Cilicia,  where  peeing  himself 
almoiil  in  the  liaiids  of  his  nietny,  he  tried  to  sborlrn  his 
lifu  by  poison.  The  poison  instead  of  pnxiuc-ing  immedi- 
ate etl'ect,  brought  on  a  dn-adlul  disease;  lie  was  inwjndly 
burnt,  with  excruciating  tortures:  in  the  excess  o£  his 
pains,  be  rolled  himself  on  the  ground,  and  roaring  in  a 
frightfal  manner,  dashed  his  head  against  the  walls  with 
such  violence,  that  his  eves  started  from  their  sockets:  a 
visible  iiunishment  of  the  emeltj  with  which  he  had 


daring  the  persecation.  He  expired,  after  several  days 
of  intolerable  sufferings,  in  ra|^e  and  despair. 

By  his  death,  Licinias  remained  sole  sovereign  in  the 
East,  Bat  Licinius  himself*  althongh  a  skilful  general, 
was  a  cruel  and  worthless  prince,  an  eneniy  to  men  of 
learning*  and,  in  his  heart,  a  foe  to  religion,  though  to 
please  Const;intine,  he  at  first  joined  with  liim  in  publish- 
ing edicts  in  favor  of.  the  Christians.  Believing  himself 
injured  by  the  proposal  of  his  colleague  for  a  new  and 
more  adequate  division  of  the  em[)ire,  he  raised  armies  to 
oppose  the  armies  of  Constantine.  The  two  emperors,  each 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  met  near  Cibalis  in  Pannonia, 
where  they  commenced  a  sharp  and  well  contested  battle. 
It  lasted  from  morning  till  night;  when  at  length  Constan- 
tim  's  right  wing  began  to  obtain  a  decided  advantage, 
which  led  in  a  short  time  to  a  complete  victory.  Fiicinins, 
finding  himself  totally  rlcfcated,  Hod  to  8yrmium,  and 
thenco  to  Adrianople  in  'I'lirare,  where  he  haf^tened  to 
raise  new  forces,  iu  order  stop  the  jiroLrressof  hi>enemy. 
Accordingly,  another  battle  was  fought  near  a  place  named 


Christians  to  be  put  out, 
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Mardia.  Here  neither  of  the  parties  could  claim  the  vic- 
lury,  nor  could  either  of  them  be  said  to  have  been  van- 
quished, tliough  Licinius  sultered  mure  than  his  adversary;* 
but  their  nearly  ecjuai  losses  induced  a  compromise. 
Constantine,  on  account  of  his  previous  success  and  great- 
er actual  resources,  dictated  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and 
obtained  a  considerable  increase  of  his  dominions  (a.d. 
314}. 

Constantine  sole  emperor  323.— This  treiit  v,  though 
greatly  disadvantagdous  to  Liciaius,  yfos  not,  like  most 
treaties  of  the  kiad,  of  short  duration.  It  lasted  eight 
years,  during  which  the  empire  was  enabled  to  recover 
from  the  continual  shocks  and  distarbances  it  had  snf- 
fered  ever  since  the  death  of  Oonstantius-Chlorus.  But, 
in  the  year  323,  liostilities  were  again  {irovoked  Li- 
cinius. Constantine,  ever  quick  and  ivctivc,  immediately 
entered  his  enemy's  territory,  and  went  in  search  of 
liim,  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
foot  and  ten  thousand  horse.  The  troops  of  Licinius 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  infantry  and 
iifteen  thousand  cavalry,  lie  had,  besides,  a  powerful 
fleet  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  tifty  galleys,  I0 
which  (vonstantine  could  only  oppose  two  hundred  gal- 
leys, undei  the  command  of  his  son  Crispus. 

The  two  land  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  near 
Adrianople,  but  were  still  separated  by  the  river  llebrus. 
Licinius,  being  advantageously  posted  upon  an  tMiiincnce, 
kept  himself  on  the  defensive.  Constantino  eiirnestly 
desired  to  attack  him.  and  a?  the  river  was  an  ()hsta<'le, 
his  warlike  ardor,  which  could  not  Ix'jir  a  state  of  inac- 
tivity, mado  him  contrive  a  slraLagem  tu  surprise  the 
en<»niv.  lie  ordered  a  quaniitv  of  wood  to  be  cut.  find 
cjiblcs  to  be  prepared,  m  if  he  intciidrd  to  throw  a  bridge 
over  the  llebnis,  ;iiid  wliil*'  the  men  of  Licinius  were 
trying  to  impede  the  |)ro'jTt'>s  of  this  woi'k,  Constantine, 
with  a  small  deta<  linicm,  went  higriier  up  the  river,  to  a 
place  where  he  knew  it  to  be  fordable,  and  crossing  it  at 
the  head  of  some  horsemen,  was  soon  after  followed  by 
his  whole  .ii my.  Licinius,  thus  unexpectedly  attacked, 
and  unable  to  retreat,  wa^  forced  to  fight.    A  great  part 


•  This  waa,  during  tlio  l«»n>r  nAm  of  Constaotitie,  the  only  battle  in 
which  be  ww  uot  completely  victoriouii. 
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of  hi.'5  troops  made  but  little  roRi^taace:  they  were  disroii- 
certed  by  the  success  of  the  enemy  in  passing"  the  river, 
while  the  troops  of  Constant ine  wpn*  ehited  with  tin? 
hope  of  vi<"t.ory.  The  event  jiistuied  llie  fears  of  one 
party,  and  the  expectations  nl"  the  other.  Tlie  army  of 
Licinius  w&6  completely  defeated,  and  hi^  camp  fnictMl 
and  taken;  he  himself  lied  with  all  ]H»ssil»le  speed  to 
Byzantium,  leaving  thirty-three  thousand  of  his  men  on 
the  field  of  battle,  the  rest  haviiisr  scattered  themselves 
through  the  neisrhljorincj  woods  and  mountains.  During 
the  followinic  days,  all  these  vanquished  fugitives  surren- 
dered, ajul  were  kindly  received. 

Constantine  pursued  Liciniua,  and  blocked  him  up  by 
land  in  Bvzantium.  In  the  meanwhile,  two  naval  battles 
were  fouglit  on  the  narrow  seas  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
in  which  Orispus,  tbongh  mnch  inferior  in  forces,  so  well 
ayailed  himself  first  of  the  narrowness  of  the  strait,  and 
then  of  a  strong  and  farorable  wind^  that  the  enemy's 
fleet  was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  This  enabled  tho 
Tictorions  fleet  of  Constantine  to  advance  towards  Hyzan- 
tinm  and  to  blockade  it  by  sea,  as  it  was  already  besieged 
by  land.  Licinins,  aware  of  the  imminent  danger  that 
threatened  him,  fled  to  Chalcedon  on  the  oppoRito  shore, 
not  despairing  of  being  still  able  to  raise  a  sumcient  force 
to  try  his  fortune  again. 

Surrender  and  death  of  Licinius. — lie  was  indeed 
thus  far  snocessful;  for  we  find  him  at  the  head  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men,  when  his  adver- 
sary, likewise  crossin]^  the  strait,  overtook  him  on  the 
other  side.  The  armies  engacred  near  Chrysopolis,  a 
suhnrb  of  Chalcedon;  and  Lieinius,  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts,  experienced  a  new  and  signal  overthrow.  One 
hundred  thousand  of  his  men  were  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoners,  the  rest  dispersed,  and  he  himself,  seeing  his 
party  entirely  ruined,  consented  to  surrender  (a.i>.  IVl'-V). 
He  obtained  leave  to  retire  to  Thessaloniea,  hut  shortly 
aftr^r  wn?  put  to  death,  with  his  son  and  hi>  i  hief  genei-.-d, 
either  because  he  medilatf^d  new  disturba!u  ''^\  <  ?•  f 
other  political  refisons  ou  the  part  of  Conslanline,  who 
perliaps  did  not  in  this  tran?jactiou  suiiiciently  consult  tiie 
natural  generosity  of  his  heart. 

The  other  partisans  of  Licinius  received  much  better 
treatment  £rom>  the  conqueror^  being  left  by  him  in  the 
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full  possession  of  tlioir  estates  and  dignities.  This  clem- 
ency, not  less  than  the  perfect  ability  with  which  he  had 
conducted  the  war^  snbdued  to  his  power  all  the  proyinces 
of  the  East,  and  he  was  now  acknowledged,  without  fur- 
ther obstacle,  in  the  whole  empire.  Beinff  thus  free  from 
the  occupations  and  tumults  of  warfare,  he  applied  him- 
self to  repair  the  evils  of  past  disturbances  by  the  advan- 
tages of  a  profound  and  lasting  peace.  He  enacted  a 
variety  of  excellent  laws,  some  in  favor  of  poor  laborers, 
children,  orphans,  widows,  prisoners  and  slaves;  others 
against  iniquitous  judges  and  governors,  in  a  word, 
against  :ill  the  oppression  of  his  people.  In  a  rescript 
which  he  addressed  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  he 
thii  (^pressed  himself:  '*If  anyone,  of  what  rank  and 
condition  soever  he  may  be,  is  confident  that  he  can 
plainly  and  manifestly  prove  any  injustice  done  to  him  by 
those  who  exercise  authority  in  my  name,  let  him  apply 
to  me  personally;  I  will  myself  hear  him:  I  will  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  cause;  and  if  I  find  his  allegations  true,  I 
will  severely  punish  the  man  who  shall  have  deceived  me 
by  a  false  appearance  of  integrity.  So  may  the  Almighty 
always  favor  and  protect  me,  and  keep  the  republic  safe 
an<l  nourishinor/*' 

Siudi  were  the  adinirahlo  views  of  Constantino  with 
regard  to  the  civil  adiniriistrntion.  IT*-  likowiso  a})p]ied 
himself  with  great  care  to  inniniaiu  good  order  among  tho 
troop?,  and  his  zeal  was  crowned  with  success.  It  is 
remarkalde  that  in  tho  groat  number  of  civil  wars  in 
which  ho  was  engai^cd,  no  mutiny,  no  revolt  oecnrrod  in 
his  armies,  llo  (^voil  the  lasting  tranqnillity  he  onjovod 
in  this  rostpeet,  to  his  great  qualities  which  comniandod 
the  e^Jtoctn  and  admiration  of  his  officers  and  soldiers,  and 
to  lii.s  behavior  towards  thoin,  which  wad  properly  tem- 
pered with  indulgence  and  rosululioii. 

Like  all  other  great  pri!ices  of  every  age  and  country, 
Constantine  loved  ami  ]».ti  ionized  letters,  lie  himself 
cullivaiod  them,  and  endeavored  to  procure  the  same 
advantage  for  his  sons,  Crispus,  Constantine,  Constantius 
aud  Ooustans,  giving  them  all  an  education  suitable  to 
their  birth,  and  to  the  high  rank  to  which  they  were  des^ 
tined.  Besides  choosing  for  them  excellent  masters  in 
ev^ry  department  of  literature,  h^  hiimU  was  their  first 
master, .  instructing  them  in  Christian  piety,  in.the  sei^ 
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eiiee  of  government,  and  in  miliijiry  exercises.  He  taught 
tlieni  early  the  ne('i\>.sity  aiul  pleasure  of  doing  good,  by 
emjilovi ?iir  their  tender  liands,  as  soou  as  thej  could  write^ 
in  signing  graUii'  i"-  nn  ]  rewards. 

Council  of  Nice  325 — This  irroat  ntid  ^ood  prince 
was  jmrtirnlarly  anxious  to  niaku  ChriaLianity  lh»iirish. 
N(»thinLr  atlorded  him  more  j)leasure  than  tu  h-arn  its 
daiiy  ])roi;ress,  and  he  himself  eontrilvuted  tuwanis  its 
advancement -by  his  exhortat inn  and  example.  AVhih'  lie 
gloried  in  openiv  professing  that  ijoiy  rcliL'ion,  he  invited 
by  an  edict  all  liis  isubjects,  without  howi  ver  lx)r(  in^r  any 
one,  to  renounce  their  old  superstitions,  and  endnaee  the 
true  faith  vvlneh  Aimighty  (Jod  hail  manifested  to  the 
whole  world  in  so  signal  a  Uiaimer.  The  zeah)us  em- 
peror endeavored  also  by  letters  to  inspire  Sanur  II..  king 
of  Persia,  with  favorable  sentiments  towards  the  (  hris- 
tians  of  his  kingdom;  and  not  being  able  to  succeed  in 
this,  he  granted  a  safe  and  honorable  retreat  to  those  who 
were  compeUed  to  flj  from  the  persecution  raging  in  their 
country.  Moreover^  it  was  through  his  protection  that 
the  first  general  coanctl  of  the  Church  was  couTeued  at 
Nice  in  fiithynia  (a.d.  325).  In  this  venerable  assem* 
bly»  three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops,  together  with 
the  legates  of  Pope  St.  Sylvester,  coudemned  the  Arian 
bmsy  with  its  antho?  Arius,  who,  contrary  to  the 
Scriptures  and  to  the  belief  of  prec^ng  ages,  denied 
the  dirinity  of  Christ. 

Until  about  that  time,  Constantino  had  reigned  with 
such  wisdom  and  happiness  as  to  hare  made  him 
equal,  perhaps  superior,  to  the  most  accomplished  and 
celebrated  princes.  But  in  the  last  twelve  years  of  his 
life,  he  tarnished  in  some  degree  the  great  glory  which 
be  had  previously  acauired.  An  excessive  goodness  made 
him  leave  unpunished  the  bad  practices  of  many  among 
the  magistrates  and  other  public  officers ;  this  gave  rise  to 
a  greater  number  of  vexations  and  miseries  among  the 
people.  He  also  too  easily  gave  credit  to  crafty  and 
nypocritical  persons,  wlio  abused  his  confidence,  and  in- 
duced him  to  banish,  or  exclude  from  favor,  some  of  the 
most  worthy  men  of  tlie  empire.  His  irreiitest  fault  w.ns 
towards  his  own  son  Crispus,  a  youiiLr  jnince  of  uncom- 
mon merit;  the  emperor  was  so  far  deceived  by  an  artful 
eaiumny,  as  to  believe  him  guilty  of  an  atrocigUd  design. 
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and,  in  the  first  uioineiit  of  hU  indii:n:it imi.  rnused  liim 
to  h}  put  to  dealli.  He  soon  detected  t!ie  falsehood,  and 
severely  piinisliod  its  authors;  too  late  however  for  the 
unfortunate  C'ri;>pu8,  whose  hasty  execution  he  could  but 
bitterlv  lament. 

Constananople  founded. — ('on<tantine  is  likewise  re- 
proaeiied  with  some  faults  in  hi.«  adrniiiist  rat  ion  and  polit- 
leal  views,  ehiefly  with  having  disunited  the  empire  by 
the  foundation  of  a  seeond  capital.  How  fiw  this  eau  he 
just  matter  uf  reptoach,  it  is  diftieult  to  determine:  the 
emperor's  intention  seems  to  have  been  pure,  and  worthy 
of  a  Christian  prinee.  Wishing  to  make  his  residence  in 
a  place  entirely  ])urged  from  the  remains  of  idolatry,  and 
being  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  situation  of  Byzantium 
in  Thrace,  he  bnilt  on  that  spot  a  magnificent  city,  called 
from  his  name  Constantinople,  and  from  that  time  estab- 
lished in  it  the  principal  seat  of  the  empire  (a.d.  330). 

The  faults  of  Constantino,  though  real  stains  on  his 
memory,  must  not  however  destroy  the  esteem  and  admi* 
ration  due  to  his  eminent  Qualities.  Activity,  apijlication 
to  affairs,  piety  and  benevolence  always  shone  conspicuous 
in  him.*^  His  alms  to  the  poor  and  to  all  persons  iu  dis- 
tress, wore  immense;  his  inclination  to  forgive  injuries, 
was  wonderful.  In  a  revolt  which  occurred  in  Egypt, 
probably  at  Alexandria,  the  mutinous  populace  insulted 
the  statues  of  the  emperor;  the  courtiers,  in  order  to 
aggravate  the  frlnic  of  the  seditions  represented  that 
they  had  gone  so  far  as  to  throw  stones  at  the  face  of  their 
prince,  which  still  hore  the  marks  of  so  foul  an  outrage. 
Upon  this,  Constantino,  with  a  smile,  put  liis  hamls  to 
his  face,  and  mildly  answered:  do  not  feel  any  hurt;" 
thus  refuting  tiie  exaggerated  charge  of  the  courtiers,  and 
re<lueing  them  to  silence  hy  a  nnignanimous  reply  which 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  posterity.    The  emperor  acted 


*  Paj(aii  writora  tUumi*elves  bear  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  ( 'onstantiiie. 
L'bJiiuiis  fuw^rta  (omf .  that  he  wfui  ftlwHy»  ensai^ed  in  rotitriviii«r  or 
ex  '  •lUiiiir  soim?  i;n':it  desiirn  fi»r  \\u'  j»nl)li<*  utility.  Kiilmpiim,  in  his 
Roiuun  hlHt.  Ii!>.  x.  \vrit«  s  him  thus :  Vir  jirimo  iiurir  rii  tt'n»|x>rHontiini.s 
principiliiis,  iiiiiino  int'<liis  coinpur.ni'his ;  innuiiieni-  in  vo  anfini  <-(trp<»- 
risque  virtut<»8  cl.inieriujt."  The  *inie,  in  »nbAtaiii*e>  f»«  .s:ii<l  by  I'rnxa- 
K«>r:\'^,  Ani'  lius  Vi'  tnr.  and  otli-  rs.  wlmsf  Tfsn'inony,  not  ln-in^r  liahU'  to 
any  charge  of  pirty  preptmscsvslMU,  are  by  lai  preffirai»le  to  th'i  iuvectivtjH 
of  the  ans^  Zozlmus  and  of  .Tnlian  the  Apostate,  both  of  them  the  wiHthy 
predecessors  of  onr  mo  l  rn  inftdels.  iji  their  batreQ  f^lltlt  a  prlnc^*'17ho 
waa  the  coasiaui  protector  ol  Christlauity.  _  « -  •. . 
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consistently  with  liis  jjriiu'iples.  Pitying'  the  frenzy  of 
tlio^o  wIhi  had  beiMi  uniiltyof  such  disros peel,  ht*  contented 
liiin>i  lf  with  taking  proper  meufiures  to  pr(;:vi;ut  tlie  like 
divo'-. i?i  I'm  lire. 

Government  and  character  of  Constantine.— This 
iii'hi![rencL*  aii-l  i:<>udiit'<s  uf  Constaiitiiir  toward.^  lu.s 
pi-opI»'.  gained  him  the  afT»*ctioii  of  all:  w  hile  h i.- lh •'•a ucg^j 
and  gh>ry  attracU'd  tlie  irs|M  (  t.  nut  oiily  ul'  Lht-  ii«»nians, 
bnt  oven  of  all  the  neiirhl)t»rii]g  nations.  Ui.s  palace  wns 
crowded  with  ambassadors  from  the  (icriiian»,  the  (inths, 
tlie  Sarmalians,  the  I'n.-ians,  the  liiUians,  the  Ki  hiojiimis, 
and  other  distant  nations,  ns  dilVcicnt  from  each  <tlhcr  in 
their  features  and  complexion,  a<  in  their  dress  and  ornu- 
mentfc?,  but  all  tilled  with  sentiments  of  deep  veneration 
for  the  emperor.  According  to  the  ditlerenee  of  tiieir 
coautries  and  climes,  they  brought  him  a  great  variety  of 
presents^  such  as  crowns  of  gold,  diadems  enriched  with 
precious  stones,  arms  of  a  particular  kind,  animals  un- 
known in  Korope,  etc*  Constantino  graciously  received 
their  presents,  and  in  return  made  them  others  of  much 
greater  value.  Many  of  these  foreigners  were  so  much 
struck  at  the  splendor  of  his  court,  so  delighted  with  his 
noble  and  affable  behavior,  and  conceived  such  an  esteem 
for  his  virtue,  in  proportion  as  they  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  him,  that,  forgetting  their  own  country, 
they  attached  themselves  to  the  service  of  so  great  and  so 
excoliout  a  prince. 

The  glory  of  arms  contributed  to  crown  the  splendor  of 
his  latter  years,  lie  had  already,  during  the  interval  of 
his  wars  against  Licinius.  dcH  ated  the  (loths  and  the 
jSarmatians  in  many  battles;  but,  that  first  lesson  not 
having  sufficiently  subdued  their  restless  spirit,  upon 
their  renewing  hostilities  in  the  year  332,  he  again  so 
signally  defeated  those  fierce  nations,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  sue  for  ])eace.  and  to  give  hostages.  Moreover, 
he  showed  the  same  resolution  against  the  Persians  who 
had  lately  attackotl  ^fc>:npntnmia:  thouirli  niucli  advanced 
in  agr*,  he  prepared  to  niareh  airainst  tiieni.  and  th;'  mere 
terror  of  iiis  unrnv  inadt?  them  retire  bev«»nd  the  'i  iiri  is. 

Constantine'S    death. — Shortly    after,  ronslantine 
fell  danireroufily  ill,  and   having-  {trepareil   iiirnself  for 
death  ))y  greater  piety,  departed  this  life,  on  the  2'i<i  of 
May  (A.i>.  337),  at  the  age  of  nearly  sixtj-foui-,  after  a 
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gluriuus  reign  of  thirty-one  years,  the  longest  since  that 
of  Augustus.  The  splendcu-  of  his  military,  political  and 
religiuui  uciiiuvcinents,  gained  liini  the  Huniame  of  Gkeat 
wbicli  po.sterity  has  cunlirnied.  grief  was  ever  more 

universal,  mure  sincere,  and  more  strongly  expressed, 
than  that  occasioned  by  his  detfth.  No  sooner  was  the 
melunchaly  event  made  known,  than  his  guards  rent  their 
armeuts^  and  in  the  excess  of  their  sorrow,  beat  their 
roasts  and  fell  to  the  ground,  calling  him  with  lamentable 
sobs  and  cries  their  beloved  master,  sovereign  and  father. 
The  tribunes,  the  centurions,  and  the  soldiers  seemed 
unwilling  to  survive  a  prince  whose  liberality  they  had 
constantly  eiperienced,  whose  heroic  valor  tliey  had  so 
frequently  admired  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  inhabi- 
taiu.^  of  Nicomedia  ran  confusedly  through  the  streets, 
sighing  and  weeping;  it  seemed  as  if  each  family  had  lost 
th:>  l)ost  of  parents.  In  a  word,  all  the  empire,  and  Home 
itself,  which  he  had  left  for  another  residence,  were 
plunged  in  the  deepest  afliiction;  and  so  dear  to  all  was 
the  memory  of  their  deceased  sovereign,  that  both  tho 
people  of  this  capital,  and  the  many  legions  scattered 
thronsrh  the  provinces,  unanimously  resolved,  without  the 
possil)ility  of  common  deliberation,  to  acknowledge  none 
as  emperors,  except  the  sons  of  Coustauliue. 

Division  of  the  empire. — The  three  brothers  divided 
the  einnire  anions  t  lieiiiselves,  in  the  following  mamier: 
Gaul,  Britain  and  Spahi  were  allotted  to  C'unstautine,  who 
was  the  eldest;  Italy,  Illyria  and  Africa,  to  Constans,  who 
was  the  youngest;  and  the  provinces  of  the  Eiist,  to  Con- 
stantius.  It  might  seem  that  everything  had  been  settled 
to  their  eornmon  satisfaction;  however,  Constantine  re- 
mained only  a  short  time  contented  with  his  de}>artnienl. 
After  several  useless  complaints,  he  endeavored  to  en- 
croach upon  the  territories  of  Constans,  but  perished  in 
the  attempt,  being  slain  in  ambnscade  near  Aquileia 
(a.d.  340).  Constans  then  seized  the  estates  of  Conston* 
tine,  and  added  them  to  his  own. 

(?onstantiu8  took  no  share  in  the  quarrels  of  his  brothers. 
Being  moderate  and  humane  by  nature^  but  weak,  sua- 
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picious,  jealous,  even  cruel  tiiroueh  ambition,  and  always 
surrounded  by  t  vil  counsellors,  who  knew  how  to  conceal 
tht'ir  wickedness  under  the  mask  ot  viriue.  he  made  it  his 
chief  occupation  to  disturb  the  Chun  li  iu  favor  of  the 
Allan*:,  and  obstinately  to  persecute  the  threat  St.  Athuna- 
sins,  pulri.in  h  of  Alejtandna,  and  the  other  defenders  of 
the  Niceiu  faith.  He  was  also  engaged  for  many  years 
in  opposiii„^  the  rej)eated  attacks  of  the  Persians,  and 
this  he  »ud  with  very  little  ability  and  success;  yet  the 
eneiiiy  did  not  gain  any  decisive  advantage,  and  having 
three  times  assaulted  the  city  of  Nitiibis,  waB  m  many 
luiies  repelled  with  considerable  loss, 

Constantius  unites  the  empire. — Another  revolu- 
tion in  the  West  soon  atlracled  the  atleni idu  of  Con- 
stantius. Iu  the  year  350,  his  brother  CunstuL.".  fell  a 
victim  to  a  conspiruev  urtfullv  cont lived  l>v  a  eeitaiu 
Magnentius,  who  commanded  troops  in  Gaul,  and  pre- 
tended to  reign  in  his  place.  At  the  tirst  news  of  tliis 
disastrous  event,  Constantius  hastened  from  the  East  to 
punish  the  nsurper,  who,  on  his  side,  had  made  extensive 
oreparations  to  repel  the  attack.  The  famons  hattle  of 
Mursa  which  cost  the  lives  of  sixty  thousand  men,  decided 
the  contest  in  favor  of  Constantius.  Alter  extraordinary 
exertions  made  by  both  narties,  the  troops  of  Magnentius 
were  completely  ronten^  and  either  destroyed  by  the 
cavalry  of  OonstantiuSy  or  precipitated  into  the  river 
Drave.  In  this  distress,  Magnentius,  seeing  himself  on 
the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  cast  off 
the  imperial  insignia,  took  the  horse  and  garments  of  a 
common  soldier,  and  fled  in  full  speed  across  the  Alps, 
until  he  arrived  at  Aquileia.  After  a  short  stay  there,  lie 
retired  to  Lyons  in  Guul,  wlit  re  he  tried  the  chance  of 
another  battle,  but  was  again  defeated.  At  length,  hnd* 
ing  himself  abandoned  by  his  own  troops,  he  put  his 
family  to  the  sword,  and  then  killed  himself,  after  an 
usurped  rei«rn  of  three  years  (a.d.  353). 

Julian. — Thus  all  the  parts  of  the  empire  were  again 
united  under  the  same  sovereign.  But  such  a  burden 
was  too  heavy  for  Constantius.  and  he  himself  l)(inp  sen- 
sible iiow  much  he  stood  in  need  of  an  assistant,  mudo 
choice,  for  this  purpose,  of  his  cousin  Julian,  who  had. 
on  account  of  his  tend<  i*  age.  been  spared  in  the  mnssaere 
of  his  family.    He  conferred  on  hiui  the  title  of  Caisar, 
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and  sent  him  to  defend  tlie  frontiers  near  the  Rhine 
against  the  inroads  of  the  (Jermans.  After  having  freed 
hinis.'lf  from  the  cares  of  war,  he  applied  more  than  ever 
to  his  favorirt*  occupation  of  promoting  the  cause  of 
Arianism.  1^*'  his  orders,  the  orthodox  hishops  wer*e 
driven  from  their  sees,  haiiished,  iniprisoned,  and  com- 
pelled hv  threats  and  ill-treatment  to  sign  ambiguous 
formulas  which  mii?ht  afterwards  be  mado  to  serve  as 
a  c'MifirmafioTi  of  the  here<5y.  Hut  lu-itlicr  artilice  ti*>!' 
violiMict'  co.'iM  unike  Arianism  prevail  in  the  Church,  and 
even  in  tlie  midst  of  the  storm,  Uw  far  greater  nuiiiber  of 
both  the  pastors  and  the  faithful  always  riosely  adhered 
to  the  profession  of  the  true  faith,  as  is  attested  by  St, 
Athanasius,*  8ulp!tius-Severus,f  and  others. 

While  Constantius  disturbed  the  whole  Christian  flock, 
Julian  wa^  discharging  his  duties  and  fultilHng  his  peril- 
ous eoniniissiuu  in  (laul  with  great  success.  This  ])riii»  e, 
who  ariervvards  deserved  the  «?urnanie  of  Aposfn/f%  at  lirst 
displayed  only  great  qiial::i«'s.  His  principal  care  was 
to  r»'-establish  good  order  in  the  ])rovincus,  and  discipline 
in  till'  ariiiies.  Attacked  bv  numerous  hordes  of  Alemaimi 
aufl  Franks,  he  not  only  delivered  the  country  from  tlieir 
invasion,  but  entirely  defeated  seven  of  their  kings  in  a 
great  battle  near  Strasburg,  pursued  them  beyond  the 
Khine«  and  subdned  them  by  repeated  victories. 

The  emperor  became  jeaiotts  and  alarmed  at  the  in- 
creasing glory  of  the  you  n|j  Gtesar;  and,  being  moreover 
attacked  anew  by  the  Persians,  he  thought  it  a  proper 

i  rtunity  to  aeprive  Julian  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  troo}is.  Accordingly*  some  legions  were  com- 
manded to  depart  from  Gaul  into  Asia*  This  oi*der 
caused  general  discontent,  both  among  the  soldiers,  and 
the  inhabitants  wdio  entreated  them  not  to  abandon  a 
country  which  they  had  so  well  defended;  at  last,  the 
troops  revolted,  and  proclaimed  Julian  emperor.  With 
real  or  feigned  reluctance,  he  accepted  the  title  offered 
him  by  the  soldiers,  took  the  diadetn,  and  not  being  able 
to  settle  his  difference  with  Constantius  in  a  peaceful 
manner,  advanced  as  far  as  Sirmium  to  fight  against  that 
prince,  who  after  all  had  been  his  benefactor  as  well  as 


•  S  Athan.  Ejiint.  ful  Jortnnnm  Impn^,  n»  2. 
t  3ulp.  8ever.  hUL  aacr.  lib,  ii.  pasalm. 
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govoreign.  Fortunately  for  his  rause,  the  death  of  Con- 
stantino, wliioh  happened  just  at  that  time  (November 
3»jr).  delivered  him  from  his  perplexing  position,  and  pre- 
served the  empire  from  the  horrors  of  a  new  civil  war. 

Apostacy  of  Julian. — -Tulian  now  prorceded  without 
oppMMiion  to  Constantinople,  where  lie  was  imnKMiiatcly 
acknuwl edged  emperor,  as  well  a«<  in  all  the  proNinct  s. 
The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  remarkable  for  the  ardor 
with  which  he  affected  to  redress  the  abuses  of  the  late 
government:  and  it  canuul  he  drnic*!  that  he  greatly  ini- 
pruved.  in  a  short  time,  many  {)arts  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary administration.  Hut  in  this  piince.  good  was  always 
attended  with  evil.  IK  aimed  at  nut  him:  so  much  as  the 
restoration  of  the  worship  of  idols,  and  tliu  destniction  of 
the  religion  of  Christ,  which  he  had  already  publicly  re- 
nounced. He  pursued  this  twofold  object  witn  incessant 
and  unabated  activity;  though  he  endeavored  to  effect  it 
more  by  dissimulation  and  artful  measures,  than  by  open 
force  and  violence.  While  all  favors  were  lavished  on  a 
crowd  of  miserable  sophists  and  magicians  by  whom  he 
was  constantly  surrounded^  the  Christians  experienced 
nothing  from  bim  but  contempt,  vexations  and  disgrace. 
On  all  occasions  he  loaded  them  with  insult^  and  openly 
violated  in  their  regard  the  most  common  laws  of  equity; 
excluding  them  from  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  from 
fair  trial  in  the  courts  of  justice;  forbidding  them  to 
teach  and  to  be  taught  in  tlie  schools;  not  admitting  any 
one  to  offices  of  trust  and  authoritv;  continually  endeavor- 
ing to  make  apostates;  and,  notwithstanding  his  feigned 
moderation,  often  giving  secret  orders  to  put  to  death  those 
on  whom  other  means  of  seduction  had  produced  no  effect. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
attempted. — Julian  desired  above  all  things  to  bring  dis- 
crorlit  upon  the  predictions  of  our  Saviour*  and  of  the 
prophet  Daniel  f  concerning  the  entire  and  irreparable 
destruction  r»f  the  tcnijde  of  Jcrusalcn).  Xoarly  throe 
hundred  years  after  it  had  been  destroyed  under  \'c^:pa- 
siau  aud  Titus^  he  undertook  to  raise  it  from  its  ruius. 


*  Matt,  zziv.,  2.  t  DiA.  iz.^  27. 
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Altliougli  the  Jews  had  no  ^reat  share  in  liis  affection, 
he  invited  them,  by  a  ilaturing  letter,  to  oonewr  in  the 
enterprise;  and,  uniting  effects  with  promises,  he  sent  a 
great  number  of  workmen  to  Jerusalem,  ordered  his  treas- 
urers to  furnish  money  and  everything  necessary  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temnle,  and  appointed  one  of  his  confi- 
dential omcers^  named  Alypius,  to  enforce  the  execution 
of  His  orders* 

The  news  was  no  sooner  spread  abroad,  than  the  Jews, 
elated  with  joy,  flocked  from  all  parts  to  Jerusalem.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  stone,  brick,  timber  and  other  ma- 
terials were  prepared  for  the  important  work.  When 
everything  was  in  readiness,  the  workmen  began  to  clear 
the  ground,  to  dig  up  the  earth,  and  to  remove  the  old 
foundations:  Jews  of  all  ranks,  young,  and  old, 
women  and  children,  shared  in  the  lahoi;,  with  so 
much  eagerness,  that  some  made  use  of  silver  pick* 
axes  and  spades,  in  honor  of  the  undertaking.  St, 
Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  beheld  these  mighty  prepara- 
tions withont  anxiety.  Full  of  confidence  in  the  divine 
predictions,  he  said  that  the  Jews,  far  from  being  able  to 
rohnild  their  temple,  would,  on  the  contrary,  fully  verify 
the  i)rophecy  of  Christ,  by  entirely  removing  the  former 
foundations  which  still  existed,  aiid  thtis  be  instrumen- 
tal in  the  literal  fulfilment  of  what  our  Saviour  had  fore- 
told, that  of  all  this  splendid  temple  there  should  not  bo 
left  a  stone  upon  a  stone. 

The  trenches  were  now  open,  the  new  foundations  were 
ready  to  be  laid  next  morning,  and  the  Jews  already  bt'ir^m 
to  triumph;  when,  during  the  night,  a  sudden  earth(juake 
destroyed  the  trenches,  overturned  the  adjacent  buildings, 
aiid  buried  many  workmen  under  the  ruins:  at  the  same 
time,  tiie  prodigious  heaps  of  lime,  sand  and  other  nui- 
terials  which  had  been  prepared,  were  scattered  by  whirl- 
winds. This  first  failure  astonished  the  Jews,  but  did 
not  conquer  their  obstinacy;  and  they  a^ain  set  to  work, 
under  the  direction  of  Alypius.  At  this  moment,  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  near  the  foundation,  there  burst 
forth  a  flaming  torrent  and  balls  of  fire,  which  dislodged 
the  stones,  melted  the  iron  instruments,  burned  the  work- 
men, anil  afterwards,  running  through  the  place  and 
amidst  the  multitude  of  spectators,  consumed  or  suffo- 
cated the  Jews,  whom  the  avenging  element  singled  out 
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with  a  sort  of  instinct.  This  awful  prodi^jr  was  often  ro* 
peated,  and  what  showed  more  and  more  visibly  thesnper* 
natural  intervention  of  the  divine  power,  was  that  the  fire 
reappeared  whenever  the  work  was  resumed,  and  ceased 
only  when  the  attempt  was  entirely  given  over. 

Then'  is  not  in  all  history  a  fact  more  certain  and  in- 
contestihlo  than  this,  as  it  happened,  to  use  the  words  of 
an  illnstrious  historian,*  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
world,  and  was  equally  attested  by  Christians,  Jews  and 
Gentiles.t  Many  among  the  witnesses  of  this  prodisrioas 
event,  wliether  Jews  or  Heathens,  confessed  the  divinity 
of  C'hrist,  and  asked  for  hapti>m.  The  tuihappy  .Fnlian, 
f>n  the  contrary,  still  continued  blind  and  liardened  in  the 
nndst  of  so  much  li^'ht,  and  now  directed  his  principal 
thout^ht^  to  another  object. 

War  with  Persia.— He  liad  hr-vn,  all  tiii>  while,  mak- 
ing preparation^  for  war,  in  order  to  avenire  the  many 
insults  offered  to  the  eni|)ire  by  Sapor,  its  inveterate 
enemv.  This  Sapor  is  famous  amonafthe  IN'rsiaii  kinirs, 
for  his  warlike  disposition,  viidence  and  4;rueltie8.  during 
a  reign  of  seventy  vears:  he  had  lately  overrun  that  ]iart 
of  Mesopotamia  wfiich  belontred  to  tlie  h'onians.  and  de« 
stroyed  tne  important  city  of  Amide,  .hiiiau  resulvrd.  not 
only  to  ti  l  ive  him  from  his  fntntiers,  but  also  to  subdue  the 
whole  Persian  monarch v,  .uei  then,  like  Alexander  tlie 
Great,  to  proceed  to  the  conquest  of  India. 

With  this  view,  he  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  the  head  of 
sixty- five  thousand  men,  and  marched  through  Carrai  in 
Mesopotamia,  a  spot  rendered  famous  by  the  defeat  of 
Orassus.  He  also  visited  the  sepulchre  of  (lordian  III. 
who  had  been  murdered  at  the  end  of  a  glorious  expedition 
against  the  same  Persians.  Thence,  the  Romans  followed 
tne  course  of  the  river,  taking  by  storm  and  firinc  such 
cities  as  offered  any  resistance;  a  nnmerous  fleet  loaded 
'  with  provisions  accompanied  the  army. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  royal  city  of  Otesiphon, 
Julian  discovered  the  remains  of  an  ancient  canal,  which 
had  been  dug  by  tlu^  Babylonian  kings,  to  unite  the  En* 
phrates  and  the  Ti^ri^.  but  which  was  now  filled  up.  and 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
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pin  in.  The  pin|>  ror  caused  it  to  be  ele«ared,  and  the  Hoot 
foli(»win,i(  the  current  of  the  water,  easily  passed  from  ihe 
Euphrates  into  the  Tigris.  After  a  short  stay,  tiie  whole 
army  crossed  the  Tigns  itself,  in  spite  of  numerous  bands 
of  Persians  who,  from  tlie  other  side  of  the  river,  vigor- 
ously opposed  the  passage,  but  who,  not  being  able  to 
resist  long  the  impetuous  shock  of  the  Roman  legions,  were 
completely'  routed.  The  success  of  the  day  was  owin^ 
chiefly  to  the  intrepidity,  firmness  and  presence  of  mind 
of  Julian. 

He  did  not  however  attempt  to  besiege  Ciesiphon,  for 
fear  both  of  spending  too  mach  time  iir  this  undertaking, 
and  of  being  himself  shut  up  between  that  town  and  a 
formidable  army  conducted  by  Sapor,  which  was  daily  ap- 
proaching. He  then  resolved  to  follow  up  the  Tigris, 
nntii  he  should  reach  the  confines  of  Armenia;  bnt  spe- 
cious advice,  given  him  by  a  Persian  deserter  whose  fidelity 
he  did  not  suspect,  made  him  again  alter  his  plan.  Under 
the  pretence  that  the  fleet  would  be  scarcely  able,  even 
with  extraordinary  exertions  to  overcome  the  rapidity  of 
the  current,  be  gave  orders,  notwithstanding  the  objection 
of  the  whole  army,  that  the  vessels  should  be  set  on  fire; 
he  then  left  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  the  more  qui<^kly  to 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  iind  car- 
ried his  imprudence  so  far  as  to  continue  for  several  days 
on  the  route  wliich  his  perfidious  guide  pointed  out  to 
him,  ev<M!  after  lUo  treason  was  detected. 

Death  of  Julian. — The  army  first  advanced  through  a 
rich  and  fertile  couniry,  but  soon  found  itself  in  tlie  midst 
of  vast  plains  where  everything  had  been  ]iiirposely  de- 
stroyed and  l)urnt  by  tin-  I'ersians.  The  troo[)s  of  Sapor 
then  appeared  and,  thinking  the  occasion  [)roper  for  battle, 
attaekt  (I  the  Romans.  The  latter  indeed  remained  victo- 
rious; but  they  had  now  to  strn^^crle  asrainst  more  danj^eroua 
enemies.  na?n«*lv,  fatigue,  anxiety  and  famine.  T'he  dan- 
^ers  of  the  march  increased  every  day:  and,  to  complete 
tlieir  misfortune,  they  lost  just  at  that  lime  the  nniu  who 
alone  could  have  saved  them  without  dishonor,  and  have  re- 
paired his  own  imprudence  by  the  natural  resources  of  hia 

f renins.  In  a  battle  fought  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Jane 
303),  Julian,  having  exposed  himself  without  a  cuirass, 
had  his  liver  pierced  with  a  dart  thrown  by  an  unknown 
hand.   He  was  carried  back  to  his  tent  almost  sense* 
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less,  and,  notwithstjuidintr  tlio  raros  of  his  phy.cirian:^, 
expired  the  followifii^  iiiglit,  at  th*'  v<rv  nf  ihirty-one  afiur 
a  n-iirn  of  nearly  two  yearj5.  At'<-oriini|/  tu  soidc,  he  died 
with  great  apparent  coinpoauro  and  trainpiillity:  but 
others*  relate  that,  when  h*'  felt  himself  mortally  wonnd- 
ed.  he  threw  a  handful  uf  his  blood  towards  heuvt-n,  u tier- 
ing these  blasphemous  words  against  Christ:  **Thon  hast 
eonqnered.  0  Galilean  and  that  he  likewise  i4)l<raivit'd 
liis  own  gods,  charging  liieia  with  ingratitude  Luuardb 
him. 

Julian's  character. — It  would  be  iniposiiblo  to  <rive  a 
precise  outline  of  Juliiin's  charaeter.  It  wasa  most  singular 
compound  of  some  good  and  many  bad  (lualities,  modera- 
tion and  malice,  love  of  justice  and  blind  hatred,  courage 
and  temerity.  He  united  a  cultivated  genius  with  a  bigoted 
mind ;  he  was  a  slave  to  vanity  and  credulity ;  superstitious- 
ly  attached  to  the  meanest,  and  perhaps  also,  after  he  be> 
came  a  public  apostate,  to  the  most  abominable  practices 
of  idolatry:  for  we  are  told  by  some  grave  authors  t  that, 
besides  an  incredible  number  of  animals^  he  likewise  sac- 
rificed human  victims,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
future  events  by  an  examination  oi  their  palpitating  en- 
trails. In  a  word,  his  defects  were  real,  his  virtues  more 
apparent  than  sincere,  his  talents  more  brilliant  than 
solid. 

The  only  genuine  cjualities  perhaps  tliat  Julian  pos- 
sessed, were  his  intrepidity  in  war  and  the  talent  he  nad 
for  transforming  his  soldiers  into  lioroeg.  King  Sapor  did 
not  cease  to  trefhble  for  the  safety  of  his  crown,  till  he  re- 
ceived tlie  intelligence  of  the  emperor's  death.  He  mani- 
fested the  greatest  joy  on  being  apprised  of  it,  and  wished 
to  reward  the  soldier  by  whom  Julian  had  been  wounded; 
but  no  cue  presented  himself  to  receive  the  recompense. 

>fosT  distressincr  wn?  the  situation  to  whifh  ihr  Komans 
wen-  now  reduc(Mi  in  the  mid-^t  of  an  hostile  ((anitry, 
without  food  and  ih'j)riv(  d  of  tlicir  leader.  '^I'he  ehief 
officers  assembled  to  appoint  a  successor  to  Julian,  and. 
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upon  the  refiifal  of  Sailu^t,  pr('f»'(  t  of  tlie  Kast,  Jovian, 
one  of  the  commamiers  in  the  itiipcrial  pfiinrH.  was  pro- 
chiiinotl  ernpiMor.  After  a  slow  aii-l  painful  niureii  for 
Foveral  tiavs,  he  fonclnded  witli  the  Tcrsianv^  a  disadvan- 
taLTooiis  treaty  of  peace  ;  a  step  deemed  necessary  to  save 
the  anny  from  starvation,  but  diMirracefnl  to  tiie  empire, 
whieh  lost,  by  this  means,  live  provinces  and  the  best 
towiis  of  Mesopotamia.  Such  was  the  result  of  Julians 
imprudence  and  temerity. 

Although  the  Romans,  in  their  retreat,  wore  no  Innarer 
interrupted  bv  the  enemy,  still  they  encountered  many 
dangers,  espt  * mliy  when  they  undertook  to  recross  the 
Tigris:  and  their  march  continued  ditlicult  and  harassing, 
until  liiey  reached  their  own  territory.  Jovian,  on  his 
arrival  at  Antioeh,  immediately  turned  his  attention  to 
the  government  of  the  state,  and  the  restoration  of  peace 
to  the  Church.  He  had,  even  daring  the  etorms  of  the 
two  preceding  reigns,  always  adhei^  to  the  orthodox 
faith,  and  anxious  to  preserve  it  in  others,  he  labored  to 
heal  the  wounds  inflicted  by  Julian  on  Christianity  in 
general,  and  by  Oonstantius  on  the  Catholics.  His  ex- 
cellent iutentions  and  many  good  qualities^  though  less 
dazzling  than  those  of  Julian,  promised  a  prosperous 
reign;  but,  having  set  ont  from  Antioeh  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  he  was  found  lifeless  in  his  room  f  February,  364), 
before  he  could  reach  Constantinople.  Tne  cause  of  his 
death  was  never  ascertained;  but  tlic  most  common 
opinion  is  that  he  inhaled  the  fumes  of  charcoal.  Jovian 
had  lived  thirty-three  years,  and  reigned  eight  months. 

TALENTIBTIAN-A.D.  mi~^75,  AMD  TALEN»<-A.D« 

Valentinian. — The  army  set  alxMit  a  new  (dcction.  and 
procIaimtMl  emperor,  Valentinian.  an  officer  of  distin- 
guished merit.  ITis  noble  size  and  feat  u re??  cjave  him  ii  war- 
Hk«j  and  majeHtie  appe;iran<  r  :  lie  \v:is  renowned  for  })rn- 
dence,  valor,  learning,  t*iiK  er«'  attaeliinent  to  relii^ion  and 
great  love  of  juf^tice.  Pure  in  hi-?  morals,  grave  in  his  de- 
port?nent.  he  spoke  little,  bur  aln  ays  with  great  judirment 
and  natural  eloquence.  I^nliappily,  these  trnlv  valuable 
qualities  of  body  and  mind  were  offset  in  him  by  some 
notable  defects,  such  as  violence  of  temper  and  excessive 
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seTerity,  whence  finally  arose  tho  painful  accident  which 

terminated  his  life. 

Vaientinian  had  no  sooner  assumed  the  purple,  than  he 
associated  to  himself  his  brother  Valens  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  empire.  Still,  before  publicly  declarincr  his 
intentions,  he  consulted  his  chief  officers  on  the  subject. 
All  remained  silent,  oxnept  one,  who  was  generous  enough 
to  say  :  **  Prinne.  if  you  love  vour  family,  vou  may  choose 
your  brother  ;  if  you  love  tho  state,  polect  the  fittest  niMn 
for  so  o^reat  a  dicfnity/'  This  advice  struck  the  emperor  ; 
however,  lie  persisteil  in  liis  design,  and  dechired  Vnlena 
his  eoilea;;iic.  lie  allot  ted  to  him  the  jtr(»N  inees  of  Asia, 
with  Egypt  and  Thrace,  and  kept  for  himself  the  other 
provinces  situated  in  Afri^'u  and  Europe. 

Vaientinian  governed  h\<  portion  of  the  empire  with 
vigor  and  firnnie>-  Making  Ins  residence,  sometimes  in 
Milan,  sometimes  in  Triers,  l-'ariii  or  Hheims,  lie  was  always 
ready  to  defend  his  frontiers,  and  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
the  barbarians  posted  beyond  the  Khine  and  the  Daiiiroc. 
He  kept  in  constant  awe  the  restless  tribes  of  Germany, 
and  triumphed  over  them  in  every  battle. 

His  death. — But,  while  his  bravery  and  military 
science  struck  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  barbarians,  his 
irascible  temper  was  almost  equally  dreaded  by  his  own 
subjects,  till  m  the  end  it  proved  fatal  to  himself.  The 
Quadi,  a  poor  and  timid  nation^  having  incurred  his  dis- 
pleasure, sent  ambassadors  to  appease  his  anger  by  an 
Lmble  apology.  Vaientinian  wak  offended  at  the  moan 
appearance  of  the  ambassadors,  and  violently  breaking 
forth  exclaimed  that  it  was  a  shame  for  the  empire  and 
the  emperor,  that  he  had  to  treat  with  such  ill-looking 

Seople.  He  spoke  with  such  warmth  an<l  passion,  that  he 
roke  a  large  blood-vessel,  ftnd  fell  senseless  to  the  ground, 
his  blood  gushing  forth  abundantly  from  his  mouth.  In 
a  very  few  hours  afterwards  he  expired,  suffering  most 
ezcniciating  pain,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  after  a  reign  of 
nearly  twelve  years  (A.n.  :^':^).  leaving  his  sceptre  to  his 
sons  Cratian  and  Vaientinian  II. 

Valens. — The  East  was  still  under  the  sway  of  his 
brother  Valens,  a  prince  of  good  morals  and  steadfast  in 
his  friendship;  but  at  the  same  time  indolent,  and  without 
genius  and  experience,  he  often  snfTerod  mirnstors  to 
make  a  tyrannical  use  of  his  authority.    He  showed  no 
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energy  except  in  protecting  the  Arians  an<l  cruelly  per- 
secuting the  Catholics.  Wut  the  faith  of  tlie  latter  was 
successfully  dcfouded  by  the  illustrions  doctors.  St. Gregory 
Nazianzoii  and  his  intimate  friend  St.  Basil,  archbishop 
of  C'ei'sarea,  agaiu&t  whom  ail  the  emperor'^  eiforU  proved 
fruitless. 

With  regard  to  milihiry  achievements,  Valens,  by  the 
gkill  of  his  generals  and  the  bravery  of  his  troops,  con- 
ducted, with  consideral)le  Success,  several  campaigns 
airainst  the  Goths,  the  Persians,  and  the  usurper  Proco- 
])liis,  wiio,  after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  wtvs  be- 
trayed by  his  own  friends,  delivered  up  to  the  emperor, 
and  belieaded. 

Beginning  of  the  migration  of  nations. — But  the 
last  expetliriuu  of  this  prince  had,  through  hi??  own  fault, 
a  quite  dillerent  result.  >iumcrou8  bodies  ui  lluns,  a  bar- 
barous people  from  the  north  of  Asia,  were  at  that  time 
(a.d.  3^5)  driving  before  them  all  the  tribes  whom  they 
met  in  their  devastating  course.  Two  hundred  thousand 
Goths,  finding  themselves  more  and  more  harassed  by 
these  formidable  enemies^  asked  and  obtained  of  Valens 
leave  to  cross  the  Danube^  and  to  settle  in  Thrace  as  sub- 

i'ects  or  allies  of  the  empire*  They  were  followed  by  other 
bodies  of  their  countrymen  whom  it  was  not  possible  to 
keep  far  oS  when  so  considerable  a  portion  of  their 
people  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  and  the  Roman 
officers  stationed  on  the  frontier  were  at  the  same  time  so 
exceedingly  imprudent  and  inhuman,  as  to  exasperate  by 
ill-treatment  that  immense  multitude  dying  with  hunger 
and  supplied  with  arms. 

The  (jroths  revolted  against  the  terrible  cruelties  of 
their  oppressors,  and,  being  excited  both  by  distress  and 
the  desire  of  revenge,  they  began  to  overrun  the  country 
and  put  every th in 2r  to  fire  and  sword. 

The  generals  of  Valens  endeavored,  but  too  late,  to  stem 
this  torrent.  Several  bloody  battles  were  fought  to  no 
purpose;  and  the  emperor,  not  satisfied  with  the  result, 
jndired  it  necessary  to  repair  in  person  to  the  Held,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  Ins  troops.  This  step  served 
only  t(»  increa.-e  the  (huiirer;  for  the  commander  of  the 
Goths,  Fritigeni.  wn-  an  able  and  exporioneed  general; 
while  Valens  h  id  neither  aldlity  nor  prudeiice.  Instead 
of  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  nephew  Gratiau^  who. 
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after  gaining  a  great  victory  over  the  Germans,  liastoiuMl 
to  his  a88i8tane(%  the  unwary  prince,  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice of  his  best  oHifers,  marclied  with  procipitancy  and 
confnsioii  against  the  enemy;  and,  with  troops  hamiised 
by  fatigue,  commenced  near  Adrianople  a  battle  more  dis- 
astrous, it  is  believed,  tlian  any  that  the  l{(»mans  had 
ever  fought  from  the  time  of  their  defeat  at  ('anme  l)y 
ATiiiilia].  Here  also  they  expcrii  need  a  most  siiriial  nvor- 
tt»ro\v.  an<]  ]o^t  nearly  their  wliol*'  ;tmiy,  with  an  iiicn-di- 
i>l»'  mil  Itii  ude  of  chirf  (>ni<M  rs.  and  ilic  cnijM  i-itr  liiin-tdf, 
whose  body  could  ii('v<-r  be  found.  A<'<  (ii-diiii:  to  (•(tinmou 
report,  he  was  wonndrd.  and  carried  in  that  >fate1oa 
hut,  which  the  Goths,  n(»t  kii  ^vving  who  was  in  it.  set  on 
liro:  and  VhIcfh  [)erished  in  ihc  flames.  \lv  liad  reigned 
about  fifteen,  and  lived  nearly  lifly  years  (a.d.  3^6), 

THEODOSIUS    I..    SIJR\AlfEn    THE  f^RKAT.— 
iiWLATlAS  AND  VALi£.liXi:^lA.\  11.— ;i7ll-;iOd. 

« 

TiiK  Konian  empire  had  perhaps  never  been  so  mnrh 
exposed  to  the  dansfer  of  total  ruin,  as  immediately  aft(  r 
the  Ijattle  of  Adrianople.  Though  the  Goths  were 
unsuecessfnl  in  their  attacks  upon  that  and  some  ollu  r 
towns,  they  together  witli  the  Huns  and  Alans  continued, 
with  impunity,  to  plunder,  waste  and  destroy  everything 
in  Thracie,  Illyria  and  the  neighboring  profinces.  The 
Saeviy  Alemanni  and  Franks  were  at  the  same  time  pre- 
paring to  invade  6anl,  and  the  provinces  of  Asia  were 
also  threatened  with  fresh  attacks  from  the  Persians. 
Gratian^  upon  whom  the  whole  burden  of  the  government 
devoWed  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  Valens,  was  fully 
aware  that  ne  could  not  by  himself  repel  so  many  enemies, 
nor  conld  he  as  yet  derive  any  assistance  from  his  brother 
Valentinian«  a  cnild  seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  Stand* 
ing  in  need  of  more  powerful  succor,  he  was  candid 
enough  to  openly  acknowledge  his  situation,  and  wise 
enough  to  cnoose  as  his  associate  the  ablest  man  of 
the  empire,  viz.:  the  great  Theodosius^  with  whose  name  is 
associated  the  recollection  of  every  civil,  religious  and 
military  virtue. 

Victories  of  Theodosius. — Theodosins  was  a  native 
of  Spain,  and  aon  of  the  celebrated  Count  Theodosius, 
who,  after  having  by  his  brilliant  campaigns  under  Vuleu- 
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tiniiin  T.,  saved  (ireat  Britain  and  Africa  from  powerful 
invaders,  had  lately  peri^lied  on  a  scnlTtild  at  Carthage, 
the  victim  of  an  atiocions  and  artl'ul  calumny.  Pre- 
vious to  this  mt'hm(  li(tly  lran.'?aotion»  his  son  had  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  di^piayud  great  nulitary  talents;  but,  after 
the  traijieal  death  of  his  father,  lie  led  a  retired  life  in 
Ills  native  country;  until  Gratian  called  him  back  to 
court,  and  offered  him  the  purple,  which  he  at  tirst  re- 
fused through  sincere  modesty,  but  afterwards  accepted 
from  a  sense  of  duty.  It  was  agreed  among  them 
that  he  should  rule  over  the  Ea8t>  Gratian  reserving 
the  West  for  himself  and  his  young  brother  Valentinian. 

The  accession  of  Theodosias  almost  immediately 
changed  the  desperate  state  of  affairs^  andtove  a  salutary 
check  to  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians.  The  Goths  were 
the  first  who  experienced  the  effects  of  his  indignation 
and  invincible  bravery.  He  obliged  them  either  to  6ur> 
render,  or  retire  beyond  the  Danube.  The  Hnns  and  the 
Alans  were  soon  compelled  to  do  the  same;  the  Persians, 
informed  of  his  rapid  successes,  sued  for  peace;  and,  in  a 
few  years,  the  name  of  Theodosius  was  respected  through- 
out the  world. 

Theodosius  as  legislator. — During  the  tranquillity 
which  followed  his  vietorios.  he  enacted  several  admir- 
able laws,  conducive  aliice  to  the  prosperity  of  the  state  at 
large,  to  the  repression  of  vice  and  the  advancement 
of  good  morals  among  private  individuals,  to  the 
security  of  life  and  property,  etc.  All  his  legislation 
breathes,  as  it  were,  an  ardent  love  of  the  public  good,  of 
justice  and  religion,  happily  hlonded  with  a  dignified 
clemency  towards  those  who  might  possibly  (►fPor  him  per- 
sonal insults,  by  outraLTiMjus  language  nirjunst  his  person, 
conduct  and  government.  If  such  persons,*' said  ho  in 
one  of  his  rescripts.  *'a('t  and  speak  thus  throncrh  levity, 
we  should  disregard  tiicir  fault;  if  their  conduct  proceeds 
from  blindness  and  folly,  \vt*  should  ]>ity  them;  if  from 
ill-will  aud  malice,  wo  should  forgive  them/*  His  heart 
was  so  inclined  to  benevolence,  that,  once  distuissing  sev- 
eral ))risoners,  he  exclaimed:  *'0  that  1  could  restore  the 
dead  to  life'.;* 

His  religious  zeal. — Theodosius  endeavored  likewise 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  to  promote,  by  wise 
and  prudent  means,  the  advancement  of  true  piety^  und 
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of  the  orthodox  faith  wJiicli  he  sincerely  professed. 
Ariauiam,  not  being  able  to  obtain  the  least  favor  from  bo 
religions  a  prince,  rapidly  dwindled  into  insii^iiilicanco. 
The  Macedonian  heresy  against  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Mas  solemnly  condemned  by  the  sec'on<l  ^^eneral 
Council,  held  under  his  patronage  at  Constantinople 
(a.  d.  381).  In  fine,  the  pious  elforts  of  the  emperor 
gave  the  deadly  blow  to  heatlienism,  and  liis  zeal,  equally 
mild  and  firm,  judicious  and  constant,  was  not  satisfied 
until  the  public  worship  of  idols  disappeared  from  his  do- 
minions. 

Usurpation  of  Maximus. — The  cx{ini])lp  of  Thcodo- 
sius  WHS  in  most  respects  faithfully  i?nif;iU'(l  hy  (Jnitian, 
thf  eriqn  1  r;  of  tin*  \Ve^^t.  This  prince,  altliouirh  very 
youn^.  wuuid  ])erliapri  have  i)('<*oT!ic  equnl  to  his  virtuous 
colica:|ue  in  glory  and  u  isdotn,  liad  it  n'»t  been  for  a  sin- 
^'le  (loroct,  which  being  disrcgardi-d,  turui;»hc«]  the  lustre 
of  his  excellent  qualities,  and  brouglit  upon  him  a  terrible 
disaster.  Being  excessively  fond  of  huntin<^,  the  natural 
consequence  was  tliat  he  paid  little  attention  to  the  ajlauv, 
01  court,  where  discontent  began  to  prevail,  at  the 
Bight  uf  the  honors  and  benetits  conferred  upon  strangers. 
Maximus,  one  of  the  chief  oflicers  in  Great  Britain,  caused 
himself  to  be  procluimod  emperor  by  some  of  the  soldiers; 
nor  did  the  defection  confine  itself  to  that  island^  but 
passing  over  to  the  continent,  it  spread  among  the  legions 
of  Ganl  with  snch  rapidity,  that  in  a  few  weeks  Gratian 
flaw  himself  abandoned  by  nearly  all  his  troops.  No  other 
rssonrce  was  now  left  him  than  a  precipitate  flight;  and 
even  that  proved  insufficient  to  save  him  from  the  hands 
of  his  enemies:  he  was  overtaken  at  Lyons,  and  cruelly 
murdered  at  the  ago  of  twenty-four,  after  a  reign  of  eight 

year.-;  (a.  D.  383). 

Death  of  Maximus. — Maximus  abstained  for  a  time 
from  pursuing  his  audacious  and  ambitious  career;  fixing 
his  residence  in  Triers,  he  contented  himself  with  reign- 
ing over  the  provinces  which  Gratian  had  governed. 

Still,  he  was  making  slow  and  powerful  preparations  to 
oppose  young  Valentinian  in  Italy,  as  he  had  done  his 
brother  in  Oaul;  but  V^alentinian  having  received  timely 
warning  of  the  designs  of  hi.«  eneniv,  fled  at  full  ppord  to 
The?sal<)nir';i,  persuaded  that  lir  would  fiiid  a  zealous  pro- 
tector in  Thcodosius.    liis  hopes  were  not  deceived :  The- 
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odosiuii  received  liini  with  open  arms,  and  marched  with 
hiiu  at  the  head  of  liis  anny,  ai^ainst  Maxiiniis,  who  was 
coming  furwurtl  t«>  meet  them,  wiLli  more  boldness  than 
prndenee.  One  single  and  short  campaign  terminated  the 
contest.  The  numerous  troops  of  the  usnr])er  were  con- 
quered in  two  battles,  and  he  himself  being  taken  prij?oner 
in  Afjuileia,  whither  ho  had  retired  after  the  second  en- 
gagement, was  led  to  Theodosius,  with  his  hands  tied  be- 
hind him.  At  the  eight  of  his  captive,  the  generous  con* 
qiieror  felt  inclined  to  compiission  and  forgiveness;  but 
his  officers,  less  indulgent,  led  Maximns  away,  and  im- 
mediately beheaded  him.  No  search  was  made  after  his 
partisans,  and  Tbeodosius  added  to  the  dominions  of  V^- 
entinian  those  of  his  brother  Gratian  (a.  d.  388). 

About  the  same  time,  he  gave  to  all  future  generations 
a  most  admirable  example  of  clemency.  A  great  revolt 
havin;^  occurred  in  Antioch,  the  people  carried  their 
insolence  so  far  as  to  break  to  pieces  the  statues  of  the 
emperor  and  of  his  family,  Theodosins,  justly  irritated 
against  an  ungrateful  city  on  which  he  had  bestowed 
many  signal  favors,  sent  two  commissaries,  with  orders  to 
punish  tlie  leaders  of  the  seditious  riot,  to  deprive  Antioch 
of  its  privileges,  and  to  degrade  that  proud  capital  of 
Syria  to  the  low  rank  of  a  simple  borough. 

The  ari'ival  of  the  two  comini>Naries  spread  terror 
through  the  town.  The  most  guilty  ol"  the  inhabitants 
were  arrested,  and  put  in  prison;  iiowever,  the  sor- 
rowful multitude,  together  with  the  clergy,  obtained  by 
their  siipfdications  and  tears  a  postponement  of  the 
puni-shnieiit.  The  venerable  bi>{iop  Flavian  liad  already 
set  out  for  Consiantinuple,  in  onh-r  to  allay,  if  possible, 
the  indignation  of  Theodosius.  W  hen  he  was  introduced 
before  him.  hv  remained  at  some  distance,  with  hia 
eyes  cast  down,  and  obsi^rving  a  mournful  silence.  The 
emperor,  whose  heart  was  not  lc\ss  utllicted,  approached 
the  bishop,  and  with  strong  but  tender  reproaches,  expa- 
tiated on  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen.  Flavian,  be- 
ing then  emboldened  to  speak,  acknowledged  both  the 
enormity  of  the  crime  and  the  justice  of  anv  ])unishment 
that  might  be  inflicted  on  its  authors;  but  he  afterwards 
so  eloquently  described  and  extolled  the  advantages  of  the 
forgiveness  of  injnries,  that  the  emperor,  unable  any 
longer  to  restrain  his  tears,  cried  out  that  be  willingly 
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mrdonecl  Aniioch,  after  the  example  of  Christ  who  had 
forgiven  his  very  executioners.  The  pardon  was  fitU^ 
unreserved;  and  did  infinite  honor  to  the  clemency  of 
Theodosias. 

Theodosius  and  Ambrose.— Three  years  after  on  a 
similar  occasion »  he  appeared  to  forget  his  own  principles* 
The  populace  of  Thessalonicav  in  &  tumultnous  insuiTec- 
tioUy  stoned  their  governor  to  death:  Theodosius,  who 
then  resided  at  Milan,  was  so  indignant  at  this  outrage, 
that  he  issued  a  command  for  the  soldiery  to  be  let  loose 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Thesf^alonica  during  three  hmirs,  and 
the  commission  was  executed  with  such  fury,  that  seven 
thousand  persons  were  put  to  the  sword.  No  sooner  was 
the  hnly  archbishop  of  Milan.  St.  Amhrosc,  informed  of 
the  awful  d(M'd,  then  he  decdared  to  the  emperor  that  he 
could  not  admit  him  into  the  Cliundi.  nor  to  the  ]):ntici- 
pation  of  the  sacred  niysterie.«.  until  lie  iiad  atoned,  )ty 
an  exemphiry  penance,  for  the  enormity  of  the  crime 
hitcly  committed.  Theodo.^ins  humhly  .«nhmilted  to  the 
decision  of  the  holy  prelate,  and  remained  thus  excluded 
from  the  Church  for  eight  months,  at  tlie  end  of  which 
time  St.  Ambrose,  moved  by  his  tears  and  lively  repent- 
ance, u^^ain  admitted  him;  on  condition,  however,  that 
he  would  ever  after,  in  order  to  avoid  similar  faults,  post- 
]»onc  for  thirty  days  the  execution  oven  of  just  sentences 
of  death.  Theodofiius  willingly  yielded  to  the  proposal, 
and.  bv  this  docility,  left  it  uncertain  which  is  more 
worthy  of  admiration,  the  firmness  of  the  archbishop  or 
thepiety  of  the  emperor.  . 

He  had  scarcely  returned  to  Constantinople,  when  a 
fresh  and  disastrous  revolution,  caused  by  the  mnrder 
of  Talentinian  IL,  oblijped  him  to  make  a  new  expedi- 
tion into  the  West.  That  yonng  emperor,  trainea  up 
to  virtue  by  the  instructions  and  examples  of  Theodo- 
sius, knew  already  how  to  conduct  himself  with  great 
wisdom,  and  gave  every  day  greater  hopes  of  a  fortunate 
and  glorious  reiL^n.  Being  told  that  some  suspicions, 
though  il!  founded,  were  entertained  concerning  his 
morals,  he  dismissed  without  delay  the  persons  whose 
society  might  become  dangerous  to  bis  virtue.  He  over- 
eftme  his  excessiie  fondness  for  ^he  games  and  shows  of 
the  circus,  by  abolishing  the  games,  and  causing  all  the 
beasts  destined  for  them  or  for  the  chase,  to  be  killed  on 
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tlic  same  (iuv.  A1t]i(>nirl»  l^e  had  found  the  treasury  ex- 
hanstcMl.  iiu  soiieilalinii  (»!'  his  rourtins  coiiM  vvvv  induce 
him  to  auguicut  the  taxes.  His  coiiduet  ohtMiuod  respect 
even  from  the  harbariuns,  iiiid  jie  was  ciuKaA oiiTii^  bj 
every  means  u\  hU  jmwer  to  procure  abuMdaiieo  and  tran- 
(juiliity  to  liis  >uhj*n  ts,  wlien  u  crn«d  ]dot  prepan'd  by 
Arhiigaales,  llu'  ^fueral  of  his  troops,  deprived  him  of 
thi'  empire  and  of  life,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  after  a  reiga 
of  nine  yearH  since  the  death  of  (Iratian  (a.d.  ll'ii'Z), 

The  usurper  Eugenius.-  luiense  was  the  affliction 
of  Tiieodo.sius,  wljen  he  learned  the  nielaneholy  fate  of 
this  excellent  prince,  his  brotlier-in-law,  nis  partner  in 
the  empire,  and  his  sincere  friend.  Justice,  liumanity 
and  conscience  obliging  him  to  avenge  the  death  of  Val- 
entinian  and  punish  the  murderers,  he  spent  two  years  in 
making  adequate  preparation:)  for  this  new  expedition, 
which  )ie  justly  sunposed  would  be  difficult  and  bloody ; 
for  Arbogastcd  haa  a  great  reputation  for  skill  in  war, 
and  a  stron*^  party  on  EIb  side.  Still,  being  of  barbarian 
extraction,  no  did  not  dare  assnme  the  imperial  sceptre 
himself,  but  phiced  it  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  Engenios, 
a  proud,  ambitious  man,  who- had  been  a  secretary  of  the 
late  emperor,  and  had  taken  part  in  his  assassination. 

The  two  armies  advanced  against  each  other,  the  one 
from  Gaul,  under  the  commana  of  the  two  usurpers,  who 
had  the  image  ^  of  the  false  gods  carried  before  them  ;  the 
other  from  'i'hnicc,  under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  and 
commanded  by  Tlieodosius  in  person.  They  met  in  the 
north-east  of  Italy,  about  thirty  miles  from  Aqnileia. 
Here  a  gei\cral  engagement  took  place,  which  the  impor- 
tance of  the  cause,  the  number  and  discipline  of  the 
troops,  the  heroic  intrepidity  of  Theodosius  and  the  des- 
perate courage  of  Arbogastes,  rendered  extremely  fu- 
rious and  ol)stinate.  It  laste<l  two  days,  on  the  first  of 
which,  without  either  side  having  any  decisive  loss  or 
advantage,  there  was  a  tremendous  slaughter  of  the 
bravest  troops  of  Tlicodo^in^.  The  )>ious  emperor  s})ent 
the  following  inght  in  praycM",  placing  his  confidence  in 
Ood  whnse  cnnse  he  supported,  more  than  in  bis  own 
ability  and  valor.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  he  again  drew 
up  hi?  army,  and.  taking  his  shield  ami  cutlass,  panrcl^ 
jUUt  with  ardur  against  the  enemy.  " 

Jh'iQ  was  the  luomeut  which  heaven  Imd  chosen^  iu 
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order  to  declare  visibly  in  his  favor.  On  a  sudden,  fright- 
ful  whirlwinds  arose,  which  directed  all  their  violence 
against  the  rebels,  broke  their  ranks,  aii<l  forced  their 
shields  t'roin  their  hands.  Their  nrrows  turned  against 
themselves,  while  those  of  their  opponents  received  addi- 
tional furee  from  the  wind.*  Thus  exposeii.  I>liii<led  by 
the  dust,  and  overpowered  by  the  .<torm,  they  either  fell 
on  the  field  of  battle,  or  threw  theni>elve>,  in  tlieir  lliLrht. 
into  a  nei^^hborinj?  river.  Arbo^asies,  ^t'eing  that  all  was 
lost,  stabbed  hiin.self.  and  died  in  r;iL'p  ;nid  despair. 
Eugeniiis  was  brought  in  chains  bv  hi.^  ow  ii  M*idiers  before 
Theoilo.-iiis,  who  presently  cotnienmed  liiin  t<»  death:  but 
the  generous  conqueror  paiduned  all  the  others  of  their 
party.  The  .-^laughter  ceased,  and  the  two  armies  mingled 
together,  exulting  with  joy.  one  for  its  victory,  the  other 
for  its  defeat,  and  both  looking  on  their  pious  emperor  as 
really  invincible. 

Death  of  Theodosius. — This  memorable  battle, 
which  was  fought  on  the  *jth  of  September  (a.d.  394), 
subjected  all  the  West  to  Theodosius.  lie  lived  but  a 
short  time  after  this  glorious  trinmph  over  his  enemies: 
continnal  labors  and  hardships,  especially  at  the  head  of 
armies^  had  exhausted  his  constitution,  and,  after  linger* 
iug  for  some  weeks,  he  died  in  the  middle  of  the  follow- 
ing January  (a«d.  395),  at  the  affe  of  fiftj,  after  a  reign 
of  sixteen  years.  This  was  the  last  reign  which  saw  all 
the  parts  of  the  Boman  empire  anited  under  the  sway  of 


•  SMSoerstem  KecUa.  ttUt,  ttb,  V.  r.  95;— Socomen.  lib.  VII.  r.  M;— 

Orosius,  lib.  VII.  r.  3 ;— Theodoret,  Hh.  v.  r.  24;  .  sprcijilly  St.  Auunstlno, 
who  had  leanied  the  fart  in  question  from  the  V6r>' wililiera  of  Eugenius 
who  had  l)een  pre^^ent  at  the  battle,  m  he  hitnmlf  relates  tn  these  terms: 
**lfilites  nobis,  qui  aderarit,  rptulerunt,  oxtorta  sibi  esse  de  maitibu.s  quas; 
curaque  jaciebantur,  ciim  a  Theodosii  partibus  v»iheinen««  vfiinis  in  t.pt 
D<»Q  aoliim  qujBcumoue  iu  eos  jaciebantur  corjcitatissinu'  rapfu  t,  vt  ruui 
etfam  ii»soruin  tela  ra  eomm  eiinwra  retorqueret;  "  l>v  ('h  ititte  Jh  i,  lib. 
V.  r.  '2i'<.  M<  Tf'MVf'r  p<K*t  <  laii  I  in.  tliou^rb  a  heathen,  d«'8<^Tibes  the 
same  thu^t,  iii  Uia  ou  the  thii«i  couBuUhip  of  the  yuuiig  euiperor 

H^rins: 

Te  propter,  gelidis  aqnilo  de  montc  procelUs 

Obruit  adversas  acies,  revohitaque  tela 

Vertit  111  rnit'torps.  et  ttirbino  rppprilit  bnstas.  • 

O  tilmiuui  Jilectf  Deo,  cui  fuudit  ub  aiilrii*  

.tulus  armatas  hieme«;  cul  militat  SBther,  .  '  ■   '  . 

fit  oo&Jmati  Teuiunt  ad  clissica  ventll  •    -        -  ; 
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the  same  soTereign.  At  the  solemn  service  performed, 
according  to  custom,  for  his  departed  soul,  St.  Ambrose 
deliveinad  the  funeral  oiatiou  in  presence  of  the  whole 
army  :  after  which  his  body  was  transferred  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  deposited  in  the  Mausoleum  of  the  great 
Constantine  witli  whom  he  shares  in  the  just  praises  and 
adiniration  of  posterity. 

Theodosius*  character. — In  fact,  every  public  nchieve- 
ment  of  this  emperor  would  Ruftice  to  make  illustrious  a 
long  reign.  He  restored  the  majesty  of  the  empire,  made 
the  people  under  him  constantly  happy,  and  eonquered  all 
his  enemies,  who  were  equally  the  eiieuiies  of  the  state. 
He  subdued  the  (ioths,  drove''back  the  Huns  and  Sanna- 
tians,  kei)t  the  Persiuns  in  eonstiint  awe,  overcame  two  pow- 
erful usurpers,  check  ■!  the  Ariau  and  Macedonian  here- 
sies, almost  completed  the  dentruction  of  idohitry  without 
slieddini^  a  drop  of  bh>()d.  and  i)ubli6hed  a  ^roat  number 
of  laws  so  wise  and  excellent,  as  to  place  him  far  above 
the  wisest  legislators  of  antiquity.  Uaving  nothing  in 
view  but  the  happiness  of  mankind,  he  commanded  oy  a 
formal  edict,  that,  on  Easter-day,  all  persons  detained  in 
prison,  whose  pardon  would  not  endanger  the  interests 
and  *;uod  order  of  society,  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  it 
vas  on  this  occasion  that  he  added  the  memorable  words 
already  mentioned  :  0  that  I  could  even  raise  the  dead 
to  life ! " 

In  his  appearance  and  deportment,  Theodosins  was 
dignified,  but  at  the  same  time,  cheerful,  mild,  courteous 
and  affable.  He  always  kept  himself  free,  not  only  from 
gross  vices,  but  even  from  those  which  most  easily  fitid 
admission  to  the  heart,  such  as  ambition  and  vain  glory; 
he  never  undertook  any  war,  except  from  necessity,  and 
thongh  eminently  skilled  and  successful  in  the  command 
of  armies,  alwa3's  blamed  the  proud  spirit  of  Marin s, 
Svlla,  and  other  such  conquerors,  whom  he  said  it  should 
be  his  constant  endeavor  to  resemble  us  little  |>ossihlc. 
His  in*'liuat ions  were  naturally  violent,  but  kept  under 
restraint  :  and,  if  he  committed  any  fault,  he  soon  re- 
paired it  ill  a  manner  which  did  lionor  to  bis  character. 
Hence  the  IIolv  Fathers,  eeelesiastical  anihurs  and  coun- 
cils, are  unanimous  in  prupu^ing  Theodo^ius  as  a  model 
for  Christian  princes.  Pagati  writers  themselves,  with 
the  exception  of  the  furious  Zotimus^  agree  in  praising 
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his  extraordinary  merit  and  qiiulilicat ions  :  Aurolius 
Victor,  in  particular,  iUk-s  not  hesitate  to  rt  p resent  him  as 
an  ac('onn»lished  hero,  far  riupcrior  to  Trajan,  whose  cnu- 
nent  finalities  he  posbessed  without  any  of  his  vices.  The 
same  historian  adds  thai  the  virtue  of  Theodosius  con- 
tiuually  increfised  with  his   prosperity  and   vietories ; 

E raise  which,  to  every  rellcctiug  miud,  Uiust  appear  most 
onorable. 


Feom  the  death  of  Theoclosias  mnat  be  dated  the  final 
decline  of  the  empire.  He  had  maintained  it  in  ita  for- 
mer greatness;  he  left  it  in  all  its  glory  to  his  sons  Hono* 
rias  and  Arcadins;  but  he  could  not  transmit  to  these 
voung  princes  his  consummate  prudence^  valor  and  ability. 
Their  want  of  talent,  resolution  and  energy  left  theini 
almost  constantly  exposed  to  the  insults  of  Wbarians^ 
and  to  the  ambitions  intrigues  of  their  own  ministers. 

ArcadittS  in  the  East.— Arcadius,  the  eMer  of  the 
two,  was  emperor  of  the  East.  Ilis  reign,  which  lasted 
thirteen  veara,  offers  nothing  reniarka!)le,  except  the 
ravages  of  the  Huns  in  Thrace,  and  of  the  Isauriaiis  in 
lA^sser  Asia;  the  power,  ambition  and  miserable  death  of 
*  Kufinns,  Eutropius  and  Gainas,  who  successively  sup- 
planted each  other  at  court;  and  the  unju^^t  ]rersecution 
carried  on  by  jealous  enemies  against  tlie  iihistrious  iSt. 
John  Chrvsostom,  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  who 
died  in  exile  (a.  d.  4(>7),  after  having  filled  the  whole 
world  vvitii  the  fame  of  his  golden  eloquence.  Arcadius 
died  one  year  after  him,  and  was  succeeded  bj  his  sou 
Theodosius  the  yonnL'f'r. 

Honorius  in  the  West. — The  n  iirn  of  Hononus  in 
tli^»  western  part  of  the  empire,  wsis  hmtrer  and  still  more 
dif*astrous  than  that  of  liis  Ijrother  Arcadins.  lu  vari- 
ous calamities  originated  eliielly  in  the  vjicilhit  iiiL*"  <^'on- 
dact  of  his  prime  minister  Siilico.  who  having  raisud  him- 
self to  that  hififh  station  hy  important  services  nnder 
''i'lieodosius afterwards  listened  only  to  the  f*ngjje.shons  of 
his  unbounded  amhition  :  defending  or  betraying'  the 
8'ate.  as  best  united  liis  own  interest.  At  first,  all 
things  prospered  under  hmi;  he  desiroyed  two  numer- 
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ons  armies  of  Gotlis  und  other  barhnriaiis  who  had 
invaded  Italy,  ono  condiu  tcd  by  Ahiri<\  w  lium  ha  oblig^ed 
to  retreut  Ix/vond  the  Al{)s  (A.  D.  4U*-i);  the  other  corii- 
manded  bv  Uadagasiii.s,  who  lost  nearly  all  his  troups  and 
was  himself  slain  near  Florence  (405). 

Soon  after  t  his  di  feat,  other  liordes  of  barbarians  made 
a  successful  irruption  into  the  empire,  und  crossing  the 
Khine  (400),  be^an  to  conquer  its  richest  provinces, 
encouraged,  it  is  l>e)ieyed,  by  Stilico  himself .  The  design 
of  that  aimbitioas  mau  seems  to  have  been  to  throw  insQ- 
perable  difficulties  in  the  way  t>f  Honorius,  in  order  to 
undermine  his  power,  if  he  would  not  consent  to  resign 
his  crown.  To  convince  Honorius  of  the  plot  contrived 
by  his  minister^  was  no  easy  task;  at  length,  he  opened 
his  eyes,  and  was  so  readily  seconded  by  the  tronps,  that 
the  traitor  and  all  his  partisans  suffered  capital  punish- 
ment, most  of  them  however  without  the  orders  of  the 
emperor,  who  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  check  the  fury 
of  the  soldiery. 

The  detection  of  the  intrigues  of  Stilico  did  not  stop 
the  progress  of  the  barbarians.  While  the  Alemauni  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Burgundians  on  the  other,  occupied 
the  territories  alon^^  the  Rhine,  the  Suevi,  Alans  and  Van- 
dals proceeded  farther,  and  during  three  successive  years 
plundered  the  different  provinces  and  cities  of  Gaul. 
After  this,  in  401).  they  passed  over  to  Spnin,  whore  thev  * 
spttled,  the  Suevi  in  the  north,  the  Alans  in  th(^  west,  and 
the  Vandals  in  the  sonth,  the  eastern  part  only  being  left 
to  the  Romans. 

Rome  sacked  by  Alaric. — But  the  most  formidable 
of  all  the  enemies  of  Rome  was  Alaric.  the  leader  of  the 
(roths.  Driven  awiiy  S(>mo  years  before,  he  re-entered 
Italv  with  an  ardent  desire  uf  avcnirini/  his  defeat,  liun- 
orius  and  his  court,  whose  rosid.Miee  was  then  at  Ravenna 
near  the  Adriatic  sea,  opposed  to  hiui  only  protracted 
neijotiat  ions  and  ineffectual  promises,  a  mode  of  defence 
more  ealculated  to  inflame  the  intli<;njit  ion,  than  to  check 
the  progress  of  a  warlike  chieftain.  Rome  was  besieged, 
and  after  enduring  the  horrors  of  a  cruel  famine,  was 
taken  by  surprise  and  treason  during  the  night.  The 
conqueror  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers,  who 
accordinj^ly  spreading  themselves  through  every  Quarter 
of  the  city,  soon  produced  a  scene  of  general  desolatiom 
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many  buildings  were  fired,  and  a  fnrions  tempest  served 
at  the  same  time,  to  increase  the  devastation  spread  by  the 
barbarians  (  v.  i).  410). 

Thus  did  Homo  Insp,  in  thn  s'paee  of  a  few  hours,  that 
power.  ?]")lpn<lor  and  niai^nilicence  uhirh  had  made  it» 
for  s<  *T!i:in V  a^es,  tiir  tirst  city  h\  the  world.  Numbers  of 
its  ii;ii;il)i^inls  fled  in  all  directions,  cscn  to  the  m<»st  dis- 
tant {»rn\  inces,  carrvi5'.tr  evei-yu  here  the  news  (d'lhc  irrcat 
cataijLro|die  of  which  rhcy  \v»M-.'the  \i<-tims.  'I'his  cv»  Tit 
was,  even  in  countries  the  nn»i  remote,  a  .siihji  <t  nf  deej) 
grief;  and  the  >iL:ht  nf  so  many  ilhustrinus  families  now 
reduced  to  tlic  ulmu.->t  distress-*,  excited  universal  com- 
mistiraliun,  as  St.  Augustine  and  St.  .hMorue  relitc* 
Still  Rome.  Tiot  ha\iii;f  b<*en  lotallv  (h'>ir(Aed,  <*oiitiuued 
to  exist,  and  even  repaired  in  a  ;.Meat  measure  its  losses, 
but  beini;  once  deirratled  hv  the  (^oths,  it  hecanie  a  sort 
of  by- word  among  other  barbarians,  and  its  nuijesty  as 
capital  of  the  Roman  empire,  had  departed  forever. 

Alaric  did  not  think  proper  to  retain  his  concjuest.  but 
setting  out  after  a  few  days,  be  pursued  his  march  witli- 
ont  obstacle  towards  the'  aotithem  extremity  of  Italy. 
Uis  intention  was^  to  pass  over  the  strait  into  Sicily,  and 
thence  to  Africa^  where  he  .thought  he  could  obtain  a 
more  desirable  and  permanent  settlement;  but  a  violent 
storm  interfered  with  his  plans,  and  death  put  an  end 
to  all  Ills  designs.  He  was  carried  'off  by  a  violent  dis- 
eaacj  and  left  the  conduct  of  the  Ctoths  to  Ataulphus, 
his  brother-in-law,  and  the  faithful  companion  of  his 
victorious  campaigns.  His  followers  regretted  him  as 
the  hero -of  their  nation,  and  the  chief  author  of  the  • 
great  power  and  influence  which  they  had  acquired  in 
western  Europe.  According  to  the  custom  of  northern 
barbarians,  of  concealing  the  sepulchres  of  extraordinary 
men,  tliey  changed  for  a  while  the  course  of  a  email  river 
near  Oozenza,  and  havin<j  du<r  a  dee])  <xrave  in  the  hed  of 
the  channel,  deposited  there  the  body  of  Alaric  with  many 
valuable  objects^  and  afterwards  made  llic  waters  resume 
their  former  course. 


•St.  Auiinst.  fh'Ch-.  fhi.  fib  A.  r.  'X\i  -  St.  Jop»ni'",  h)>i!ff.tHi  Priiviiiiiim 
Hlih.^W.  j'n  K'rr*-*.- Thpv  thpmwlvpn  wen*  v1»»Ued  l«y  fM»ri»nil  of  thmie 
lUiblr*  f»ejili\''h;  niiil  thoy  shovvp^i  I  y  t r«Mif|n!  i  on  tliis  <»i  (  Msi<»n,  i\v.\t 
thf*  rhnritv  xv  hi«*h  ftn'rn  it.  'l  thoir  hp;irt*i,  \vns  not  loss  ;i»lmiral'lo  than  thn 
p^nius  nrni  l«*an»jng  whi«'li  have  nii.sed  tlieiu  to  the  tirst  ruuk  unionjj;  tlie 
doctois  ol  the  Chiuch. 
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The  Ootbs  now  returned  to  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
advanced  into  Ganl,  where  they  had  to  encounter  many 
obstacles  in  their  endeavors  to  effect  a  settlement:  at 
lenprth,  they  were  permitted  by  the  liomans,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  occupy  the  provinces  contiguous  to 
the  Pyrenees.  For  this  advantageous  treaty  t lie  Uciliic 
nation  was  indebted  chiefly  to  the  abilities  of  king  Vai- 
lia,  the  third  successor  of  Alaric. 

About  tliis  time  aLs(»,  the  Romans  began  to  lose  their 
influenc3  in  (Jreat  Britain.  llonorins  having  recalled 
from  tliat  distant  province  its  legionary  troops  whose 
presence  was  ncce.-sjirv  to  repel  dangers  nearer  home,  the 
whole  country  reaiained  exposed  to  tlir  inroads  of  the 
Picts  and  SLots.  two  tribes  inhabiting  the  nortli  of  the 
ishuid.  Sonu*  troops,  it  is  true,  were  again  sent  t^)  ti  -'^ist 
the  Ikitons  and  drive  back  their  foes;  but  as  the -uc- 
cor>  were  granted  only  for  a  time,  the  re^tlrss  Pii  ls  and 
Scots  renewed  their  depredations  wiih  ^lu  cess  and  perse- 
verance for  nearly  forty  years,  so  as  to  render  the  country 
as  niiserabh',  < hi  ring  that  time  as  it  had  been  prosperous 
under  the  Romans. 

Beginning:  of  France.— To  tlie  close  of  the  career  of 
Honoriu.s  ni.my  writers  trace  back  the  beginning  of  the 
French  monarchy.  According  to  them,  the  Franks,  a 
powerful  (ierman  tribe,  crossed  the  Uhine  in  the  year  4:30 
with  Pharamond  their  king,  and  wrested  the  north  of 
GanI  from  the  Konuius;  but  others  believe  that  their 
fGlrst  real  settlement  upon  the  Boman  territories  must  be 
referred  only  to  the  year  438  or  440,  during  the  reign  of 
King  Clodio.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  in  gen- 
eral the  affairs  of  the  empire,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Honorius,  wore  a  more  favorable  appearance. 
Several  provinces  were  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  usur- 
pation and  tyranny^  and  a  successful  check  was  given  for 
a  time  to  tlie  progress  of  the  barbarians.  'J 'he  principal 
author  of  these  happy  changes  was  Constantius,  a  man  of 
uncommon  ability  and  virtue,  which  he  displayed  during 
ten  years  by  the  prudence  with  whi(  li  he  directed  political 
operations,' and  by  the  glory  whi(di  lie  acquired  m  com- 
manding tlie  armies.  Asa  reward  for  so  tnany  services, 
H«>T»orins.  besides  L^iving  him  his  sister  Plaeidia  in  mar- 
riage, eonferred  on  him  tlie  tith^  of  \n<justns,  a  title  which 
he  did  not  enjoy  more  than  seven  months;  he  received  it  in 
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Febrnary,  and  died  in  the  following  September  (a.  p.  421). 
\ot  loiiij  after  (in  4'^'.l)  Iloiioiius  liim.self  die<l  at  the  age 
uf  thiriy-niiie,  after  a  reign  of  twent v-eight  years:  a 
prince,  not  altogether  unwortliy  of  esteem,  if  we  consider 
his  benetieent  intentions  and  private  virtues;  but  certainly 
unfit  from  his  want  of  resolution  and  capaoitv,  to  govern 


times  in  which  he  lived. 

TAt.i::VTI!VIA!V  III.    I!V  THE  WEf(T;~i:%  THE 
EAfilT.THEOUOSlUiill.OR  THE  I'OU.XGEB.— 

The  late  emperor  having  left  no  children,  his  crown  • 
was,  withsome  uiiBcult\ .  transferred  to  von  ng  Valentinian, 
his  nephew,  the  son  oi  Placid ia  and  Constantius.  This 
young  prince  received  from  bis  mother  a  religious  educa- 
tion, but  profited  so  little  by  it,  that  ho  is  more  known 
in  history  for  his  etTeminate  and  dissolute  life,  than  forany 
active  share  that  he  took  in  the  important  transactions  of 
his  reign. 

Pulcheria. — Thco<]o.-ius  the  ynnn^^cr  still  reigned  in 
the  East,  as  h«'  Itad  done  sinr-c  lliu  death  of  his  father 
Arcadius.  l)niin«x  his  ciiiliiiiood,  the  state  was  governed 
first  by  the  |»refi'et  Antheniius,  a  nuin  truly  deserviuL''  nf 
his  hiLfh  otliee.  whieh  he  held  six  vears.  T^his  able  inin- 
istcr  re])elled  forei;rn  inva-iniis.  forlified  the  iiontiers, 
budt  new  walls  arou ml  (.'ousianliuople,  and  procured  for 
tlic  empire  a  prof(»und   })eace.    Afterwani^,  'i'heuih»ius 


but  sixteen  years  old,  already  evinced  extraordinary  pru- 
dence and  a  vigor  of  mind  equal  to  her  piety.  At  Louie, 
she  preserved  good  order  and  tranquillity,  and  at  the  same 
time  cauf?ed  the  Roman  name  to  be  respected  abroad.  A 
new  war  having  become  necessary  against  the  Persians,  ail 
its  operations  and  various  campaigns  were  so  successfully 
conducted,  that  King  Varanes  V.  saw  himself  obliged, 
after  many  defeats,  to  consent  to  a  treaty  of  peace  on  the 
conditions  dictated  by  the  court  of  Constantinople. 

Unfortnnat^y^  Theodosius  did  not  always  act  conform- 
ably to  the  views  and  counsels  of  his  sister^  but  suffered  his 
mind  to  be  prepossessed  against  her  by  the  intrigues  of 


calamitous  and  disorderly 
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crafty  and  ambitions  persons,  desiroiis  of  having  a  greater, 

share  in  the  government.  From  that  time,  the  prosperity 
of  the  state  rapidly  declined  Many  provinces  were  laid 
waste  by  the  barbarians  on  different  sidc>,  and  tlir  honor  of 
the  empire  wa^  trampled  iin<lprfoot  by  Attila,  the  (lerce  kiiia: 
of  the  linns,  who  forced  Tlieodosius  to]):iy  liini  an  aiiniial 
tribute  equally  onerous  and  di^j^raci  fnl.  These  evils  ori^^in- 
ated  in  tlie  wmkness  and  iTidulcnci' of  ilie  cni})eror  himself; 
for,  though  he  p<)>sc's>^ed  the  (jualifi'vHt  idus  of  a  good  scindar, 
and  most  of  the  virtues  to  he  dcsiied  in  a  j)rivate  life, 
he  knew  neitlu  r  iiow  to  govern  and  command,  uor  how 
to  choose  good  niiiiisters  and  generals*. 

iEtius  and  Bonifacius. — The  West  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  continued  still  to  be  the  theatre  oi"  ruui  e  complicated 
and  calamitous  events.  There  existed,  at  this  time,  two 
men  whose  talents  did  (Mjual  iionor  to  the  state,  viz. .(ieneral 
^^]tius.  and  Count  Bonifai  c,  governor  of  Ali  ii  a.  The  for- 
mer was  justly  renowned  as  a  commander  and  a  politician, 
but  so  higii minded  that  he  could  not  brook  the  idea  of 
any  one  being  his  equal  in  talents  and  glory.  The  latter, 
as  brave  and  skilful  perhaps  as  iStius  himself,  surpassed 
him  in  moderation  and  disinterestedness;  8til3  he  had  not 
fortitude  enough  to  submit  patiently  to  great  injustice. 

iEtiuSy  whose  design  was  to  ruin  Boniface,  secretly 
wrote  to  him  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  to  tell  him 
that  he  was  in  great  danger;  the  empress  Placidia 
being  now  so  incensed  against  him,  that,  in  case  of  his  re- 
turn to  court,  his  death  would  inevitably  follow.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  artful  impostor  persnaded  the  empress 
that  Boniface  souglit  to  make  himself  independent  in 
Africa,  adding*  with  great  protestations  of  zeal  for  her 
interest,  that  the  only  prudent  course  she  could  adopt 
was  to  recall  him  without  delay,  and,  should  he  refuse  to 
obey  lier  order,  to  treat  him  as  a  rel)eL 

The  Vandals  In  Africa. — Placidia,  not  suspecting 

any  treachery,  followed  this  advice  without  further  inquiry. 

Houiface  r.M'cived  a  summons  to  leave  Afri(?a:  but  as  he 
himself  entertainc*!  stroTig  suspicions  of  the  designs  of  the 
court,  iustead  of  ob«\viT!g,  he  i*aiscd  troops  to  oppose  those 
senta'^ainst  hiui  and  thus,  by  the  very  means  whinh  he  se- 
lected to  prove  his  innocence,  became  really  guilty.  Not 
lonsjafrer,  both  he  tmd  P!aei<lia  di^eovercd  the  imposture  of 
.^Lius  but  its  evil  coase(iueuccs  were  now  irreparable.  Bon- 
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iface  bad  already  called  to  his  aid  and  introduced  into  Africa 
the  Vandals  of  Spain,  wlipm  be  could  not  afterwards  expels 
when  ]ie  retnmcd  to  a  sense  of  his  duty.  These  barba- 
rianSy  having  at  their  head  Genseric,  a  warlike  and  san- 
j^uinary  prince^  overran  tlie  wimlo  country  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  a  torrent,  'i'liose  rich  and  fertile  provinces,  whose 
habitants  had  provoked  by  their  corruption  and  vices  the 
wrath  of  Gotl,  were  soon  delu^xed  with  blood  and  covered 
with  ashes.  The  \'andals  established  in  the  midst  of  these 
riiins,  the  ?e:it  of  their  own  power  which  histed  one  hun- 
dred and  six  years  (from  4'*8  to  534),  when  Africa  was 
restored  to  the  empire  by  the  arms  of  f^elisarius. 

Bonifacius*  death.— In  the  mean  wliile,  the  empress 
durst  not  punish  the  ])erti(ly  of  .Eiin<,  who  was  more 
jjowerfiil  than  lierself.  All  slie  could  do  a;^ainst  him  was 
to  heslow  new  dignities  and  all  po<sil»le  marks  of  disti?ie- 
tion  on  Count  Boniface,  with  whom  she  was  now  per- 
fectlv  reconciled.  This  was  addiiifr  fuel  to  t!ie  flnme:  and 
as  .'titius  considered  the  increase  of  authority  in  his  rival 
as  derogatory  to  his  own,  the  two  generals  took  the 
lield  in  support  of  their  respective  pretensions.  lu  the 
battle  that  ensued,  Boniface  was  vict(>rious;  but  his  suc- 
cess cost  him  his  life:  he  received  a  dangerous  wound,  of 
which  lie  died  at  the  expiration  of  three  months  (a.d. 


repairing,  bv  glorious  serTices.  the  disasters  which  his 
jealousy  had  brought  upon  the  state.  lie,  from  that 
time,  showed  himself  an  insuperable  barrier  a;rainBt  all 
the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies,  defeated  the  Gotbs  in  the 
soath  of  Gaul,  the  Franks  in  the  north,  and  other  barba- 
rians near  the  frontiers  of  Germany  and  Italy.  Shortly 
after  these  achievements,  si  new  anil  most  furious  storm 
arose  from  the  East,  which  engaged  all  his  attention  and 
required  all  the  exertions  of  his  courage. 

The  Huns  under  Attila.— Attila.  king  of  the  Huns, 
and  leader  of  an  immense  multitude  of  barbarians  gathered 
from  the  north  of  Asia  an<l  Europe,  intended  to  ravage 
and  plunder  the  westeni,  as  he  had  done  the  eastern  prov- 
inces of  the  empire.  He  advanced  towards  Gaul  with  an 
army  of  five  hundred,  or.  according  to  some  authors,  of 
seven  hundred  thousand  men,  leaving  everywhere  such 
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dreadful  marks  of  his  passage,  that  he  was  justly  called, 
and  called  himself  the  Sconrf/e  of  dfod,  iih  very  couiite- 
naiiee  was  turrilic:  he  had  an  enuniious  head,  small  and 
bright  eyes,  a  flat  nose,  a  swarthy  couipluxion,  and  he 
appeared,  in  all  his  deportment,  haughty,  fierce  and 
threatening. 

In  the  Tear  451,  this  terrible  conqueror  crossed  the 
Rhine,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Gaul,  sacking 
and  burning  all  the  towns  in  his  way.  At  last  he  was 
stopped  before  the  walls  of  Orleans  by  a  vigorous  and 


induced  the  Visigoths  and  the  Franks  to  unite  with  him 
against  the  common  enemy,  was  hastening  to  the  relief  of 
the  town;  ho  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  it  from  dostmc- 
tion.  The  Uuns,  having  broken  the  gates,  were  beg[in- 
ning  to  enter  and  plunder  the  city,  when  iEtin<,  coming 
from  the  opposite  direction,  suddenly  appeared  with  his 
army,  and  immediately  charged  the  barbarians.  Their 
surprise  and  teiror  were  equal  to  the  suddenness  and  vio- 
lence of  the  attack.  Those  who  had  already  Igst  them- 
selves in  the  streets,  were  slain  or  compelled  to  fly,  while 
Attila,  foaming  with  rage,  endeavored  to  rally  tiie  fugi- 
tives without  tiie  city,  lie  then  began  to  retreat  towards 
the  Rhine;  ^Etius  closely  folh)wed  him  at  the  head  of  his 
troopis  and  alIio>.  nud  overtook  him  in  the  vast  plains  of 
(Jhalons  in  r'li:irn]i;ii'_rne. 

Battle  of  Chaions.^l^nrnpc  had  never  beheld  two 
arniii's  .so  numerous  as  these  in  presence  of  one  another; 
the  iirniy  of  /Etius,  it  is  siiid,  was  almost  equal  to  that  of 
Atiihi.  Tlio  wliolc  plain,  :is  far  af  the  eye  could  reach, 
beiii^LT  filled  with  a  count  less  multitudt'  of  battalions  brist- 
ling with  iron  and  brass,  exliibited  fur  some  moments  a 
most  imposing  spectacle,  which  was  soon  changed  into  a 
frightful  scene  by  the  fury  of  the  combatants.  The  king 
of  the  Iluns  animated  his  troops  by  wnrd  und  example; 
/Elius  displayed  that  consummate  skill  and  intrepidity, 
for  which  he  has  been  surnamed  the  last  of  Ihe  Rorihrni^. 
Like  him,  his  soldiers  fought  with  wonderful  rmirage; 
still,  it  appears  that  the  Visigoths  won,  on  that  famous 
day,  the  prize  of  valor  and  had  the  principal  share  in  the 
victory.  After  havin^j  broken  and  routed  the  enemy's 
left  wing,  they  fell  with  such  irresistible  fury  upon  the 
centre  of  the  Huns,  that  Attila  himsdlf  was  in  great  dan- 
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ffer.  Frightened,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  aban* 
dotted  to  the  Romans  and  their  allies  the  field  of  battle 
strewn  with  one  hnndred  and  eighty  thousand,  some  sav, 
nearly  three  hundred  thousand  dead  bodies*  Horrible 
indeed  mast  the  slaughter  have  been,  since,  according  to 
the  common  report  of  historians,  a  little  neighboring 
stream  was  swelled  like  a  torrent,  by  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  flowed  into  its  channel. 

The  battle  having  ended  only  at  dnsk,  the  confeder- 
ates were  not  certain  of  tlieir  advantn^ro  till  the  day  fol- 
lowing. The  joy  of  the  victory  wliirli  they  had  gained 
was  damped  by  the  consideratir^n  of  their  own  loss,  and 
particularly  l)v  the  death  of  kinic  Theodoric,  who  had 
been  killed  while  bravely  hghuui;  at  the  head  of  his 
Visigoths.  His  bod\"  wa^^  fonitd  amr>ntr  heaps  of  the 
slnifi.  and  buried  with  great  honors  on  tiir  ticl<i  of  battle. 
Then  .Eiius  dismissed  his -alii''-,  in  the  just  ho^ie  that 
thr  Kunian  militia  would  now  be  suiiicicnt  to  drive  liie 
enomy  from  (itiul:  nor  was  he  disappointed:  Attila. 
though  still  jiroud  and  eager  f<»r  rcvyugo,  removed  Inn 
cam]),  and  n'ti?-»'d  bevon(l  the  Uhine. 

Attila  invades  Italy. — No  hiter  than  the  next  year 
(45*^),  this  undaunted  conqnoror  reappeared,  and  revenged 
hicnself  for  the  terrible  blow  he  ha«l  irccived  in  (Jaul.  by 
plundering  and  laying  waste  the  noj  iijern  pari  of  Italy. 
He  first  laid  siege  to  the  important  and  well  fortified  city 
of  Aijuileia.  lliis  celebrated  town  had,  tifty-two  years 
before,  repelled  the  combined  clTorts  of  Hadairasius  and 
Aluric,  and  now  resisted  for  three  months  all  the  attacks 
of  Attila.  The  Huns  were  dispirited,  and  their  leader 
himself  began  to  think  of  abandoning  the  siege,  when  he 
perceived  storks  flying  with  their  Rttle  ones  from  the 
town  into  the  country.  Struck  at  the  circumstance,  and 
skilfulljr  turning  it  to  his  advantage,  he  told  his  soldiers 
that,  without  doubt,  the  precipitate  retreat  of  those  birds 
from  Aquileia  was  an  omen  of  the  city's  impending  ruin. 
This  was  enough  to  revive  the  courage  of  the  Huns;  they 
renewed  the  attack  with  fresh  ardor,  battered  the  walls 
with  all  their  machines,  and  httving  made  a  large  breach, 
rushed  into  the  place  with  a  fur^  proportioned  to  the 
resistance  which  they  had  iixperiencea.  The  gan  i  li 
and  Inhabitants  were  either  pnt  to  the  sword-  orrcfduced 
to  slavery,  and  the  town  was  consigned  to  the  flames; 
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Foundation  of  Venice. — This  conqnest  ciiahled  the 
IIuiLs  to  iidvunce  without  ohstacle.  ^Elius,  whose  forces 
AV(']"c  now  (juitc  inferior  to  theirs,  did  not  (hire  oppose  tlie 
march  of  the  main  hody  of  their  lioops,  ])ut  coiitented 
himself  with  cutting  iu  pieces  tlic  scouts  and  exploring 
detaelinients.  Pouring  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Italy, 
thev  destroved  all  before  them  with  tire  and  sword,  sacketl 
Mihm.  destroved  Padua  with  many  other  cities,  and 
depo});iiated  entire  provinres.  The  whole  country  on  the 
left  side  of  the  river  Po,  was  one  continued  scene  of  car- 
nage and  devastation.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  had 
time  to  avoid  this  destructive  storm,  retired  into  the 
small  islands  at  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  where 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  noble  city  and  republic  of 
Venice  (a.d.  45d).  The  weak  emperor' Valentiuian  was 
on  tlie  point  of  abandoning  Italy,  and  the  Romans,  in  the 
utmost  terror,  expected  soon  to  see  the  barbarians  before 
their  gates. 

Atttla  and  Pope  Leo. — ^In  this  general  consternation, 
ro])e  St.  Leo,  at  the  request  of  the  emperor  and  of  the 
whole  city  of  Rome,  went  to  meet  Attila,  in  hopes  of  mol- 
lifying his  rage  and  preventing  his  further  progress* 
Avienus,  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  and  Trigetius,  who 
had  been  prefect  of  Kome,  were  deputed  to  accompany 
him  in  this  embassy.  They  found  the  haughty  monarch 
at  Amhuleium  near  Mantua.  Contrary  to  the  general 
expectation,  he  received  the  Pope  with  great  honor,  and 
gave  him  a  favorable  audience:  St,  Iieo,  on  his  part, 
addressed  the  barbarian  with  so  much  energy,  eloquence 
and  dignity,  that  he  gained  the  admiration  of  all.  and 
especially  of  Attila.  who,  at  his  request,  coned uded  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  empire,  under  the  condition  of  an 
annual  tribute.  The  king  immediately  commanded  his 
army  to  een-o  hostilitie>,  and  soon  after  recrossod  the 
Alps,  to  retire  into  his  own  <Ioniinions  near  the  l);nuihe; 
hut.  on  his  way  houie.  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  voniit- 
inxT  of  blood,  of  which  he  died  in  -h*>3.  Tlie  Huns  bui'ied 
him  with  the  '^ame  honors  and  })recautions,  wherewith 
the  Goths  had  buried  their  king  Alaric  forty-thiee  years 
b»'fore.  As  to  the  \  ast  empire  wdiich  that  extraordinary 
man  had  founded,  it  disappeared  with  him,  in  conse- 
ouence  of  tlie  civil  wars  that  broke  uut  anjioug  his  chii- 
ureu  uud  vassals.  ' 
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Murder  of  iCtius  and  of  Valentinian.— /Ktiu»  <ii<1 
not  outlive  liini  iiiort'  one  year.  Ix-iuir  dej^trovcMl  hv 

an  intrigue  similar  to  thai  which  Ur  iiiinsolf  had  huluro 
used  against  Count  Boniface.  A  charje  of  mnspiraoy 
havins^  been  s«MTPtly  brouLrht  against  him  at  court,  h« 
Avas  summoned  lu  the  j)ahine;  he  obeytd,  and  on  his 
arrival,  the  emperor  sh'w  hiiu  with  a  F^wonl.  By  tiiis 
crime,  the  blinil  and  uii  iclojd  V  alcnimian  deprived  his 
person  and  crown  of  the  ordy  defender  whom  he  niiglit 
pueeessfully  oppose  to  liis  uumeroua  enemies.  One  of  his 
aiiendants  gave  him  to  under.>iaiid  this  fully,  when,  being 
asked  what  he  thought  of  the  deatli  of  /Eriup.  he  answered 
tliat  the  emperor  iiail  cut  otl  his  own  ri^^hi  huiui  wa  n  the 
left.  A  few  months  after  (a.d.  4o5),  Valeniinian  wua 
mnrdered  iu  tlie  midst  of  liome  by  some  discontented 
oflicerB,  the  chief  of  whom  was  a  certain  Maximus,  who 
immediately  seized  upon  the  imperial  throne.  That 
unhappy  prince  had  lived  thtrty*8ix^  and  reigned  ahout 
thirty  years,  if  he  may  be  said  to  have  reigned^  who  was 
almost  constantly  a  slave  to  the  interested  will  of  others 
as  well  as  to  his  own  passions,  which  he  never  controlled* 

Notwithstanding  his  vices  and  the  faults  of  his  govern- 
ment>  Valentinian  was  regretted  by  nuxny  persons:  his 
widow,  Eudozia,  carried  her  resentment  against  the  mur- 
derers so  far,  as  to  oall  the  Vandals  from  Africa  to  avenge 
his  death.  No  proposal  could  be  more  pleasing  to  that 
nation  always  eager  for  pillage;  they  haste urd  to  cross  the 
sea  with  a  numerous  fleet,  and  going  up  the  Tiber,  entered 
Rome  before  the  close  of  the  same  vear  4oo.  At  t Ids 
time,  St.  Leo  was  not  able  to  avert  the  storm,  but  he 
sncceeded  nt  \omt  in  inducing  Genseric,  though  an  Arian 
and  a  violent  persec^utor  of  the  Catholics  in  his  own 
kingdom,  to  spare  tlie  buildings  of  the  city  and  the  lives 
of  the  inhabitants.  Accordingly,  the  Vandals  contented 
themselves  with  taking  a  certain  nundjer  of  prisoners 
together  with  the  riches  of  Home,  and  returnedto  Carth- 
age loaded  with  booty. 
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EAUT. 

LAST  PERIOD  AND  FALL  OF  TU£  KMP]AE.~4tK>-47d. 

'i  iii:oDOSU*s  II.  died  in  the  year  450,  of  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  at  the  ago  of  fifty,  after  a  rei*?n  of  forty-two  years. 
No  one  was  better  qualified  to  succeed  him  than  his  sister 
Puleheria;  still,  as  no  woman  had  ever  reigned  alone  in 
either  empire,  she  married  and  proclaimed  emperor,  Mar* 
cian,  a  brave  and  virtuous  officer^  who  by  his  ment  had  raised 
himself  from  the  condition  of  a  common  soldier  to  a  con* 
spicuous  rank  in  both  the  army  and  the  state* 

No  sooner  was  he  acknowledged  emperor,  than  he  began 
to  rescue  the  empire  from  that  state  of  ignominy  and  de* 
1o('tion  to  which  it  had  been  reduced  by  the  barbarians. 
When  Attila,  before  setting  out  for  his  expedition  into 
Gaul,  sent  to  the  court  of  Constantinople  to  receive  the 
payment  of  the  annual  tribute  stipulated  by  Theodosius 
11.,  Marxian  8n>w(  rtM]  the  deputies  that,  reserving  gold 
for  his  friends,  he  hud  nothing  but  iron  and  steel  for  hia 
enemies.  Towards  his  sul^jects  he  behaved  as  a  true 
father.  Being  surrounded  by  excellent  counsellors  of  his 
ow!i  choice,  he  devoted  with  them  all  his  care  to  restore 
security  and  abundance,  procure  the  exact  administration 
of  justi(H\  remove  unworthy  men  from  pnhlic  employ- 
ments, diminish  tlie  tuxe??,  avert  public  and  private  calam- 
ities, relieve  the  poor  and  distressed,  in  a  word,  to  bestow 
benefits  on  nil,  af?  far  as  prudence  and  the  state  of  the 
exchequer  perniiited. 

The  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  heresies.— The  ob- 
ject thill  chicdy  eniraL''ed  Marcian'?^  attt^ntion  wa.^  the 
cause  of  the  true  faith,  which  ♦demanded  his  asi>i.sifvnue 
ai^ainst  various  enemies  in  the  East.  Of  late,  a  succession 
of  violent  stornjs  liad  l)cc!i  raised  against  it  by  two  oppo- 
site heresies,  the  Xesturiim.  whicli  <l(Miied  the  unity  of 
person  in  Christ,  and  the  Eutychian,  which  attacked  the 
distinction  of  his  two  natures.  The  former  of  these 
errors,  both  equally  hostile  to  the  mystery  of  the  Incarna- 
tiob,  had  been  already  condemned  by  the  general  council 
of.'Ephesus,  held  in  431;  against  the  "latter,  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  the  fourth  of  tn$  general  councils,  was,  by  the 
authority  of  Pope  St.  Leo,  and  through  the  car^  of  mt- 
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cian,  assembled  in  4-51«  Hosides  renewing  tlio  condemna- 
tion of  the  Nestorian,  it  solemnly  prosi  rilied  the  Euty- 
chian  doetriues;  and  such  of  the  abettors  of  either  as  re- 
fused to  submit .  were  considered  as  no  longer  belonging 
to  tiie  Chun  h  of  Clirist:  they  henceforth  formed  separate 
Baciotics,  wliirh  are  still  extain  in  Asia. 

Marc  iau  was  not  distin^i^iiished  for  his  domestic  vir- 
tues, than  for  his  public  eoniiiict.  Hr  possessed  sinrere 
piety  and  modestv.  beneficence,  disiutt  rrstc*! iu'->,  and 
admirable  purity  of  l:f«*.  His  I'ciLrii,  tltsciN i-dly  eallrd 
the  g«lden  age  of  the  Eastern  t'lnjiire,  Wiu*,  if  not  tiie 
jn<»t  conspifuous  in  every  respcLt.  at  lejist  the  most 
iHu.-perous  anil  l^lann  Uss.  Unfortunately,  it  did  not 
last  more  than  1  \  vtar-.  and  fivi-  inunths:  this  exct  Ufnt 
emperor  dicii  :ii  -fannary,  4r)7,  at  the  ajrc  <rf  sixty-live. 

Leo,  the  Thracian.  —  Leo.  the  Tiiia.  lan.  wht>  suc- 
ceeded hiuj.  and  reigned  about  srvcnteuu  vtais,  also 
showed  grejit  y.val  for  religion,  lb*  was  well  titteti  for  the 
sovereign  power,  though  not  so  taknted  or  successful  as 
his  predecessor.  A  powerful  fleet  which  he  sent  against 
Genseric,  was  entirely  defeated;  but  he  gained  signal  vic- 
tories over  the  barbarians  of  the  north,  and,  in  general, 
jnaiDUined  his  dominions  in  that  state  of  respectability  in 
which  they  ]]ad  been  left  by  Marcian.  He  died  in  the 
vear  474,  and  Genseric^  that  terrible  conqueror  whom  we 
LaTe  often  mentioned,  followed  him  to  the  grave  three 
years  later,  after  having  during  half  a  century  inflicted 
on  the  Romans,  in  every  [lart  of  their  dominions,  all  the 
injury  in  his  power. 

The  Western  empire  was  now  in  the  last  stage  of  its  ex- 
istence. After  the  death  of  Valeutinian  III.,  and  of  the 
usurper  Maximos  (a.  i>.  40')),  A  Vitus,  a  senator  of  great 
repute,  was  acknowledged  empi  ror  in  their  place:  still, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  authority  soon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Eici men  a  general  of  Suevian  extraction,  who 
was  equally  capable  of  nobk'  deeds  and  great  crimes:  pru- 
dent and  eloQuent,  skilful  and  intrepid,  but  devoid  of 
trne  honor,  fidelity  and  gratitude,  and  guided  only  by  his 
ambition.  He  might,  at  three  different  times,  have  as- 
sumed the  purple;  but  he  preferred  to  confer  it  on  others, 
whom  he  raised  and  afterwards  destroyed  in  the  most 
capricious  manner. 

Within  the  short  space  of  twenty-one  years,  no  fewer 
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than  eight  emperors  saccessively  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared, viz.: 

Avitus,  whose  reign  commenced  in  •    .   .  45.5. 


Majoriunus   457. 

liibius-ISevcnis   4f>l. 

Antheniiiis   4(;7. 

Ulybrius   4?:^. 

Glvconiis   473. 

Julius- \opos    .    .    .    •   474. 

KonniliLs-Agustuius   4T.'». 


8o!iR'  of  tfiesf  emperors  were  uwn  of  o^reat  merit,  and,  in 
more  favorable  eirciimstaiices.  mi:^^ht  liuve  reiirncd  with 
^dory.  .Mujorien  especially,  aiul  nearly  the  i^iunv  mi«rht 
bo  said  of  Ant lieniius,  was  not  less  eoinmendable  for  his 
moral  and  mental  qualities  than  for  his  nnlitary  ae(piire- 
ments;  but  these  two  emperors  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  Kicimer,  by  not  leavincf  the  2rov(M'nment  in  l.is  Irands, 
and  were  put  to  death  by  that  ambitious  and  cruel  miu- 
ister. 

Notwitlistandinof  so  manv  revolutions  and  enorn)ities, 
Rieimer  vigorously  repulsed  the  various  foes  who  were 
strivincf  to  complete  the  disnuMuberment  of  the  empire. 
Death  alone  put  a  stop  to  his  career  of  crimes  and  vic- 
tories (A.n.  472). 

Odoacer. — The  last  emperor  of  the  West,  by  a  singu- 
lar coincidence,  bore  the  names  both  of  the  founder  of 
the  city  (Romnlas),  and  of  the  founder  of  the  empire  of 
Borne  (Augustus);  being  called  Roninlns-Angnstns,  or 
Angastulus  (on  account  of  his  youth).  At  that  time,  the 
Romans,  blended  with  other  nations  which  oontinnally 
ponred  into  their  territory,  had  no  longer  any  attachment 
either  to  the  imperial  government,  or  to  emperors  who 
could  not  defend  them  against  their  enemies.  Odoacer, 
king  of  the  Ileruli,  taking  advantage  of  the  apathy  of  the 
people,  easily  overthrew  a  tottering  throne.  He  attacked 
Augustttlns  in  Ravenna,  and.  having  made  himself  master 
of  the  town,  deprived  him  of  the  purple,  though,  through 
compassion  for  his  aire,  he  spared  his  life,  and  even 
granted  him  an  honorable  retreat  near  Xaples.  The  con- 
queror found  no  <jreater  difficulty  in  subduing  Pavia,  Rome, 
and  :dl  Italv.  of  whirh  he  was  proclaimed kiner  (a.D.  47<3). 

End  of  the  West  Roman  Empire—Thus  was  the 
Roman  empire  destroyed  in  the  West,  twelve  hundred 
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and  twenty-nine  years  after  the  building  of  Home,  five 
hundred  and  seven  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  Its  fall, 
long  since  prepared  by  the  weakness  of  many  emperors 
and  the  despotism  of  armies,  by  civil  wars  and  foreign  in- 
vasions, was  scarcely  noticed  in  the  world  ;  it  disappeared 
without  any  violent  commotion,  like  a  man  full  of  years, 
who  die:)  of  (U  erepitude.  The  Eastern  ompiro,  being  less 
exposed  to  foreign  attacks,  and  better  defended  by  its 
capital  and  frontiers,  existed  yet  for  many  centuries, 
ita  history  being  connected  with  that  of  nations  of 
more  recent  origin  ;  but  it  never  attained  the  power, 
splendor  and  wealth,  which  had  distinguished  ancient 
liome. 

Amidst  so  many  <]isturbances  and  rovoliitionp.  relijrion 
alone  fully  maintained  her  infliu  iieo  and  dignity.  I'ar 
from  yicldiiiL^  to  tbe  violence  of  the  storms  which  sliook 
the  social  w(»rld  to  its  very  Cfiitrc,  she  exorcised  licr  di- 
vine ])ower  over  the  very  coiKjncrurs  of  l{onie,  and,  ])ci)i;i^ 
foinided  nj)oii  an  immovable  rcM-k  by  the  hand  of  (hmI 
himself,  she  triumphed  over  thcni.  as  she  had  f(»rnici'Iy 
triuni{)heil  over  her  pagan  persecutors.    Even  at  tliis  dis- 
astrous and  turbulent  f)eri<)d,  she  began  to  tame  and  civ- 
ilize tliose  fierce  bai  intriaiis  who  before  acknowledged  no 
law  hut  that  of  the  sword.    Divine  Providence  seemed  to 
have  permitted  their  irruptions  into  the  Roman  provinces 
for  no  other  view  than  to  destroy,  through  their  means, 
the  last  remains  of  idolatry,  and  effect  their  own  happy 
conversion  to  the  laws  of  the  Gospel. '  On  the  other  hand, 
tbe  inhabitants  of  the  invaded  countries  were  led  to  un- 
derstand. In  tbe  midst  of  their  sufferings,  that  all  was 
not  lost  for  tbera.  but  that  they  would  find  a  sure  refuge 
10  the  Church  of  Christ. 
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FBOU  TBS  DOWNFALL  OF  TIIK  WKSTERX  EMPIRE  ( A.  P.  476),  TO  ITS 
BEVIVAL  tNDKB  CUAKLUMAOJflC  (▲•D.  8Q0). 

FOUNDATION  OF  THE  PRiyCIPAL  AND  MOST  CELK- 
BKATED  »TAT£S  OF  £UHOr£. 

From  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  empire  we  may 
date  the  foundation  of  the  principal  states  now  extant  in 
Europe.  The  northern  tribes  by  whose  multiplie  d  efforts 
its  entire  ruin  was  effected  or  accelerated,  vied  with  each 
other  in  taking  speedy  possession  of  its  fairest  provinces. 
The  conquests  of  the  Vandals  and  of  the  llcruU  having 
been  already  mentioned,  we  have  to  speak  at  present  oi 
the  still  more  successful  and  celebrated  establishment  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Great  Britain,  of  the  Visigoths  in 
8pain«  of  the  Franks  in  Gaulj  and  of  the  Ostrogoths  iu 
Italy. 

gl.— AISi'GLO-SAXONS  IX  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Hengist  and  Horsa. — Ever  since  the  time  when 
the  Roman  troops  were  totally  withdrawn  from  (Jroat 
Britain,  the  V'lcAs  and  Scuts  seized  every  f:n  nr:i})le  op- 
portunity to  renew  their  inroads.  Disiriet  arier  district 
became  a  scene  of  devastation,  and  tlie  misery  of  the 
natives  increased  every  day.  till  finding  themselves  desti- 
tute oi  ail  resources  at  home,  they  at  lentjth  resolved  to 
call  in  as  auxiliaries  a  Ijody  of  Saxons  (Jutes),  who,  having 
sailed  from  the  north  of  Germany,  were  then  cruising  in 
the  channel  along  the  coast  in  quest  of  plunder.  Adven- 
turers like  these  could  not  fail  to  comply  with  a  request 
which  they  justly  presumed  would  turn  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage. For  six  years  (449-455)  they  fought  the  battles 
of  the  natives  with  great  fidelity  and  success  ;  and  having 
by  this  time  invited  great  nnmbers  of  their  countrymen^ 
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to  whom  the  Aiigles,  anothor  (terniaii  trihc.  willingly 
joined  themselves,  they  exeited  the  j<alonsy  and  alarm 
of  the  Britons,  who  refused  them  an  increafevd  supply  ol 
provisions. 

This  wnA  the  signal  for  a  war  which  j-i  oved  most  fatal 
to  the  liberty  of  the  natives.  The  Anglo-Saxons  con- 
quered them  in  many  battles,  and  began  to  bring  under 
suhjertion  the  country  which  they  had  just  defended 
against  the  Scottibli  invadere.  T^heir  first  settlement 
upon  the  British  territory  was  'that  of  Kent,  which  the 
valiant  chieftain  Hengist*  gained  and  Becnred  by  a  seriea 
of  bloody  victorieB,  from  the  year  455  to  473,  and  which, 
at  his  death,  in  488,  he  left  in  a  proaperons  condition  to 
Horsa.  The  work  of  conqnest  waa  continued  after  him, 
and,  though  the  Britons  fouffht  with  great  Talor,  and 
sometimes  with  SQccess,  for  tne  independence  of  their 
country,  their  efforts  ultimately  proved  fruitless,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  island  was*^  subjugated  by  the  An^lo- 
Saxons,  who,  changing  its  name,  laws  and  constitution, 
established  in  it  seven  independent  kingdoms,  commonly 
called  the  Kept  arch  v.  namely  :  Kent,  Sussex,  Wessex, 
Essex,  Xorthumbria,  Iblast  Anglia,  and  Morcia. 

By  this  conquest,  the  whole  of  the  country  was  plunged 
again  into  the  state  of  barbarism  from  which  it  had 
been  rescued  by  the  Romans.  It  remained  in  that  state 
until  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  when  its  conquerors 
received  the  light  of  the  Gospel  through  the  pious  zeal 
of  8t.  Augustine  and  forty  other  missionaries  sent  from 
Borne  by  Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  The  natives,  as 
soon  as  they  found  resistance  useless,  fled  with  their 
most  valuable  effects  to  the  liills  and  forests. 
the  exterminatinfr  sword  of  the  inva<h'rs.  Multitudes 
found  a  secure  aj>ylum  in  the  craggy  and  mouTitaindus 
districts  of  the  country  of  Wales,  which  tln  v  licm  e- 
forrli  occupied  for  many  centuries.  Others,  crossing  the 
ocean,  lan<ied  on  the  western  extremity  nf  Armorica  in 
rJanl,  where  tliey  made  ]>erruauent  settfenients,  and  srave 
U)  the  new  tract  they  inhabited  the  name  of  Brittany 
(Bretague),  which  it  i: till  retains. 
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§IL— VISIGOTHS  IN  SPAIN. 
ETARIC.-A.il.  466-4S4. 

THBconqaests  of  the  Visigoths,  or  Western  Goths,  in 
Spain,  were  more  rapid  than  those  of  the  AagLo-Saxons 
ill  Britain.  Their  kmg  Kvaric.  takini,^  advuntage  of  the 
weakness  and  continiiarcliange  of  the  hist  Roman  enipor- 
ors,  sent  a  powerful  army  from  the  south  of  Gaul  to  the 
TKvne^t  pro vin cos  bevond  tlie  Pyrenees.  The  sucrcss  of 
tliis  expedition  was  astonishing  :  the  very  stronirest  tow  u.^ 
opened  their  gates,  and  the  natives,  defeated  in  a  great 
battl«\  abandoned  a  considerable  portion  of  tlieir  country 
to  tlie  enemy.  Upon  this,  Evaric  himself  arrived  at  the 
heafl  of  fre?sh  troops;  the  war  was  prosecuted  with  re- 
douhlerl  vigor  ;  notlnng  eon  Id  re-^ist  his  arms,  nor  impede 
his  progress,  and  wilh  the  exception  of  a  few  northern 
provinces  occupied  by  the  Sueviaus,  the  whole  peninsula 
submitted  to  liis  power  (a.d.  4T3). 

Thi>  warlike  prince  subdued  also  the  portion  of  Aqni- 
tania  not  yet  in  }li^?  possession,  aiul  many  other  provinces 
in  Gaul.  The  name  of  Evaric  was  now  respected  abroail: 
his  court,  which  he  established  at  Bordeaux,  beheld  ambas- 
smlors  from  all  the  neighboring  nations  paying  homage  to 
him  as  to  the  miffhtiest  monarch  of  western  Europe;  and 
this  high  repatation  he  enjoyed  until  his  death. 

But  besides  being  a  powerful  conoueror  and  the  fonn- 
der  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain,  Evaric 
wished  also  to  be  the  legislator  of  his  people.  Until 
then,  the  Gothic  code  was  very  limited,  consisting  only 
of  some  statutes  of  their  kings,  which  had  little  author- 
ity among  them,  anrl  were  frequently  disregarded  in 
practice.  Evaric  published  a  collection  of  those  ancient 
laws,  and  added  to  them  new  regulations  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  time,  place  and  other  circumstances. 
Well  aware  that  on  their  fairliful  observance  depended 
his  personal  safety  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the  state, 
he  carefully  enforced  their  execution,  and  thus  began  to 
accustom  the  Visigoths  to  the  duties  and  practices  of 
BO'^ial  life. 

Evaric  died  at  Aries  in  4S4.  after  a  glorious  reign  of 
eighteen  years.    His  uncommon  talent  for  war  and  civil 
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administration  would  have  still  more  entilK-d  him  to  the 
praises  of  ]iM-rerity,  had  he  not,  tlirouirh  am  hit  ion, 
stained  his  hand  with  the  blo(nl  of  his  bn<th(  r  Thfotloric 
11..  and,  tlirough  sectarian  iiir<»h'rancp.  tixaUil  his  Cath- 
olic subjects  with  great  sevtrity,  liy  hinjself  heiner  an 
obstinate  Arian.  (ireut  iiowevtr  were  the  civil  bt  nrfiis 
he  bestowed  on  his  own  people;  the  conquest  of  the  penin- 
sula, especially,  was  so  much  the  more  fortunate  for  the 
Visigoths,  as  the^  were  on  the  point  of  being  expeUed 
from  their  possessions  in  Gaul  by  h  still  greater  conqueror, 
and  of  being  compelled  to  conGne  tbemseWes  to  their 
newly  acquired  and  more  lasting  kingdom  of  Spain. 

g  III.— FRANKS  IX  GAUL. 
CIiOiri8.->A«D.  481-1^11. 

This  oonqneror  was  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  who, 
for  the .  magnitude  and  important  consequences  of  his 
exploits^  is  justly  eoii  i  li  red  the  real  founder  of  the 
French  monarchy.  The  Franks  were  not  at  first  a  single 
nation  distinct  from  all  others,  l>nt  made  un  of  several 
d'ornnm  tribes  which  had,  long  before,  euterea  into  a  con- 
federacy for  the  support  of  their  independence.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  fifth  century,  under  four  suc- 
cessive kings,  they  made  freouent  irruptions  into  Gaul, 
and  took  possession  of  its  nortliern  frontiers;  Clovis,  more 
ent.  rprisini(,  undertook,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty  years, 
to  brinir  it  ♦•?itir»'l\  'I'ld^r  his  power. 

Battle  of  Soissons.^Il  i>  firrst  opponent  was  Syajrrius, 
a  bnivf  ircmTal,  \vl)o  iiad  formed  a  ^mall  state  for  himself 
in  ti\r  noith  nf  (Jaui  on  the  ruins  of  the  l{(>nian  empire. 
Clovis  at  tacked  him  near  Soissons  (.v.  4s<l).  and  gaiuu^i 
fio  eo?ii])h't('  a  viriorv.  that  Syairrins,  i>t'ing  left  almost 
'alone  lli'd  ft»r  rcfnixc  to  the  eourL  of  Aiaric  II.,  king  of 
the  Visigoths.  Xor  could  this  asylum  save  him  from  the 
haniJjj  of  his  victorious  enemy.  Clovis  eoriipcijed  Aiaric, 
bv  threats  and  terrors,  to  <lelivcr  up  tliC  unfortunate 
general,  whom  he  put  to  death,  and,  by  this  a(!t  of  cruel 
policy,  remained  in  full  possession  of  bis  territory. 

Conversion  of  Clovis  to  Christianity.— After  the 
lapse  of  some  years,  the  Frer\ph  king  was  obliged,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  sudden  invasion  of  the  Alemanni,  to  carry 
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the  war  to  the  hanks  of  the  Khine.  An  ohstinate  battle 
WHS  fought  at  Tolbiao,  near  Coloime,  in  which  the  Franks, 
almost  entirely  routed  in  the  beginning,  remained  in  the 
end  masters  of  the  field.  It  was  after  this  unexpected 
triumph,  which  Clovis  himsolf  attributed  to  the  special 
prolection  of  the  true  God  whom  lie  had  invoked  durnig 
the  contest,  that  both  he  and  his  nation,  abandoning  the 
worship  of  idols,  emhracpd  the  Christian  faith  (a. J).  496). 

War  against  and  defeat  of  the  Visigoths. — During 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  vears,  Clovis,  ahvays  active 
and  fond  of  conquests^  continued  to  enlarge  his  empire. 
Either  bv  force  of  arms,  or  by  negotiations  and  treaties, 
he  obliged  the  Arborici  (inhabitants  of  Belgium)  to 
, acknowledge  him  for  their  king,  snbdned  Bavaria,  and 
'rendered  the  Burguudians  bis  tributaries.  This  rapid 
increase  of  power  in  the  French  monarch  was  a  source  of 
uneasiness  and  alarm  for  his  neiglibors,  particularly  for 
Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths:  fearing  for  his  own  terri- 
tory, he  raised  troops  for  its  defence.  Nothing  could  be 
more  consonant  than  this  with  the  designs  of  Oiovis,  as  it 
afforded  him  an  occasion  of  declaring  an  open  war,  and 
striking  at  once  a  signal  blow.  Tie  marched  with  his  usu* 
al  rapidity,  crossed  the  river  Loire,  came  up  with  the 
army  of  the  Visigoths  near  Poitiers,  and  forced  them  to 
engage  in  n  general  battle  (a.d.  5(]T).  After  a  sanguinary 
contest,  victory  declared  in  favor  of  Clovis.  With  nis  own 
hand  he  struck  Alaric  dead;  the  V^isigofchs  then  fled  with 
all  possible  speed,  their  conquerors  pursuing  them  in  every 
dirortion.  In  less  than  two  years,  Clovis  took  nearly 
ail  their  jiossessions  betwoon  tho  Loire  and  the  Pyrenees, 
and  thus  nearly  ext iiiLjuisluMl  their  power  in  Oaul; 
he  would  even  liave  carried  hi^^  coiKpiests  farther,  had 
not  a  considerable  hodv  of  his  troops  i)eeti  defeated  near 
Arle??.  hv  iIkhc  of  Tlicodoric,  king  of  Itnlv. 

Division  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks.— Still, 
this  defeat  did  n»>t  depi  ive  Clovis  of  the  principal  fruit  of 
his  labors.  He  lue^.  rved  his  former  conquests,  and  re- 
turning to  the  north  of  (  Jaul,  or  rather  France,  as  we  shall 
henceforth  call  it,  fixed  his  resideni^'  in  Paris.  The  ex- 
traordinary reputtition  he  had  grained,  beinsr  now  far 
Apread,  and  causing  a  great  sensation  even  at  the  court  of 
Constantinople,  the  emperor  Anastasius  sent  him  the 
nisignia  of  the  consulship,  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem  and 
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alliance.  Unfortunately,  Clovis  did  not  preserve  h-is 
glory  pure  to  the  t»nrl,  hnt  sullied  it  by  Rovernl  acts 
of  cruelty  to  the  princes  of  hi?  own  kindred,  whose 
estates  he  wished  to  invade.  He  died  in  511,  at  the 
age  of  forty-five,  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  leaving 
his  kingdom  to  be  divided  among  four  sons,  viz.:  Theo- 
doric  I.,  Chlodomer,  Chihlehert  and  Chlotar.  a  mode  of 
succession  which  was  followed  after  him  on  diilerent  occa- 
sions, and  became  a  source  of  numberless  disasters  and 
civil  war?. 

Although  the  government  of  Clovis  had  been  military 
and  despotic,  it  evinced  in  manv  respects  a  wise  and 
skilful  policy.  lie  did  not.  iKubarian  like,  expel  the 
natives  from  the  provinces  which  he  subdued,  nor  deprive 
them  of  their  liberty  and  all  their  property  ;  he  only 
required  that  the  lands  of  the  country  should  be  divided 
between  them  and  his  followers:  whence  it  followed  that 
the  two  nations,  Imug  and  dwelling  to^i  ther  upon  the 
same  soil,  were  soon  blended  into  one  ])c  ople.  He  also 
pablished  a  code  of  laws,  one  of  which  declared  women 
unfit  to  inherit  snch  estates  as  had  been  obtained  by  arms 
and  conquest;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  fundamental  reg- 
ulation of  the  national  constitution  of  France,  according 
to  whieb  the  French  crown  never  devolved  to  women.  ^ 

g  IV.— OSTROGOTHS  (EAST  GOTHS)  IN 

ITALY. 

TH60B0RIC  THE  GREAT.-(A.D.  4M-ftM) 

Siege  of  Ravenna. — Clovis,  notwithstanding  his 
justly  renowed  deeds  in  war  and  his  legislation,  was  neither 
the  ijreatest  warrior  nor  the  ablest  politician  of  his  age, 
thi^  praise  T'tMuii;  <luc  rather  to  Theodoric,  kini:  of  the  east- 
ern rj(ilhs  or  ()str(\Lrf)th-?.  Thi??  nation,  after  the  disineni- 
hvTment  of  Attila's  i'uipire,  settled  first  in  I*annonia  near 
tho  Danube,  i>ut,  h'  inp:  little  satisfied  with  its  sitinition, 
set  out  in  489  on  an  expedition  against  Italy.  Odoacer^ 


♦That  code»  wn?  cnllpd  tho  Snlic  ^'i^r,  from  the  tnlip  of  fhr  .^f^^>a>i 
FrankA^  to  which  Clovis  belonged.  The  article  whicii  settled  the  right  of 
gnoeearidn,  ^eoune  solMequetitlr.  when  uideifftood  oi  the  raeeeaetoit  to  the 
tbron«.  a  proverb  thus  exjir^wed:  2>  ro^a>*m€  de  Franct  ne  tombe  point 
hn  qt«nouiU€, 
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wjho  was  yet  reigning  there,  did  not  fail  to  defend  with 
courage  a  kingdom  which  he  had  now  governed,  daring 
fourteen  year^,  with  great  wisdom  and  glory.  Still,  vie* 
tory  everv where  followed  the  standara  of  Theodoric: 
three  battles  lost  by  Odoacer,  and  the  vigor  with  which 
the  Goths  conducted  the  siege  of  tiie  city  of  Ravenna 
where  he  had  taken  refnge,  obliged  him  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  his  conqueror,  rie  was  first  treated  with 
cordiality;  but  Theodoric,  sacrificing  just  ice  and  humanitv 
to  the  cruel  policy  of  the  times,  perfidiously  put  to  death 
a  prince  worthy  of  a  better  fate  (a.d.  493). 

iiut,  if  thd  (jiothic  monarch  had  recourse  to  so  odious  a 
means  for  the  acquisition  of  a  new  kingdom,  he  on  the 
other  hand  took  the  wisest  and  most  efHciont  measures  to 
R(M'iiro  its  possession.  One  of  the  most  suceessfnl  was,  to 
enter  into  a  permanent  alliance  with  the  nei^rhborinrr 
princes.  Some  of  them  he  compelled  to  live  at  peace 
with  liini;  others  he  attached  to  his  family  and  to  himself 
by  the  ties  of  atlinity;  with  others,  he  assumed  the  tone 
of  parental  authority,  fully  justified  by  his  great  wisdom 
and  experience.  You  are  young,"  he  wrote  to  them, 
**and  stand  in  need  of  ^ood  advice.  Vour  ambition 
and  imprudent  beiiavior  afflict  me,  and  I  cannot  see  with 
indifference  that  you  arc  ruled  by  your  piissions."  He 
was  guided  by  these  wise  counsels  himself,  taking  care  not 
to  enlarge  his  dominions  by  rashly  exposing  the  life  of  hi.s 
people  or  violating  the  laws  of  equity.  **Let  others," 
said  he,  **  wage  war  for  the  sake  of  destruction  and  I'luu- 
der;  as  for  me,  ray  intention  is,  with  the  help  of  God,  to 
conauer  my  enemies  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  van* 
qnished  may  be  sorry  for  not  having  been  before  of  the 
number  of  my  subjects." 

Theodoric*s  legislation.— Xo  sooner  did  Theodoric 
see  his  power  tirmly  established  in  Italy,  than  he  under- 
took to  civilize  his  })eople.  He  adopted  for  that  purpose 
the  Roman  jurisprudence,  which  he  reduced  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  statutes,  well  calculated,  by  the  prudent 
rules  and  judicious  maxims  with  which  tliey  abouncied, 
to  promote  the  public  utility.  He  wished  the  Italians 
and  the  Goths,  after  a  new  division  of  the  lands,  to 
consider  themselves  not  only  as  allies,  but  even  as  kins- 
men and  brothers,  governed  upon  the  same  principles  and 
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by  one  who  looked  upon  liimself  a§  their  common  father. 
The  only  (list iiict ion  estabiiohed  between  them  \vu^3,  that 
t lie  carrying  of  arms  and  the  performance  of  military  duty 
were  reserved  to  the  Uoihs,  while  civil  employments  and 
trades  were  left  to  the  Romans.  Dining  the  whole  course 
of  his  rei.L^n,  Theodoric  proved  the  impartial  benefactor 
of  the  two  nations,  and  became  eoually  endeared  to  both. 
Though  an  Ariau  by  birth  and  eaucation,  instead  of  pcr- 
secutiug  the  orthodox,  like  the  Vandal  kings  of  Africa, 
bis  cotemporaries,  he  on  the  contrary  favored  and  pro- 
tected them;  and  so  firm  was  his  conviction,  acquired  by 
experience,  of  the  disinterestedness  and  charity  of  the 
Catholic  bishops,  that  he  nsnally  applied  to  them  for  the 
distribution  of  his  alms  to  the  poor  and  the  exercise  of 
his  liberality  towards  the  provinces. 

His  wisdom  in  choosing  men.— This  great  prince 
knew  how  to  gather  around  him  and  select  for  his 
connseljors,  I)er8ons  the  most  conspicuous  for  their  merit 
aod  ability,  such  as  Boetius,  Cassiodorus,  etc.  Hoetius 
was  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  of  noble  feelings  and 
superior  genin«,  which  sliine  forth  in  all  his  writings, 
especially  ill  his  five  lMK)ks  De  Consotathnfl  Philn^ophim. 
Cassiodorns,  who  was  not  less  distinguished  for  his 
learning  and  virtue,  is  proposed  chiefly  as  the  model  of 
a  zealous,  active  and  disinterested  minister  of  state. 
After  a  mo<t  laborious  life  at  court,  he  retired  into  a 
])lra-ant  solitude  in  Calabria,  wliere  he  devnterl  the 
reinanuior  of  his  days  to  study,  writinir,  and  I'di^ious 
exercises,  and  Hied  at  the  aije  of  about  one  hundred  years. 

Thus  was  literature,  so  long  after  the  Augustan 
still  enltivated  with  great  suceess  in  Italy;  aTid,  wiiiie 
the  Franks,  tlie  l^uri^u mlinns.  and  the  Visigotlis,  hnd 
scarcely  beLTun  to  learn  the  |)rincipleH  of  i-ivilizat  ion,  t  lie 
court  of  Theodoric  was  the  ceTitre  of  learning  and  polite- 
ne>5s.  His  palace  was  consianlly  open  to  talents  and 
nii'iiL.  To  him  Uonie  was  indebted  for  the  rebuilding  of 
its  walls  and  the  preservation  of  its  ancient  nuuiunients; 
Ravenna,  Pavia  and  other  cities,  were  also  repaired  or 
embellished.  He  favored  every  Uvseful  enterprise,  re- 
vived agriculture  and  commerce,  and  procured  so  perfect 
a  secnnty  for  social  intercourse,  that  neither  citizens  no? 
travellers  had  anything  to  fear,  either  in  the  towns  or  in 
the  country. 
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Extent  of  his  empire. — The  empire  which  Theodoric 
had  founded,  and  which,  by  improving  every  fair  occa- 
sion, he  almost  continually  cnlartred,  wos  very  extensive. 
He  reigned  over  Italy,  Sicily,  Dalmaua,  Pannonia,  Khctia, 
Noricum.  and  some  of  the  finest  provinces  of  France  and 
Spain.  But  his  glorv,  besides  being  already  impaired  by 
the  unjust  death  of  iiug  Odoacer,  was,  like  that  of  Clovis, 
much  diminished  by  several  subsequent  acts  of  cruelty. 
Old  age  and  infirmity  made  him  suspicious.  He  listened 
to  the  slanders  and  false  accusations  of  jealous  conrtiera 
against  the  most  resjpectable  men  of  the  state.  Cassio- 
dorns  resigned  his  offices,  and  left  the  court:  Boetius,  and 
Symmachus,  his  father-in-law,  suffered  capital  punish- 
ment, without  being  conyicted  of  any  crime,  and  the  holy 
Pope  John  I.  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  after 
a  painful  confinement  of  several  months. 

Theodoric*s  death.— Hemorso  fr  r  these  acts  soon 
assailed  Theodoric.  Ills  bitter  grief  for  his  late  cruel- 
ties, produced  a  melancholy  which  accelerated  his  death. 
Most  histnrirtn*'  relate  that^  being  one  day  at  table^  when 
a  large  fish  had  been  served  up,  he  imagined  he  saw  in 
the  dish  the  head  of  Symmachus:  he  withdrew  terrified 
from  the  table,  went  to  his  bed,  and  expired,  a  prey  to 
an:rni:^h  and  remorse,  at  the  ai^c  of  seventy-four  years 
(a. I),  'r-i^).  He  had  however  sufficient  time  to  proclaiTn, 
with  the  unanimou.s  consent  of  those  around  him,  his 
grandson  Athalarie  for  his  successor,  luifler  the  regency 
of  AiTirdusont es  motlior  of  thi<?  vouTisf  prince. 

'Phe  adniinistratifm  of  'riiendoric  was,  during  tliirtv 
years  (from  41i4r  to  524),  a  model  of  exeellent  government 
in  almost  every  respo<'t.  TTaving  previously  shown  to  the 
world  what  he  could  do  on  the  Held  of  battle,  he  a]")pcared, 
all  that  time,  a  nu)dcst  conqueror,  a  wise  legislator,  and  a 
pacific  monarch,  who  knew,  by  a  ha))py  mixture  of  sever- 
ity and  mildness,  how  to  keep  his  victorious  soldiers 
within  the  hounds  of  strict  discipline,  and  to  gain  tho 
hearts  of  his  new  subjects.  When  Belisarius  conquered 
the  Goths,  he  overthrew  the  statues  of  that  great  prince, 
but  spared  his  sepulchre.  It  is  yet  extant  in  Ravenna, 
and  attracts,  by  its  elevation,  the  admiration  of  trav- 
ellers. 
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EMPERORS  OFCOXSTWTI  XorLE  (EAST-ROM  AX 

EMPIRE). 

Ju»Uu  I.-A,D.  618-^97. 

We  must  uuw  revert  to  the  Eiustern  eiu|jire,  wliii  h 
be<raii  about  this  time  to  make  a  greater  tigurc  in  the 
)olitica.l  world  than  it  had  doi»e  under  it>  hust  sovereigns, 
iiiiiliscus,  Zeu«)  and  Anastasius  1.  Ai'ier  tlii  iiu  Jutstin, 
an  otticcr  of  obscure  parentage,  hiii  reiiowncii  l"nr  his 
vahjr,  was  judged  worthy  of  the  throne,  at  the  a(i\aiic»'d 
age  of  sixty-eight  (A. i>.  ol8).  It  is  rentarkable  that  this 
emperor  kiiew  neither  how  to  read  nor  write,  and  still 
rendered  impoitant  services  to  tlie  state,  during  the  nine 
years  of  his  reign.  Having  natural  talent  and  a  sound 
mind»  which  he  improved  by  exnerience  and  asking 
counsel  of  other  prudent  meu»  ne  easily  perceived  the 
course  to  be  followed  in  difficult  affairs,  and  always  acted 
with  wisdom  and  equity. 

He  took  particular  care,  on  the  one  hand,  to  appoint  able 
ministers  and  virtuous  magistrates,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
afford  seasonable  relief  to  nis  people  in  their  calamities 
and  disasters,  wliieli  were  then  uncommonly  frequent. 
But  a  short  time  before  his  elevation,  a  tremendous  earth- 

anake  had  desolated  several  parts  of  Illyria.  For  some 
a3'8,  a  chasm  immensely  deep,  about  twelve  feet  wide, 
and  extending  to  the  distance  of  thirty  miles,  threw  out 
sparks  and  flames,  and  swallowed  up  trees,  rocks  and 
houses.  Some  years  before  a  dreadful  conflagration  had 
consumed  many  buildings  in  Constantinople,  among 
others,  that  which  contained  the  public  library  consisting 
.of  one  luindred  and  twenty  thousand  volumes.  An  in- 
valuable copy  of  the  works  of  llopier,  written  in  golden 
letters  on  the  skin  of  a  serpent  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  lon;^.  was  lost  on  thi-^  «H  casion. 

Earthquake  atAntioch. — Again  in  the  years  525  and 
526,  similar  accidents  desolated  or  destroyed  many  eities, 
especially  the  great  city  of  Antioch,  the  eaitital  of  Syria. 
About  noon  of  the  twentv-nint h  of  ^fay  (.'>,!(;),  a  sudden 
aud  violent  shaking  of  the  ground  ovtrihrew  the  houses 
in  the  western  part  of  the  town;  and.  as  the  earthquake 
quickly  reached  the  other  quartern,  nearly  all  the  buiid- 
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ing^  fell  at  the  same  moment,  with  a  frightful  crash.  To 
this  tirst  evil,  fire  added  its  ravage-.  A  subterraneous 
furnaee,  the  usual  attendjiut  of  eurih<juakfs.  ignited  the 
very  soil;  hot  cin«L'rs  wrrr  can  ii'ii  up  by  whirlwinds,  and 
fell  afterwards  }u  i  fDrrnot'  a  lierv  rain,  which  nonpunn  d 
the  wood-work  oi  ilw.  Iiuuses,  whih'  another  lire,  naiU^ 
from  the  LIP" mini,  auirrnt  iited  tlic  conllugration. 

So  unexpeeUHily  did  all  those  seourges  come  upon  the 
inhabitants,  that  few  of  thuui  could  escape  into  the 
country:  and  this  great  city,  the  most  populous  of  the 
East,  bccanit'  in  a  nn)nient  the  common  sepulchre  of  two 
hundred  and  liity  thou-?and  persons.  Most  of  them  were 
crushed  bv  the  fallin;^  of  the  houses,  or  consumed  by  the 
llames;  but  others  met  a  fate  which  almost  exceeds  belief. 
Bands  of  robbers  began  to  commit  depredations  in  the 
midst  of  these  scenes  of  destruction  and  death.  While 
numbers  of  unfortunate  people,  covered  with  bmises  and 
wounds^  were  running  in  dismay  through  tlie  streets  and 
public  places  in  order  to  avoid  impending  ruin,  they  met 
murderers,  who  cruelly  deprived  them  of  life  and  took 
possession  of  their  fortunes,  and  who,  soon  after,  were 
themselves  destroyed  with  their  criminal  booty* 

The  deplorable  spectacle  of  a  city  which  barbarons 
conquerors  have  just  taken  by  storm,  would  present  but 
a  faint  idea  of  the  desolation  of  Antioch.  some  of  the 
inhabitants,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
from  tlie  ruins  of  their  houses,  under  which  thev  were  for 
a  time  buried.  Twenty  or  thirty  days  after,  persons 
yet  alive  were  taken  from  these  sepulchres,  where  they 
had  lived  upon  the  victuals  usually  kept  in  families;  but 
a  far  greater  number  were  found  dead.  This  earthquake, 
the  fifth  that  Antioch  suffered  since  its  foundation,  was 
the  most  awful  and  dif?a?tron-\  it  lasted  six  davs  witU 
nninti'rrn])ted  violenc»»,  and  during  six  mnntlis  was  felt 
at  dilYerent  times:  nor  was  the  ground  entirely  settled  till 
eighteen  months  after. 

The  news  of  th«\se  calamitous  events  pierced  the  heart 
of  the  emperor  with  grief,  lie  presently  despat'^lied  vir- 
tuous and  trusty  men,  with  ron<id»*ral:)le  <nnis  oi'  money, 
to  repair  those  cities  which  had  sutTered  most,  and  rescue 
their  surviving  inhahir;int s  from  misery  and  despair:  we 
are  told  thnt.  in  reV>uilding  Antioch  alone,  he  spent  iifty 
millions  of  livres  (ten  or  twelve  millions  of  dollars).  It 
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was  in  the  coiu*8e  of  these  occupations,  so  worthy  of  u  sov- 
ereign, that  Justin  closed  his  useful  career  (5*^7).  A 
short  tinie  before  his  dcatli,  ho  associated  his  nephew 
Justinian  in  the  imperial  jiuUfr,  and,  by  his  (h^nn'sc,  h*ft 
this  piincc  in  a  condiiioii  lo  raise  i«>  its  proper  iaitihi  liie 
cditicc  of  giury  of  which  he  had  kid  the  Urbt  fouudatiou. 

aLO&lOUS  R£IG5f  OF  JUSTliKiAK.-A.D.  6d7^6d. 

'I'Hk:  reign  of  Justinian  foi-nis  an  interesting  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Greek  empire.  The  enlarp'ed  views  of  tliis 
prin<,'C,  the  union  of  fiiVorabU-  circunistaiu  cs.  the  highly 
cuilivalcd  state  of  the  scitnte  of  law,  and  the  brilliant 
successes  obtained  in  different  wars,  equally  contributed 
to  render  it  glorious. 

Inauguration  of  the  compilation  of  laws.— Justin- 
ian, on  liis  elevation  lo  the  tlirone,  resolved  to  reconcpier 
the  western  provinces  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Komans,  and  to  improve  thp  civil  legislation.  This  latter 
design  he  executed  with  the  assistance  of  the  ablest  civil- 
ians of  his  ago.  particularly  the  famous  and  learned  (inestor 
Tribonian.  There  already  existed,  it  is  true,  different 
collections  of  laws,  published  under  Adrian,  Theodosins  II. 
etc. ;  hot  all  of  them  were  defectim  To  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  ancient  jurisprudence,  it  was  necessary 
topernse  two  thousand  volumes  containing,  amidst  several 
wise  enactments,  many  inaccuracies  and  obscure  passages, 
and  even  opposite  and  contradictorv  statutes.  Justinian 
undertook  to  introduce  order  into  that  chaos,  by  compris- 
ing in  a  work  of  moderate  extent,  both  the  general  princi« 
pies  of  jurisprudence,  and  the  best  laws  or  judiciary  sen- 
tences that  had  been  promulgated  before  his  time,  during 
the  s]ijp'c  of  thirteen  hundred  years. 

The  Codex  Justinianus. — The  Pandectac  and  Di 
grcsta.— He  first  ordered  a  select  collection  to  be  made  of 
the  imperial  statutes,  from  the  beginning  of  Ad rian^a  reign. 
By  the  ^siduity  of  Tribonian  and  his  associates,  the 
work  was  soon  performed,  and  published  under  the  name 
of  the  Xp?c  or  J/fsh'nia?i  Code  (a.d.  529).  After  three 
years  more  of  immen£e  labor,  the  Pi'/rsf  (Difffstvin),  or 
Panf!*'etH  (Pandertw),  appeared  in  fifty  books,  containing 
the  most  equitable  ordinaiicps  of  ancient  logislat(ir«  with 
the  best  decisiuus  of  lawyerii  or  civilians,  under  proper  di- 
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visions  ;ni(]  titlos.  To  render  tlit^  slutly  of  these  books  eti^ier 
aii*l  more  Uhct'iil.  some  introduction  was  neeeBsarv;  tliis 
was  al>o  made,  anil  four  ulher  books,  called  Instiluiis^ 
were  published,  whu'li  not  only  are  the  key  to  the  Roman 
jurisprudence,  but  even  contain  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  all  kn^islation.  Of  the  dilTerent  parts  of  the 
Justinian  compiTatiou,  it  is  the  best  and  most  admirable. 
In  fine,  the  emperor  revised  his  Code,  published  it  again 
more  correctly  iu  534,  aud  to  the  ordinances  contained  in 
it  added  a  ffreat  number  of  new  statutes,  the  collection  of 
which,  under  the  title  novellm  completed  what  we  call  the 
Hoinan  or  the  Civil  Law. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  famous  bod v of  laws,  which, 
notwithstanding  some  imperfections,  is  tKe  most  remark- 
able that  human  wisdom  ever  produced.  It  was  gradually 
adopted  in  several  countries;  and  it  is  moreover  from  that 
abundant  source  of  social  principles,  that  the  present 
states  of  Europe  derive  the  better  portion  or  supply  the 
detieiency  of  tiieir  respective  Codes.* 

Foreign  Policy. — While  Justinian  was  engaged  in 
this  itnportant  work,  he  did  not  forget  the  other  design 
he  had  formed;  viz.,  of  reconquering  the  western  provinces 
of  tlie  empire  now  occupied  by  the  barbarians,  isot  to  be 
surrounded  with  enemies  on  all  sides,  he  ended  a  long  and 
undecisive  war  airain>t  the  Persians  by  a  solemn  treaty  of 
peace,  and  then  dirct'Led  all  his  efforts  to  the  contpiest  of 
Af!'i  ':i.  The  Vandals,  who  were  .>till  masters  of  that 
country,  liad  very  much  degenerated  in  couraire;  and  per- 
petual quarrels  among  the  desoeuduuts  of  Geiiseric  con- 


*The  bldtory  And  character  of  the  Unman  jnrispradenoe  are  described 

with  fjmU  iTii-litinn  und  satjacity  liy  f'hanrollor  Kent,  in  the  twenty-tbiril 
lecture  of  his  Commentaries.  His  concludinc  remarks  are  these:  "The 
civil  law  shows  the  proofs  of  the  hij^liest  t*iiltivatioii  and  roiinenrent;  and 
no  one  who  peruses  it  can  well  avoid  the  conviction,  that  it  ha«  been  the 
fruitful  source  of  those  comprehensive  views  and  solid  nrincipK  which 
have  beeu  applied  to  elevate  aud  a^iorn  the  jurispruaence  uf  modern 

natiofis  The  whole  bodjrof  the  civil  law  will  .  x' ite  never  fatUnx 

curiosity,  and  receive  the  homnijf^  of  sdiolars,  as  a  sinL'ubtr  monnmfnt  of 
wisdom.  It  tills  such  a  large  space  iu  the  eye  uf  huni'tn  rt^ik>oa ;  it  regu- 
lates so  many  Interests  of  man  as  a  social  ana  ctviliaed  1>einsr:  It  embodies 
HMJ  much  til- >n!rlit.  n'rioct  ion,  ex|>erlcTir''  anil  labor;  it  Ir-fids  us  so  far  itrto 
the  reccHSCM  of  aiitii|iiity,  and  it  has  stood  so  long  ai^aiQst  the  waves  and 
w««ftthers  of  time,  that  it  is  impoesible.  while  enxaced  in  the  eontemplatioti 
of  the  system,  not  Ti»  he  struck  with  sonic  |>onlon  of  the  awe  and  veneration 
which  arf>  felt  in  the  midst  of  the  solitudes  of  a  majestic  niiu."  Commenta'^ 
rie»  on  laic,  2d  edit,,  vol,  i,  pp.  Mtt. 
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tnbuted  to  weaken  more  and  more  their  political  strength. 
One  oi  these  dissensions  furnished  Justinian  with  an 
opportnnity  to  ?onrl  a  fleet  and  an  nrmy  to  Africa,  under 

the  command  of  Helisarius  (a.d.  533). 

Belisarius. — This  general  had  already,  during  the  pre- 
cedinsT  Persian  war.  borfun  to  disphiv  that  extraordinarv 
skill  in  the  art  of  comuianding  armies,  whidi  afterwaid.^^ 
rendered   hirn  equal  to  the  irreatest  generals  <vf  niieient 
Kome.    He  sailed  from  Constantinople  with  live  liiindrod 
and  ninety-two  vessels  of  all  sizes,  and,  after  a  long 
vovairt'.  landed  on  the  shores  (*f  Afriea.  at  some  distance 
frum  Carthage.    His  troops  union n ted  to  scarcely  sixteen 
thousand  men;  Wat  they  were  full  of  ardor,  au'l  the  gen- 
eral was  himself  a  host.   The  V  andals,  on  the  eontrary.  had 
numerous  troops;  but  their  generals  were  unskilled  in  war, 
and  showed  Tnt)re  valor  thari  prudence:  t  w  o  of  them  per- 
ished in  a  first  battle;  tlie  (itliers,  with  King  (Jelimer, were 
pat  to  llight.    Tiiia  enabled  Belisarius  to  advance  through 
the  country  without  further  obstacle.    Everywhere  he  was 
received  as  a  deliverer  hy  the  ancient  inhabitants,  especially 
by  those  of  Carthage:  the  rigor  and  barbarism  of  the 
Vandals  had  lonjf  since  exasperated  them;  whereas  the 
mildness  of  Justinian's  general,  and  the  excellent  disci- 
pline which  he  maintained  in  his  army,  gained  him  uni- 
versal confidence  and  affection.   From  Carthage,  Beli- 
sarius went  forward  in  pursuit  of  Gelimer.    Having  found 
him  stationed  at  Tricameron,  a  place  twenty  miles  distant 
from  Carthage,  with  only  ten  thousand  men  against  one 
hundred  thousand  Vandals,  he  obtained  a  glorious  victory, 
which  rendered  him  master  of  the  whole  surrounding 
eoniitry,  of  the  royal  treasures,  and  even,  in  a  short  time 
of  the  person  of  the  king  (534). 

Gelimer. — This  prince  had  fled  from  the  field  of  battle 
to  the  extremity  of  Nnmidia,  and  there  had  shut  himself 
up  in  a  town  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain. 
Heiisarins,  whose  pre?ence  was  necessary  at  Carthage,  sent 
onoof  his  oonorals.  Tunncd  Phara?,  M  il  h  a  part  of  the  army, 
to  invest  that  place,  and  if  possible  to  take  the  kini:  ])ris- 
onvT.  Af'pordinglv.  the  town  was  closely  br'sjcGrpd,  and,  In-- 
fore  the  expiration  of  three  niontiis,  was  i-ednc*M]  to  the  last 
extremity:  in  the  meanwhile  Pharas  wrotrto  (ielimer,  and 
eXhoited  him  to  isurrender.  with  a  posit ivt.'  assurance  that 
he  Would  be  honorably  treated  by  Justinian.    The  uu^urt- 

11 
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un.ite  prince  wt^pt  while  readinj?  the  letter,  and  in  his 
juiswer  to  ir,  after  oxpreHsini^  his  unwillin^niess  to  heconie 
a  captive,  requested  Pharas  to  send  him  a  h>af,  a  sponge 
and  a  lute:  a  loaf,  because  lie  had  not  seen  any  bread  for 
a  iuii^'  tiiiie;  a  sponge,  to  wash  his  wuiuids;  and  a  lute,  to 
af<'oni pany  his  voice  when  singing  his  misfortunes. 

Piiaras,  moved  with  com])assion,  giauied  tlie  reqnest, 
but  still  continued,  with  diligent  care,  to  obstruct  all 
approach  to  the  fortress.  At  length,  Gelimer,  afraid  lest 
it  should  be  taken  by  storm,  conBeoted  to  capitulate.  He 
descended  from  the  monntain,  and,  on  the  repeated  as- 
surances of  honorable  treatment,  went  with  Pharas  to 
Carthage,  where  ho  delivered  himself  into  the  hands  of 
Belisarins. 

Thns  was  Africa  again  snbjected  to  the  Roman  power,* 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  destroyed  after  a 
duration  of  one  hundred  and  six  years.  Belisarius,  hav- 
ing provided,  as  ifell  as  he  was  able,  for  the  security  of 
his  conquest,  returned  to  Constantinople,  where  lie  re* 
ceived  honors  proportionate  to  the  greatness  of  his  ex- 
ploits. He  had  taken  the  precaution  to  take  Gelimer 
embark  with  him  from  Africa.  When  this  unhappy 
monarch  was  solemnly  presented  to  the  emperor,  in  tne 
middle  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  no  sigh,  no 
tear  escaped  him;  but  appearing  to  be  phmged  in  deep 
reflect  inn  on  the  present  state  of  his  fortune,  he  several 
times  repeated  these  words  of  Script  nro:  Vanity  of  vani- 
f ICS,  anti  all  }s  rnvify.]  Justinian  gave  him  a  rich  estate 
in  (iahitia,  where  ho  was  permitted  to  live  in  quiet  with 
his  family. 

Belisarius  in  Italy. — Searcely  had  the  African  prov- 
inces been  uni'iM)  h)  the  empire,  when  similar  views  began 
to  lie  manifesi<<l  with  respet^t  to  Italy.  The  unjust  death 
inllicted  l>y  un-raleful  subjects  on  Queen  Amala<untlia 
who  had  bt  cn  a  faithful  ally  to  the  court  of  (.'oi\stanti- 
nople  was  for  the  emperor  a  favorable  pretext  for  attack- 
ing the  Goths.  In  the  year  535,  the  conqueror  uf  Africa, 
Belisarius,  unexpectedly  appeared  in  Sicily,  at  the  head 


•  The  empire  of  Oonatantinople  retainf^d  for  many  ceottirleA  the  name  of 
Rr.ryjf'n  r>r  r?' ,  thouK^t  it  iH  also  frequently  designated  by  the  appeir* 
lation  of  iirft  k  or  Lotcer  Empire. 
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of  ?^oveii  tlioutiand  five  luindrotl  men.  With  iUiti  hundful 
of  soldiers  that  jjreat  iri'iierul  knew  how  to  achieve  ex- 
ploils,  whicli  others  would  Imvo  found  ditliciilt  to  ac<  uni- 
plUh  with  very  nuiiieroiis  armicii.*  After  subduing  the 
Iceland,  ho  passed  over  to  the  continent,  and  either  by 
fcitorni  or  siirjirist',  hy  force  or  eapitulai ion,  took  Naples, 
]{onu\  UavL-nna,  and  manv  other  cities,  defeated  the 
(^otlis  on  several  occasions,  and  hnally  compelled  tlieir 
king  Vitiires  to  embark,  a^  Gelimer  hud  done,  for  Con- 
gtautinople,  where  the  Gothic  monarch  also  received 
estates  and  honorable  titles  from  Justinian,  as  a  compen* 
sation  for  the  loss  of  his  kingdom  (a.d.  540). 

Still  the  power  of  the  Goths  in  Italy  was .  not  jet 
entirely  overthrown.  Notwithstanding  the  fatal  blow  it 
had  jQst  received,  it  recovered  for  a  time  its  former 
strength,  and  even  acquired,  after  the  departure  of  Bell- 
sarins^  an  astonishing  superiority,  under  the  conduct  of 
Totila,  whom  the  Qotbs  chose  for  their  leader  in  541. 

Totila. — Of  all  the  successors  of  Theodoric  the  Great, 
Totila  was  the  only  one  who  perfectly  resembled  him  in 
prudence,  activity,  valor,  justice  and  generosity.  He  con- 
quered the  Roman  ronimanders  in  Italy,  an  often  as  he 
attacked  them,  and  retook  Home  in  spite  of  all  the  exer- 
tions made  by  lielisarius  after  his  return  (a.P.  646). 
This  great  general,  left  by  the  emperor  without  the  nec- 
essary supplies  of  ammunition  and  troops,  saw*  his  former 
prosperity  decline  ;  after  some  years  of  fruitless  efTortSi  he 
rc<?i!7ned  the  command  of  the  army^  and  left  to  Narses 
the  honor  of  terminating  the  war. 

Narses. — N arses  was  one  of  those  extraordinary  men 
whom  Providence  prepares,  as  it  were,  in  secret,  for  the 
prosperity  or  the  destruction  of  states.  Tliou^^di  a 
stranger,  of  small  size  and  im  an  appearance,  he  had  risen 
from  a  slave,  to  )w  one  of  the  first  officers  in  the  }»alace  of 
Justinian.  Tlic  deliciriu  y  of  regular  educai  i<ni  was  abun- 
dantly supplied  in  him  by  a  natural  aud  noble  eloquence. 


•  This  appeared  particularly  in  the  year  it^TI,  when  lielisarius,  after  tak- 
ing R4ime,  was  himHelf  besipgfwt  in  that  city  hy  an  army  of  one  hnndred  and 
fifty  thousand  men.  The  siejje  laAted  twelve  months  an<l  nine  days,  dur- 
ing which  thf  twf)  parties  eiiiraeed  sor^nty  tinifs,  witli  a  irrrat  disjdny  of 
vaior  on  each  side:  but  Belisariui^.  with  only  tlt(>  twt'uiiuih  part  oi  the 
enetnjr'i  forcefl,  defeated  all  their  efforts,  and  tinally  obliged  them  to  re- 
tire. — Procopius,  i>«  BellQ  OQth» ;  Leb«aa,  HUt,  du  Bus,  Empire,  vol,  u.  b. 
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A  quick  and  sound  judgment,  a  profound  and  extensive 
genius,  wisdom  in  contriving  the  best  plans  and  activity 
m  executing  theui,  insured  the  success  of  his  undertak- 
ings. He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  virtues 
not  incompatible  with  a  certain  ambition,  above  all,  gen- 
erosity and  beneticence.  As  for  his  talents  in  war,  they 
only  "wanted  an  occasion  for  their  display,  and  without 
having  been  a  soldier,  he  all  at  once  appeared  a  consum- 
mate  general. 

Besi<U\s  those  iinfural  advantages,  N arses  enjoyed  the 
favor  of  Justiniiin,  who  readily  granted  liim  what  had 
hccii  refused  to  Hclisarius,  viz.:  all  the  troops,  money  and 
ammunition  refjuisitc  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigor  and 
success.  Being  thus  well  i)rovided  in  every  respect,  he 
had  V>ut  to  appear  in  Italy,  to  check  the  prosperous  fort- 
unes of  the  Goths,  and  the  verv  first  battle  which  he 
fought,  in  the  plains  of  Lenta<jio,  entirely  turned  the 
scale  in  favor  of  the  Homans.  in  vain  did  Tulila  niako 
every  elTort  to  mami  iiu  the  superiority  which  he  had 
a('(jnired  ;  his  army  was  completely  defeated,  his  bravest 
warriors  wore  killed,  and  ho  himself,  being  forood  to  fly 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  ilied  of  his  wounds  a  iew 
hours  after  the  battle.  Narses  immediately  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople the  news  of  his  victory,  together  with  the 
cuirass  and  the  crown  of  Totila ;  and  Jnstinian  received, 
in  the  midst  of  the  senate,  these  spoils  taken  from  a 
prince  far  soperior  to  him  in  personal  merit  (a.d.  55S). 
'  Tejas. — The  Goths,  although  vanquished,  and  deeply 
afflicted  by  the  death  of  their  excellent  king,  did  not  lose 
courage,  but  hastened  to  provide  a  worthy  successor  in 
the  person  of  Teias^  the  bravest  of  his  lieutenants.  In  > 
his  arduous  post,  Teias  answered  as  well  «&  he  possibly 
could  the  hopes  of  his  nation,  and,  being  unable  to  save 
it,  strove  at  least  to  prevent  its  entire  overthrow.  He 
rallied  the  remains  of  the  Gothic  army,  and  leaving  the 
open  country  to  the  victorious  troops  of  Narses,  went  to 
occupy  a  strong  position  near  Moinit  Vesuvius.  The 
Roman  general,  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces,  pursued  him 
SO  closely,  that  the  Goths  began  to  suffer  considerably 
from  famine.  Then,  considering  the  decaying  state  of 
their  fortune,  which  was  on  the  ptoint  of  being  utterly 
lo<t,  these  magnanimous  last  survivors,  of  a  nation  for- 
merly so  flourishing,  looked  at  their  swords,  and  resolved 
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to  fight  once  more,  cither  to  conquer  by  a  last  effort,  or  at 

learit  to  (lie  wiili  ;;l<>rv. 

Xo  somKT  hud  thi'V  come  to  this  determination,  than, 
descending  from  the  hoigliu,  they  rushed  with  desperate 
fury  agaiiist  tlie  enemy  :  hul  the  resistance  wus  iiut  k'ss 
vigorous  than  ihe  attack  was  viok*nt.  Tlie  K<>niaiis  were 
encouraged  hy  the  remembrance  of  |>ast  success,  and  an 
ifijplieit  eonlidenee  in  the  superior  talents  of  t  heir  general: 
the  Geths  were  uiiiuiated  by  despair  and  by  the  example 
of  their  king,  who  having  taken  his  post  in  tlie  first  rank, 
displayed  the  most  heroic  courage,  and,  f(»r  tlie  space  of 
four  hours,  spread  among  the  enemy  terror  and  death. 
Assailed  as  lie  was  by  a  multiLude  of  javelins  and  arrows, 
Teias,  iuijuovable  as  a  rock,  with  one  hand  wardea  oil  the 
weapons,  and,  with  tlie  other,  slew  as  many  liomans  as 
came  within  his  reach.  At  length,  unable  to  bear  up 
bis  shield,  which  was  pierced  with  twelve  javelins,  he 
asked  for  another.  While  he  was  taking  it  from  the 
bands  of  his  armor-bearer,  and  putting  off  the  firsts  his 
breast  for  an  instant  remained  uncovered ;  at  this  very 
moment,  he  received  a  deadly  blow ;  he  however 
continued  to  fight  nntil  he  became  exhausted,  and  then 
fell  with  his  face  towards  the  enemy. 

The  Komaits  cut  off  the  head  of  this  valiant  prince,  and 
exposed  it,  on  the  top  of  a  pike,  to  the  gaze  of  both 
annies,  especially  of  the  Goths,  in  orcVer  to  throw  them 
into  consternation  and  despair.  Ihit  the  courage  of 
those  intrepid  warriors,  instead  of  being  abated  by  this 
melancholy  event,  was  rather  increased  by  the  desire  of 
avenging  the  death  of  Teias«  They  therefore  coTitinncd 
fighting  with  great  heroism,  nntil  the  darkness  of  night 
separated  them  from  the  Komans.  Both  parties  spent 
the  night  on  the  field  of  battle,  and,  ns  soon  as  tlic  dawn 
appeared,  tlie  combat  was  renewed  with  tlie  same  fury  and 
maintained  with  thQ  t^aine  obstinacy  as  on  the  day  liefore  ; 
nor  could  Narses  put  to  flight  enemies  who  were  few  in 
Tiuniher,  wounded  and  fatiirued,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
buoyed  up  by  their  excitement,  and  makiiiir  their  last 
de^?poratc  ellort.  (Jiving  up  the  hope  of  conrpiering  men 
to  whom  liberty  was  dearer  than  life,  he  permitted  lliem 
to  retire  unmolested,  on  condition  that  they  would  never 
jTiore  unsheathe  their  swords  against  the  empire:  afi(*r 
this,  he  easily  achieved  the  conquest  of  Italy  (a.d.  oOoj. 
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The  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths  thus  disappeared  forever, 
after  a  short  duration  of  sixty  years,  during  whicli  it  had 
produced  three  undoubtdl  heroes,  Theodoric,  Totila  and 
Teias.  The  authority  of  Juistinian  beiu^  now  acknowl- 
edged throughout  Italy,  Narses,  by  his  appointineiit 
.  and  in  hh  narne^  governed  the  country  which  he  had  so 
gloriously  subjugated. 

War  against  the  Franks. — Warfare  however  was  not 
yet  entirely  at  an  end,  owing  to  the  sliare  that  the  French 
took  for  a  lr)ng  time  in  these  wars.  The  Fiiorcj'sors 
of  riovis?  had  inherited  his  warlike  spirit,  which  I  hey 
all  exerted  in  snh.iuing  the  little  neiLrhhrtring  states:  but 
none  arnonij^  thcni  beeanie  jis  reniarkubh*  iii  this  re^^pert, 
as  Tiieodebertus,  kinL'"  of  Anstrasia  HTid  of  a  <'onsi(lerable 
part  of  (ierniany.  So  great  was  his  reputation  for  ability 
and  vah)r,  that  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Ostrogoths, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  their  contest,  eagerly  ef»nrted 
his  allianct'.  He  promised  it  to  each  nation,  Imt  was 
faithful  to  neitluT.  his  design  being  to  conquer  for  Inni- 
self.  With  tiiis  interi-sied  view,  he  crossed  the  Alps  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  attacked  l).>th  parties  suc- 
cessively, defeated  them,  and  Wfuihl  probably  have  re- 
mained sole  master  of  the  disputed  regions,  had  not  a 
contagions  distemper,  which  broke  out  among  his  soldiers, 
obliged  him  to  retire  wiih  (Considerable  loss  (a.d.  ^'^^). 

After  his  retreat,  though  none  of  those  who  followed 
him  had  perished  by  the  sword  of  the  Romans,  Justinian 
had  the  ridiculous  vanity  to  assume  the  title  of  Franciais^ 
or  conqueror  of  the  French.  Tbeodebertns.  filled  with 
indignation,  resolved  to  avenge  the  iuBuIt,  and  by  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  Danube,  to  invade  Thrace,  and  then 
attack  the  very  capital  of  the  Greek  empire.  Already 
great  preparations  were  being  made  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  emneror  began  to  tremble  in  Constantinople,  when 
Theodebertus  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age  (a.  p.  548),  and 
there  was  none  after  him  skilful  or  bold  enough  to  exe- 
cute his  projects. 

It  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  Gothic  war,  that 
two  of  his  successor's  generals,  Leutharis  and  Bucelin, 
undertook  in  their  own  name  the  defence  of  the  Goths, 
who  were  now  deprived  of  every  other  resource.  They 
passed  across  the  Alps  into  Italy,  with  seventy-five  thon* 
sand  warriors,  French  and  Germans.   This  army,  like  a 
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furious  torrent,  overran  the  wliole  peninsula,  from  the 
northern  provinces  to  the  southern  extremity'  of  Cahibria, 
sweeping  away  or  destroying  everything  in  its  iropetnons 
coarse.  Lentharis  then  desired  to  secure  his  booty 
returning  to  the  north,  hot  was  entirely  foiled  in  his 
attempt.  Being  first  defeated  by  the  Bomans  daring  his 
march,  he  had  scarcely  reached  and  recrossed  the  river 
Poy  when  a  dreadful  pestilence  carried  him  oft,  with 
nearly  all  his  soldiers;  a  just  i)iiniBhment  for  the  depre- 
dations and  ornelties  which  they  bad  committed. 

Subjug^ation  of  Italy. — In  the  meanwhile^  the  army 
of  Bnceliti  was  also  in  a  ver?  perplexed  condition  ;  Xarses, 
unable,  in  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  to  stop  his  prog- 
ress, succeeded  at  last  in  famishing  his  wearied  troops; 
this  induced  the  German  chieftain  to  enc^nge  in  a  general 
battle,  rather  than  l§t  all  his  followers  die  of  sickness  and 
starvation.  The  two  armies  met  near  Capua,  on  the  banks 
of  the  little  river  Casilino,  from  which  the  bloody  ii^ht 
took  its  name.  Never  was  there  witnessed  greater  im- 
petuosity on  the  one  side,  nor  more  valiant  resistmiro  on 
the  other;  nor  was  there  ever  a  more  strikinor  proof  of  the 
snperiority  of  inie  conraire  roirulated  by  discipline  over 
blind  and  nnnst rained  bravcrv.  Although  the  Kmnans 
and  their  auxiliaries  found  tii»-insrlves  at  fir?t  in  great 
chuiger  from  the  viokncr  of  the  eneniy's  att  ?'^.  the  de- 
feat of  the  Frencli  and  (Germans  wa«  m  cdnijilcic,  that, 
out  of  thirtv  th<»nsnnd,  onlv  five  men  c>»  aprd.  all  the 
others  boingi'  ^luiu  with  their  ireneral;  wln  icas  t cnn- 
f|ucrorp,  \vht)se  nund)er  scarcely  ainountcd  lo  ciulitccn 
lhou>and,  did  not  Iopc  morr  tfia!i  <  ighty  nu  n.  All  of 
them  had  performed  prfMii(;irs  of  valor;  but  the  honor  of 
the  day  was  by  everv  «tne  attrib'ito<l  t  )  Karscs,  whose 
presciK'c  of  mind  and  si;|>  'rior  ireniiis  liad  chafiged  into  so 
glorious  a  triumph,  a  oonibat  the  beiriuidng  of  whioh 
seemed  almost  desperate  for  the  l\onians  (A.n.  554). 
Shortly  after,  he  cut  to  pieces  ano!  her  party  of  French, 
who  were  occu]>ying  a  larg(»  porticm  of  the  country  be- 
tween the  Po  aiul  the  mountains;  so  many  losses  nnido 
them  abandon  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  footing  in  Italy. 

War  in  Persia. — While  the  bravest  troops  and  the 
ablest  generals  of  the  empire  wore  thus  employed  in  the 
West,  the  Persians  had  rocommchced  the  war  in  the  East. 
During  many  years,  their  king  Chosroes  I.,  surnamed  the 
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Great,  sprcjul  dcviistatiou  thronsrh  the  rich  provinces  of 
Mesopotsinua  anJ  S\ ri;i,  huriiing  or  sackini:  the  towns, 
phunli'i  iiiLi:  the  country,  and  routing  tlte  urniies  sent  for 
its  defi'u cc.  He  several  times  returned,  after  his  cam-  * 
paigns,  to  Persia  with  an  immense  booty,  or  after  having 
forced  Justinian  to  pay  him  a  heavy  tribute.  Belisarina 
repaired  in  some  degree  the  dishonor  of  the  Roman  arms; 
but  after  his  departure,  when  he  weut  to  Italy  for  the 
second  time,  it  daily  increased  under  other  generals;  par- 
ticularly when  thirty  thousand  Romans  were  defeated  bj 
four  thousand  Persians,  and,  on  another  occasion,  fifty 
thousand  by  three  thousand  only.*  At  length,  a  signail 
victory,  and  other  advantages  gained  by  the  troops  of 
Justinian,  permitted  him  to  couciude  a  truce  less  disgrace* 
ful  to  the  empire  (a.d.  555), 

This  truce  was  the  more  opportune  as  the  state  was 
visited  at  this  period  by  many  other  calamities.  Earth- 
quakes overthrew  several  huildings,  and  pestilence  de- 
stroyed many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Huns  made  a  furious  irruption  into 
Thnvce,  and  advancod  so  far  us  to  threaten  the  capital, 
lielisarius  was  once  more,  on  this  occasion,  the  glorious 
defender  and  the  strongest  bulwark  of  the  empire. 
Thougli  scarcely  able,  on  account  of  old  a^ro,  to  wield  a 
sword,  he  marched  out  with  a  handful  of  warriors  against 
the  liMvU:irians,  and  oMi'^^od  them  to  retire  (r>59). 

Belisarius'  sad  fate.  — In  return  for  so  many  ser- 
vif^es,  tlie  suspici(»us  erupernr,  (K  erived  by  the  slanders  of 
the  court,  an<l  hdirving  Helisarins  privv  to  a  late  cou- 
spiraey,  stripped  iliis  great  man  ol  aii  his  honor?,  and 
eondeuuied  him  to  an  iLr?)ominious  contiiienient  wiiich 
lasted  sevrn  months.  It  is  even  said  and  believed  by 
many  lhat  Iiio  eyes  were  put  out,  aiiii  that  he  was  reduced 
to  misery  so  great  as  to  beg  his  bread  in  the  streets  of 
('Oustantinople.  But  this  seems  to  be  a  uicre  tale,  quite 
unknown  to  contoni[)(irary  historians,  and  foundeil  on  no 
better  authority  ilianthatof  ,John  Tzetzes.  aji  injiidieions 
Greek  writer  of  the  twelfth  century.  More  ancient  au- 
thors, as  Cedrenus  and  Tlu  uplianes,  instead  of  mention- 


•  Ixjbeuu,  Jlinf.  (in  Itiff.  Empirr,  ro/.  x., 2I2&-22S  ;  and  vol.  XI..  1^231 
Agath.  and  Prucop.  De  Ihllo  rcrsivu. 
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iiig  any  such  fact,  relate  that  Bel isarius  recovered  his  dig- 
iiitie3  and  the  friendship  of  the  emperor. 

Both  of  them  died  sliortly  after,  and  in  the  same  year 
(5G5).  Jastiniau  was  in  the  eighty-fourth  vear  of  his  life, 
»ud  the  thirty-ninth  of  a  reign  which  hacT  been  more  fa- 
mous abroad  than  ^irosperoas  at  home^  especially  towards 
its  close.  The  armies  were  now  in  a  miserable  condition 
for  want  of  regular  pay,  and  the  provinces  were  groaning 
tinder  the  pressure  o£  heavy  taxes,  which  served  only  to 
enrich  covetons  courtiers,  or  were  spent  in  purchasing 
peace  from  the  barbarians*  Moreover,  the  emperor's  mu- 
nificence often  degenerated  into  prodigality;  this  and 
an  inordinate  passion  for  new  bnildingn,  one  of  the  incor* 
rigible  defects  of  Justinian,  resulted  in  the  expenditure  of 
immense  sums,  that  might  have  been  much  better  em- 
ployed. 

it  should  also  be  remarked  that,  after  having  amended 
the  Boman  legislation,  he  frequently  altered  his  own  laws, 
or  suffered  them  to  be  changed  by  his  courtiers  and  min- 
isters, in  aceordauce  with  their  interests  and  passions. 
The  same  inconstancy,  niid  a  weak  condescension  for  his 
haughty  and  wicked  wife  Theodorn,  f)ftrn  betrayed  him 
into  wioiiLT  and  unjust  measures,  so  far  as  to  disgrace  his 
ardent  zeal  for  rcliLMon  ])V  the  violcn'M'  of  liis  ineasnrcs, 
♦md  l»y  continual  attenii)t.s  to  rule  and  direet  the  atlairs 
of  tile  Church,  while  he  neirleeie»l  iho^eof  the  empire. 
Owing  to  ))is  imprudence,  tlie  fjictions  of  the  circus  ex- 
cited many  disturbanceH,  sometimes  even  hhmdy  revolts 
in  Constantinople,  the  ernj)eror's  blind  partiality  fur  one 
of  the  ]);irties  havini;  ineieased  tlieir  mutual  animosity, 
which  continued  under  his  successors,  and  p?*ovc<l  one  of 
the  greatest  l  ulaujities  of  that  capital.  In  a  word,  al- 
though Justinian  possessed  great  talents  and  many  vir- 
tnes,  one  might  reasonably  tliink,  from  the  general  tenor 
of  his  government,  that  he  was  rather  an  idle  8})eetator  of 
the  splendid  transactions  which  occurred  during  his  reign, 
and  timt  he  really  did  less  good  than  evil  to  both  Church 
and  State. 

However,  it  wonld  be  nnjnst  to  deny  that  this  emperor 
had  many  noble  ideas  and  formed  truly  glorious  designs. 
The  reform  of  jarispnidenccy  the  conauest  of  Italy 
and  Africa,  his  endeavors  to  increase  tne  power  and 
splendor  of  the  empire,  were  certainly  undertakings  cal- 
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culated  io  confer  undying  honor  on  any  reigji.  If  he  did 
cot  himself  carry  them  into  execution,  his  at  least  was 
the  glory  of  having  contriTed  the  plans,  furnished  the 
means,  and  oifected  their  anr  omplishment  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  talented  individuals  whose  services  Di- 
vine Providence  placed  at  his  disposal. 

JUSTIN  II.-TIBER11JS 

At  the  death  of  Justinian,  who  left  no  issue,  the  im- 

Ferial  sceptre  passed  into  the  hands  of  liis  nephew,  Justin 
I.  This  prince  commenced  his  reign  with  universal 
applause,  having,  on  the  very  first  day,  redressed  niany 
griovan''es,  and  paid  innunuM-able  debt:>  coTitracted  by 
Justinian  in  his  old  fi^e.  His  subsequent  conduct  was 
not,  it  is  true,  always  marked  by  the  same  love  of  law  and 
justice;  still,  tin-  emperor  displayed  it  on  many  utlier  oc- 
casions, partieuhtrly  in  the  loilowiug  occurrence^  which  is 
well  deserving  of  nntiee. 

Justin  II. 's  high  sense  of  justice. — In  order  to 
check  fraud  and  extortion  in  the  capital,  Jihilin  ap- 
pointed for  its  prefect  a  magistrate  of  renowned  integrity, 
wilt)  was  not  less  iirm  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  than 
upright  and  virtuuu.s.  lie  invested  Jiiru  with  uuliinited 
power  to  punish,  without  appeal  and  without  hope  of 
pardon,  all  criminals,  of  whatever  rank  or  condition;  a 
just,  though  severe  decree,  which  frightened  all  iniqui- 
tous men  and  extortioners,  one  only  excepted,  a  proud  no* 
bleman,  who  thought  himself  above  the  reach  of  either 
divine  or  human  law.  A  complaint  was  lodged  against 
this  man  by  a  })oor  widow  whom  he  had  robbed  of  all  her 
property.  The  prefect,  through  regard  for  the  accused, 
who  was  a  relation  to  the  emperor,  wrote  to  him.  and 
intrusting  the  letter  to  no  one  but  the  injured  widow, 
begged  him  to  indemnify  her  for  the  wrong  she  had  suf- 
fered. The  only  satisfaction  she  received,  was  insult  and 
ill  treatment. 

The  prefect,  hearing  this,  wiis  inflamed  with  indignation, 
and  summoned  the  ofTender  before  his  tribunal;  but  his 
now  orders  were  e<|nally  despised,  and  answered  only  by 
fresh  insults  and  raillings  against  both  the  judge  and  tho 
juHcrment.  Instead  of  appearing,  the  haughty  nobleman 
went  to  the  palace,  where  he  was  invited  to  dine  with  a 
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great  iiumbf^r  of  <'")nrtiors.  No  sooner  <VhI  the  prefect 
know  that  lie  was  ai  !al)I('  with  the  emperor,  thuii  he  liini- 
feelf  entereil  the  Uinini^^-ruoiii.  and  m'ul  to  .In-tin:  *'  My 
lord,  if  yon  persist  in  the  resolution  wliidi  yon  liii\e  nnini- 
fested  uf  punisliinu^  o[)pre.s.sion  and  vi(<]enre,  1  aUo  shall 
continue  to  iullii  vonr  orders,  lint  if  vou  renounee  a 
design  so  worthy  of  von,  if  the  worst  of  nu  n  are  honored 
with  your  favor  and  admitted  to  your  Lahle,  receive  niy 
re8i|niation  of  au  office  which  beeomes  uselesji  to  your 
subjects,  &iid  cannot  bat  be  displeasing  to  yoorself  To 
this  noble  remonstrance  Justin  answered  that  he  had  not 
changed  his  mind.      Panish/'  said  ho  to  the  prefect, 

punish  injustice  everywhere;  were  it  even  seated  with 
mo  opon  the  throne,  I  would  rather  descend,  to  deliver  it 
up  to  punishment/'  The  virtuous  magistrate  did  not 
desire  more:  emboldened  by  this  answer,  he  presently 
ordered  the  culprit  to  be  seized  in  the  midst  of  thegnesls, 
and  carried  before  his  tribunal.  The  widow's  complaints 
were  heard,  and  as  th  at  man,  lu  fore  so  arrogant,  and  now 
speechless  and  trembling,  cotild  not  urge  anything  in  his 
defence,  the  prefect  caused  him  to  be  stripped  and  beaten 
with  rods,  and  then  to  ride  upon  an  ass,  with  liis  face 
turned  to  the  tail,  throu^^h  all  the  streets  of  the  city;  his 
effects  were  moreover  forfeited  for  the  benelit  of  the 
widow.  This  exemplary  chastisement  stopped  for  some 
time  the  course  of  usurpation  and  extortion.  The  em- 
peror rewarded  the  resolute  conduct  of  the  prefect  by  raia- 
mi;  him  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician,  and  couiirmiLig  him  in 
his  charge  for  tlir*  nMnaimler  of  life.* 

The  other  qualities  of  Justin  were  not  equal  to  hh 
zeal  for  the  enforrcMiient  of  the  laws  a»id  <»f  Lfootl  onier. 
He  wa>  dis«olnte.  iixlolout,  pnsiilaninious,  untl,  at  Hie 
same  time,  hauglity  t"  excess  towards  the  ambassadors 
of  foreiirn  nations.  Thi-^  nnliecomini;  pride,  whieh  his 
wife  Sophia  too  faith  fully  iniitated,  oecar^ioncil  Itloody  wars, 
and  caused  ji^reat  losses  to  the  empire.  I'liaf  [)iincess, 
havint^  lonj?  since  Inn  hored  a  deep  hatred  airainst  N.irses, 
the  conipieror,  and  at  iluit  time,  the  governor  of  Italy, 
sent  him  a  spindle  and  a  distull,  with  a  scornful  letter, 

•Thi«»pt«f  flnnn«w  and  vi^r !»  by  »oTn«  Tefwrred  to  tlu-  reien  of  .Tnstin 

I.  Tint  morn  prob.iMy  lH*lonz>^  To  thai  of  .Tn-tin  II.  nrrl  to  th«»  y»'ar  r»74  or 
near  that  time. — See  Lel»eau,  liiMtoire  tin  //#fx  Knunrc^  vol,  xi.  pp.  235-237. 
Petavius  Rjtionavium  temporuni,  vol,  i.,  />.  40J. 
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telling  him  that  those  articles  were  more  suitable  for  him 
than  the  command  ot  armies  and  the  government  of  prov- 
inces: for  which  reason  she  ordered  liim  to  depart  from 
•  Italy  and  return  to  Ooustantiuople^  to  be  employed  in  the 
palace. 

The  Lombards  under  Alboin. — ^Narses  had  virtue^ 
firmness  and  courage,  but  not  to  suoh  a  degree  as  patiently 
to  bear  so  cruel  an  affront.  On  the  perusal  of  the  letter^ 
his  eyes  .sparkled  with  wrath,  and  in  a  sarcastic  tone: 
'  '  Go/'  said  he  to  the  messenger^  and  tell  the  empress,  that 
1  will  cut  out  for  her  more  work  than  she  desires."  He 
immediately  wrote  to  the  nation  of  the  Lombards  (so called 
from  their  long  beards)^  inviting  them  to  come  and  invade 
Italy,  He  soon  re])ented  of  his  treason,  and  died  with  the 
bitter  regret  of  having  by  that  one  act,  dishonored  a  life  of 
ninety-five  years,  the  last  part  of  which  had  been  enno- 
bled by  so  many  glorious  achievements.*  But  this  repent- 
ance came  too  late  to  prevent  the  evil  consequences  of  his 
Y'Ash  stop:  the  Lombards  had  already  set  out  under  the 
conun.'ind  of  thoir  King  Alhoin  (r»ns).  They  crosP<Ml  tlie 
Alps  from  (lie  ivrth -east,  and  meetinLT  with  little  0]>|)osit  ion, 
suhtliied  all  thai  \nivt  of  tlie  peninsula  which  received  from 
them  tlie  Tianie  of  Lombai  dy.  Pavia  was  the  ca]>ital  of 
this  new  kingdom.  The  invaders  ditl  not  advance  far 
enough,  or  in  sullicient  numbers,  to  lake  the  other  chief 
cities,  Rome,  Naples,  liavenna.  etc.;  these  therefore  con- 
tinued, for  nearly  two  centuries  more,  tinder  the  power 
of  the  emperors  of  (-OT^stantinople,  Kavenna  being 
chosen,  on  arcrtunt  of  its  advantageous  situation,  to  be  the 
residi  noe  of  the  governors  whom  they  appointed  under 
thr*  t  ii  le  of  exarchs. 

War  against  Chosroes  in  the  East. — The  impru- 
dence of  Justin  gave  rise  also  to  a  new  war  against  the 
Persians,  in  the  beginning  of  which  great  injury  was  done 
to  the  Romans.  While  the  emperor,  more  ready  to  threaten 
than  to  act,  remained  shut  up  in  his  palace,  Chosroes, 
ever  active  and  intrepid,  unexpectedly  appeared  on  the 


*  In  this  we  follow  the  account  commonly  given  by  historians;  still  it 
shonid  be  ohserved,  In  inRtiflcation  of  Nantes,  that  sewinl  learned  rrttim 

deny  his  haviiiij yit*l*'«''H')  his  rcsi'iitiiu  iit  ;ui  I  imule  an  '  j  roiMtsnl.  t  *  tlo 
J^oinhanis  about  the  invasion  of  Italy ;  wiiii-h  invasion,  they  say,  was  uiulor- 
taken  for  a  variety  of  other  e«a*e»,'—ike  Annalcs  da  m-Ji/cn  a.ye,  vol.  ill.  p. 
Lebwa,  vol.  xUtPP*  ITS,  XTX 
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frontiers  at  the  head  of  one  linndrcii  and  foriy  thou8and 
Tiit'n.  attacked  Mesopotarnia -aiul  Svi  ia.  and  with  littk*  or 
i:<i , ,pp<,sitl(>n.  laid  waste  those  rii-li  provincp^.  Tin*  intrl- 
ii^euce  of  il)f>e  disasters  threw  .histin  into  sucli  ;i  iiirlaii- 
choly  as  tlegeueratod  into  real  madness,  tiie  naru.x^snis  of 
whirl]  Ijcrarne  more  and  more  frefjuent.  llavin£r  fortn- 
nately  retained  his  senses  sullicii'iit  1  v  to  feel  tfiat  he  was  iio 
longer  able  to  erovern  without  a  collea^j^ue,  he  made  t  huice 
of  Tiberius,  the  commander  of  his  guards,  a  man  ntn- 
ver^ally  respected  for  his  prudence  and  virtue,  and  intruot- 
ed  to  him  the  reins  of  iroviM  umeni  (a.d.  574). 

Victory  over  Chosrocs. — It  would  have  been  difficult 
to  make  a  better  choice;  and  Chosroes  soon  perceived,  to 
his  cost,  that  the  imperial  conrt  was  now  directed  by  a 
more  vigorous  hand.  He  saw  the  course  of  his  triumphs 
and  prosperity  checked  at  the  battle  of  Melitine,  a  town 
of  Lesser  Armenia^  Where  he  found  himself  opposed  by 
one  hnndred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  Romans  and  auxil- 
iarieSy  whom  Tiberius  had  mustered  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  empire  as  well  as  from  the  surrounding 
nations.  Notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  Chosroes  dur- 
ing the  contest,  most  of  the  Persians  were  put  to  the 
sword,  or  driven  into  the  Euphrates,  where  tiiey  perished. 
The  dejected  monarch  fled  with  all  liaste  to  the  confines 
of  Persia,  and  died  in  grief  and  despair,  after  a  memorable 
reign  of  forty-eight  years. 

While  Tiberius  was  thus  restoring  the  honor  of  the 
Roman  armie^?,  he  was  not  less  careful  to  restore  tlie  in- 
terior tranquillity  of  the  state.  Crime  and  extortion 
were  checked  by  severe  laws.  vuiri  magniticenee  and 

useless  expenses  of  the  imjx'rial  romt  were  abolished,  and 
by  this  wise  measure  'J'iberins  found  means  to  support 
the  standing  army,  diminish  the  taxes,  relieve  the  wants 
of  divers  provinces,  and  gain  ilie  hearts  of  his  snhjects,  hy 
conferrini:  on  them  benelits  worthy  of  a  great  pritif  o. 
He  coi»sidered  them  all  as  children,  the  state  as  ins 
family,  and  the  sovereign  pi>vver  as  a  l)lessing  which  lie 
must  render,  as  nint  h  as  ])ossibIe,  common  to  all,  by  his 
eqnitv,  kimhicss  and  liberalitv. 

Tiberius  and  Sophia.  —  Amidst  these  htiuhiltle  em- 
ployments, the  death  of  Justin,  in  516,  left  iiim  sole 
master.  As  the  empress  Sophia,  by  her  counsels  and 
iiitiueuce^  had  beeu  instrumental  in  fl&ciug  him  ou  the 
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throne,  she  expected  that,  m  she  was  now  a  widow,  he 
would  marry  her,  and  thus  enable  her  to  preserve  the 
title  of  empress.  Ikit  Tiberius  wa**  alrtady  married,  a 
fact  of  which  slie  was  not  aware.  On  tlie  day  of  his  coro- 
nation, he  made  his  virtuous  wife,  Auastasia,  i^uddcaly 
appear  in  tlie  sight  of  the  people,  and  crowned  lier  with 
Ills  own  haTuls,  to  the  extreme  joy  of  all  the  spectators 
except  Sophia,  whose  disappointment  can  scarcely  be 
imagined.  This  ambitious  princess^  in  the  violence  of  her 
resentment,  did  all  in  her  power  to  dethrone  a  sovereigu 
to  whose  elevation  she  had  so  much  contributed.  Tiberius 
contented  himself  with  depriving  her  of  the  great  riches 
which  had  been  left  at  her  disposal,  and  in  spite  of  her 
intrigues,  remained  in  nuiet  possession  of  the  throne. 

Ue  occupied  it  only  four  ycarB,  and  during  this  short 
period,  constantly  display  I  virtues  equal  to  his  rank. 
To  procure  the  welfare  of  his  people  and  maintain  the 
honor  of  the  empire,  were  now,  as  they  had  hitherto 
hoc  II.  the  constant  objects  of  his  solicitude.  If.  for  want 
of  suthcient  forces,  he  could  not  deprive  the  Lombards  of 
their  conquests  in  Italy,  nor  prevent  the  Avari,  a  Scythian 
nation  from  obtainin;^  a  similar  foothohl  in  Pannonia, 
he  at  least  continued,  though  desirous  of  peace,  to  piin 
great  advantapres  aixaiust  tlie  Persians,  wliose  ticw  king 
liormisdas  was  obsiinah  ly  bent  on  prosecutiuL'"  the  war. 

For  the^^o  snecpssos  the  emperor  was  cliielly  ijidebted  to 
Mauritius,  eomniander  of  his  armies  in  the  Eas*t.  Mau- 
ri tins  was  a  man  of  great  valor  and  experience,  jitk],  with 
the  exeeptioii  of  a  certain  taint  of  avarice,  still  iiior.  eom- 
meiiilal)!e  for  the  qualities  of  iiis  heart.  'J'iberius,  whose 
health  was  rapidly  declining,  thoncrht  he  could  do  noth- 
ing better  for  the  state  than  to  a])p<>int  him  his  8urers?or. 
Til  is  he  did  in  a  solemn  assembly  with  universal 
applause,  and  died  the  next  day  (14th  of  August,  582), 
leaving  Constantinople  in  deep  affliction  for  the  loss  of  so 
excellent  an  emperor,  and  yet  in  the  cheering  hope  of 
equal  prosperity  under  the  new  sovereign. 

MAURITirS.-A.D.  &»2-4i0^ 

The  triumphs  of  Mauritius  over  the  Persians  had  raised 
him  to  the  throne:  in  order  to  maintain  his  position, 
and  pursue  the  course  of  his  victories,  he  sent  numerous 
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armies  to  the  frontiers;  but  tlu;  iiii.siUKkrstanding  of  tlie 
troops  and  f^eiierai;?  {xM-mittrd  the  enemy  lo  regain  the 
superiority  iu  the  firiJt  campaigns.  At  length,  good  order 
was  re-established,  and  the  Persians  were  e<»ncjut  reel  in 
many  battles.  These  defeats,  joined  to  the  intolerable  pride 
and  cruelty  of  Hormisdas.  rour^ed  his  subjeets against  liini. 
He  was  thn>\vn  into  a  dungeon,  and  shortly  after,  put  to 
death,  with  the  consent  of  bis  son  Chosroes  11.  who  began 
to  reign  in  his  place. 

Bat  Cbosroes  himself  was  not  secure  npon  a  throne  lately 
stained  with  his  father's  blood.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  army  persevered  in  its  rebellion  a||^nst  the  royal 
family,  and  defeated  the  troops  of  the  king.  In  this  dis- 
tress, Chosroes,  trusting  more  to  a  generous  enemy  than 
to  disloyal  subjects,  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Roman  boun- 
daries, whence  he  wrote  a  moving  letter  to  Mauritius, 
requesting  his  assistance  and  protection.  Mauritius  liber- 
ally complied  with  the  request:  by  his  orders,  the  fugitive 
monarch  was  treated  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  sovereign, 
and  moreover  snpplied  with  a  powerful  army,  whose  ex- 
ertions enabled  him  to  ro-enter  his  own  ({ominions  in 
triamph,  to  crnsh  the  rebels,  and  regain  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  kingdom  (a.d.  tOlKi). 

Peace  with  Persia. — In  return  for  these  signal  bene- 
fits,  Chosroes  yielded  to  tlie  Romans  the  territories  and 
cities  for  which  so  much  blood  had  been  shed  and  so  many 
battles  fought  within  the  last  year.  A  per?nanent  peace 
wn>  (M)neluded  between  Persia  aud  the  empire;  inifl  thus, 
instead  of  meaidy  fomenlirig  t  he  internal  feuds  of  :i  power- 
ful and  rival  state,  Mauritius  had  the  honor  of  bringing 
tl'f'Tfi  to  a  happy  termination,  of  replacing  an  exiled  8ov- 
<  i  -  igfi  upon  his  iliroTU'.  and  of  ending.*  by  an  act  of  gener- 
osity far  more  eumniendable  than  all  his  vielories,  a  long 
and  violent  struggle  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  both 
nations. 

The  emperor  then  directed  liio  attention  ehiefl}'  to  the 
defem  e  of  the  northern  frontier  against  the  ullaeks  of  the 
Avari.  These  barbarians  were  aeeustonied  to  a  life  of 
waiiait'  and  pillage:  frefpiently  vietorioiis  and  sneeesslul 
in  their  attempts,  sometimes  conqncred  and  repnlsed,  they 
incessantly  renewed  their  inroads,  and  s}>read  doTastation 
through  Mesia.  Thrace  and  other  provinces.  At  last  a 
inasterlj  expedition  of  Priscus,  one  of  the  Roman  generals. 
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in  :ilmo3t  an^iihilatcd  their  forcer^,  without  however 
dcst  roving  ihoir  warlike  and  restless  spirit. 

War  against  the  Avari. — This  hr»ive  commander, 
luiviiiLT  rcxflvcd  tostrikoii  si.::nal  blow,  crossed  the  Dannho 
with  liie  inteniicHi  of  sittiu  king  tlic  Avari  upon  then  own 
territories,  and  imnn diutelv  sent  awav  tlie  hoats,  in  order 
to  reduce  Ids  own  sohliers  to  the  necessity  of  conquering  or 
perishinsr.  This  beiusr  done,  he  marched  out  of  his  (^a?np, 
with  all  las  troops  drawn  up  in  battle  array;  nnl.  as  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  barljarians  to  light  in  scjiaiate  Ixxlies 
and  in  a  desultory  nuinner,  Priscus  divided  las  army  into 
three  square  battalions,  the  better  to  face  the  enemy  on 
all  sides,  lie  ordered  them,  moreover,  not  to  use  their 
arrows,  but  to  come  to  close  fight  with  their  pikes  and 
javelins.  The  first  combat  ended  only  with  the  day,  and 
the  issue  was  farorablo  to  the  Romans;  for,  while  their 
loss  did  not  amount  to  more  than  three  hundred  men,  they 
had  killed  four  thousand  of  the  Avari. 

The  enemy  did  not  appear  for  two  days.  On  the  mom- 
ing  of  the  t^ird,  Priscus  drew  up  his  army  in  the  same 
order  as  before,  but,  during  the  contest,  gradually  ex- 
tended its  wings,  so  as  to  enclose  the  barbarians,  who  lost 
nine  thousand  men  on  that  day.  The  ten  following  days 
passed  without  any  new  engagement.  Priscus,  animated 
by  his  first  success,  and  seeing  the  Avari  at  a  stand,  went 
forward  to  provoke  them  a  third  time  to  battle.  He 
posted  his  troops  on  tlic  declivity  of  a  hill,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  there  was  a  lake.  The  liomans  rushed  upon  the 
barbarians  with  such  fury,  an*l  drove  them  towards  the 
lake  with  such  irresistible  force,  that  fifteen  thousaml  of 
them  were  put  to  the  sword,  or  perished  in  the  water. 
Of  ihi^:  number  were  the  four  sons  of  the  Kau  (chief  of 
thi'  Avari):  and  the  Kan  him>('lf  was,  for  some  momenta, 
in  irreat  daiUgur,  which  he  escaped  oiily  by  a  precipitate 
lii^it. 

The  Gepidx. — Priscus,  having  let  his  troo])8  take  some 
repose,  went  in  .-St  arch  of  the  Avari.  nn<]  foucrht  them  in  a 
fourth  anii  »'([ii;illy  succcs>ful  batllo,  which  obliirt'd  llie 
vauijui>iKd  to  retreat  beyond  the  river  Teissa.  The  con- 
queror sent  four  thousand  men  to  observe  them,  and  ex- 
amiuu  iheir  new  position.  Tliis  detachment  found  in  a 
certain  borough  a  great  multitude  of  Gepidse,  subjects  of 
the  AVarian  nation,  wiio  had  just  come  to  celebrate  one  of 
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their  solemn  feasts.  These  biirbarians,  not  bcin^  in- 
formed of  the  i>?no  of  tlie  last  b:ittl(»,  wore  enjoying 
t liomFolve.^  at  tabk'  (luiini;  the  night,  ])articii!arl y  in 
ilrinking;  the  noniniis  arrivi-d  just  at  that  tiinr.  and  casilv 
elfw  thirty  thousand  of  tlicni:  thov  then  jrturiitd,  headed 
■R'itli  booty,  to  their  camp  oil  the  otlier  .side  of  tlie  river. 

Twenty  days  more  having  elapsed,  the  Kan,  at  the 
head  of  a  eonsiderable  force,  recrossed  the  'JVif'>ja,  and 
challenged  the  Romans  to  a  fifth  battle.  His  obstinate 
resolution  was  still  of  no  avail,  and  this  victory  of  Priscus 
crowned  the  sucueiss  of  hid  glorious  campaign,  which  had 
Dot  lasted  more  than  two  months.  The  numeron.s  army 
of  the  Avari  waa  either  cut  to  pieces  or  drowned  in  the 
river.  Tiiere  remained  only  about  seventeen  thousand 
men,  many  of  whom  were  taken  prisoners,  but»  shortly 
after,  the  Kan  had  the  good  fortune  to  recover  them  by  a 
Btratagem,  and  with  them  repaired,  in  some  measure,  the 
great  Tosses  of  his  nation. 

It  was  just  the  reverse  with  the  Greek  emperor,  whose 

fkolitical  career,  so  sneeessful  in  the  beginning,  ended  in  a 
doody  tragedy  of  which  lie  and  all  his  family  were  the 
victims.  During  one  of  the  preceding  campaigns,  the 
Avari  had  taken  twelve  thousand  Roman  priesoners,  whom 
Mauritius  refused  to  redeem,  though  but  a  trifling  sum 
was  asked  for  their  ransom:  and  this  refusal  so  enraged 
the  barbarians,  that  they  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  The 
emperor  then  began  to  be  stung  with  remorse,  gave  large 
alms,  and  jtraycd  that  (iod  would  rather  punish  him  in 
this  life,  tliaTi  \u  tlif*  next.  His  j»rayer  was  heard,  and  he 
liimself  unknowingly  prepared  the  way  for  its  accom^ 
plishmont. 

Phocas. — The  conduct  of  this  prince  with  regard 
to  the  ])risoners  had  already  provoked  loud  complaints 
against  him,  when,  in  the  vcar  (!09.  he  ordered  the  troops 
on  the  frontier  to  take  np  their  (juarters  in  the  encni)  s 
country,  and  to  subsist  there  by  plunder  during  winter. 
The  soldiers  exasperated  at  this  command,  chose  one 
Phocas,  a  daring,  ambitious  man,  for  their  leader,  and 
marched  to  Constantino])le,  where  he  was  crowned  em- 
peror. Mauritius  endeavored  to  make  his  escape,  and 
passed  indeed  to  the  opposite  shore;  but  he  was  overtaken 
with  his  family.  His  five  sons  were  slain  before  his  eyes 
at  Chaleedon,  while  he  repeated  these  words  of  the  Royal 
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Prophet:  TJiou  art  jusf,  0  Lonh  fvtff  ihy  judgment  is 
rvjlit;  *  btkI  when  the  imrse  otTertMl  \\cv  own  child  instead 
of  his  ynuiiirest,  he  would  nut  suiTer  it.  Last  of  all,  he 
liiniselt'  was  niJissaered.  and.  after  having  shown  hiuiftelf 
a  i^reat  genornl  and  an  emperor  of  some  ability,  he  ap- 
])oared  in  his  hint  iiminent.s  a  true  an<i  nui^nuuiniuus  hero. 
He  had  hold  the  sceptre  twenty,  and  Jived  sixty-three 
yciirs. 

Events  during  Mauritius'  reign. — During  his 
reiij^n,  an  inundation  took  phice  in  Italy,  which  wiis 
(leemed  the  most  surprising  and  destrnctive  that  had  ever 
happened  since  the  deluge.  Ail  tho  rivers  OTerflowed, 
and  spread  devastt^tion  throughout  the  whole  country. 
The  plains  were  covered  with  such  a  quantity  of  water^ 
as  to  present  the  spectacle  of  a  vast  sea,  upon  whose  sur- 
face tne  wrecks  of  farms,  the  timber  of  houses^  the  dead 
bodies  of  men  and  animals,  were  floating  on  every  side  as 
in  a  general  shipwreck.  The  Tiber  was  so  hiu:]^  that  it 
filled  the  streets  of  Home,  destroyed  many  buihlings,  and 
left  uncovered  only  the  seven  famous  hills  of  the  city» 
which  then  appeared  as  so  many  islands.  The  rapid 
stream  carried  along  with  it  an  incredible  multitude  of 
serpents,  among  whicdi  there  was  seen  one  of  an  enor- 
mous size.  Being  all  hurried  away  into  the  sea,  they 
perished,  and  were  thrown  up  by  the  waves  upon  the 
t>ea(di.  This  deluge  was  aeoompanied  by  frightful  storms, 
thnnder  and  lightnings,  and  followed  by  a  pestilence, 
whi'"])  --u-pitt  off  vjist  numbers  of  iidiabitaiit 

St.  Gregory  the  Great. — In  the  midst  of  these 
ralamit ies,  St.  (Iregory  the  (treat  was,  notwithstanding 
his  nio  lost  rcliirt unci*,  raised  to  the  chair  of  St.  Pefer, 
which  he  occupied  fourteen  years  (590-(j04).  During 
that  period  lie  constantly  acted  tho  part  of  a  wise,  en- 
liiihiciicd,  virtuous  and  holy  pontitT,  tu^  all  contemporary 
monuments  testify. f    This  great  pope  arrested  the  prog- 


•  Ps.  cxviii.  V.y7. 

t  Tliis  heinir  an  ifiooiitcstatile  fact  to  which  all  sorts  of  do<'U!nentii  bear 
ample  tostiinoiiy,  plainly  deiiinnfitrat^fi  how  nnjufit  and  absurd  are  fhe 
charges  of  l)ii;ote<i  zi>al.  ainltition,  tluttery  towanis  priiicos,  OtC.,  bioitght 
forwani  by  Huiim*  an-l  «>t!ii  r  ii.fiitt  ls  auainst  St.  (iroiiory. 

E<|iially  iinf(Min(b><l  ami  ridii  uluUH  is  the  aivtisation  of  hi.s  b.ivintj  dtv 
stmytMl  tljo  books  and  otbttr  moMiiiiit>nts  of  Rin'iont  literatim*  in  Rome. 
This  Work  (»f  drstriictioh  is  not  otiIv  ricconntff!  far  by  tbf  riiiilt iiJiinl 
ravages  of  tlie  harbuiiauii,  but,  even  in  tlie  opinion  of  iSayleaud  liarbfyrac. 
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TCRS  of  tlio  }>lague  by  hh  prayers;  iiustniclcd  oniporoi-s, 
Hiid  at  thu  same  time  iuLuicaled  the  obliL'aiicn  cf  iruo 
obedience;  mnsoled  and  strengthened  Af ru a;  i  "ntiriiu»d 
in  t}ie  true  faith  the  Visigoths  of  Sjmin,  lauly  con- 
verted from  Ariaiiinn)  with  their  kinir  Uicuri*! :  .^ent  to 
Eni^Iund  the  ^hid  tidings  of  the  gosjK'l:  rt-fornieil  disei- 
line  in  ranee;  8ubclue<i  the  tierce  teni[)er  of  the  Lom- 
ards;  saTcd  Rome  and  Italy,  which  the  ciii]>eror8  were 
unable  to  assist;  checked  the  growing  pridu  of  the  patri- 
archs of  (Constantinople;  enligiitened  the  whole  Chnrch  by 
his  doctrine;  govem<Hl  the  Kast  and  Wet^t  with  equal  vigor 
and  hnmility,  and  afforded  to  the  world  a  perfect  model 
of  ecclesiastical  government. 

MAuninrs  and  his  guiltless  offspring  being  inhuman  I  j 
cut  off,  Phocaa,  the  leader  of  the  rebellion,  the  personi- 
fication  of  intemperance  and  cruelty,  appeared  in  secure 
possession  of  the  su})remc  power  in  ( -onstantinople.  But 
C/hosroes,  the  politic  king  of  Peri-ia.  with  Hentinients  of 
Beeniing  indignaticm  at  the  murder  of  his  kind  benefactor 
and  ally,  loudly  exclaimed  against  the  n^^sassin  on  the 
throne,  and  tlireatened  revenge.  A  8till  stronger  motive, 
his  own  interest,  induced  him  to  declare  war  against  the 
tyrant  Piioeas.  With  T.nmerous  tro<n»8  he  passed  tlie 
l?oman   ]>onndary,   and,   meeting  no  resistanro, 

quick ly  oviM-ran  Me^'opotamia  and  S\ ria.  !Mif>f  ;is.  wlio 
had  r<'ii<)ini('i-(|  the  ]iroi'ession  of  a  -oKiicr.  without  asRuni- 
ing  thu  (  }ia:a(  t(^r  of  a  prince,  remained  inactive,  and 
behoM  with  iiulitlerence  his  domininns  ravaged.  He 
siitlV'ivd  Chosrocs  to  gratify  liis  revciiL'*'  and  ambition 
^vithoiit  a  clieck,  and  exclusively  em]>luytd  himself  in 
sheddinir  the  blooii  of  the  wortliiest  men  of  the  state, 
and  gratiijing  his  unruly  pa^isiuns.    llis  own  relatives 


tMo  authors  lit  tie  snsportod  of  |>artiality  for  the  pojx'S,  not  one  single 
jjtHxi  proof  ean  be  JuUliut'd  tli;U  St.  (in-iiory  ev««r  attnnpicil  to  do  so  ; 
except,  iterhaps,  with  ni^fjinl  to  hooks  of  styrvt-ry  and  astrotojry,  which 
St.  Paul  himself  ju<ij;ed  wi)rthy  of  entire  «le.striicti»n;,  .is  w«'  rernl  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Ap<»Htles,  xix.  All  thin  has  been  candidly  iieknciwb  dired 
by  Rosciie,  in  liis  /Iii*t<n'ij  o/  Lro  (he  Tvuth,  rnl.  i.  « h.  i.  jj.  ^ut,  where  he 
pnim  "the  benetleeuce,  eandor  umi  {i:istor:il  :itt«>ntioa  of  Cre};ory  I. 
-  unju.Htly  duagpd,*'  be  adds,    with  being  the  advenaiy  of  liberal 
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and  the  senate  of  Constantinople,  seeing  nothing  done  for 
the  preservation  of  the  empire,  secretly  requested  Uera- 
clius,  the  <^overnor  of  Africa,  to  come  to  their  assistance, 
assuring  him  that  tiie  purple  would  be  the  reward  ol  his 

services. 

Age  had  extin^ished  the  last  spiirk  of  ambition  in  the 
breast  of  Heraolius;  but  he  took  all  proper  means  to  se- 
cure the  orown  for  his  son.  The  young  ilcraclius  boldly 
embariLed  in  the  hazardon-  •  nterprise,  put  a  select  body  of 
troops  on  board  the  vessels  that  were  ready  for  sea,  set 
sail,  and  nearly  reached  Constantinople,  before  Phooas 
had  the  least  suspicion  of  liis  rivaKs  approneh.  After  a 
sharp  contest  at  «ea,  liLTaclius  forced  the  entraiK  f  of  the 
harbor.  In  the  meant inii'.  the  tvrant  destitute  of  friends, 
wa^  seized  hy  a  private  enemy,  and  conveyed  on  board  the 
gaHev  nt*  th;'  eonijueror,  who  tirst  reproaclied  him  for  liis 
atrocious  crimes,  then  ordered  his  head  to  he  struck  off 
and  his  body  to  be  burned,  lleraclius  was  immediatelj 
prockimed  emperor  (a.d.  GIO). 

War  in  the  East  and  West.— By  lliis  time  the 
empire  was  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  On  one  hand, 
the  public  treasury  was  drained;  there  were  haidly  any 
troops  to  defend  the  frontiers,  and  not  one  good  ^^eneral 
at  their  head,  the  ablest  officers  having  either  fallen  in 
battle  or  perished  by  the  sword  of  the  tyrant.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Avari  were  recommencing  their  inroads 
in  the  West,  and  the  Persians,  continuing  the  work  of 
depredation  throughout  the  whole  East.  The  latter,  in 
four  successful  campaigns  (611-615),  subdued  Mesopo- 
tamia, Cai)[)adocia,  Syria  and  Palestine;  plundered  the 
cities  of  £dessa,  Ciesarea,  Antioch,  Damascus,  Jerusalem, 
etc.,  and  carrying  oft  innumerable  captives,  together  with 
an  immense  booty,  left  those  unfortunate  regions  covered 
with  blood,  ruins  and  ashes. 

Chosroes*  demands.-  In  pursuit  of  new  conquosts, 
the  Persians  then  marched  into  Etrypt,  took  the  wealthy 
city  of  Alexandria,  and  laid  waste  the  whole  country 
around;  while  anotlier  army  advanced  through  Pontus 
and  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Constantinople, 
Vnprepared,  and  unable  to  resist  so  powerful  a  force> 
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Heraclins  lio^r.iTpd  peace  of  Cliosroe?  with  suppliant  en- 
treaties, and  t'ven  on  the  huniilialin;j:  terms  of  pur<  lia^ing 
it  by  an  annual  tribute.  'J'he  haughty  monarch  rejected 
the  proposal  with  scorn.  Puttimr  the  ainhassaddrs  in 
chains,  he  swore  that  lie  would  spare  jieiilicr  the  emperor 
nor  his  subjects,  unless  ihey  wouhl  abjure  t heir  crueilied 
God,  and,  like  the  Persians,  adopt  the  worship  of  the 
sun. 

In  this  desperate  state  of  atlairs,  Heraclins  thoutrht  of  ' 
abandoning  Constantinople  and  tiansferring  to  (  arthage 
the  seat  of  the  empire.  Kising  however  from  that  de- 
spondency and  lethargy  in  which  he  seemed  to  be 
plunged,  he  at  length  generously  determined  to  put 
nimself  at  the  bead  of  his  shattered  troops,  and  to  mn 
with  them  all  the  hazards  of  so  perilous  a  war*  Being 
once  ronsed  to  action^  nothing  ajipeared  in  him  bnt 
heroism.  He  spent  one  year  in  preparing  his  soldiers, 
and  imspiring  them  with  his  own  ardor  and  intrepidity ; 
his  design  being,  from  the  very  first  step,  to  remove 
the  seat  of  war  into  Persia,  and  thereby  oblige  the 
infidels  to  return  home  for  the  defence  of  their  country. 
Not  to  leave  anv  enemies  behind,  he  concluded  a  trnce 
with  the  Avari,  who  had  lately  attacked  him  on  the  sid»»  of 
Thrace;  and  in  the  year  622,  the  twelfth  of  his  reign,  be- 
gan his  march  towards  Persia,  immediately  after  Kaster. 

Heraclius'  victorious  campaign, — Before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  same  year,  Ileraclius  began  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  efforts,  by  defeating  the  Persians  in  Armenia.  This 
first  success  turned  forever  the  scale  of  fortune:  the 
Romans,  so  much  dispirited  before,  bnt  now  under  the 
conduct  of  a  magnanimous  prince,  and  aiumntefl  by  the 
example  of  his  heroir  v;)1nr.  fefir]e«>Iy  cntcTCil  the  hostile 
ttTi-itory,  overthrowing,  as  they  advaiKM  il,  wiuUever  dared 
oppos(»  their  progress.  Chosroes  b<'held,  with  impotent 
rage,  all  his  armies  confpiered,  his  domini<i!is  hiid  waste, 
his  cities  and  eastles  taken  l)y  storm,  and  himself  com- 
]udh'd  to  lly  for  safety  to  more  distant  qn.irters.  In  tlie 
summer  of  fi23,  Heraclins  took  the  importaTit  city  of 
Gansac  or  Tauris,  and  consigned  a  great  pari  of  it  to  the 
flames.  esperi;dly  a  famous  temple  dedicated  to  heal  hen 
worsliip,  and  the  palace  of  Chosroes,  in  which  there  was  a 
rich  statue  of  this  proud  monarch,  under  a  dome  which 
represented  the  heavens  with  the  sun,  moon  and  stars. 
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and  ronntl  about  it  ati?^!*'  holding  sceptres  in  their  hands 
in  honor  of  Choiroijs,  with  niaohinerv  intended  to  produce 
elTects  reseniblins:  storms  iind  thunder.  Lcadincr  back 
hi^  anny  to  go  into  winicr  quiirlers  in  Albania,  near  tho 
Casj)ian  sea,  the  emj)cror  was  moved  with  compassion  to- 
wanls  fifty  thousand  Persian  cantives  whom  he  had 
brought  with  him,  and  released  tnom  all,  after  having 
supplied  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  This  act  of 
'  humanity  so  touched  their  hearts^  as  to  make  them  pray 
with  tears  for  his  further  suceesS;,  and  express  their  ardent 
desire  that  he  might  deliver  Persia  from  a  tyrant  who.  by 
his  exactions  and  cruelty,  was  the  destroyer  of  mankind. 

The  campaigns  of  tleraclius  in  624  and  625,  were 
equally  successful.  Ho  fought  the  numerous  troops  of  the 
Persians  in  five  or  six  battles,  and  was  as  many  times  vic- 
torious. In  626,  Sarbar,  one  of  the  Persian  generals, 
arrived  with  a  powerful  army  before  Chalcedon  on  the 
Asiatic  bank  of  the  Hosphorns,  and  was  seconded  by  the 
pfrfidious  Avari,  who,  liaving  broken  the  truce,  attacked 
Constantinojilo  on  the  Knropoan  side;  but  they  were  re- 
pulsed both  by  land  and  sea,  and  Sarbar  was  likewise 
foiled  in  lii^  attom)>is  against  Chalcedon. 

Battle  of  Ninive.— On  the  P^tli  of  Doofmber,  627, 
lleraclius.  almost  without  any  loo6  on  his  .sidr,  entirely 
overthro.v  the  Persians  near  the  ruins  of  tbo  ancient 
city  of  Ninivis.  IJazai os,  their  general,  was  found  amona: 
the  slain,  witb  his  sliidd  and  cuirass  uf  solid  irold:  and 
Avith  him  fi  ll  nearly  all  the  (illicers  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  Persian  army.  The  haughty  Chosroes  was  now  driven 
from  town  to  town  and  yet  continued  obstinately  deaf  to 
all  j)roposals  of  peace.  This  obstinacy  so  exasperated  his 
subjects  against  him,  that  even  his  nobles  and  generals 
revolted,  with  Siroes,  his  eldest  son;  and,  as  the  old  king 
had  just  declared  Medarses,  another  of  his  sons,  his  sue* 
cesser,  Siroes  seized  on  his  father,  hound  him  in  chains^ 
and  threw  him  into  a  dungeon.  There  he  was  loaded 
with  insults,  allowed  only  a  small  quantity  of  bread  and 
water  for  his  sust«'nanee,  frequently  shot  at,  and  wounded 
with  arrows,  until  he  expired,  on  the  fifth  day  of  his  con* 
fineinent  (a.I>.  O'-^S). 

Chosroes*  death. — Thus,  through  a  just  judgment 
of  God.  Chosroes  II.  perished  by  the  hands  of  an  unnat- 
ural son^  after  having  him^^elf  obtained  the  throne  by 
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spilling  the  blood  of  his  fatlier  Hormisdas,  and  filled  rrnt 
only  his  own  kingdom,  but  all  ihe  East,  with  carnage  and 
dt'soiiit  ion,  during  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years.  Siroes  ini- 
mLdiat».-ly  entered  upon  a  treaty  of  peace  with  !!•  ladiiid, 
restored  the  provinces  which  the  empire  had  h).-i,  .iii<l  re- 
leased all  the  lionum  })risoners.  Another  elTect  ul  this 
treaty  was  the  restitution  of  the  llolv  CroSiS,  which  had 
been  carried  away  by  the  Persians  fourteen  vears  before, 
and  which,  being,  now  iticovered  from  their  bandB, 
conveyed  back  with  great  solemnity  to  Jerusalem. 

The  emperor  then  retamed  in  triumph  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  made  his  entry  into  that  capital  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  elephants>  amidst  the  shouts  of  multitudes. 
He  afterwards  applied  himself  to  repair  in  the  several 
provinceSy  the  evils  caused  by  so  disastrous  a  war;  Persia, 
m  the  meantime,  renKiinin|p  a  prey  to  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted succes^sion  of  bloody  revolutions,  which  followed 
the  hasty  death  of  Siroes.  upon  the  whole,  both  nations 
were  exceedingly  weakened,  and  shortly  after  found 
themselves  unable  to  resist  witk  success  a  common  and 
most  formidable  enemy,  who,  issuing  forth  from  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  was  preparing  at  this  very  time  to  im- 
pose u{K>n  the  whole  East  his  yoke^  his  laws,  and  his 
religion. 

K»C  OF  MAU09l£TAKli»9I,— A.D. 

Thk  jiiithnr  of  this  amazing  rrvohition  was  Mahomet, 
or  Mohauiuti,  ii  drscuMdant  throiiL'li  Tsmael,  of  tlio  great 
Pjitriarch  Abraham.  Tliis  fjmioiis  inip(>8tor  is  hrlieved  lu 
have  been  born  in  the  vrar  at  M^rca,  a  town  in  Ara- 
bia. The  first  part  uf  iiis  life  he  spent  in  obscure  cm- 
plnvniriits.  alremly  cherifshing  however  ihal  unl«»undi*d 
ambition  wlii<  (i  was  to  produce  such  great  results.  At 
•the  age  of  forty,  he  iki^sumed  the  role  of  a  pro})het; 
and  supp^'sing,  contrary  to  the  divine  promises,  that  the 
true  wui&hip  of  God  existed  no  longer  upon  earth,  boldly 
maintained  that  he  was  commissioned  bv  heaven  to  restore 
the  religion  of  Abraham,  Moses,  and  ^esus  Christ,  to  its 
primitive  purity,  dreadfully  disfigured,  he  said,  by  Chris- 
tians, Jews  and  idolaters. 
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Mahometanism. — Upon  this  fountlation,  Mahomefc 
built  his  relieious  system,  which  is  a  monstrous  com- 
pound of  .Judjiisiii,  ChrisLiiiiiity,  old  heresies,  and  hii>  own 
fancies;  on  one  side,  discarding  all  the  mysteries  of  re- 
ligion, on  the  other,  continually  inculcating  that  ''God  is 
God  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet/'  Being  subject  to  fits  of 
epilepsy,  he  attributed  tnem  to  the  visits  of  the  archangel 
Gabriel,  by  whom  he  pretended  he  was  taught,  but  whose 
presence  he  could  not  bear  without  trances  and  convul- 
sions. As  he  knew  neither  how  to  read  or  write,  it  was 
only  with  the  assistance  of  a  Jewish  Kabbin  and  of  a 
Xestorian  monk,  that  he  compiled  his  Koran,  or  book  of 
books,  as  he  called  it,  and  which,  in  reality,  is  nothing 
else  than  a  most  strange  medley  of  some  beautiful  sen- 
tences and  maxims  taken  from  Holy  Writ,  and  of  non- 
sense, absurdities  and  ideas  the  most  extravagant,  with- 
out design  or  connection^  though  expressed  in  a  lofty 
and  an  MTiifvinffMl  style. 

The  hegira. — It  was  a  circumstanro  very  favoiaVile 
for  tlie  (lesiLTH  nf  Mahomet,  that  he  ]ircarlK'(]  his  do<'lrino 
first  among  Arabs  and  Saracens,  tlic  most  ignorant  people 
perhap.s  then  in  thf»  wni  ld.  Still,  instead  of  makini,'-  much 
progress  in  the  l)e_^innini:,  it  rather  met  with  powerful 
opposition  at  Mei  ea,  so  siroiig  indeed,  that  the  pretended 
jnuphet,  seeing  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  was  obliged 
to  depart  from  that  town.  This  event  happened  in  the 
year  i't'i'ij  and  is  famous  among  the  Mahometans,  who 
trace  back  to  it  the  beginning  of  their  era,  under  the 
name  of  hpgira  or  Jl if/ hi, 

Mahomet  retired  to  Medina  or  Yatreb,  another  Arabian 
city,  where  he  was  received  with  great  honors,  lie 
made  there  numerous  }n()selytes,  to  whom  he  declared 
that  he  intended  to  establish  his  religion,  not  i>y  the  power 
of  miracles,  as  the  ancient  prophets  had  done,  but  by 
force.*  To  this  first  means  of  enforcing  conviction,  he 
ailded  another  equally  successful  with  the  generality  of 
men,  the  enticement  of  scfisual  pleasures;  he  himself 
setting  the  example  of  debauchery,  as  well  as  of  ambition, 
enthusiasDi  and  desperate  courage.  Having  assembled  a 
little  army,  chiefly  consisting  of  thieves  and  fugitive 
slaves,  he  at  first  attacked  the  caravans  that  went  through 
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Arabia  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  and  meetinpf  witli  great 
succesii,  he  enriclu'ii  liis  soldiers  and  eiilari:r(i  his  ])r<)- 
jeots.  He  took  the  city  of  Mecca  from  which  ho  had 
been  coin}>elled  to  flee  and  thence  carried  tlio  sword  of 
destruction  from  one  tribe  to  another,  forcing  all  to  em- 
brace his  religion,  or  pay  him  an  annual  triUute.  Before 
his  death  (03^),  nearly  the  whole  of  Arabia  was  already 
bubin  _'af  od. 

Reasons  of  Mahomet's  success. — Such  were  the 
first  results  of  the  exertions  of  Mahomet;  and,  since  he 
personally  sot  the  example  to  iin  enthusiastic  peoi)le,  it 
18  chiefly  to  him  that  we  shoald  refer  the  long  course 
of  victories  gained,  and  of  conquests  made  by  his  succes- 
sors. It  was  he  who  changed  some  miserable  tribes,  until 
then  confined  to  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  into  armies  of 
undaunted  warriors,  for  whom  the  invasion  of  the  whole 
world  seemed  to  be  too  little.  Of  what  efforts  were  not 
those  men  capable,  whose  minds  he  had  impressed  with 
tfie  dogma  of  absolute  pre  destination,  whose  souls  he  had 
inflamed  with  all  the  ardor  of  religious  fanaticism,  and, 
whom,  in  fine,  lie  had  taught  to  look  upon  themselves  as 
strictly  boun  1  an  l  most  happy  either  to  conquer  or  to 
die  on  the  Held  of  battle  for  the  propagation  of  their 
religion  I 

The  inexorable  severity  of  Mahomet  towards  the  van- 
quished w;!<  Miiother  van^Q  of  the  rapidity  of  his  success, 
the  terror  whii  'n  he  spread  abroad  frequently  disarming 
tiiose  whom  he  threatened  with  war.  His  praetieo 
w:is,  to  |)ro|M»se  the  clioiee  of  one  of  three  een«lii  inii>j, 
viz.,  the  adopt  if  >!»  of  his  religious  sy^^teni.  or  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tribute,  or  an  appeal  to  the  swurd.  They 
wlio  agreed  to  the  lirst,  not  oiily  preserved  their  lives  and 
►roperty,  but  were  even  made  partakers  of  all  the  piivi- 
eges  of  Mussulmans.  Tiiojie  wno  consenteil  to  pay  a  trib- 
ute, were  allowed  to  profess  their  uwn  reliLrion,  provided  it 
%vas  not  erross  idolatry,  if  they  had  the  eourai-^e  to  li^!:ht,  no 
(juarter  wa.s  ;:ranted  to  them;  only  the  women,  old  people 
and  children  were  spared*  t(*  be  reduced  lo  slavery.  Tins 
terrible  mode  of  proceeding  continued  for  many  years,  and 
was  abandoned  only  when  the  Mahometan  power,  being 
firmly  established,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  its  enemies. 

Deriwation  of  the  various  aanies.^The  followers  of 
Mahomet  are  called  Mahometans,  from  his  own  name; — 
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3fi{sst/Iinaufi  or  Mo.yifnts,  from  the  wonl  Ishimy  which 
menus  fciuhniisaion  to  (iod  and  lo  liis  prophet,  and  by 
which  they  designate  their  relifri<»n sometimes  Arabs, 
from  their  parent  country; — imd  more  frequently  Saracens, 
from  one  of  the  principal  tribes  that  first  embraced  Ma- 
liometanisui.  As  to  the  chiefs  of  this  now  religion  and 
empire,  they  took  the  name  of  Caliphs,  or  vicars  of  the 
prophet  and  sometimes  also,  the  title  of  Emir  al  mau- 
nienin  or  Miraimlin  which  signifies  prince^  or  comman- 
der of  the  faithf al. 


CONQUESTS  OF  TUE  SARACRNS  127  BYRIA,  PALBSTIKB  AND  IIBSO- 

POTAMIA.  A.D.  (R)2-638. 

Mahomet  having  left  no  male  issue,  it  waa  natural  to 
cx}>ect  that  the  title?  and  power  he  had  enjoyed  should 
be  tratisferrcd  to  Ali,  his  cousin,  son-in-law,  and  des- 
ignated heir.  Still  the  suffrages  of  the  natioii  wore  for 
Abu-Beker,  Mahomet's  father-in-law,  a  man  of  great  re- 
pute among  the  Arab??,  niid  to  whom,  more  than  any  one 
else,  Islami^m  wa?«  indebted  for  tlie  po])nl;irity  it  had  ae- 
(juired.  Moreovi^r,  he  was  jiowerfully  supported  by  the 
nuKst  inlliiential  chieftains  of  the  Mussulmans,  Omar  and 
Otlunan,  who  preferred  to  see  the  dignity  of  calipli,  to 
which  they  themselves  probably  aspired,  intrusted  to  a 
man  .sixty  years  old,  the  age  of  Abu-Ueker,  rather  than  to 
Ali,  a  young  man,  who,  having,  according  to  the  ordiiiaiy 
course  of  nature,  the  prospect  of  a  long  life,  would  likely 
prevent  them  from  ever  becoming  caliphs. 

Abu-Beker.— Abn-Beker  therefore  was  elected,  and 
immediately  took  the  census  of  his  subjects.  Having 
found  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  MnssuU 
mans,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  he  might,  with  these 


mioUing  some  seditions  among  the  Arabs,  and  driving 
the  Persians  from  ancient  Chaldea,  he  raised  three 
armies  for  the  invasion  of  Syria,  under  the  command  of 
three  valiant  chieftains,  Kaled,  Abu-Obeyda  and  Omar. 
Their  first  attack  was  dirrrtrd  against  the  frontier  towns, 
liostra,  Pnlmvra.  and  some  others  which  were  easily  con- 
queued.    Kaiod,  who  was  the  commander-in-chief/  then 
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went,  at  the  head  of  fifty  tlioiisaiid  men,  to  lay  sie^re  to 
the  important  city  of  Damascus.    Neither  the  coura2fe  of 


stilt  to  thrir  assistance,  could  save  tlie  town  fioni  the 


of  niontlis,  and  most  of  its  hrave  inhabitants  were  in- 
Immiiuiy  slaughtered,  by  the  order  of  Kaled.  This  hap- 
pened on  the  3ntli  of  August  (6r>4),  and  was  th(>  last  event 
of  the  reign  of  Abu-lieker,  who  died  on  that  very  day,  at 
tlie  age  of  nearly  sixty-three  years,  after  having  appointed 
Omar  his  successor. 

Omar. — The  death  of  one  caliph  and  the  accession  of 
another  made  no  alteration  in  the  plans,  and  put  no 
8tofp  to  the  prtjgress  of  the  Saracens.  The  onl^  change 
that  was  made  was,  that  Ahu-Ohejda  received  the 
chief  command  of  their  troops,  m  the  place  of  Ealed 
whose  temper  was  too  violent  and  sanguinary.  This  ter- 
rible, but  truly  nmsnanimous  warrior,  descended  without 
a  marmur  to  an  inferior  rank,  and  declared  that  this  cir- 
CQinstaDce  would  by  no  means  prevent  him  from  making 
the  utmost  exertions  for  the  public  welfare.  Such  was 
the  heroic  spiiit  of  the  Arabs  of  that  period;  religious 
enthusiasm  raised  their  minds  above  the  ordinary  feelings 
of  nature,  and  kept  them  ever  ready  to  farrilice  their  })ri- 
vato  intprests  and  personal  views  on  the  altar  of  ])at riot- 
ism,  liowever,  as  Kaled  possessed  surprising  activity 
and  jfreat  talents  for  war,  he  continued,  under  Al  ii- 
Obt.'Viln.  to  direct  the  ojirrat ion*?  of  the  army,  ainl  iliis 
iiinler^Landing  between  the  two  generals  greatly 
facilitafc'il  tlicir  miccesR. 

hi  the  mean  lime,  the  Greeks  jind  t  he  .Syrians,  routed  by 
their  extreme  danirer.  ofTered  in  (iifTeront  ]>arts  of  tlie 
iMVu.lrd  cniinti'V  a  furuiiihahle  resi.staneL'  whieli  ''ost  the 
lives  of  inanv  Saracens,  part  icuhirly  in  the  neighlxji  huotl 
of  fortified  j)laces  whose  garrisons  frequently  nmile  vigor- 
ous and  successful  sallies.  Heraclius  also  was  exerting 
Wni.self  atid  taking  measures  to  preserve  Syria.  Having 
niif<ed  a  numerous  nnny,  he  placed  it  nndor  the  commanil 

a  general  named  Manuel,  who  immediately  went  in 
9emi  of  the  Saracens.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  find 
them:  at  the  news  of  his  approach,  Obeyda  and  Ealed 
had  assembled  their  forces,  and  stationed  them  on  the 
^ks  of  a  river  near  the  city  of  Yarmouth:  there  the 
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furious  and  bloody  en.rM:rfmont  took  place,  that  al- 
most annihilated  the  Roniaii  power  in  those  provinces. 
During  the  battle,  which  lasted  several  days,  women 
seemea  to  vie  with  men  for  the  prize  of  coums^e.  On  the 
lirst  day,  tho  reeks  animated  equally  by  despair  and  by 
the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  tiiree  times  put  the 
Saracens  to  flight,  and  three  times  the  fugitives  returned 
to  the  field,  spurred  on  by  the  taunts  of  their  wives, 
who  were  placed  at  the  rear  with  the  great  standard  of 
Mahomet.  Not  less  sharp  and  obstinate  was  the  fiij^ht  of 
tbe  following  day.  At  last  the  Christians  being  not  only 
attacked,  but  also  betrayed,  were  entirely  defeated,  and 
lost  more  than  a  handred  thousand  men^  many  of  whom 
fell  by  the  exterminating  sword  of  the  Arabs;  some  per- 
ished in  the  river,  and  others  were  taken  prisoners. 

Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Saracens. — ^The  con* 
qaerors  seized  the  occasion  of  improving  their  victory,  by 
the  pursuit  of  the  vanqnished,  and  by  the'  capture  of 
those  places  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  that  were  yet  sub- 
jected to  the  empire.  Jerusalem,  in  particular,  was  the 
grand  object  of  their  views.  Mahomet  had  always  pro- 
fessed a  peculiar  veneration  for  that  holy  city,  and  had 
transmitted  that  veneration  to  his  followers,  who  ardently 
desired  to  have  the  town  in  their  possession.  Accord- 
ingly, only  one  month  after  the  battle  of  Yarmouth, 
Omar  sent  to  his  generals  an  order  to  march  into  Pales- 
tine and  attack  Jerusalem.  The  city,  though  destitute 
of  all  hope  of  assistance  from  Heraclius,  resisted  during 
several  njnntli>  all  tho  efTMrt<  of  the  enemy,  but  w;is  in 
the  end  coiniMOlt^d  to  surrender.  The  caliph  went  him- 
self from  Arabia  to  treat  of  the  capitulation,  granted 
mild  conditions  to  th«;  inhabitants,  and  solemnly  took 
possession  of  the  town  in  Mav  (a.!>.  f»37).  Alt^ppo,  An- 
tiocii.  Tyre,  (-j^sarea,  etc.,  fell  also  about  the  same  time 
lui'ier  the  power  of  the  victorious  Aralis.  and  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  and  Palestine  was  completed  by  them  iu 
the  space  of  six  years. 

The  eonquest  of  Mesopotamia  cost  them  still  less  time 
and  farii^ue.  One  vcai-  was  sufficient  to  subdue  that  conn- 
try.  for  which  the  Romans  and  Persians  had  fought  dur- 
ing many  centuries.  Edessa,  Nisibis,  and  other  towns,  so 
famous  in  anticfuity  for  the  glory  of  their  arms,  as  well  as 
for  the  flourishing  state  of  Christianity  within  their  walls. 
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scarcely  dared  make  auy  resistance^  aud  submitted  to  the 
Mahometan  yoke. 

All  thiB  happened  during  the  reign  of  Ileraclius,  who 
was  now  disgracing  by  indolence  the  glory  which  ho  had 
formerly  acquired^  and  who  seemed  to  have  lived,  merely 
to  behold  the  loss  of  his  finest  provinces.  He  died  in  the 
year  641,  the  thirty-first  of  his  rei^n,  and  sixty-seventh  of 
hh  age,  leaving  the  Greek  em])ire  in  a  condition  nearly  as 
deplorable  as  that  from  which  he  had  reflcned  it  some 
years  before.  After  him.  Constant! ne  Ueraclins  and 
Heraclcoiias.  bis  sons,  occupied  the  throue  ten  months 
only,  and  Uon^itant  II.,  liis  grandson,  who  occupied  it 
twenty-seven  years,  did  little  else  than  persecute  the 
Church  and  tyrannize  over  his  subjects. 

€01«aV6»8  OF  TlIC  liARACSNS  IM  EOTPT.^ 

AM.  aw-MC 

SovERElrtNS  of  tills  doi5cn[»tion  were  (MTtainly  inca- 
pable of  clicfkiiiir  jiroj^rt's.s  of  1  lie  Sanu'ciis.  whoso 
armies  htul  alri^iuly  pciiotiatrd  inlo  K^^ypt.  Tiu-  l*'a<K'i' of 
thfir  forces  in  that  coveteti  country,  whs  Ausroi*.  :i  hnive 
gcn'Tnl.  who  has  been  alrPH<1y  meniioiuMl.  I'nitiiii:  wis- 
dojii  ari'i  priideiiei'  with  inl rapidity,  he  lirst  took  ilillerciit, 
towns  cither  by  eaiui uhit ion  or  surprise,  ami  at  h'nglh  ap- 
peared in  sipfht  of  the  populous  city  of  Alexandria. 

Conquest  of  E^pt. —  I.ik«*  other  ^reat  <:<Miemls. 
Aniroo  trusted  to  no  oiu'  Imt  hiiuieir  for  I  he  [»rrt  ^iul  ions 
and  measures  to  be  taken  in  war.  In  order  thm  to  he- 
come  well  aecpuiinted  with  the  position  and  stren^rtli  of 
the  town,  he  himself  went  to  examine  its  outworks,  ac- 
companied only  by  a  slave  called  V^erdan,  and  Mulisma, 
one  of  his  chief  officers.  Having  approached  too  near  the 
wall,  they  were  apprehended,  and  brought  before  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  place»  who  asked  them  upon  what  grounds 
the  Mahometans  had  come  to  attack  Alexandria.  Amroo 
replied  that  their  view  was,  either  to  make  the  Greeks  em«> 
brace  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  or  coin]>el  them,  sword  in 
hand,  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  caliph. 

So  bold  an  answer  led  the  governor  to  believe  tliat 
the  man  who  gave  it.  was  certainly  the  general  of  the 
Saracen  troops:  "This  is  Amroo  himself.^' said  he  to  his 
officers;  ^'lot  him  be  beheaded.'*   Vcrdan,  who  under- 
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stood  Greek,  seeinjsf  the  imminent  danger  of  his  master, 
turned  to  him,  and  giving  him  a  vtoleut  blow,  said  in  an 
angry  tone:  Why  do  you,  who  are  the  least  of  the 
Mussulmans,  take  itpon  yourself  to  answer?  Let  your 
suporiors  speak/'  Then  Mulisma,  raising  his  voice,  said 
that  the  general  of  the  Mahometans*  dosirous  to  treat 
with  the  governor,  had  sent  them  to  demand  an  interview; 
and,  if  thv  (  J recks  were  disposed  to  offer  or  iieeept  reason- 
aMc  conditions,  pciiee  would  be  so(»n  eoneludiMl. 

'I'his  strataireni  liad  tlie  desired  elTeet.  The  governor, 
believing  now  that  lie  hud  been  mistaken  about  these  men, 
dismissed  them  unmoU  -tcd;  but,  instead  of  the  proposed 
interview,  Amroo,  on  the  following  day,  showed  himself 
with  hU  whole  army  Jiear  the  walls  of  Alexandria,  and 
immediately  (  (snniit  ii.  t  d  the  seige  (A.f).  r»4n). 

Alexandria  taken. — It  lasted  lourtii  ti  months,  dur- 
\wx  wliieli  tliL'  SaiaciMH  hxt  twenty-threi'  ilioiisaiid  men, 
wiio  were  shiiu  eitlier  in  dilTcrent  as.saults,  or  in  the  fre- 
quent sallit'>  m:\(]e  by  the  garrii>on.  At  last,  they  took  the 
city  by  slorin.  and  }>utting  to  the  sword  many  of  its  brave 
defenders,  drove  the  others  into  flie  country,  whither  they 
were  pursued  by  Amroo.  Siill,  many  of  them  had  time 
to  eiuburk  in  the  vessels  whitrh  thev  found  in  the  harbor; 
they  soon  returned,  re-ontered  the  city,  and  slew  all  the 
Saracens  whom  Amroo  had  left  there.  At  this  melan- 
choly news  he  hastened  back  with  his  troops,  and  finding 
the  Greeks  already  in  possession  of  the  fortress,  attacked 
them  without  delay,  and,  notwithstanding  their  vigorons 
resistance,  drove  them  from  this  their  last  retreat.  Those 
who  e;)caped  the  destructive  sword  of  the  conquerors,  re- 
embarked  with  precipitancy,  and  abandoned  to  the  Sara* 
ccnsthis  powerful  city,  which  had  been  so  long  the  great 
storehouse,  as  it  were,  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  the 
honor  of  the  empire,  and  the  centre  of  commerce  in  tho 
K:Ht.  It  lost  then  these  noble  prerogatives,  and  tho 
whole  proviuce  passc^d  with  it  under  the  Mussulman  sway. 

The  library  at  Alexandria  destroyed. — At  this  time 
also,  literature  sutTered  an  irreparable  loss  by  the  (confla- 
gration of  the  Alexandrian  library,  which  contained  up- 
wards of  five  hundred  thousand  volumes.  Amroo  sont 
deputies  to  consult  theCnliph.  and  to  ask  him  wliat  was  to 
bt>  done  with  so  niaiiy  books;  Omar  answered  that.  beinsT 
lueless  if  they  agreed  witii  the  liorau^  aud  dangerous  if 
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thpy  (lilTorrJ  froni  it,  in  cillior  cast'  tlu  v  were  to  \>o  ile- 
stroyed.  Tlie  MussuliiiaTi  LM-nenil.  whu  was  not  K'ss  mod- 
erate after  victorv  than  intrepid  in  Imttlo.  rc'lut  tantly, 
but  ptiimtnally,  (thcyed  tlie  onlt  r:  the  l>'M»k8  were  dis- 
triljuli'*!  throu^duiut  the  various  <ju:irter>  theoitv,  htmI 
served,  it  is  said,  to  warm  the  public  baths  during  iiix 
luontiis. 

Omar*s  death. — Xo  stjonc-r  was  Kirypt  enlirely  snb- 
<lued,  than  Aniroo,  proeecdintr  farlhc-r  west,  carried  liis 
victorious  arms  into  lAbia,  and  would  huvf  made  still 
f^reatcr  progress,  had  not  the  death  of  Omar  occasioned  i)i« 
return.  This  caliph  was  murdered  at  Medina,  in  ()44,  by  a 
Persian  slave,  to  whose  complaints  against  his  master  he 
had  refused  to  listen.  Othman,  another  celebrated  per* 
sonage  among  the  Arabs,  was  immediately  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed him;  still,  the  death  of  Omar  create<l  deep  affliction 
in  the  heart  of  every  true  Mussulman.  Of  all  the  caliphs, 
he  is,  to  this  day,  the  most  revered  among  the  Mahometans, 
at  least  those  called  Sunnites  (sco  p.  195).  ashavinir  con- 
tributed most  to  the  increase  of  tneir  cn  il  and  religious 
power.  In  fact,  according  to  an  ancient  historian,  lie  con- 
qnered,  within  the  space  of  ten  vears  and  a  half,  thirtr-six 
t  nousand  towns  or  fortresses,  %na,  Mesopotamia,  nearly 
all  Persia.  Ksrypt  and  Lybia,  were  subdued  by  his  generals; 
and,  what  is  still  moresurpripinfr.  thr=(^  conquests  were  not 
less  secnre  and  permanent  than  tlicv  had  been  rapid  and 
extensive,  owin<^  to  the  wisdom  antf  firmness  witli  which 
the  caliph  cr<^>verned — his  staff,  to  use  the  expression  of  the 
Arabs,  oeiug  more  respected  than  the  sword  ofiiis  succes- 
fiors. 

'i'hi'^'  wo!if]rrfnl  success  of  Omar's  administration  pro- 
fliuT'd  no  ciianir*'  in  his  morals,  no  alteration  in  liis  num- 
ner  of  life,  which  was  «|nite  plain  and  even  austere.  Care- 
less about  his  own  ease,  lie  i  n  cry  Friday  distributed  the 
money  of  the  treasury  to  the  pf»or,  accordini,^  to  t\\r  wauts 
of  everv  in<iivjdual.  Historians  lii<;hl v  tM-ai^e  also  his  love 
of  justice,  though  they  admit  that  he  .-...met imcs  carried 
it  to  an  excess  honlerintr  on  cruelty,  and  that  he  was  nut 
always  faithful  to  his  promises. 
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€O^QlE«iT«»  OF  Tim   SARACENS  PERSIA, 
RI100IS2I    AND    OTHER   C^VIVTRIES.  -  A.o' 

Othman.— Otliinan  completed  the  subjugation  of 
Per8ia>  which  had  been  conimenced  under  Abu-iBeker 
and  vigorously  prosecuted  under  Omar.  This  kingdom 
was,  ill  consequence  of  its  frequent  revohitions  and  the 
victories  of  Heruelius,  nearly  shorn  of  its  strength;  and 
Isdegerdes  III.,  who.  in  032,  ascended  to  the  throne  at  the 
age  of  tifteeii  year-,  was  too  young  to  defend  it  with  suc- 
cess at^aiii.sl  tliL'  aliacks  of  the  Mu>^suliiiHns.  At  the  same 
time  tfu'v  iiivadt'd  Syria,  thirty  thousand  of  their  warriors 
carried  the  sword  of  destruction  to  th^'  i)ank.s  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris.  They  wwc  coiiinianded.  in  this  tirst 
period  of  their  progress,  by  Saad,  oiu*  of  llie  hen^es  of  the 
Sarneens,  who  achieved  in  IVrsia  exph>its  equal  to  those 
of  ivahxl  in  Syria,  fuul  of  Amroo  in  Kgypt.  The  Persians, 
on  tht'ir  side,  like  the  Syrians  and  the  Greeks,  roused 
LliL  iuselvos  to  a  nvw  exortiuu  of  that  courage  which  they 
liad  so  froquentlv  displayed  in  former  and  better  times. 
They  made  increciible  elforts  to  avert  the  storm  and  secure 
their  independence;  nor  could  the  Saracens  truly  look 
upon  themselves  as  the  conquerors  and  masters  of  Persia, 
as  long  as  there  were  inhabitants  to  defend  it  against  in- 
vasion. , 

Defeat  of  the  Persians. — No  later  than  the  Tear63G, 
a  great  battle  was  fought  near  the  town  of  Cadesia  he* 
tween  the  Mussulman  troops  commanded  by  Saiid.  and  an 
army  of  Persians  amounting  to  one  Iiundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Rostan,  the  brav- 
est of  their  generals.  Tiiis  battle,  which  is  as  famous 
among  oriental  nations  as  that  of  Arbela  between  Alex- 
ander and  Darius  (B.C.  331),  was  continued  three  days, 
with  the  utmost  fury  on  both  sides.  The  Saracens  lost 
Tirarly  eight  thousand,  and  the  Persians  upwards  of  sixty 
thousand  men;  Isdegerdes  was  obliged  to  tly  to  the 
remotest  y>arts  of  his  kingdom,  where  he  hoped  he 
would  be  lii'ttcr  able  to  muster  now  forces. 

The  Miissnliiians,  before  pursuing  him.  niarrhrd  to 
Ctesiphon,  or  Modiri,  the  capital  city  of  Persia,  and  lo(;iv 
it  at  the  iirst  onset.    They  found  in  it  immeuse  treasures 
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ftnd  effects  of  inestimable  value,  the  pillage  of  which 
enriched  them,  und,  by  a  neeesHury  consc(}uence,  made 
them  lose  the  noble  simplicity  of  their  ancestors. 
Btill^  their  warlike  and  enthusiastic  spirit  was  ever 
the  same,  as  clearly  appearod  when  Saad,  n  few 
months  after  the  capture  of  Modin  receivtd  from  the 
caliph  an  order  to  go  forward  in  pursuit  of  isdegerdes* 
This  intrepid  ir 'Moral,  with  an  ardor  not  to  be  surpassed, 
led  his  troops  through  the  deserts  and  mountains  of 
Persia,  from  niio  extremity  to  tlio  other  of  this  vast 
empire.  Haviii:,^  overtakoTi  tlio  kin::  at  (iialola,  in  the 
province  of  Korasan,  he  gained  over  iiim  a  second  virtory 
as  bl<io(]y  and  decisive  a^^  that  of  Cadesia.  The  unfort- 
unate monarch  wa^  drivtn  entirely  from  his  rloiuinions, 
and  for<'ed  to  ap}»ly  tor  refuge  and  astiistance  to  the  petty 
nei^rhboring  tri 

Battle  of  Nahavend.— A  third  baitlu  irave  the  deadly 
blow  to  the  Persian  monarchy.  Kostan,  summoning  all 
wlioLOuld  bear  arnis.  raised  another  very  numerous  army, 
with  which  he  determined  to  make  a  last  and  desperate 
effort  for  the  support  of  this  tottering  t'ni|iire.  >iooman, 
at  that  lime  commander  of  the  Saracens,  in  the  place  of 
Saad  who  was  engaged  in  subduing  important  provinces, 
did  not  avoid  the  battle.  It  took  place  near  Nahavend, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  disputed  with  incredible  ani- 
mosity ^nd  valor.  Nooman  perished  in  the  conflict, 
and  the  Saracens  were  about  to  abandon  the  field,  when 
Hodaifa,  a  brave  oflScer,  revived  their  courage,  and  rashing 
at  their  head  against  the  enemy,  so  broke  his  ranks,  and 
made  such  a  slaughter,  as  to  ^in  at  last  a  decided  and 
most  signal  advantage,  which  the  Arabs  call  the  viciory 
of  viciories. 

^  End  of  the  second  Persian  empire.— From  this 
time  forward,  the  Persians  d  id  not  venture  to  appear  any 
more  in  the  open  field;  cities  everywhere  opened  their 
gates  to  the  conquerors,  a  very  few  only  having  dared  to 
make  some  show  of  resistance.  It  was  in  vain  that  Isder- 
gerdes  once  more  endeavored  to  retrieve  his  losses  ;  his 
iSi&t  troops  were  easily  overthrown,  and  he  himself,  being 
again  obliged  to  iiy,  was  put  to  death  by  di-fontt  nted 
auxiliaries.  Thus  ended  the  ipf  n!i.l  I'ersian  empire  (a.d. 
051\  after  having  lasted  four  hnmlicd  and  twenty-five 
from. Us  .restoration  iu  '^'^G,    ijiu^  Arabian  power  wa.s 
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now  fully  established  in  that  kingdom,  and  the  snrriving 
population  adopted  the  religion  of  Mahomet* 
Saracen  conquests. — About  the  same  time,  the 

Sanircns  made  other  conquests  in  various  countries,  hut 
luMthor  so  seoure  nor  so  important.  The  reduction  of  the 
inland  of  Cypress  was  bnt  temporary,  ir  })tM]iii:  shortly  after 
reconquered  by  the  ( '}iri>t  ians.  \eai-!y  tlie  same  hap- 
pened in  Armenia  ;  but  ^iubia,  in  the  sontli  of  Egypt, 
was  rendered  iril)ntary,  and  the  conquest  of  the  i.^larid  of 
Rhodes  proved  more  lasrincr.  Moaviah,  a  brave  antl  skil- 
ful general,  entirely  subdued  it  in  05.1  The  famous 
Colossus,  or  brazen  statue  of  the  sun,  which  the  Rhodians 
had  erected  (B.(  .  about  3u0),  after  their  deliverance  from 
a  ])(»w»*rfnl  enemy  (Demetrius  Puliorcetes),  was  still  lying 
on  the  ground.  It  was  at  least  one  hundred  and  five  feet 
high,  its  other  dimensions  being  in  proportion  ;  each  linger 
was  larger  than  a  man  of  ordinary  size  ;  and  being  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  upon  two  opposite  rocks 
which  served  as  pedestals,  ship  could  pass  without  diffi- 
culty between  the  feet  of  the  statue.  It  was  thrown 
down  by  an  earthquake^  after  having  stood  fifty-six  years; 
and  it  remained  upon  the  shore  for  about  nine*^  centuries, 
when  the  8ara(;ens,  novr  masters  of  the  island,  sold  the 
broken  parts  of  the  Colossus  to  a  Jewish  merchant,  who 
loaded  with  them  nine  hundred  camels  :  this  supposes  the 
whole  weight  to  have  been  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds. 

DISSENSIONS  AMOXO  THE  SARACENS.— 

A.D.  656-6G8. 

Ali. — The  progress  of  the  Saracens  in  Asia  was  now 

checked  for  a  time  by  various  obstacles,  the  greatest  of 
which  arose  from  among  themselves.    It  was  occasioned 
by  tlio  death  of  Cnlipii  Othman.  who,  havinj;  provoked. 
LTcncnil  dispnntent  by  the  siTTjularity  of  his  deportment, 
and  his  ]i:irtialitv  for  his  reiaiiNcs  upon  whom  he  blindly 
lavished  the  dignities  and  treasiires  of  the  state,  fell  by 
the  swonls  of  assassins  at  the  aire  of  eisrhtv-two  voars 
(a.d.  fiofj).     The  riirht  of  succeeding  him  \vas  claimed 
simultaneously  by  Ali,  the  suu-in-law  of  Mahomet, 
by  .Moaviiih.  the  conqueror  of  Khodes.     A  civil  war 
ensued,  which,  though  bloody,  left  the  f^uestiou  und©- 
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oifiod  :  till  Ali,  brino"  Timnlered  in  601  bv  a  rcrtnin 
faiiatii!  of  his  own  parly,  and  liis  mn  Assan  dying  after 
tlie  lapse  of  some  vears,  Moa\  iah  remained  sole  and  undis- 
]>nt<  <1  Tiiastor.  ife  c)in-»  Damascus  for  his  residenco.  and 
was  the  head  of  the  Otimiiafh^  dynasty^  wiuck  reigned 
over  the  Saracens  niiietv-two  vertrs. 

But,  althoui^^li  Moaviali  succeeded  in  unitinji  under  his 
sway  all  the  parts  of  their  empire,  the  hatred  of  the  two 
parties  did  not  abate:  founded,  not  only  on  the  differeneo 
of  political  pretensions,  but  also  on  the  disagreement  of 
religious  doctrines,  it  has  even  continued  almost  to 
this  day  the  cause  of  fin^iient  and  bloody  wars  between 
the  Persians  who  adhere  to  the  sect  of  Ali,  and  the 
Turks  who  are  followers  of  Onnir  and  Moaviah.  The 
preference  given  to  Abu-Beker  over  Ali  (seep.  180),  is 
commonly  assigned  as  the  origin  of  this  lasting  animos- 
ity. According  to  the  Persians,  Ali  was  the  lawful 
saccessor  of  Mahomet^  and  the  three  first  caliphs  were 
more  usurpers^  as  well  as  the  Ommiades,  who  reigned 
after  them  to  the  detriment  of  the  Fatimites,  or  off- 
spring of  Ali  by  his  wife  Fatime,  Mahomet's  danghter. 
The  TnrkSy  on  the  contrary,  call  themselves  Sunnites,  or 
orthodox,  attached  to  the  traditions  of  their  Mahometan 
ancestors,  and  give  to  the  Persians  the  name  of  Shyitu, 
that  is  to  say^  schismatics  and  sectarians, 

PBMPCRITT  OF  THE  OREEK  EMPIRE  VH- 
DF.R  COKSTAliTll«E-POOOBiATir9.-A.  R.  66§- 

Anottikr  great  obstacle  with  which  the  Mussulmans  of 
this  period  met  in  their  career  of  invasion,  was  the  supe- 
rior ability  of  the  Greek  emperor,  (^nstantine  IV.,  or 
Fo^^onatus.  No  sooner  had  liis  father,  ConPtant  II.,  been 
sbiin  })y  his  own  servants  (a.d.  r>(l8),  than  be  seized,  with 
a  resolute  hand,  the  helm  of  t}\e  state,  lie  coimiieneed 
hia  rriirn  by  pnnishin^T^  the  murderers  of  his  father,  :md 
bringing  to  a  sjiecdy  terniinntion  some  daiiL'^erons  re- 
volts. Having  succeeded  in  this,  he  frniiKl  a  still  better 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  energy,  in  the  defence  of  his 
capital  citv  against  the  attacks  of  the  Saracens. 

Moaviah. — Durincr  seven  years  in  succession  (GT3-CTy), 
the  nuiufejous  armies  of  Caliph  Moaviah  presented  tiieiii- 
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selves  before  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  and  battered 
them  with  all  kinds  of  military  engines;  but  they  were 
constimily  re])elled,  and  liuaily  obliged  to  retreat.  Their 
failure  wa^  uwing  to  their  want  of  prudence  and  ex- 
perience in  the  attack  of  foi  tified  places,  inasmuch  as 
they  retired  every  winter,  and  were  afterwards  obliged  to 
recommence  liie  siege  a^  if  nothing  hud  hiiiierto  been 
done;  and  also  to  the  unwearied  courage  and  activity  which 
the  emperor  and  bis  troops  displayed  all  that  time. 
Among  the  various  means  which  they  took  to  baffle  the 
efforts  of  the  enemy,  none  was  of  greater  service  to  them 
than  the  Grecian  fire,  which  had  lately  been  invented  by 
a  Syrian  named  Calltnicus.  This  man,  having  come  from 
Heliopolis  to  Constantinople,  carried  thither  the  secret  of 
that  famous  composition,  which  for  many  centuries  ren*- 
dered  innamerable  services  to  the  Greeks  in  their  differ* 
ent  wars.  It  was  used  for  the  first  time  during  this  siege,  - 
and  caused  dreadful  ravages  among  the  Saracens.  Burn- 
ing even  in  water,  and  directing  its  blaze  downwards, 
that  terrible  fire  consumed  both  men  and  ship6»  and  even 
iron  and  stones,  before  it  could  be  extinguished  ;  for 
which  purpose  they  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  sand  or 
vinegar. 

The  Mussulmans,  unable  to  bear  up  against  this  mode 
of  warfare,  abandoned  their  undertaking,  after  it  had 
already  cost  them  a  considerable  part  of  their  fleet  and 
army.  '^IMio  remainder  was  not  less  unfortunate,  wlien 
they  attempted  to  retreat.  All  the  vessels  were,  in  conse- 
quiMu  e  (tf  a  furious  tcnijiest,  driven  on  shore,  and  wrecked 
against  the  rock?  or  :»wallowed  up  by  the  waves;  while  the 
'hirul  suldi<M's.  worn  out  witli  fatigue  and  alllieted  by  a 
contagious  disease,  were  quickly  overtaken  by  the  (« reeks, 
and  cut  to  jiiices.  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  thirty 
thousand  men.  Other  bodies  of  Mussulman  ti"<)(»}»s  wore 
likewise  eniiri'ly  dt-rcatod  by  the  Maronites,  or  inliahitants 
of  Muunt  J^ibanus.  These  mnlti{di(Hl  losses  indueed 
Moaviah  to  sue  for  peace;  it  was  giant ed  on  condiiinn  of 
an  annual  tribute;  and  Pogonatus  had  thus  the  honor  of 
compelling  ilm  most  powerful  prince  of  that  time,  to 
become  a  tributary  of  tne  empire. 

The  Bulgarians  settle  on  the  Danube.-— The  state 
w^s  beginning  tQ  recover  .i;t8  anqiept  ;8pl6ndor,  when  the 
Buli(i(fi%n9r.a  harl)ai>)U8  nation,  pntil  tlien  very  little 
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known,  made  settlements  near  Thnicf  on  the  hanks  of 
t  lu'  Danube.  >k'otwit  hstan<lin£r  the  wisidont  of  I  he  niea»- 
urea  adopt»Ml  by  the  enijuTor  t(wli  ive  them  back,  his  army 
was  vanr^nished,  and  he  fouml  himself  obliged  to  conclude 
a  treaty,  not  very  honorable  indeed,  but  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  his  subjects.  He  then  labored,  wiih  ;:iiat 
zeal  and  success,  to  restore  the  peace  of  the  C'hun  h,  >\  hii  h 
had  been  considerably  disturbed  in  the  East  by  new  here- 
sies. This  good,  just  aud  pious  prince  died  in  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  a  reign  generally  pros])erou8  and  glorious 
(a.d.  685). 

Internal  trouble. — ^After  Ins  death,  the  court  of 
Constantinople  experienced,  during  thirty  years,  an  almost 
uninterrupted  series  of  treasons  and  reTolutious,  which  it 
woald  he  equally  tedious  and  useless  to  relate.  Civil  wars 
were  also  carried  on  among  the  Saracens  for  the  possession 
of  the  supreme  power,  until  Abdel  Malek,  the  fourth  suc- 
(sessor  of  Moaviah,  by  repeated  rictories,  destroyed  his 
competitors,  overcame  their  partisans,  and  was  acknowl- 
edged sole  caliph  in  691. 

CONQUESTS  0¥  THE  SARACEISiS  IN  AFRICA.— 

A.D.  644-710. 

This  event  enabled  the  Arabs  to  re?nme  their  former 
course  of  proselytism  and  concjuest;  not  so  much  however 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  (ireek  empire,  where  they  now 
FutTered  frequent  defeats,  as  in  other  cfanitiies.  While 
s<»nie  of  their  armies  penetrated  into  Imlia.  ntlici  -'.  taking 
the  0}){)«)?;ite  direction,  reached  tin  \v«  -ii  iu  extK  inity  of 
tlu?  African  .Hhorep.  Yet  tliis  did  nut  happeii  till  after  a 
loni:  strii jjgle and  ri^jioated  elTort;'?,  the  sul'jutial  ioji  A  t'i  i<  a 
Iniviiig  been,  of  all  tlirir  eunquet^ts  in  the  civilized  wurld, 
the  most  arduous  and  painful.  Amroo  had  commenced 
it  in  the  year  644:  a  second  expedition  was  undertaken  in 
t>47  under  Abdalla.  his  successor  in  the  government  of 
3tl£rypt.  With  an  army  of  forty  thousand  brave  warriors, 
he  advanced  m  far  as  Tripoli,  a  town  advantajreously  sit- 
uated on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  opposite  to 
Sicily.  For  want  of  ships  and  engines  of  war,  he  could 
take  neither  that  city  nor  another  which  he  likewise 
attacked;  but  in  the  following  year,  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  a  more  brilliant  expedition. 
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First  conquest. — At  tlie  :i])})roiich  of  the  Mussiilnian 
troops,  the  ratrioiuii  Greii(»r\'.  u  ho  eomniaii(led  in  those 
parts,  hiiti  usst'iiiblcd  ont^  luiudriHl  uud  twenty  thousuiid 
men,  either  (ireeks  or  natives,  and  inspired  them  with  his 
own  iirdor  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  He  attacked 
the  Saracens  near  Yakoiib^,  and  these  enthuBiastic  advent* 
nrers,  though  far  inferior  in  numbers^  willingly  accepted 
the  offer  of  battle.  Nothing  indeed  ever  surpassed  the 
animosity  of  the  combatants  on  each  side,  nor  was  any 
battle  ever  conducted  in  a  more  singular  manner.  Every 
dav;  at  the  riding  of  the  sun,  the  two  armies  went  forth 
from  their  camps,  and  fought  valiantly  nntil  noon;  then 
equally  exhausted  bv  excess  of  heat  and  fatigue^  they 
retired,  as  it  were,  oy  common  agreement,  and  rested 
themselves  to  recommence  the  next  morning. 

Tliis  was  done  for  several  days  in  succession,  without 
any  decided  advantage  for  either  party;  till  at  last  a  stratur 
gem  of  the  Saracens  rendered  them  completely  victorious. 
Bv  the  advice  of  Zoheir,  one  of  their  mo^t  distinguished 
oftcers,  part  of  their  troops  re  n  lined  in  the  camp,  ready 
to  march  at  the  first  signal,  while  the  others,  early  in  the 
^lorniIl;^  went  forward  airainst  the  enoniy.  The  engage- 
ment, as  usual,  was  terriijlo  smd  obstinately  disputed, 
Zobeir  pur|)osely  proioui,MnL(  the  light,  in  order  to  waste 
the  strength  of  the  Africans.  At  length  the  Saracens 
withtlriMv  from  the  field,  and  laid  aside  their  armor,  as  if 
to  take  some  repose;  the  Africans  also,  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  the  iieat  of  the  mn,  began  to  retreat  towards 
their  camp. 

At  this  moment  the  Saracen  troops  in  reserve  mounted 
their  horses,  and,  with  the  indefatigable  Zobeir  at  their 
head,  bore  down  upon  a  wearied  rneiny.  I'liis  unexpected 
attack  everywhere  spread  terror  and  confusion  aniungthe 
Africans,  who  fled  in  every  direction.  Gregory,  having 
rallied  some  brave  soldiers,  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to 
withstand  the  fury  of  the  assailants:  pierced  by  a  pike, 
he  died  on  the  spot  which  had  been  the  theatre  of 
his  valor.  After  this,  the  fugitives  were  pnrsued  with 
great  slaughter,  and  the  Saracens  easily  subdued  all  the 
country  around,  and  obtained  an  immense  booty.  Still, 
as  they  had  themselves  suffered  a  great  loss  of  men  and 
horses,  they  did  not,  at  this  time,  proceed  farther,  bnt^ 
after  having  taken  the  pi*ecautiou  to  leave  garrisons  in  the 
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inces  whicli  thoy  had  conquered,  their  army  returned  to 


Second  conquest. — No  other  troops  were  directed 
jiLMiiist  Africa,  fur  the  sj):ice  of  seventeen  years,  namely 
uiiul  005,  \v}ien  a  brave  general,  called  Monvijili,  like  t\n) 
celebrated  calijih  by  whom  he  was  seni,  ^aiiu  d  another 
Tictory  near  Tripoli;  but  it  had  no  great  elfect  upon  the 
fate  of  those  regions. 

In  670,  a  more  spirited  and  eflectaal  effort  was  made  by 
Oucba,  another  general  full  of  ardor  and  enthusiasm,  who 
had  just  received  orders  from  the  caliph  to  complete  the 
8ubju<^ation  of  the  whole  coast  along  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
This  intrepid  and  fanatic  warrior  quickly  overran  all  that 
part  of  Africa  included  in  his  commission.  Torrents  of 
Christian  blood  were  spilt  in  the  places  which  he  sululued: 
although,  according  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  Abu-Beker,  he 
spared  oid  ))eople,  women  and  children,  and  sent  eighty 
thousand  prisoners  to  E^ypt.  Not  satisfied  with  depopu- 
lating the  Koman  provinces,  he  attacked  and  put  to  the 
sword  the  barbarians  of  Mount  Atlas,  and,  having  at 
lensrfli  rear  lu  d  the  shores  of  the  Atlaiitif,  he  spurred  on 
his  horso  jjito  thr  ?-o;i,  and  loudly  expressed  his  regret 
tba:  this  barrier  slioulil  opj)ose  his  fartlier  progress. 

On  his  rctiini.  Oik  ha  was  guilty  of  ^Miat  imprudence. 
In  t}}0  mistaken  belief  that  the  country  was  entirely 
Bubdued,  he  dismi.ssed  or  strattered  his  forces.  mtkI 
kept  only  five  thonsaml  men  wifh  him.  This  rashness 
caused  his  ruin.  There  were  still  many  towns  oecnpied 
by  the  Koman  troops,  the  rapidity  of  Oiu  ba's  course  not 
liaving  permitted  ium  to  attack  them,  and  drive  ihem  all 
from  Africa.  Thev  as^endded  toirether  with  ihe  natives, 
chose  for  their  leader  Knscile,  a  Moorish  prince  greatly 
renowned  for  his  courage  and  prudence,  and  marched 
against  Oacba  before  he  had  time  to  collect  his  own 
troops. 

The  field  of  Oucba. — ^This  undaunted  man  did  not 
hesitate  one  instant  to  go  and  Ught  them  with  a  handful 
of  soldiers  ;  determined  as  he  was  to  die  rather  than  lose 
his  former  glory,  he  met  the  confederates  half  way. 
When,  at  the  head  of  his  five  thousand  warriors,  he  was 
in  sight  uf  that  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  he 
broke  in  pieces  the  scabbard  of  his  sword  ;  all  his  follow- 
ers did  the  same,  and  then^  with  desperate  fury,  fell  upon 
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the  enemy,  wishing  aniy  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as 
possible.  In  fact,  not  one  of  them  died  until  he  had  slain 
at  least  his  first  antagonist,  whether  Koman  or  Moor,  and 
the  combat  lusted  as  lon<^  as  there  remained  one  Saracen 
alive.  Oucba  was  found  dead  upon  a  heap  of  enemies 
whom  his  sword  had  desi)atched  ;  and  the  tiehi  of  battle 
.  which  is  to  this  dtiv  culled  the  Jidd  of'  Oucba,  still  bears 
testimony  to  his  inlrt'[>id  vnlor. 

Thi^  kiss  of  the  SaraciMis  ]>rtn'ented,  for  many  years 
more,  the  etitire  rodiicliun  uf  Africa.  A  new  attciupt  was 
made  in  nss  l>y  Zuhcir,  another  hero  of  IslamiiiiH  not  in- 
ferior to  those  alnadv  mentioned  ;  but  this  undertaking, 
like  the  expedition  uf  <hicba,  althou^li  at  first  brilliantly 
successful.  It  1  niinated,  like  the  former,  in  the  slaughter 
of  Zuheir  and  all  his  troops. 

Tluis  did  northern  Africa  repeatedly  baffle  the  measures 
of  its  invaders.  But  its  final  overthrow  was  now  at 
hand.  No  sooner  had  Abdel  Malek  defeated  his  com- 
petitors and  their  partisans,  than  he  directed  his  atten- 
tion towards  the  achievement  of  this  important  con- 
quest, and  raised  for  that  purpose  numerons  armies,  the 
command  of  which  he  introsted  to  Hassan,  then  gor- 
emor  of  l^^y pt.  This  general,  equal  in  courage,  and  supe- 
rior in  skill  and  prudence,  to  his  predecessors,  instead  of 
overrunniniT  without  any  fixed  object,  the  country  which 
he  desired  to  conquer,  marched  directly  to  Carthage  its 
capital,  and  took  it  by  storm  (a.d.  697)1  lie  left  a  garri- 
son there,  with  every  means  of  defence;  which,  however, 
did  not  prevent  tlic  Romans  from  recoiupiering  the  city 
before  the  end  of  the  same  year.  In  the  ensuiuff  year 
(Gl)8),  Hassan,  after  defeating  them  in  a  naval  battle, 
took  Carthage  a  second  time,  and  utterly  destroyed  tliat 
celebrati'd  towt),  without  any  regard  lor  its  past  glory  or 
iU  prospects  for  tlje  fntiire. 

Thus  was  the  death-blow  given  to  Chri^tiniiity  and 
civilization  in  Africa.  There  was  yet.  it  is  true,  some 
show  of  resistaiice  rm  the  ])art  of  the  remaiintig  Honians 
united  with  the  .Moors  ;  ])ut  the  persevering  etforts  of  the 
Saracens  overcame  all  rthstacles,  and  the  whole  region, 
from  Kgypt  to  the  raits  of  Gadez  or  (iibraltar,  was 
finally  subdued  in  the  year  iU»,,  the  sixty-sixth  after  the 
first  attempt  made  by  Amroo.  Most  of  the  natives 
gradually  embraced  the  Mahometan  religion  ;  and  north- 
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ern  Africa  soon  became  tbe  chief  quarter  from  whicR  the 
Saracens  issued  forth  to  pilhige  the  coasts  of  Italy  and 
Sicily,  and  to  invade  the  rich  provinces  of  iSpain. 

COKqUKSTS  OF  THE  MBACEI^Si  IS  SPAIJV.— 

Thk  Visigoths  had  possessed  Spain  daring  the  space  of 
two  build ivd  and  fifty  years,  when  the  misconduct  of  a 
prince  and  the  treason  of  a  subject  overthrow  their  flour- 
isliin^^  jrionarfliy  almost  in  a  moment.  King  Rodn  ic, 
shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  dishonored  by 
his  immorality  the  family  of  Count  Julian,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  nation.  The  exasperated  noble- 
man, in  order  to  avenge  the  insult,  resolved  to  call  in  the 
Saracens  of  Africa,  lie  conducted  this  fatal  design  with 
all  the  ardor,  secrecy  and  animosity  of  which  the  spirit  of 
revenge  is  capable  ;  and  the  greatest  enemies  of  his  relig- 
ion and  country  were  solicited  by  him  to  cro???  the  straits, 
with  assnrnncr^  <4  powerful  assistaiict'  (a.d.  ill). 

Battle  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera. — This  prnjtosal 
was  readily  accepted,  and  Miisa.  the  Saracen  governor  of 
Africa,  sent  an  army  eonjpohedof  Arabs  and  Moors,  untler 
the  eoinumndof  Tarik,  one  of  his  ablest  generals.  Kod- 
eric  IkuI  scarcely  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  inva<lers, 
when  he  Itcheld  them  at  the  LMtes  of  his  kingdom.  He 
snnnnoned  the  strength  of  ihe  nation  to  attend  him 
in  the  field,  and  raised  an  army  of  a  liiindird  thousand 
men,  many  of  whom  nnfortunatel v  were  rather  eileniinate 
citizens  than  true  soldiers.  The  Saracens  had  scarcely 
one-third  of  that  number,  but  nearly  all  of  them  were  old 
warriors,  accustomed  to  fight,  hardened  against  fatigues, 
proud  of  the  conouest  of  Africa,  and  eager  in  propagating 
the  empire  of  tne  Koran  by  the  effusion  of  Christian 
blood. 

The  two  armies  met  near  Xeres  in  Andalusia^  and  betnff 
animated y  one  by  the  necessity  of  defending  the  nation^ 
liberty  and  religion,  the  other  by  the  love  of  glory  and 
con()uest,  soon  came  to  a  furious  engagement.  The  ani«> 
mosity  and  obstinacy  of  the  combatants  made  victory 
for  a  long*  time  doiibtfnl  ;  for,  althongh  the  Gothic 
armv  was  partly  comi)OiJed  of  a  new  and  undisciplined 
militia,  there  w*as  in  it  a  sufficient  number  of  brave  sol^ 
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diers  to  withstand  all  the  eiforts  of  the  Saracens^  and  the 
king  himself  gave  such  proofs  of  personal  bravery,  as 

could  liardly  hav(^  boen  expected  in  a  man  of  Iiis  dis- 
solute liabits.  All  this  raised  among  the  (Joths  cheer- 
ful hopes,  when  a  sudden  treason  caused  victory  to 
declare  for  tlieir  oucmies. 

Duriri'j;  ihe  hottest  part  of  tlic  battle,  two  >?ons  of  Kitifj 
Vitiza  whom  Rodoric  h;nl  detln'oiu'tl.  joiiu'd  the  Arabs  at 
the  head  ot"  th'-ir  followtTs.  uiitl  at  tackiiiLC  tht-ir  country- 
men i?i  the  Hank,  threw  tiiem  into  irremediable  confusion. 
I'll*'  (Joths  friuhiened  by  so  strangt^  an  event,  losteo'.irage 
and  iled  ;  the  king,  after  using  his  utmost  exertions  to 
rally  the  fugitives,  was  himself  carried  away  by  their 
force  of  numbers,  ami  disappeared;  nor  was  his  fate  ever 
perfe(ttly  ascertained.  His  horse  having  been  found,  with 
the  royal  crown  and  nuiuLle,  at  a  short  distance  from  a 
neighboring  river,  it  was  generally  supposed  liiaL  the  un- 
happy monareh  had  been  drowned. 

End  of  Visigoths. — This  day,  so  fatal  to  his  cause, 
Wd3  decisive  in  favor  of  the  invaders,  on  acconnt  of  the 
*  immense  booty,  and  the  great  number  of  standards  and 
prisoners  that  fell  into  their  hands.  From  the  slain- 
among  the  contfuerors,  who  lost  sixteen  thousand,  may  be 
judged  the  terrible  slaughter  of  the  vanquished.  But  the 
most  certain  as  well  as  most  important  result  of  the  battle 
of  Xeres,  wa.^  the  downfall  of  tne  Gothic  monarchy.  The 
Saracens  easily  dispersed  the  remainder  of  its  supporters, 
and  directed  their  victorious  course  to  those  portions  of 
iSpain  which  they  had  not  yet  invaded,  ^[usa,  the  African 
governor,  arrived  with  new  forces,  and  dividing  them  into 
three  separate  bodies,  overran  in  a  short  time  the  whole 
peninsula  from  (iadez  to  the  Pyrenees.  The  inhabitants 
were  either  put  to  the  sword  or  made  tributaries;  the 
cities  were  destroyed,  or  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
Arabian  vn]:> 

Asturia  remains  a  Christian  kingdom. — In  the 
northern  part  of  Si>ain  however,  a  small  number  of  CMiris- 
tians  preserved  tlieii-  iiulependence.  Under  the  guitlance 
of  Pelagio  and  Alfonso,  iwo  g(»nerous  princes  of  royal 
descent,  they  rrlii"e<l  from  the  inva(le<l  pro\inees  to  the 
remote  and  mountainous  district  of  Asturia>.  wliere  the 
conquerors  at  tirst  [)erhaps  tlisdaincd,  and  ^'h>;i  after  were 
unable  to  attack  them  with  success  {^x.u,  libj.    This  was 
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the  beginuing  of  the  more  recent  kingdom  of  Spain^ 
which  graduttlly  increased,  but' had  to  struggle  for  about 
eight  hundred  years,  before  it  attained  its  former  size, 
by  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  Arabs  and  lloors  iu  the 
8pani:sh  peninsula. 


SARACENS  DEFEATED  IN  TilE  EAST.— LEO  THE 

ISAUKiAN.— A.D.  717-730. 


The  Saracens  had  now,  in  flic  space  of  ninety  years, 
achieved  as  many  conquests  as  iuul  the  ancient  Komans 
in  seven  or  eight  centuries;  but  the  empire  of  the 
former  was  not  seftled  upon  so  histiuir  and  solid  a  foun- 
dation that  of  tlie  hitter.  Even  :it  ihe  time  v.liieU  im- 
mediately followed  the  sui)jeclion  of  Spain,  the  Mussnl- 
nnuis  expericneeii  signal  defeats,  whereby  their  ]m>U(  i-  and 
glorv  Were  gn  atly  impaired.  ]faviii<f  a  second  time  at- 
taeked  C'onstant inooh".  both  bv  land  and  sea,  thev  were 
a?ain  re})uised,  witii  liio  loss  of  more  thai)  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thouf^nnd  men  who  perished  bv  famine,  cold, 
pestilence,  or  th(»  sword  of  the  enemy.  Their  fleet  aiso, 
consisting  of  aliout  eighteen  hundred  ships,  was  luterly 
destroyed,  either  by  storms,  or  ihe  Grecian  fire.  Only 
iivc  sliijjs  escaped  to  convoy  to  Syria  the  news  of  that 
frightful  disiuster  (a.d.  718). 

Leo  the  Isaurian. — The  emperor  of  Constantinople 
at  this  period,  was  Leo  the  Isanrian,  a  prince  justly  re- 
nowned lor  his  military  skill,  which  he  admirably  displayed 
during  the  siege  of  his  capital.  When  ho  had  delivered 
the  empire  from  its  enemies,  he  undertook  a  war  of  a  very 
different  nature,  and  much  more  worthy  of  a  tyrant  than 
of  a  wise  sovereign.  Unwilling  to  recognize  that  the 
veneration  of  ima^ijes  is  only  an  inferior  honor  referred  to 
the  person  whom  they  represent,  he  published  a  severe 
edict  against  the  use  of  them  in  churches,  as  if  it  were  an 
idolatrous  practice ;  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  sect  of  icono- 
clasts, or  Image-breakers, 

Inobedien  o  to  the  emperor's  orders,  the  pictures  and 
images  of  Christ  and  of  his  Saints  were  destroyed  in  many 
plac>BS^  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  faithful^  and  not  with- 
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out  nm<  ]i  l)loo(l-she<l  iiin!  iimuinerable  dccils  of  barbarous 
t  ruehy.*  One  uf  llu'  ino>t  sliockin<x,  'vvus  the  biiniinpr  of 
tlio  twelve  learjied  and  virtuous  librarians  (whom  Leo 
liad  not  been  able  to  gain  over  to  his  party),  together 
with  tho  public  library  of  Constantinople'  (a.d.  ToO). 
This  persecution  was  carried  on  with  even  greater  vio- 
lence by  his  successor^  Constantino  Oopron^mns,  and 
continued  to  disturb  both  Church  and  State  till  the  year 
787,  when,  in  the  seventh  general  eouncilf  the  second 
of  Nice^  the  relative  honor  paid  to  images  was  solemnly 
declared  to  be  according  to  apostolic  tradition,  and  to 
the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church;  was  confirmed  by 
examples  from  Scriptures,  and  viudicaied  from  the  charge 
of  idolatry  and  superstition. 

SARACENS  DEFEATED  I\  FRA^X'E.— CHARLES 
M ARTEL,  Etc.— A.i>.  731-752. 

Is  the  west  of  Europe,  the  Arabs  and  Moors,  after  the 
conquest  of  Spain,  looked  upon  France  with  a  jealous  eye, 
and  wished  to  brin^  it  also  under  their  power.  The  first  at- 
tempts in  this  du'ection  had  but  little  success,  being 
repeatedly  defeated  by  the  brave  resistance  of  £udes» 
Duke  of  Aquitania.  But,  in  73  U  a  new  invasion 
took  place  that  threatened  not  only  France,  but  likewise 
all  Christendom.  Four  hundred  thousand  Saracens,  hav« 
ing  at  their  head  Abderame,  a  renowned  general,  crossed 
the  Pyrenees,  and  driving  every  tiling  before  them,  filled 
whole  provinces  with  terror  and  desolation.  Their  march 
everywhere  exhibited  one  continued  scene  of  confiagration, 
plunder,  and  bloodshed.  Those  who  had  tho  good  fortune 
to  escape  the  exterminating  sword  of  tho  enemy,  were 
^QQu  flying  in  all  directions.  Eudes»  who  attempted  to 
check  the  career  of  the  Saracens,  was  defeated,  and  forced 
to  abandon  his  dukedom  to  the  victorious  barbarians. 


•  .SVf  Theophaiifvs'  ('hrouofiraphu  p.  'X^\ — Anastasin.H,  in  Pap.  Grfffor. 
II. ;  -FU'urv,  Hint.  Krrlt^s.  h.  42,  n.  5,— Lebeau,  Ui$l,  BoM.  Emp.  b,  63, 
n.  50,  etr.  ml.    Vi,  p.  .'Vi7-:«<i.'J. 

t  Th«  fifth  );enera)  conii-  il  h;i>l  been  hold  under  .Tnstininn  in  .'viS,  and 
the  Kixth,  under  Constant  me  t'oi^'onnrn**  in  <>K0  ( Imth  at  Constantino;  ]'-  >  : 
for  tho  purpcMW!  of  WMulrmniuy  ptTuifioiis  writings  auU  doctrine  coa- 
ttected  with  the  Nestorian  and  Eutydiiaii  heresies. 
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The  Saracens  advance  to  the  Loire. — They  ilu  n 
advnnced  withuut  obstacle  far  ad  the  river  Loire,  into 
tlio  very  heart  of  France,  conslaiitly  murkiiig  tlieir  pupnage 
Wild  tlio  most  friglilfiil  ravages.  The  French  monarchy 
seemed  to  be  on  tlio  brink  of  ruin  ;  every  day  added  to  ita 
dangers  ;  but  fortuniitely,  it  jiussessed  at  that  time,  in  the 
person  of  Duke  Charles  Martei  the  greatest  geiu  ral  of  Chris- 
tendom. This  hero,  who  had  been  liitherto  engaged  in 
subduing  the  restless  tribes  of  Germany,  was  no  sooner 
iuformed  of  the  progress  of  the  Saracens,  than  he  marched 
from  the  north  with  a  choice  body  of  thirty  tb«o sand  war- 
riors, and  meeting  the  enemy  between  the  cities  of  Poi- 
tiers and  Tours,  soon  stopped  them  in  their  triumphant 
and  destmctive  course* 

Battle  of  Tours  and  Poitiers.—Seven  days  were 
spent  on  each  side  in  preparing  for  a  general  engagement* 
On  the  eighth  day,  the  French,  animated  by  the  presence 
of  their  invincible  leader,  briskly  eharged  t lie  barbarians, 
and  began  to  pierce  the  thickest  battalions  by  the  tre- 
mendous blows  of  their  sabres  and  battle-axes.  The  Sara- 
cens sustained  the  attack  with  equal  courage,  and,  though 
numbers  of  them  fell  dead,  still  vigorously  resisted,  by 
constantly  oppn.viiig  fresh  troops  to  the  impetuosity  of  the 
assailants.  The  battle  was  fought  in  this  manner  for  sev- 
eral hours,  duT'ing  which  the  Mussulman  army  was  mowed 
down  witli  uninterrupted  and  frightful  slaughter.  Tow- 
arc!:;  the  eloae  of  tlie  day,  Abderamefell  among  the  dead. 
Ni^rht  separated  the  combatants,  who  retired  to  their  re- 
spective camps,  but  with  very  dilTeront  feelin^rs — the 
French,  with  the  consciousness  of  their  advantage,  the 
Arab.-,  in  (h-r])  consternation.  These  lieiro  invaders  a 
short  time  hrfore  so  ])r»>ud  of  past  sncci'^s.  hut  now 
re<lueed  to  a  stnall  number,  and  sensible  of  their  immense 
loss,  availed  themselves  of  the  darkness  to  effect  their 
retreat,  and  precipitately  retraced  their  steps  towards 
the  Pyrenees 

So  great  was  the  number  of  the  Saracens  who  fell  in  the 
tattle,  that,  according  to  nniny  hist(trians,  it  e>:(  »  w(hHl 
tliree  hundred  thousand,  wliere^is  the  lo^s  of  tlie  French 
scarcely  amounted  tu  fifteen  hundred  men.  Hence  the 
defeat  of  the  former  is  considered  by  all  as  one  of  the 
most  signal  that  ever  happened^  and  the  victory  of  the  lat- 
ter as  one  of  the  most  complete,  important  and  decisive 
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ever  <iaino(l,  as  it  wap  thought  to  have  snved,  not  only 
France,  but  all  Kurope  from  the  yoke  nf  ])arl)arisni  and 
iiitidelitv.  It  is  aUo  ('(tnnnoulv  liclieviMj  that  this  was  the 
day  on  which  Charles  acquire!  the  surname  of  M  arte  I 
(hammer),  because,  like  a  hammer,  he  had  broken  to 
pieces  tlu'  weapons  and  crushed  the  power  of  the  Saracens 
(a.d.  735^). 

This  great  man  continued  to  conquer  all  his  enemies, 
and  to  govern  France,  as  he  had  done  before,  with  sov- 
ereign authority  under  the  title  of  duke.  There  still 
existed  kin;;s  and  princes  of  the  family  of  C'lovis;  but 
they  were  generally  weak  aud  indolent,  abandoning  the 
cares  of  government  to  their  prime-ministers. 

Pepin  the  Short.— Pepin  ilte  Shorty  who,  in  741, 
inherited  the  power  and  ereat  qualities  of  his  father 
Charles,  thought  of  taking  the  last  step  towards  the  throne. 
Many  existing  circumstances  seemed  to  favor  the  execu- 
tion of  his  project;  on  one  hand  the  mode  of  succession 
of  the  last  kings,  which  had  bordered  on  the  elective, 
and  the  inability  of  the  present  sovereign,  Childeric  III., 
contrasted  with  his  own  transcendent  merit;  and  on  the 
other  the  wishes  of  the  French  people,  and  the  favora- 
ble though  very  prudent  answer  of  Pope  Zachary,  who 
was  consulted  on  the  subject^  emboldened  him  to  prose- 
cute his  clesijcrn.* 

The  Carolingians  ascend  the  throne  of  France. 

— Pepin  therefore  resolved  upon  thi.i  step,  and  was  pro- 
claimed king  in  a  j?eneral  assembly  of  the  nation  (a.d.  75'^); 
Childeric  havin<^  been  in  the  mean  time  removed  to  a  mon- 
astery, where  he  died  three  venrs  after.  In  this  }n'ineo 
endtMl  the  dynasty  of  the  Merovincrinn  ?overeiirns.  after 
having  occupied  the  Frencli  tiirone  about  three  hundred 
ye:ir5!,  durin<^  which  it  ])i(Mluecd  but  few  good  and  great 
nionarcli-.  Dis^en-ion^  and  civil  wars  first  weakened  its 
power;  iung-coniiuued  indolence  aud  incapacity  com- 
pleted its  downfall. 

PEPIN,  KING  OF  FRANCE.— A.D,  752-768. 

Pepin'  showed  himself  every  way  worthy  of  the  hiirh 

station  to  which  he  was  now^  raised.    He  not  onlv  nnii]i- 


•  See  liolc  F. 
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tained  profound  tranquillity  in  hi«?  kingdom,  hut  extended 
its  limits,  and,  from  the  very  hi'^xinning  of  his  reirrn.  dis- 
tincrni^hed  himself  by  a  brilliant  cxpeditiou  equally  im- 
portant in  itself  and  in  it?  cons^riuciices. 

Pepin  called  by  the  Pope  against  the  Lombards. 
— By  this  time,  the  Lombard^,  already  masters  of  a  great 
part  of  Italy,  aimed  at  suhduinG:  the  \vhole.  and  indeed 
eoiiqnerod  the  province  of  Kuveniia,  wliich,  under  the 
7ianu'  of  Kxarcliate,  had  until  ilieii  Itrloiijjcd  to  the  em- 
p<-rn!-s  of  ( '«>nstanunoi>le.  Iiome  itself  lu  iiig  un  tht^  point 
of  falling  into  their  ])o\ver.  Pope  Stepln  n  ^ent  to  implore 
help  from  Conistantinc  CopronyniuH,  in  whose  name 
the  government  of  Komo  was  still  administered.  But 
that  emperor  was  too  deeply  en'^aged  in  warring  against 
the  images  of  the  saints,  to  think  of  sending  troops 
against  the  Lombards.  In  this  extremity  the  fiomans 
embraced  the  last  resource  which  was  left  them,  that  of 
calling  the  valiant  monarch  of  the  French  to  their  assist- 
ance. 

The  pope  went  in  person  to  France,  where  he  was 
received  with  all  possible  honor  and  respect,  and  found 
the  king  and  his  lords  ready  to  undertake  the  defence  of 

Rniiie  against  its  obstinate  enemies.  But  before  any  act 
of  hostility,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  eifusion  of  Chris- 
tian blood,  deputies  were  sent,  at  the  p'  j  <  request,  to 
A>U>]phus,  king  of  the  Lombards,  strongly  lo  exhort  him 
to  do  justice,  and  renounce  his  ambitious  views.  The 
fierce  Lombard  answered  the  pro[K>sal  with  threat and 
in?nlt-.  Pepin  then  marched  with  his  troops  into  Italy, 
and  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Aips,  defeated  tlie  Lom- 
bards, and  obliL'^'d  A.-tnlphns  to  shut  liimself  up  in  Pavia, 
his  ca[)ital,  where,  after  a  ^hort  siciic,  the  vanr|uislied 
prince  consented  to  accept  the  terms  of  peace  otfcjxd  by 
the  conqueror.  With  the  most  solemn  promises  he 
agreed  to  restore  the  towns  which  he  had  taketi.  ami  to 
put  everything  in  the  same  state  as  before  the  war. 
repin,  relying  on  his  word,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the 
pope  who  knew  the  eharacler  of  Astolphus  better,  re- 
turned to  France. 

Scarcely  had  he  departed^  when  the  perfidious  Lombard 
recommenced  hostilities,  and  laid  siege  to  Rome»  around 
which  he  renewed  all  the  ravages  of  the  late  war;  Stephen 
bad  recourse  again  to  his  royal  protector^  and  Pepin  again 
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hastened  across  the  Alps  into  Lombardy.  His  march  was 
rapid  aud  isiucrssful.  Astolphus  dared  not  face  him 
in  the  field,  posLpoued  no  lougcr  the  exocution  of  the 
8ti]>ulated  treaty,  and  was  moreover  condemned  to  bear 
the  expenses  of  the  war. 

At  this  jnnctnre,  two  atn hassiulors  arrived  fr*>ni  C dh- 
stuntinopli*,  to  claim  for  the  emperor  the  restitution  of 
the  cities  and  provinces  wliich  had  been  nsurped  by  the 
Lombards.  Pepin  answered,  with  a  firm  tone,  that  these 
countries  being  now  bis  conquest  as  justly  as  any  one 
obtained  in  a  lawful  war,  it  was  quite  surprisins  that  the 
Greeks  should  claim  for  themselves  the  fruit  ofnis  labors, 
and  the  possesstou  of  lands  and  places  which  they  had 
been  neitner  willing  to  defend  nor  able*  to  preserve:  ac- 
cordingly, as  it  was  not  for  their  master  that  he  and  his 
troo})s  had  undergone  so  many  fatigues,  it  was  not  to  him 
that  he  would  resign  what  he  had  so  justly  acquired. 

Foundation  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes. 
— ^The  French  king  intended  to  make  a  donation  of  his 
conquests  in  Italy  to  Pope  Stephen  an  I  his  successors  in 
the  pontifical  chair.  After  the  Greek  deputies  had 
retired,  he  carried  out  his  resolution  by  a  sole  Jin  grant  to 
the  see  of  Home  of  that  part  of  Italy  which  is*  on  this 
account,  called  the  Ecdcsiusfical  State,  and  has  ever  since 
composed  the  temporal  dominions  of  the  popes.  Before 
that  time  thoy  had  been  subject  in  civil  matters  to  the 
Roman  or  (ireek  •'f^)]>orors:  hut,  when  the  Ilonian  empire 
no  lonfTcr  conipnsed  the  whole  of  Christendom; 
when,  after  its  downfall  in  the  West,  thcn^  sprung  up 
from  ifs  ruins  innunit  ra]>le  states  and  king(h'inis.  wliose 
pre! cnsiniis,  views  and  intiM'csts  were  difPenMit.  nnv,  (•om- 
monlv  o]>pusite;  it  was  the  kind  dcsiuMi  ahd  will  oi  Divine 
providcnc<\  that  the  pnjx-s  should  bt'coiiic  totally  inde- 
pendent of  til*'  ]M)wcr  iind  inlluence  of  any  secular  prince. 
This  indepeiiiience  they  obtained  through  the  instrument- 
ality of  lV[)in  and  his  su(*cessor  Charlemagne,  who  con- 
ferred on  the  popes  such  an  extent  of  Uin])oral  power  as 
might  enable  them  freely  to  exercise  their  spiritual 
authority.* 

The  middle  of  the  eighV.i  century  seemed  destined  to 
witness  great  changes  in  every  part  of  the  world.  For^ 

♦See  Not©  Q.   
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at  that  period,  the  Ommiades  who  had  held  the  Mussnl* 
mail  sceptre  for  about  a  hundred  years,  were,  after  a 
bloody  8truggU»,  deprived  of  their  ascendancy  by  the 
Abussides,  another  powerful  family  among  the  Arabs. 
Ahul-Abbas  was  the  first  eahph  of  this  new  dynasty. 
His  successor.  Alnianzur,  built  ou  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigri.<  the  splendid  city  of  Bagdad,  wliich  he  made  his 
residi  iiee;  and  thi^^  citv  became,  under  tlie  Abassides, 
wiiiit  Damascus  had  been  under  ilie  Ommiades,  aud 
Medina,  under  the  lirsl  succt-s-urs  uf  Malioniet. 

The  Caiiphat  of  Cordova  founded.  —  In  ilie  same 
time,  Abderame.  one  of  the  ()niinia(lt\-.  liaving  escaped 
the  ruin  of  his  famil\%  fle<l  from  Asia  tu  Spuin,  where  he 
found  the  power  uf  the  Saracens  niucli  weakened  by  their 
hue  defeats  in  France,  by  tlie  progress  of  the  C'hristiaiid 
in  Asturias,  and  by  their  own  dissensions  and  feuds. 
Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  contending 
parties;  h«  overcame  the  others,  and  founded  a  kingdom 
free  from  all  allegiance  to  the  calipbB  of  fiagdad.  Cor- 
dova was  the  capital  of  this  new  empire. 

Pepin's  death. — The  defeats  just  mentioned,  of 
the  Saracens  in  France^  had  been  achieved  by  King 
Pepin.  This  warlike  monarch  drove  them  entirely 
beyond  the  Pyreuee^t  added  Aquitania  to  his  dominions, 
and  moreover  by  his  activity  and  constant  vigilance, 
made  his  arms  equally  formidable  to  the  various  nations 
of  Germany.  Broken  down  by  the  h  ir  I-hips  of  so  many 
campaigns,  rather  than  by  old  age,  iie  died  in  the  lifty- 
fourth  year  of  his  life,  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign, 
and  the  twenty-seventh  of  his  political  and  public  career 
(a.d.  768). 

Pepin s  character. — Valor,  pmdence,  all  the  endow- 
ments of  a  noble  mind  and  a  generous  soul,  though  some- 
what tinged  with  ambition,  cfuitribnted  to  make  Pepin 
a  most  accomplished  monarch.  He  possessed  a  ^^nr- 
prisina;  t:dent  for  winiiiii<r  es-teon),  respect  and  atTeo- 
tion.  Although  his  bii'th  did  not  call  iiim  to  the  throne, 
he  ascended  it  with  general  a|»plause,  and.  from  the  Ik'lmu- 
Tiini;  so  well  estai)lisluHl  his  authority,  thai  n<»  mention  is 
made  of  the  least  reijcllion  during  his  reign.  Prudence 
was  his  predominant  quality,  and  tin*  greatest  praise 
that  e  '  1  1,  in  after  ages,  be  bellowed  on  a  prince,  was  to 
Bay  of  iiim:  '*He  is  as  prudent  as  Pepin.'    In  a  word. 
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being  the  son  of  one  hero  and  the  father  of  another, 
he  apppurofl  worthy  of  both.  inv\  historians  observe  that 
evervt hilling  was  remarkable  in  him,  except  his  size,  from 
whidh  ho  ih'rivtMl  the  surname  of  Shor^. 

But  even  that,  althouLrli  for  many  persons  an  object  of 
raillery,  beeamo  for  Pepiu  tin  ooea^^ioa  of  glory.  Un  a 
certain  day,  as  he  was  wilnes>inL^  the  combat  of  n  hnll 
and  a  lion  exlnhitod  for  the  am u-enu  iit  of  the  court,  lie 
turned  to  his  uUcndants,  and  asived  which  of  them  felt 
bold  enough  to  separate  those  furious  beasts.  Not  one 
dared  make  the  attempt.  **  Mine  then  shall  be  the 
task,'*  replied  Pupin;  and  leapinir  into  the  circns,  he 
went  to  tlic  lion  which  he  killed  by  a  single  blow  of  his 
cimeter,  and  with  another  stroke  cut  otT  the  head  of  the 
bull.  All  extolled  his  bravery,  and  acknowledged  the 
impropriety  of  their  railleries. 

CHARLEBIAGME,  KWO  OF  FRAXCB  AlVD 
LO]IIBARDY.-A,D*  768-iMi, 

It  would  have  been  no  small  honor  for  the  successor  of 
Pepin,  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  this  great  prince. 
Charles  his  eldest  son,  did  more  than  this;  he  surpassed 
him.  and  by  the  invincible  firmness  of  his  mind,  the  supe- 
riority of  his  genius,  and  the  incredible  number  of  bis 
exploits^  raised  the  I'lench  monarchy  to  the  highest 
degree  of  splendor  that  it  ever  attained. 

In  brief,  a  continual  series  of  victories  gained  over  the 
Saxons,  the  Lombards,  the  Saracens,  the  Greeks,  the 
Avari.  and  other  nations;  the  concmcst  of  Saxony.  Bava- 
ria. Noricnm,  Austria,  l^mnonia,  mhemia.  and  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Italy  and  Spain ;  the  diligent  and  wise 
administration  of  his  extensive  dominions,  during  a  great 
niimber  of  years;  the  civilization  of  (rermany;  the  rovivnl 
of  sciences  and  litertitiire;  the  re-establishment  of  tfie 
western  empire,  with  all  its  preroirutives.  in  favctr  of  tlie 
Frcfi'di  monarch  ami  of  his  sni'<;essors:  sueli  are  the 
sjth'niliti  chai-acteristies  with  wbit  li  the  reiLni  of  Charle- 
mauiic  pr»'S(>nt>  itsolf  to  thr  admii'ation  of  posterity. 

Destruction  of  the  Lombard  Kingdom. — He  beiran 
by  chastising  the  Aquitanians  now  armed  against  him, 
and  the  8axons  who,  at  the  other  extremity  of  his  king- 
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dom,  had  made  inroads  upon  his  territory.  After  this 
doable  campaign,  he  was  called  into  Italy  fl>r  a  still  more 
glorious  aud  useful  expedition  against  l/esiderius,  king  of 
the  Lombards,  who  obstinately  refused  to  «bi<lo  bj  the 
treaty  couclnded  by  his  predecessor  Astolphus  with 
Pepin.  That  restless  and  ambitious  prince  was  even 
threareiiinijr  the  city  of  Home,  nor  could  the  favorable 
condiuoris  which  wero  ofltered  him,  prevail  upon  him  to 
give  ^alisfai'tioii. 

Charles  iherL-foro  re>«»lvpd.  at  the  entreaties  of  the 
liuiiiaiis,  to  aliurd  theui  s^ptedy  relief,  and  rescue  thtiii 
from  liu-ir  foe  by  measures  more  viguioii.s  and  etlirHcioiia 
than  uiure  exhortations.  Afu-r  the  exmiijat-  of  hi^  fallitT, 
in  like  circumsiances,  he  crossod  iht-  Aipa  at  the  head  of 
a  vnlhiiit  army,  put  the  Lombunls  to  tlight,  and  in  a  iV  w 
week.s  rendered  niuijielf  master  of  aln.i  >t  jill  the  lountry 
which  they  possessed  between  the  1*(>  uiid  thv  moinitiiiTis. 
Still,  i*iivia.  tht'ir  Citpital,  uhore  Dtbidei ius  li;ul  lli.aliy 
taken  refuge,  re^isud  fur  bix  months;  during  thai  lime 
Charles,  wdiile  the  siege  was  continued  by  his  troo])s, 
vent  to  Rome,  and  visited  Pope  Adrian  I.,  a  pontiff 
equally  conspienous  for  his  ability  and  virtne. 

The  pope  received  his  royal  guest  with  great  joy  and 
extraordinary  honors^  and  tharles  in  return  manifested 
his  respectful  attachment  to  the  Apostolic  See,  1  y  rat  if  v- 
ing  and  augmenting  the  donation  which  Pepin  had  made 
in  its  favor.  Upon  hia  return  to  the  camp  before  Pavia, 
King  Desiderius  surrendered  at  discretion.  Charles 
spared  his  life,  but  sent  him  to  a  distant  monastery,  and, 
by  being  crowned  and  acknowledged  in  his  plaee.  annihi- 
lated the  separate  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  which  had 
lasted  two  hundred  and  six  years  (a.D.  7T4). 

Scarcely  was  this  important  conqaest  achieved,  when 
he  was  earnestly  begged  to  ]ya!?^  over  to  Spain^  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  some  Moorish  princes,  his  allies  or 
tributaries,  from  their  oppressors  of  the  same  nation. 
Complying  with  the  request,  he  subdued  the  north  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula  with  as  miich  facility  as  he  lind  sub- 
dued the  north  of  Italy,  ami  with  a  very  trilling  los?». 
l^tit.  as  he  wn>!  leading  baok  his  victorious  troops  to 
Jr'rance.  being  liimself  at  the  head  of  the  vanguard,  tlie 
rear  was  defeated  by  the  Gaseous  in  the  deiiles  ul  the 
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Pyrenees  (a.  D.  778).  This  liowever  neither  impaired  his 
personal  reputation,  nor  made  him  lose  tiie  Iruit  of  his 

camp;nLrn. 

War  with  the  Saxons. — Immediately  after  Lis  re- 
turn, Charles  had  to  riMiew  the  war  aLrnin^t  tlif  S:ix(jii.s. 
This  warlike  and  savaire  people,  tliough  conquered  many 
time.s  before,  did  not  ee:ise,  bv  their  vearlv  revolts,  to 
trouble  tin*  Frencii  monai'eh.  On  (lie  return  of  almost 
every  spriiiL?,  they  signaliz«'d  their  ferocious  courage  by 
layino;  waste  the  countries  situated  between  the  Rhine 
and  tne  VVeser.  As  often  indeed  as  they  took  up  arms, 
Cliarlemao:ne  forced  them  to  submit,  and  to  implore 
his  mt»rcy  ;  but  he  had,  among  their  chiefs,  an  ii]i]>lac- 
able  enemy,  whom  nothing  euuld  subdue.  Always  at  the 
head  of  tiie  rebels,  this  lierce  warrior,  when  defeated, 
disappeared  for  a  time,  and,  like  another  Arminius,  re- 
turned to  renew  the  attack  as  soon  as  he  perceired  in  the 
attempt  a  gleam  of  success. 

Witiltind  Mra3  the  name  of  this  undaunted  Saxon. .  He 
spant  the  time  during  the  absence  of  Charles,  in  urging 
his  countryman  to  take  up  arms  again;  and  ther»  refuiily 
complying  with  the  summons,  OTorthrew  all  the  monu* 
msnts'of  religion  and  forei<^n  power  which  existed  in  that 
part  of  Germany.  Some  French  troops  having  endeav- 
ored to  suppress  the  rebellion  were  themselves,  through 
the  misunderstanding  of  their  generals^  defeated  and  cut 
to  pieces. 

Oharleniagne,  little  accustomed  to  receive  such  news, 
was  much  afflicted  at  this  event,  and  lost  no  time  in  re- 
pairing, or  at  least  in  checking  the  evil.  He  marched  in 
parson  at  the  head  of  a  new  army,  and  suddenly  appear- 
ing among  the  Saxons,  again  forced  them  to  submission. 
They  came  to  liim  in  great  fear,  and  humbly  sued  for 
pardon,  ascribing  the  guilt  of  the  late  revolt  to  Witikind 
who  had  now  taken  rofuire  among  the  Danes.  But 
Charles,  as  dissatisfied  witli  this  excuse  as  he  was  ex- 
asperated at  their  eonti!iiuil  acts  of  rebellion,  and  not 
believing  it  possible  to  tame  their  ferocious  s]urit  other- 
wi-^e  than  by  exercising  severe  justice,  re<|uired  the  other 
cliief  rf^bels  to  be  immediately  delivered  into  his  hands, 
and  scnteueed  liiem  t  o  be  i)elieaded  on  the  same  day,  to 
the  number,  it  is  said,  of  four  thousand  live  hninlied." 

He  had  intended,  by  this  rigorous  ciiaitisement,  to 
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inspire  the  whole  nation  with  a  salntary  and  lasting  fear; 
bat  the  deep  monming  which  it  first  occaeioned,  was 
qnicklj  tamed  into  fresh  and  ungovernable  animceity* 
Wttikind  once  more  re-appeared,  and  going  through  the 
different  parts  of  the  country,  infased  into  every  breast 
his  own  fury  and  desire  of  revenge.  Fury,  however,  was 
of  little  avail  against  the  warlike  genins  and  activity  of 
the  French  monarch.  He  attacked  them  be(ore  they 
coald  muster  all  their  forces,  defeated  them  in  their 
bloody  battles,  and  did  not  cease  daring  three  years  to 
visit  with  a  terrible  retribution  every  quarter  of  that 
Qtihappy  region. 

Still,  Charles  ardently  desired  the  end  of  a  war  which 
proved  so  destructive  and  fatal  to  his  subjects,  as  well  as 
to  his  enemies.  Hesnming  therefore  his  former  course  of 
moderate  measures,  more  conformable  to  his  character 
than  har.sh  method;-,  he  undertook  to  'j;n!i  bv  mildness 
the  verv  rneTi  wh(»iii  the  ntnioFt  seventy  and  the  most 
terri])h.'  disasters  eould  scarcelv  subdue.  Through  liis 
depiilif's,  lie  represcMited  to  the  8axon  leaders  how  mniiy 
calamities  they  had  brought  npoTi  their  CMuntrvnien  and 
npon  themselves,  and  pronnscd  tliorn  not  only  enfir*' 
saiety,  hut  even  great  lionors,  if  they  would  lay  duwu 
their  arins, 

Witikind    converted    to   Christianity.— At  first, 
Witikind  and  Ablt<)n.  another  renowned  (  liivftain,  could 
liardly  bidieve  that  ilic  king  was  sincere  in  olfering  th(  in 
such  favorable  condii  ir>ns:  but  being  at  last  induced  lo 
relv  on  his  word,  tliev  went  boldlv  to  meet  him.  Charles 
rereived  them  with  so  much  kindness,  and  treated  Hum 
with  such  generosity,  that  they  did  not  hesitate  any 
longer  to  swear  inviolable  fidelity  to  so  ^reat  a  prince, 
and  asked  to  be  instnicted  in  the  Chnstian  religion, 
which  they  sincerely  embraced  (a.d.  785).   This  step  was 
followed  by  the  entire  rednction  of  Saxony.  Partial 
revolts,  it  is  tme,  continued  to  exercise  for  some  years  the 
activity  of  Charlemagne;  bnt  these  were  much  more 
easily  checked  than  the  former;  and,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  revival  in  future,  thirty  thousand  Saxon  families 
were  transported  from  the  north  of  Germany  to  other 
parts  of  the  French  empire.    At  length,  after  an  obsti- 
nate struggle  of  thirty  years,  this  extensive  country  was 
entirely  subdued,  and  being  now  reckoned  among  the 
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dominions  of  the  French  king,  consented  to  receive  the 
two*fold  benefit  of  civilizatidn  and  Christianity. 
Charlemagne's  concfuests.— But  new  vrars  >were 

threatening  in  other  quarters.  The  conouests  made  by 
the  French  having  awakened  the  fears  ana  jealousy  of  the 
neighboring  nations,  their  sovereigns  formed  for  their 
mutual  sunport  a  powerful  league,  which,  however,  only 
afforded  Charlemagne  an  oroasiou  to  gain  new  laurels  and 
to  enlarge  his  empire.  All  his  enemies  fell  into  the  very 
snare  they  had  prepared  for  him.  He  subdued  the  Bava- 
rians, conquered  the  Greeks,  carried  his  victorious  arms 
into  Pannonia,  and  d»^f(\it  mI  the  Avari  so  often  and  with 
so  i^rent  a  loss  on  their  part,  that  this  Tiation  disappeared 
from  the  earth  and  left  in  his  power  both  their  settle- 
ments along  the  Danube,  and  the  prodigious  weal tli  which 
thev  hilt]  aeqiiired  wit!) in  the  two  last  centuries  by  the 
pil  MLfp  of  the  (Troek  pi(>\  inres  (  a.D. 

Charlemagne's  wise  policy. —  When  Charlemagne 
had  obtained,  by  so  much  labor,  a  state  of  comparative 
tranquillity,  he  applietl  himself  more  than  ever  to  make  re- 
ligion justice,  agriculture  and  commerce  flourish  through- 
out his  vast  em])ire.  These  great  and  useful  objects  he 
always  kept  in  view,  even  when  engaged  in  his  many  wars; 
but  more  particularly  when  his  sons  and  generals  became 
capable  of  filling  bis  place  at  the  head  of  armies.  Th- 
internal  government  of  the  state  was  then  his  chief  erne 
ployment.  His  wisdom  in  enacting  the  most  suitable  laws 
and  his  firmness  in  enforcing  them,  enabled  him  to  restore 
onler  wherever  it  had  been  disturbed,  and  to  repress 
grievous  abuses  which  had  arisen  before  the  reign  of  his 
father  Pepin. 

One  of  the  principal  means  that  he  employed  for  the 
attainm  ent  of  these  important  objects,  was  to  commission 
regaiarly  every  year,  parsons  of  integrity,  iiisdom  and  ex- 

porien(!e,  vested  with  ample  powers,  to  visit  the  several 
parts  of  his  extensive  monarchy,  to  inquire  into  the  eondnet 
of  public  oftirpr«.  remove  iniquitous  judges,  redi-ess  griev- 
ances, and  repress  rliisorder  and  eriine.  It  Wii^  the  duty 
of  fhe^e  roval  eoniniissioners,  to  free  the  provinces  whifh 
tiiey  visited  from  robbers  and  other  malefactors,  to  protect 
the  weak  and  innocent,  in  a  word,  to  provide  for  all  the 
subjects  of  the  empire  the  benefits  of  a  wise,  firm  and  mod- 
erate government.    Allaiis  involving  diflicuities  and  rp- 
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qniring  a  protracted  examination,  were  referred  to  the  8Q« 
pcrior  anthority  of  the  king.  '  It  was  principally  in  the 
gcTieral  assemblies  which,  by  his  orders,  annually  met  in 
his  presence,  that  Charlemagne  instituted  a  strict  inquiry 
into  the  wants,  and  applied  the  best  remedies  to  the  evils  of 
the  state.  Here,  surrounded  by  his  couusellorB  and  the 
representatives  of  the  nution,  he  discussed  with  them  the 
most  important  atfairs,  adopted  the  measures  for  the  pre- 
servatioTi  of  public  -tranquiility,  and  enacted  those  oele- 
brated  stiitutes  known  undei-  tlie  name  of  Capiiuhrs, 
which  constitute  tlie  most  valuable  part  of  the  ancient 
legislation  of  the  Franks. 

Alcuin. — Charlemagne  undertook  likpwif?e  to  raise  lit- 
erature and  science  from  the  low  state  to  which  the  inva- 
sion of  TH)rthern  barbarians  had  reduced  tlieni  during  the 
last  centuries.  AorordiTigly.  he  invited  nion  of  grejit  erudi- 
tion from  foreisrii  slates  to  his  eoni't,  and  witli  their  help 
established,  in  tlu^  principal  towns  of  France  atid  (iermany, 
public  schools  for  the  purpose  of  promotinir  the  study  of 
every  branch  of  true  and  useful  knowledLn-.  The  most 
celebrate*!  arnoiiir  tlieni  wii^  Alcuin.  n  h^arned  ami  virtuous 
Englishman,  whom  I  lie  French  monarch  loaded  with  hon- 
ors and  blessings.  This  jn  incc  appointed  him  to  open  a 
great  S'  liool  in  his  own  ]iula'-c.  ami  Lo  deliver  h'ctnres.  at 
which  he  himself  wa.s  usm»ily  present  with  his  sons  and 
other  personages  of  his  court.  By  these  noble  exertions,  he 
made  the  desire  of  instruction  almost  universal  among  his  ■ 
subjects.  Various  establishments  arose,  especially  in 
great  cities,  for  the  revival  of  science,  and  historians  note 
particalarly  a  sort  of  academy,  or  8oc*.iety  of  learned  men, 
who  had  frequent  debates  or  kept  uji  an  animated  corrc'^ 
spondence  on  scientific  and  hterary  subjects,  the  king 
himself  being  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members. 

Extent  of  Charlemagne's  Empire*— Charlemagne 
;  was  now  at  the  height  of  uis  glory,  and  the  celebrity  of 
his  name  had  reacbecl  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  The  kings  of  the  Fnglish  Heptarchy  solicited 
his  friendship;  the  Saracens  ol  Spain  dreaded  his  arms; 
Irene,  the  empress  of  Constantinople,  entered  intoa  treaty 
of  alliance  with  him;  and  the  celebrated  ('aliph  Aaron- 
Al-Rashid,  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  Eiist,  and.  like 
Charles  himself,  a  zealous  protector  of  learning  and  learned 
m*vn,  sent  ambassadors  to  hin>  from  Bagdad^  with  splendid 
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gifts,  amonpr  which  were  the  keys  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
ii  I  f  poaiing  clock,  and  an  elephant  (the  first  that  liad  been 
Been  in  France)  ;  in  a  word,  the  whole  earth  admired  his 
wisdom  and  respected  his  power.  By  the  vigor  and  site* 
cess  of  his  mUitory  exertions,  he  had  becomt  master  of  a 
greater  extent  of  country  than  any  prince  had  possessed 
in  Europe  since  the  fall  of  the  western  empire:  all  the  ter- 
ritory that  composes  modern  France;  Spain,  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Jlbro;  the  greater  part  of  Ital^;  Tyrol; 
Pannonia;  Noricum  or  Austria;  Helvetia  or  Switzerland; 
Bavaria;  Saxony,  as  far  as  the  Elbe;  Frisia  and  Holland 
were  suhject  to  that  mighty  monarch.  Xothing  was  want- 
ing to  his  earthly  grandeur  bat  the  imperial  diadem;  and 
even  that  was  bestowed  upon  him  about  this  time,  in  the 
ni 0 u  flat t ering  manner. 

Charlemagne  crowned  by  the  Pope  as  Empe- 
ror.—  Just  at  the  end  of  the  ei<]rhth  century,  he  had 
repaired  to  1?  nn  •  for  the  pnrposo  of  defending  Pope  Leo 
nr.  a!]::iinst  wicked  and  unjust  persecutors.  In  return  for 
this  and  other  h'>netits,  tno  Romans  agreed  to  proclaim 
Chiirlenri'^nic  enipc^ror  of  the  West.  Accord iiiirlv,  as  he 
was  assistiiiij  at  the  divine  oihce  in  St.  iVtor's  cliurch  on 
Christm:is-day,  the  pope  approached,  juid,  in  presence  of 
a  pfreat  number  of  hishops  and  lords  and  an  immense  crowd 
of  peopl(\  ])hvced  on  his  head  the  imperial  crown  wliich 
had  been  purposely  prepared,  all  present  crving  t^ut  to- 
^jether,  thre?^  tim\^.  in  transports  of  joy;  Life  and  vic- 
tory to  Charles,  must  pious,  the  great  and  pacific  euiperor 
of  the  Romans :  "  (a.d.  800). 

Thus  was  the  Roman  empire,  three  hundred  and 
twenty-four  years  after  its  extinction  in  the  West, 
revived  in  favor  of  a  monarch  trulv  deservin^:.  by  his 
piety,  valor  and  heroic  actions,  to  be  the  successor  of 
Theodosius  and  Constantine.  Tlie  sinernlnr  modestv 
which  he  evinced  on  that  occasion,  made  him  appear  still 
more  worthy  of  the  extraordinary  honors  he  then  received. 
We  learn  from  Eijinhard,  his  secretary,  that  he  was  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  desif^n  of  the  i^ope  and  of  the 
Komans.  In  returning  from  the  divine  service,  he 
declared  that,  had  he  known  what  was  to  take  place,  he 
would  have  abstained  from  (roin^  to  church  on  that  day, 
notwithstanding  the  solemnity  of  the  festival. 

From  this  time  forward,  Charlemagne  joined  the  title 
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of  Roman  nnperor  with  I  hut  of  king  of  Franco  nml  Lorn- 
bardy.  Din  ing  the  stay  which  he  made  in  Rorno  after 
the  eereinoiiy  of  his  f'oronatiua,  his  cxtraonlinury  niii- 
iiuioence  and  generosity  gained  him  more  and  nioio  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  Even  tlic  court  of  Constantinople 
acquiesced  at  last  in  acknowledging  him  as  emperor  of 
the  West,  though  with  great  repugnance,  but  the  consent 
was  necessary,  and  the  refusal  would  have  been  useless^ 
and  perhaps  dangerous. 

EEMAliKS  ON   THE  STATE  OF  CIVIT JZATIOX, 
LEARNIKG  AND  PAUTICULAKLY  liELltilON, 

DURING  THE  THIBD  PABT  OF  HODEBN  HISTORT. 

No  one  well  ncquainled  with  the  history  of  remote  a^es, 
can  forbear  notir^insr  that  contagious  distcinners.  famine, 
and  other  similar  visitations  were  then  rniicli  mmr  com- 
mon than  thev  are  at  present.  This  (litTcn'iico  niav  Ik* 
ascribed  in  some  measure,  to  the  want  of  experience  in 
those  times,  or  to  a  great  deficiency  in  the  use  of  neces- 
fary  precautions  with  regard  to  the  cleanliness  of  cities 
and  townsy  streets,  houses^  drees  and  so  forth.  Still,  it 
would  be  neither  just  noraccurate  to  acknowledge  no  other 
causes  than  these,  of  the  calamities  which  befell  men  dur> 
ing  the  period  in  question,  and  thence  conclude  a  total 
absence  of  foresight  or  of  industry;  for,  very  frequently 
also,  they  originated  in  earthquakes,  inundations,  exces- 
sive heat  or  eitreme  cold,  and  other  natural  effects  which 
conld  not  be  either  foreseen  or  prevented.  Merely  to  add 
one  instance  more  to  the  facts  already  mentioned  (see 
reign  of  Justin  I.,  of  Mauritius,  etc.):  we  learn  from  the 
Byzantine  historians,  that  in  the  year  763*  the  Kuzine  or 
Black  Sea  (which  now  shows  almost  no  ice  even  in  the  . 
dead,  of  winter),  was  frozen,  throughout  a  considerable 
part  of  its  extent  and  d urine:  the  space  of  four  months^  to 
the  depth  of  fortv-five  fpct.  with  thirty  feet  of  snow  on 
the  surface;  in  tTie  following  summer,  a  multitude  of 
springs  and  rivers  were  dried  up  by  the  excess  and  dura- 
tion of  the  heat. * 

•  See  Ceffrenns,  Zouktm,  NfrephonM  and  eupc^'^.^llv  Thr»ophpnpR,  a 
rortf^mpomry  anthor;  apnd  T.<^b' an,  ro?.  xiii,  pp.  473-475. -ySce  also  A. 
M.  S8.  C.G.  HiBtoir^  du  Bas-Emi»irfi,  ro/..  i  p.  273 ^— LeQgleu£>u£refr> 
lil»y  TabletUt  Cknonohgiqvesr  od  o»a  7fiS;  etc. 
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A  more  general  and  more  lasting  calamity  was  that  oe^ 
casioned  by  the  settlement  of  the  barbarian*^  tribes  in  the 
civilized  TTorld.  Their  iuccessive  invasions  and  incessant 
warfare  necossaril)  })roduced  great  confusion  in  the  laws, 
cnstomi  and  manners  of  the  conntrios  which  they  oc- 
cupied. It  w<i3  only  by  repeated  exertions,  and  after  a 
lapje  of  mmy  years,  that  these  new  states  were  enabled 
distinctly  to  establish  their  respective  constitntioit  s  and 
national  character.  Languages  too,  by  the  continual  in- 
tercoarse  of  the  conquerors  and  the  vanquished,  became 
singular  madteys  of  liitin  and  Celtic  or  Gothic  words, 
which  happanin^  to  undergo,  during  the  course  of  ages, 
yarious  alterations  or  improvements  peculiar  to  each  clime 
and  country,  g^ve  rUe  to  the  principal  tongues  of  Eu- 
rope, as  they  now  exist. 

Discoraries  in  art  and  science. —One  of  the  most 
p3rnicious  effects  of  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  was 
the  r;ipid  decline  of  literature,  arts  and  snionco?.  wherever 
tho33  wild  ponqnorors  passed  or  settled.  OwiiiL'"  to  their 
almost  exdiisivt'  relisli  for  war  and  phinder,  littMarv  and 
8  ^ientilif^  monument^  disn j)pt*f\red  from  icnumorable  j)laces, 
anil  ill  the  verv  reirioiis  wticre  for?nerlv  helies-leltres  had 
been  most  flourishing.  iLMiorance  besfnn  to  prevail,  not 
however  to  such  an  extent  as  is   eommonlv  imajjined. 

*.>  ^- 

E\'en  at  the  epoch  which  pre(!oded  the  revival  of  learnins: 
utuler  ('ha?*lerna2:ne,  there  always  remained  much  of  luse- 
fill  kiiu\vled,^e.  The  vast  store  of  erudition  possessed  by 
a  Venerable  Hede.  an  Alcuin,  a  Deacon  Paul,  etc.  ;  the 
niunerou^  an«l  eiiiiii<»nt  scholars  that  went  forth  from 
Ireland,  Ku^laiid,  Italy,  etc.,  are  snfbcient  vouchers  of  this 
truth.  Xay.  discoveries  were  made  in  those  times  of  con- 
fusion, whieh  would  have  done  honor  to  conspicuous  and 
enlightened  ages;  amon^  others,  the  invention  and  appli- 
cation of  water-m!ils«  in  the  year  555;  of  glass  windows 
for  churches,  about  the  same  time;  silk  manufactures,  in 
551;  bells  in  churches,  towards  605;  organs,  in  660;  the 
Grecian  fire,  in  673;  computation  of  years  from  the  birth  of 
Christ,  first  proposed  by  IHonysius  Exi^uus^  a  learned  monk 
of  the  sixth  century  and  adopted  in  742. 

Relig^iott. — Religion  yvas  the  chief,  or  rather  the  only 
means  which  stemmed  this  torrent  of  barbarism,  and  not 
only  saved  letters  anrl  learning  from  universal  shipwreck, 
but  also  caused  the  wild  tribes,  whose  destructive  inrasion 
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liad  boon  so  detrinu'utjil  to  them,  gradually  to  imbibe  and 
ado]>i  tJie  principles  of  civil  uiid  bocial  life.  It  \v;is  not  to 
be  uxperteci  liiat  the  Golhs,  Franks,  LoinbMrdN,  Saxons, 
and  Vieiiiiaii^  would  ever  receive  those  ]>rinfiples  from 
studies  uliioh  they  heartily  despised:  ('hristianity  alone 
could,  and  really  did  rt'.-jcue  tht-ni  from  their  iirnorance 
and  barbarity.  As  it  was  already  tstablishi'd  in  the  prov- 
inces that  fell  under  their  power,  these  savage  tribes, 
whoee  habite  of  plunder  and  revenge  could  not  be  checked 
by  force  of  arms,  sooner  or  later  yielded  to  the  mild  pre- 
cepts of  the  gos()el.  Their  minds  and  hearts  became  at- 
tached toa  reli^on  which  did  not  teach  them  only  by  specu- 
latire  maxims  and  didactic  precepts,  but  also  by  examples, 
festivals  and  rites  equally  moving  and  instructive. 

No  sooner  had  they  received  and  embraced  the  faith  of 
Christ,  than  they  began  to  lay  aside  the  rudeness  of  their 
manners,  and  to  establish  among  themselves  a  more  ad- 
equate distribution  of  justice,  liy  the  enforcement  of  the 
divine  law  concennng  the  indissolubility  of  man'iage,  there 
Asnlted  an  immeni^e  benefit  for  (lie  community  at  large^ 
as  well  a^^  for  individuals  and  families.  Outrageous  acts, 
which  idolatrous  nations  had  considered  mere  trifles,  were 
now  gradually  8U])preBsed.  A  stronger  barrier  was  op- 
posed to  human  passions,  mornls  b(  rnme  more  pure,  nobler 
feelinir.^  nnimated  minikind.  milder  customs  were  inti-o- 
dnre(l;sind  tlie^e  Faint iii'v  elTeets  were  in\ari;il>ly  in  pro- 
portion to  tlie  degree  of  inlluence  which  religion  acquired 
over  the  minds  of  her  tiow  followers. 

**'rhe  intUienee  of  ( 'bristian  it  v.  savs  the  learned  Cbnn- 
cellor  Kent,  "was  very  efHeient  towards  the  int  rcduelion 
of  a  better  and  luorv  enlightened  sense  of  right  and  justice 
amoni,^  the  governments  of  Europe.  It  taught  the  duty 
of  benevolence  to  stranffcr-.  of  bnniafdty  to  the  van- 
quished, of  the  obligation  of  good  fuiih.  and  I  lie  emirmity  of 
the  sin  of  murder,  revenge  and  rapacity.  The  history  of 
Europe  during  the  early  periods  of  modem  history, 
abounds  with  interesting  and  strong  cases,  to  show  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church  over  turbulent  princes  and  fierce  war- 
riorsj  and  the  effects  of  that  authority  in  meliorating  man- 
ners, checking  violence,  and  introducing  a  system  of 
morals  which  inculcated  peace,  moderation  and  justice. 


*  C^m^iltaries  on  Iuk,  voL  i,  p.  10. 
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The  Power  of  the  Church  of  Rome. — Bighops, 
priests  ami  monks,  afterwards  so  mucli  calumniated  b\  ;ia 
ungrateful  posterity,  were  the  active  instruments  em- 
ployed by  Divine  Providence  to  forward  these  various' 
improvementii  in  their  reepecttve  countrieB.  It  was  froDi 
episcopal  houses  and  monasteries  that  crowds  of  holy 
missionaries  went  forth  to  instruct,  convert  and  civilize 
the  fieroe  barbarians  of  the  north.  Moreover,  the  saperiora 
of  clerical  and  monastic  bodies  were  frequently  invested 
by  Christian  kings  and  emperors  with  civil  jurisdiction, 
and  as  it  was  exercised  by  them  in  a  more  eouitable 
manner  than  by  secular  magistrates;  men  quickly  learned 
to  prefer  their  decisions  to  the  hasty  judgments  of  war- 
like and  ignorant  noble?.  This  accounts  for  the  great 
portion  of  temporal  authority  which  bishops  and  abbots 
possessed  in  those  remote  ages,  and  which  they  used  in 
checking  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  tbenoble-;.  and  render* 
ing  as  much  ivs  possible  th3  various  classes  of  tiie  people 
partalcers  of  the  general  advantages  of  society. 

The  zoal  of  the  clergy  and  monks,  preserved  also  not 
only  the  sicred  science  of  religioTi,  but  likewise  all  the 
dilferent  branches  of  useful  learnin;^.  They  were  care- 
ful and  active  in  discovering  and  collecting  the  reiuc'iins  of 
aticient  literature,  and  many  persons  among  them  rlaily 
allotted  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  to  the  hunii)lo 
but  useful  occupation  of  transcribing  old  manuscripts. 
Others,  more  lit  for  manual  labor,  actively  employed  them- 
stdves  in  clearing  forests,  draining  marslies  and  fertilizing 
barren  lands.  Every  ohstacle  ]>resented  by  nature  or 
the  soil,  wa^  overcome  by  their  unwearied  exertions,  and 
plentiful  (^ro])s  arose  where  before  naught  was  seen  but 
reeds  or  briers.  'i'luH,  wliile  the  lay  proprietors  reigned 
in  solitary  grandeur  over  their  wide  and  unfruitful  domains, 
the  lands  originally  bestowed  on  the  monks  and  clergy  by 
the  gratitude,  confidence  and  piety  of  their  contempora- 
ries, were  cultivated  and  improved;  their  houses  were 
asylums  constantl v  opened  to  the  poor,  the  infirm  and  the 
traveller;  their  villages  were  crowded  with  inhabitants, 
and  the  foundations  were  laid  of  several  among  the  prin* 
cipal  cities  in  England,  Germany,  etc.* 


•  See  Linffard,  Aniiquitieno/  tf^e  AngU>'ScLXon  Churchy  ch,  3,  4  and  10: 
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Still  greater  and  more  Important  than  these,  were  the 
benefits  conferred  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  upon  Kuropo 
at  large»  and  all  (MiristendnTti.  This  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  separate  dissertation  ou  the  popes  of  the  middlt)  ages. 


PART  IV, 


FROM  Tm  RKYIVAt.  OP  THS  WK8TKB37  BMPIRX  ( A. D.  800),  TO  THX 
llKOINKlZfO  or  TUS  CKUBAUiCS  (A.D.  1095). 

CUARLiEfllACilVC,  EMPEROR.— A«I>«  bQ0-Hl4. 

Cii ARLKMA(iN E  iiigiittlized  tiie  beginiiin^x  of  Ins  reiim 
as  emperor,  by  redoubling  his  zeal  for  the  liappiiie^s  uf 
his  people,  f^till  mure  than  ever  did  he  watch  over  the 
dillercnt  part^  of  his  vast  laoiiarchy,  to  ])ro(;un*  in  all  a 
speed V  rodrcss  of  grievances  and  an  exact  administration 
of  justice.  As  to  the  eoniniand  uf  armies,  he  nu\v  left  it 
to  his  lieutenants  auil  his  sons,  whom  he  had  so  well 
trained  in  military  science,  that*  victory  followed  their 
standards  on  almost  every  occaBion*  whether  in  Italy, 
Gorman V  or  Spain.  The  Sloora  or  Saracens  experienced 
by  new  defeats  the  superiority  of  French  discipliue  and 
,  ooarage  ;  Bohemia  and  the  coasts  of  Venetia  were  added 
to  the  empire  ;  the  north-eastern  frontier  was  extended  to 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  Danes  were  taught  to 
confine  themselves  to  their  isles  and  their  peninsula  of 
Jutland. 

Charlemagfae's  death* — These  new  and  brilliant  con< 

unests  were  owing;  chiefly  to  the  abilities  of  Charles  and 
Pepin,  the  two  eldest  sons  of  Charlemagne.   With  delight 

he  looked  upon  these  young  heroes  as  the  supporters  of 
his  empire  and  his  future  successors;  but  he  had  the  mis* 
fortune  to  see  both  of  them  die  in  the  flower  of  their  age 
and  in  the  midst  of  their  triumphs.  Not  perm  it  tine  how- 
ever the  sensibility  of  the  man  and  the  ^rief  of  the  father 
to  prevail  over  the  duty  and  firmness  of  the  monarch,  he 
did  not  abandon  or  neglect  the  carc^f  of  government,  and 
seemed  rather  to  be  more  active  in  im|)roving  all  the  good 
he  had  already  done,  tlio  nearer  lie  approached  the 
end  of  his  lonsr  and  glorious  career.  Finally,  after  havini,^ 
filled  the  world  with  the  renown  of  his  <,^enins.  eoiKpiests 
and  legislation;  after  having  rendered  iiivaiuabie  sorvicea 
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tn  ^I'ligion  as  well  as  to  social  order,  and  given  innumeni'  Ie 
exatnples  of  C'liristian  piety,  he  died  at  Aix-la-(  hu- 
peile,  on  the  vf  Jamiarv  of  tlie  year  814,  the  sevmty- 
seeoiid  of  life,  the  f< >it v->ev(Mii h  of  hi^  roigu  as  iwing, 
auil  tlie  foiirteeiith  of  his  j-eiLni  a>  emperor. 

His  character. — Xt'ver  was  there  a  iimuarch  greater 
than   Charlemagne,  \ivi'h'd\)s  his  e<jual  ne\ (  r  existed,  the 
epithet  (/real  being  in  tiie  judgment  and  hiiiLrnage  of 
posterity,  so  strictly  due  to  hini.  that  it  const iriites  a 
part  of  his  name.*    He  had  a  Uiind  whieh  wondc  rfnlly 
fitted  hiui  to  ruhi  over  the  mont  exten>iv(.'  munareliv. 
VikiL  in  his  designs  and  quick  in  their  execution,  going 
incessantly  from  one  province  to  another  wherever  his 
presence  might  be  reanired,  from  Italy  to  France,  and 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean,  he 
possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  nncommon  talent 
of  performing  the  gieatest  things  with  promptness,  and 
the  moat  difficult  with  facility.    His  laws  and  statutes 
commonly  known  under  the  name  of  cafiMats,  ever\  where 
display  a  wonderful  sagacity,  anticipating  everything 
in  point  of  duty  and  morality,  and  by  a  secret  persuasive 
influence  leading  successfully  to  the  preservation  of  good 
order.    All  the  parts  of  the  enjpire  were  closely  united  by 
his  mighty  genius     He  established  such  an  equilibrium 
among  the  orders  of  the  state,  that  they  counterbalanced 
one  another,  and  were  constantly  kept  under  his  control; 
his  own  children,  two  of  whom  were  decorated  with  the 
title  of  king,  being  his  first  subjects,  the  instruments  of 
his  authority,  and  perfect  models  of  obedi'  Ti  ''     Tn  fine, 
he  always  snowed  himself  deeply  convinced  uf  ihe  obliga- 
tion which  is  incumbent  on  every  Kovereign  to  render 
equal  and  prompt  justice  to  his  subjects.    Besides  the 
ordinary  judicial  tribunals  established  in  every  part  of  his 
kingdom,  he  maihtained  one  constantly,  even  in  his  uwn 
palace:  he  wished  his  attendants  to  wake  him  at  any 
hour  of  liiO  night,  to  hear  tlie  eom]»hiii:ls  of  injured 
por«on?,  and  reeei\e  the  petitiujis  of  sueii  as  appealed  to 
iiim  from  inferior  courts  of  juatiee.    KveT>  hi-  time  of 
dressing  was  not  lost:  he  spent  it  in  ]i>trning  to  the 
different  argiiments  the  parties  could  adduce  in  their 


*Th<>  \v<<iil  rhnrlemnqnp  is  composed  u(  UuirUt  aud  maytMf,  in  Latin 
muynun  whieh  dignities  yrcur. 
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favor.  Of  tlic  miTTibers  that  applied  to  liiui,  none  coiil«l 
ever  compluiu  of  liuving  been  imreason^ibly  i1eine<l  tui 
ttUiiience  or  put  otT  to  atiother  day — none  eould  remark 
any  alteration  in  his  countenance,  or  perceive  any  un- 
easiness in  his  gestures,  which  luii^liL  indicate  inipatience 
and  weariness;  so  that  ('harleuuiLriie,  in  this  respect,  as 
in  others,  can  be  juj^tly  hrld  up  as  an  excellent  niodcl  not 
only  to  sovereigns,  but  likewise  to  jndges,  governors  and 
magistrates,  in  a  word,  to  all  those  who  have  any  share  in 
the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  authority. 

Not  l6B8  just  that!  powerful,  Charlemagne  never  pro- 
voked the  barbarian  tribes  that  bordered  on  his  frontiers; 
but  none  of  them  ever  attacked  him  -with  impunity. 
Never  defeated,  when  commanding  in  person  he  conquered 
.or  checked  all  his  enemies,  and  by  the  celerity  and  pre- 
cision of  his  movements,  frequently  baffled  their  wisest 
measures  and  their  plans  of  confederacy,  before  thev  conld 
suspect  that  he  was  marching  against  them  at  the  head  of 
his  armies. 

His  learning. — This  wonderful  sovereign  and  mighty 
conqueror  was  also  one  of  the  most  learned  men  o^  hii 
age.  Arithmetic,  astronomy,  rhetoric,  logic,  even  bib- 
lical criticism  and  theology,  were  sciences  familiar  to  him. 
Besides  the  Celri his  native  tongue,  he  knew  Greek  and 
Latin  well  ;  aud  being  naturally  possessed  of  great  elo- 
quence, he  could  speak,  though  unprepared,  with  much 
grace  and  facility  on  almost  every  subject.* 

Nor  were  his  moral  and  ('hristian  qnalitios  inferior  to 
Ids  military.  ])oli(i('al  and  literary  acquirements,  ivxoept 
l>erlia{>s  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  in  which  his  private 
conduct  does  not  seem  to  have  been  altogeiiier  blameless. 


*  What  we  here  flay  of  the  eloquence  and  leaminir  of  Charlema^ie,  Is 

founded  on  the  mKiiiIinniif;  t(>stiinon\  of  his  Mo^rapht'i-s  and  lustoriMii'^, 
and  in  oonsequonily  of  unquestionable  unthority.  Some  nio<lern  writer?, 
however,  would  fain  make  us  believe,  from  a  certain  passa^^  of  Eginhard, 
hl»  chief  secretary,  tliat  lie  di«l  nd  know  how  lo  write.  But  Eginhard  does 
not  say  this  rTM  'tly.  he  nu»rely  '^t;  tt  sthni  L'h;i!  !<  !ii:i'jiie  made  little  pr<»ff- 
toa^  in  the  art  ui  writin«r,  for  warn  <-f  t  arly  sUuiy  .ni  l  praetioe:  moreover, 
we  leara  from  other  Aourees,  that  thm  prince  revis^isl  several  manoacrlpta 
and  corrected  tip-ni  with  his  iiwn  IkuhI.  (See  Anitaltit  dtt  m<>i/(n  o(/e,  vol. 
VIII.  p.  471;— dt  VEyU»t'  Untii<<inv^  tul.  iv.,  p.  449:— Feller,  art. 
Ch'trUmnifUP,  et«.)  AH  that  can  lie  inferred,  then,  from  the  words  of  hia 
Kci'r  -f»ry,  is  iliat  he  <lid  not  know  how  to  write  with  tli;it  hafiXv  whinh  the 
nr  j^  'iicy  of  affairs  frequently  demsuuU.  uor  with  that  perlectiuu  of  cal- 
L^i.iphy  which  was  then  required  iu  tiiantucripto. 
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he  crave  constant  marks  of  the  most  sincero  piety,  pro- 
found respect  for  the  C'hiireh,  exaet  justice  towards 
every  one,  unwearied  l)en<^ficence,  and  unbouuthMl  charity 
towards  the  poor,  the  wiuuvv  and  the  orpliaii.  'J'liese  and 
other  distressed  persons  assisted  not  only  in  his  own 
dominions,  but  also  in  other  countries,  sending  for  that 
purpose  hirge  sums  of  money  to  Africa,  Kgypt  and  Syria. 
Hence  there  is  no  exaffgcration  in  the  lemark  of  an 
ancient  author, f  that  his  deatli  produced  universal  grief 
and  mourning,  particularly  among  his  snbjects,  and  that 
the  pagans  themselves  'bewailed  his  loss  us  that  of  the 
father  of  mankind. 

What  must  increase  onr  admiration  for  Charlemagne, 
is  the  amiable  simplicity  which  appeared  in  all  his  ordi- 
nary actions^  and  which  was  still  more  remarkable  in 
him  than  in  other  great  men.  It  is  particularly  inter- 
esting to  see  how  he  regulated  his  family.  His  queen 
attended  to  the  furniture  of  the  palace,  paid  the  wages  of 
the  officers  and  servants,  settled  the  daily  expenses  of  the 
table,  and  procured  the  l  eeesFary  provisions.  He  wat(  hed 
over  the  education  of  his  children  with  such  CTeat  assiduity 
and  tenderness,  that  he  would  never  sit  down  at  table 
without  them,  nor  be  separated  frcm  them  even  during 
his  voyages.  He  n:ansged  the  revenues  of  his  estates 
with  as  much  prudence  as  he  did  those  of  the  empire 
itself,  took  care  that  all  the  lauds  should  he  diligently 
cultivated,  tnd,  while  he  spent  in  works  of  beneticence 
the  immense  tieasures  of  the  Lon.l  ards  niid  the  Avari,  he 
commanded  his  farniers  I0  Fell  tlieir  sujcrthious  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  other  suefi  tliin^^^.  rather  than  commit 
the  leant  waste.  Tn  his  ordinary  dresf.  he  wore  only 
coats  and  tunics  made  by  the  persons  of  his  own  house- 
ho]<l. 

His  creations  and  projects.  —  Charlemagne  however 
knew  how  to  ap])ear  with  maje>lic  dignity,  and  could  dis- 
play great  magniticence,  w  henever  he  was  obliged  to  act 
as  sovereign:  for  instanee.  in  the  recejititm  of  foreign 
amhassadori5.  Many  s})lenditl  buildings  owe<l  to  him  tlu  ir 
existence;  among  others,  his  pahiee  of  Aix-la-C'ha]M  He, 
where  he  usually  re^ided.  exhil)ited  all  that  architect- 
ure and  art  could  effect  at  tlmt  time.    He  created  a 


t  Muii.n'h.  Eiiiiolisiii. ;  see  Annalct  du  mvfu  n  u^ic,  i:ol.  viu.,^».  ;i53. 
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navv,  in  order  to  oppose  ilie  first  descents  of  the  Nor- 
mans, those  famous  pirates  of  the  north.  AdcI,  too, 
it  was  his  design  to  uuite  the  Atlantic  with  the  Eazine 
sea  by  u  canal  that  would  have  reached  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  bauuhe:  a  project  truly  worthy  of  the  genius  of 
Charlemagne,  but  the  execution  of  which  was  beyond 
the  powers  of  his  contemporaries,  and  failed  for  want  of 
necessary  instruments  and  experience.* 

LOUIS  THE  DEBONi\/%lltF.  AND  HIS  SOBiS.— A.D. 

SI4-S77. 


Louis  the  Pious. — Charlemagne  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Louis,  surnamed  the  Piou9  or  the  JMomiatre, 
who  had  shown  until  then  much  wisdom  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  Aquitania,  and  great  courage  in  his  expeditions 


ned  with  him  to  the  throne;  but  his  talents  were  inad- 
equate to  this  new  and  much  more  exaltod  station. 
Kearly  the  whole  of  his  rei^n  was  spent  in  adopting  false 
and  impolitie  measures  which  drew  contempt  upon  his 
authority,  and  the  most  humiliating  disasters  upon  his 


•  A  distinffiiislied  Fieiich  bisturiau  has  beautifully  describw!  tbe  charac- 
ter of  Cbarli  nia^ne  in  ttiese  word8»  "  Charlemagne  n^uH  duns  son  carao- 
tdre  li's  traits  les  plus  mn^niflquesde  irrandeur,  de  sai;esse  ct  d*-  bnwnure, 
av0c  cb  que  1h  piete  chr(?tieinif"  a  de  piuasolide  rtt  de  plus  i  t  lalant.  Aussi 
grand  hvniuie  que  jfrand  auHSl  l>on  (mm-*-  de  lamillH  (iiio  1  <>ii  roi, 

aussi  saire  legislateur  dans  !»■  «  abinet  q^n<'  iri'ii*  lal  vij^ilant  »'t  intrcpide  a  la 
ti'te  ilea  ariuet'K;  il  tut  eucorc  un  ciirvtieu  bumble  et  fervent,  qui  n'eut  pas 
mointt  de  zele  poor  faire  servir  Dieu,  ^n'il  iravait  d'autoritiS  poor  ie  fure 
Bervir  lui-meme  Toujours  bi  tirciiv  u  la  ^lu  rre,  il  aima-cepondaut  ii- 
jours  la  paix.  Maitre  absolu  de  i**^^  peuplcs  il  mit  sa  gloirc  k  eire  lu 
p^re;  et  il  eut  le  platsir  de  voir  qu'il  en  ftait  afm^,  amant  qtiMl  en  ^alt 
craint.  Kestanrateur  des  beaux-Jirts  etdes  lettres  eii  France,  il  fut  encore 
le  bii  nfailcur  le  ]t\us  liberal  aussi  bien  que  i'enfant  le  u\m  souniis  de 
rejrlise;  sc»  viotoircs  fnrent  riour  elle  des  conquetes,  et  le  fruit  le  phis 
doux  qn'il  n  cui'ill  t  de  taut  nc  <'oml)ats,  re  lut  d'etendre  le  royanme  do 
.bsii.s-Cbnsl.  a  proportion  qu'il  etemlait  le  .sien.— L'accusation  d'incoJtfi- 
m  iice  cNl  la  smb*  tacbe  qui  |)ourr;;it  olsi  urcir  sea  vertus;  nuiis  il  n'est  i^iiA 
diilicilede  le  iuKtillerde  ce  reproche*  .  .  •  Ques'il  aconuntoquelquefaute 
en  c<'  "^♦'ftp  .  ift  ri  aura  fait  jienitence  avant  sa  iiiort.  coninie  nous  devonj* 
le  pri^^iiim  i  <ie  ia  pieie  d  un  prince  si  religienx.  ft  (.|ui  par  mortilu  Mf ion 
portait  I'll  <  i lice  aows  Res  babits. — En  un  ntot.  Cliarlenmtrne  fut  le  heros  de 
iMm  si(*cle,  h'  protecteur  le  plus  zele  de  la  relijrion,  ]v  plus  puissant  lit-s  roia 
qui  aient  j;ouverne  la  France,  et  I'uu  des  plus  ixrands  princes  qui  aieut 
bimals  uccui>c  aucan  des  divers  trfmrs  de  rnnlvera.^/'.  J,  LonffHfvaif 
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His  virtues  indeed  he  car* 
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erson.  Twice  he  was  outrageonply  reviled  and  deposed 
y  his  own  sons  and  ministers,  and  twioo  nhn  was  he  re- 
stored by  the  exertion*  of  his  jiU'ertionate  suhjorts. 
These  revohitions  greatly  weakened  the  French  mon- 
archy, and  permitted  the  Saracens  on  one  si(h\  and  the 
iN  or  mans  on  the  other,  to  ravage  with  impunity  tiie 
coasts  of  Italv  and  Fraiiee. 

The  Treaty  of  Verdun. — Lonis  died  in  840,  leaving 
three  sons  who  tiivided  the  empire  among  themsidves. 
France  was  allotted  to  Charles  the  Bald:  (iermanv  to 
ariulher  Louis:  and  Italy  to  J.otliaire,  with  tin*  title  of 
emperor.  This  last,  who  had  been  the  chief  promoter  of 
the  late  disturbances  and  rebellions  against  his  father, 
undertook  also  to  deprive  his  brothers  of  their  rights. 
Charles  and  Louis,  not  being  able  to  produce  a  change  in 
his  sentiments,  united  their  forces  against  him,  and  com- 
pletely defeated  him  in  the  fierce  battle  of  Fontenav  near 
Anxerre,  which  cost  the  lives  of  a  hundred  thouBand  men. 
Lothaire  fled  to  Atx-larChapelle,  and  shortly  after  was 
compelled  to  retire  into  his  Italian  dominions:  but  the 
cohquerors  not  knowing  how  to  ensure  the  permanency  of 
their  Tictory^  the  civil  war  still  continued  for  a  time, 
without  any  important  result,  except  a  waste  of  their 
forces  and  the  misery  of  their  subjects.  These  circum- 
stances, added  to  the  continual  piracies  of  the  barbarians 
on  all  sides,  more  and  more  debased  the  family  of  Oharle- 
ma^e,  and  prepared  its  downfall. 

Feudal  power. — The  want  of  prudence  and  firmness 
in  Charles  tlie  Bald  occasioned  another  evil  which  proved 
the  ruin  of  public  tranquillity,  particularly  in  trance. 
Until  that  time,  the  presidency  and  government  of  prov- 
inces, dukedoms  and  counties,  had  lu'cn  temporary  and 
reversible  charges;  hut  towards  the  niiddh^  of  the  ninth 
centnrv.  thev  were  ]H^rmitted  to  hecomc  hereditary  dig- 
niti(_'s,  transferable  from  fatlioi-  to  son.  This  consid<'r;d>!y 
in'  ri  a.-eil  the  j)ower  of  their  possessors  to  the  detriment 
of  the  roval  nnthoritv.  anfl  cdmoK'tcd  the  organization  of 
tho  f'ntfial  si/.^/r/tt  (>v  (•n7iij)a<'t  hetwefn  iitrds  and  vassals, 
which  was  for  scvtTal  centuries  the  hasis  of  the  political 
constitution  of  Western  luiropc  wlierc  it  occasioned  in- 
numerable disturbances  and  civil  wars. 
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ARABIAN  AND  GREEK  EMPIRES  DURING  THE 
NINTH  CENTURY.-.A.D.  800-886. 

Haroun-Al-Raschid. — Not  dksiinibr  to  the  empire 
founded  by  Charlemagne,  was  that  of  the  Arabs  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  It  reached  the  summit  of  its  glory  under 
Haroun-Al-Raschid,  and  declined  under  his  saccessors^ 
none  of  whom  displayed  abilities  er^ual  to  those  of  thia 
celebrated  cal iph.  He  waged  war  against  the  Greeks  with 
uninterrupted  success^  and  obliged  the  famous  empress 
Irene,  and  after  her,  the  emperor  Nicephorns,  to  pay  him 
a  lieavy  tribute.  No  Mussulman  prince,  except  perhaps 
Caliph  Omar,  was  ever  more  absolute,  or  knew  bettei"  how 
to  enforce  submission.  It  was  enough  for  him,  when  he 
had  the  least  suspicion  or  discontent  against  his  generals 
and  governors  ox  provinces,  to  send  them  word  to  resign 
their  offices ;  the  order  obtained  imme<liate  obedience. 

Ilaroun  sometimes  carried  his  severity  to  excess,  and 
while,  on  one  hand,  hecxcrci.sed  niir  ommon  liberality  and 
beneficence,  he  is  Baid  to  have,  on  the  other,  oeeasionaily  set 
aside  equity  and  t^M-atilude  in  order  to  iTuliil*;o  his  ill- 
grouiidtMi  siisjyieion.s  and  eapririous  feelin<^'s.  Ho  is 
however  styled  the  Jii'<f,  probably  for  sotik/  rcmnrkalile 
acts  of  justice  that  he  pt  i  iormed,  or  for  tiie  just  jtroiec- 
tioii  which  he  granteil  to  literature,  arts  and  sciences. 
However,  he  contributed  more  than  any  other  calij>ii,  to 
rn\<e  the  Kustern  Mussulmans  from  the  state  of  ij^norance 
and  darkauss  in  which  they  had  been  ho  long  buried.  He 
assembled  in  his  court  of  Bairdad  learned  men  of  every 
class  and  country,  to  have  them  translate  into  Arab  or 
Syriac  books  on  philosophy  and  astronomy,  which  he  had 
bought  from  the  Christians;  in  return,  the  Arabs  commu- 
nicated to  Europe  their  cyphers,  the  sciences  of  Algebra 
and  Chemistry,  etc. 

His  death. — Haronn-Al-Baschid  died  in  the  year  809, 
after  a  prosperous  reign  of  twenty-three  Tears.  The 
Arabian  monarchy,  no  longer  supported  by  nis  vigorons 
hand,  gradually  lost  the  strength  which  he  had  imparted 
to  it;  while  the  Greek  empire,  on  the  contrary,  began 
to  recover  from  the  heavy  losses  which  it  had  suffered 
under  Niccphorus. 
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Nicephorus. — ^Thia  wicked  emperor,  during  the  nine 
years  (b0:d-811)  ol  his  reign^  seemed  to  vie  with  for- 
eign euemies  in  harrassing  and  plundering  his  people. 
The  end  of  his  reign  was  particularly  disastrous. 
Having,  tliough  ahsotutely  destitute  of  talents,  the  high- 
est  idea  of  his  princely  abilities,  he  undertook  against  the  * 
Bulgarians  an  expedition  which  he  thought  would  be 
decisive  and  suflicient  to  avenge  all  previous  defeats. 
Through  his  own  imprudence  and  temerity,  just  the  re- 
verse happened.  The  Bulgarians  shut  him  up  with  his 
numerous  troops  nmong  the  mountains,  and  made  such 
a  slaugliter  of  them,  that  nearly  all  perished,  witli 
the  officers,  the  generals,  and  the  emperor  himself.  His 
head  was  cut  off,  by  command  of  King  Crumnius,  and  the 
dried  skull  afterwards  served  as  a  cup  in  the  solemn  re- 
pasts of  that  tierce  barbarian.  After  this, the  conquerors 
poured  into  'I'hrace,  apart  of  which  thev  cjisily  cnnrjuercd 
under  the  short  rei^^ns  of  Stanrarins  anf^  Mirhaol  (Juropa- 
lates,  and  even  uflvanced  so  far  as  to  threaten  tlie  rapital. 

Leo  the  Armenian. — Such  was  tlie  alarming  i*tute  of 
the  empire  nntii  liie  year  813,  when  Ia'o  the  Armenian,  a 
man  *>f  LnTat  military  skill,  ascended  the  throne.  He  had 
no  ?()(Hier  assembled  an  army,  than  he  niarcdied  out  airairibt 
the  liiil^rarians,  and  meeting  their  victdriuiiii  band^  near 
Constantinople,  came  to  a  bloody  eniragement  with  them, 
in  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  holn^  defeated.  His 
troops,  territied  by  the  multitude  and  fuiy  of  those  bar- 
barians, bei^an  to  tly  in  ^reat  disorder  when  the  emperor, 
perceiving  that  there  was  as  much  confusion  on  the  side 
of  the  conquerors  tvs  among  the  fugitives,  suddenly  rushed 
against  the  former  with  a  body  of  reserves,  and  stopped 
tiiem  by  the  violence  of  the  attack.  This  revivea  the 
courage  of  his  own  soldiers,  who  then  returned  to  the 
field  of  hattle,  and  enabled  Leo  to  obtain  a  complete 
▼ictory*  The  next  campaign  (x.d,  815)  was  still  more  suc- 
cessful. The  emperor  first  deceived  the  Bulgarians  by 
feigning  to  retire  at  their  approach,  and  when  ho  knew 
from  his  spies  that  they  dia  not  suspect  any  danger,  he 
entered  their  camp  during  the  night,  and  surprising  them 
in  their  sleep,  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  After  this,  he 
advanced  into  their  territorv,  and  laid  it  waste,  the  more 
easily,  as  he  experienced  but  a  slight  resistance  from  the 
inhabitants,  who  had  no  regular  troops  to  oppose  him. 
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So  great  was  their  loss  on  thU  occasion,  that  for  the  space 
of  seventy  years  they  were  auable  to  do,  or  afraid  to  at- 
tempt anything  against  the  empire. 

Leo  spent  tl))'  remainder  of  his  reign  in  persecutiTig  the 
defenders  of  images  with  great  violence,  iiml  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  state  with  a  rigor  which  often  bordered 
on  cruelty.  He  was  murdered  in  the  year  S20  by  the 
partisans  of  Michael  surnamed  the  Slanimerer,  commander 
of  the  guard,  who  wjis  then  contined  for  rebellion,  and 
wliom  this  revolution  raised  from  the  prison  to  the  throne. 
This  wjis  exchangiiiix  had  for  worse;  for  Michael,  besides 
being  a  cruel  persecutor  like  Leo,  was  morco^  un  unskil- 
ful and  j)rolligate  priiu  c  fmm  whom  nothiiii;  irood  cmhl 
be  expected.  itiliii  of  nine  years,  instead  id*  doinu; 

anv  service  to  the  empire,  beheld  the  los>  of  the  rich 
islands  Crete  and  Sicily,  which  were  conquered  by  the 
Mussulmans. 

Theophilus. — Under  Theophilus,  the  ?on  and  successor 
of  Michael,  war  Ijioke  out  again  with  fresh  fury  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  eastern  Saracens.  After  many  un- 
impuriant  battles,  most  of  whicii  however  were  fatal  to  the 
Greeks,  Thconliilus  nntlerlook.  in  Sio,  to  n^iair  liis  losses 
by  an  extraordinary  elTort.  11c  .set  out  at  the  head  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  after  overrunning  all  Syria, 
laid  siege  to  Sozopetra»  the  birth-place  of  Caliph  Mutasem. 
The  Saracen  prince,  not  having  had  time  to  assemble  his 
forces,  wrote  to  the  emperor,  and  earnestly  begged  him 
to  spare  the  town  for  his  sake;  but,  instead  of  complying 
with  the  request,  Theophilus  took  and  utterly  destroyea 
Sozonetra,  put  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and 
led  tne  others  into  captivity. 

This  conduct  filled  the  caliph  with  rage  and  an  insa- 
tiable desire  of  revciige.  He  raised  an  army  superior  in 
numbers  to  any  that  had,  for  a  longtime,  been  seen  among 
,  the  Saracens,  and  caused  the  name  of  Amorium  to  be 
engraved  on  the  shields  of  all  his  soldiers,  to  signify  that 
his  object  was  the  destruction  of  this  city,  the  native  place 
of  Theophilus.  In  vain  did  the  emperor  supply  it  with  a 
numerous  garrison  composed  of  the  l)ravest  troops  and 
officers  of  his  army:  in  vain  did  they  oppose  so  heroic  a 
resistance,  that  Mutasem  lost  seventv  thousand  meti  in 
the  short  space  of  thirteen  dny?:  the  bosic<:«'rs,  having  been 
informed  by  a  traitor  of  the  weakest  part  of  the  town» 
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carrieil  it  by  storm  diiriiii^  the  nig]it»  and  reduced  it  to 
ashes,  after  iiaving  made  a  ilrea<lful  slaaglitt  r  of  the  gar- 
rison and  iuliabitants.  Still,  thirty  thousand  soldior^i  or 
citizens,  were  preserved  alivo,  to  be  led  as  prisoners  into 
Persia:  but  many,  of  them  perished  before  reaching  that 
country^  and  forty-two  officers  having  generously  resisted 
all  the  efforts  of  the  court  of  Bagdad  to  make  them  ex- 
change the  Christian  faith  for  the  religion  of  Mahomett 
were  pat  to  death  after  seven  years  of  confinement  and 
suffenngB. 

Michael  III., — ^Tho  emperor  Theophilus  had  died  some 
time  before  (a.d.  842),  of  a  disease  the  progress  of  which 
was  accelerated  by  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  Amorium.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Michaei  ili.,  a  worthless  and 
wretched  prince,  who,  after  enjoying  some  years  of  pros- 
perity under  the  regency  of  his  virtuons  motner  Theodora^ 
threw  himself  into  an  abjrss  of  crimes  and  evils,  and  au- 
thorized tlie  first  reparation  of  the  (injek  from  the  Latin 
Church.  'J'he  chief  author  of  that  fatal  schism  was  Pho- 
tius,  a  man  of  great  genius  and  learniufr,  and  of  still 
greater  ainl)ition  aiid  wicicediiess.  liy  his  intrigues,  which 
were  su})})()rted  by  a  \  icious  (?onrt.  ])•'  siuTcedcfl  in  invad- 
ing the  patriarchal  t^re  of  ('onsUiiiniopN'.  after  bo  li  id 

fTocured  the  unjust  exjailsion  of  the  hiwiul  jtiiti  iaich 
gnat  ins  (  A.  I).  857).  Hi*!  unparalbd^nl  lalciit  lor  dissim- 
ubitioii  and  iuiposliire  enabled  liiiii.  likewise,  to  irain  over 
to  bis  [)arty  many  uf  the  principal  jM  rsonai^'es  iii  tlie  (Iroek 
Churcli  and  state;  but  all  his  cunninir  tailed  with  ie:::ii(i 
to  Pope  Nii'lioias  1.,  in  wbum  iie  found  an  iusuperabio 
barrier  to  all  hi;*  wiekt  d  sebomes. 

Pope  Nicholas  I.  and  Photius., — This  great  p^Mii  ifT 
not  only  refused  to  approve  <d*  the  irregular  prociiilnigs 
of  Photius,  but  even  pronounoctl  against  bini  a  sok*rnn 
sentence  of  excommunication.  Photiiis,  who  liad  until 
that  time  acknowledged  without  question  the  prinuicy  of 
the  Apostolic  see«  reitolved  in  his  anger  to  sf^pamte  the 
Church  of  (Constantinople  from  that  of  Kome.  He  took 
the  bold  step  in  the  year  8Ij(i,  and  endeavorod  to  sui>port 
It  by  every  means  in  his  power^  especially  by  impostures 
and^  calumnies  of  the  mottt  outrageous  nature.  lUiis 
course  of  violence  lasted,  it  'is  true,  but  a  short  time,  be- 
cause, in  consequence  of  a  new  revolution  which  bappened 
at  coarty  Photius  was  expelled  from  the  patriarchal  see^  and 
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solemnly  condemned  by  the  eighth  general  connctl  held  in 
869  at  Constantinople  for  the  reunion  of  the  two  Churches ; 
still,  there  always  lurked  in  the  breasts  of  the  oriental 
bishoi)8  a  leaven  of  lealousy  and  discord,  which  again  burst 
forth  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  com]  u;ted  the  schism. 

Basil  the  Macedonian. — ^The  new  revolution  jnst 
mentioned  took  phicc  in  807,  when  Michael  III.,  while 
meditating  the  death  of  B;i8il  the  >ranedouian,  his  asso- 
riiite  in  the  empire,  was  himself  killed  in  a  state  of  intox- 
ication, after  a  despicable  reign  of  twenty -five  years* 
Basil  was,  by  unanimous  consent,  acknowledged  sole  em- 
peror, and  showed  himself^  notwithstanding  his  humble 
birth,  more  worthy  of  this  high  preferment  tlian  all  his 
predecessors  within  the  last  two  centuries.  Not  less  atten- 
tive to  save  the  citizens  from  oppression  than  to  defend 
the  state  from  foreign  foes,  while  he  gained  considenible 
advaiitaf^i's  in  war  a^rainst  the  Saracens,  he  at  the  same 
time  re|>resse(l  the  iiijiiHtice  of  riiairistrates  aii(l  governors 
wherever  he  could  (ieie<'t  it,  as  well  in  the  nearest  as  in 
the  most  distant  ])r()vinces;  himself  takincr  the  ^rrcatest 
care  to  appoint  to  oliices  of  trust  oiilv  ii])nL!:ht  and  virtu- 
ous persons,  men  neither  to  be  bribed  by  lu'esents  nor 
friffhteiiod  by  thrcuts,  anci  wiiuliy  bent  on  the  faithful 
discharn^e  of  tlu  ir  dulie6.  In  order  to  banish  cupidity 
froui  all  tribunals,  ho  strictly  forbade  jnds^es,  as  he 
allowed  thom  a  sullieient  stipend  from  the  ntate  treasury, 
to  receive  auyLhint]^  from  either  of  tb(^  contending  parties, 
under  any  pretence  whatever.  So  far  did  he  watch  over 
the  interests  of  poor  people,  when  attacked  before  the 
courts  of  justice  by  some  ri(di  and  powerful  ])erson,  that 
he  even  established  a  public  fund  to  enable  them  to 
defend  their  cause,  and  support  them  until  it  should  be 
decided. 

The  vigilance  and  firmness  of  Basil  soon  restored  peace, 
abumlunce  and  security,  in  every  part  of  the  state.  Com- 
])laint8  aj^aiuHt  governors  and  magistrates^  which  were  very 
common  bef<  rc,  ceased  so  completely,  that  the  emperor 
having  (  lie  (lav  gone,  as  usual,  to  receive  and  examine  the 
petitions  which  might  be  presented  to  him.  did  not  hear 
of  a  sini^le  ;;rievance.  Fearing  lest  the  injured  persons 
might  nave  been,  by  violence  or  treachery.  ]>revented 
from  entering  the  palace,  he  sent  confidential  officers  to 
inquire  into  the  situation  of  his  subjects*   After  diligent 
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rrppurcli,  all  returned  and  assured  the  emperor,  that  they 
iiad  found  no  one  who  had  ex])r(.\ssed  anv  dissatisfaction; 
this  news  Jiasil  wuii  extraordinnrv  joy;  he  shed  teai*8 

of  exultation,  and  gave  thanks  to  (lod  for  so  athiiirable  a 
change.  On  another  occasion,  having  been  informed  iliat 
the  price  of  flour  had  become  so  high  that  poor  people  were 
,  almost  dying  with  stanratioiiy  he  directly  caused  ail  his 
granaries  to  be  opened^  and  the  wheat  to  bo  sold  at  one- 
twelfth  of  the  ordinary  price. 

This  excellent  emperor  died  in  880,  of  an  accident  that 
happened  to  him  in  the  chase.  A  strong  and  stately  stag, 
rusniD^  by  him»  caught  his  cinctnret  and  dragged  him 
from  his  horse;  before  assistance' could  arrive,  the  animal 
shook  him  so  TiolenUy,  that  a  fatal  disease  ensued,  and 
in  a  few  days  brought  him  to  the  grave.  He  had  reigned 
about  nineteen  years,  during  which,  by  constant  and  suc- 
cessfnl  application  to  affairs,  he  infused  new  life  into  the 
Greek  empire.  Ilia  glory  indeed  is  tarnished  by  the  share 
which  he  took  in  the  murder  of  his  predecessor,  bv  some 
acts  of  inhumanity  towards  prisoners  taken  in  battle,  and 
a  certain  pride  which  occasionally  betrayed  him  into 
wrong  measnrc.^:  still  tlie  frrrnt  number  of  his  illustrious 
and  generous  actions  has  justly  ranked  liim  among  the 
most  remarkable  sovereiirns  of  f'ouslaiit  iuople.  If  is  de- 
scendants oceupied  the  throne  for  nearly  t  wo  cent urii^?: 
but  none  of  them  was  equal  in  talent  and  merit  to  the 
founder  of  their  dynasty,  and  the  empire  f«  l]  jiL^ain  into 
the  state  of  weaknes^^  from  which  it  had  beeu  rc;scued  by 
the  exertions  of  iiasil. 

WAU$  DVRlHrO  THE  !VI\Tlf  AVD  T£.\TH  CCHiT^ 

iJttll:;^.— A  D. 

Growth  of  Asturia.— On  tlie  contrary,  the  inereavse 
of  extent  and  jK>wer  of  the  new  kingdom  formed  by  the 
Christians  in  Spain,  became  from  that  epoch,  peculiarly 
remarkable.  Ever  since  their  first  endeavors,  under  Pela- 
gio  and  Alfonso  I.,  to  struggle  against  the  fierce  invaders 
of  their  country,  they  almost  constantly  gained  new  ad- 
Tanta^es;  but  it  is  chiefly  to  the  ninth  century  that  the 
dor  ox  their  heroical  times  ought  to  be  referred.  Their 
noble  ardor  and  natural  bravery,  continually  stimulated  by 
obstacles^  rose  now  to  a  full  di<|>lay  of  their  energies^  an^ 
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while  the  Moors  began  to  be  enervated  by  a  long  posses- 
sion of  wealth  and  a  line  climate,  thirst  after  glory  united 
with  religious  zeal  produced  among  the  Christians  unin- 
terrupted wonders  of  courage  and  virtue. 

AlfonSD  III. — ^In  the  first  rank  of  great  and  conspicu- 
ous men  who  flourished  at  that  time>  must  be  placed  Kings 
Alfonso  II.  and  Kamirus  I.,  both  of  whom  conquered  the 
Saracens  in  many  I)uttle8,  and  greatly  enlarged  the  Chris- 
tian territory.  Still  more  brilliant  were  tlie  jichieve- 
ments  of  Alfonso  III.,  surnamed  ifie  Great,  during  his 
long  reign  of  about  fifty  years,  from  862  to  1)12.  He  Urst 
employed  himself  in  vindicating  his  rights  to  the  throne 
against  <li(Terent  competitors.  This  being  accomplished, 
he  attacked  the  Moors,  and  spreading  terror  among  them 
by  the  rapidity  of  his  marches,  so  often  overthrew  their 
armies  in  various  campaigns,  that  he  repeatedly  com- 
pel led  them  to  sue  for  peace. 

lie  was  obligcil  to  desisfc  from  war  for  a  time,  in  order 
to  suppress  conapiracies  that  had  been  formed  against 
him  in  lu>  own  family.  Alfonso  (piellcd  them  all  bv  his 
activity  and  jinidence.  but  dishonoi cm)  himself  on  this  oc- 
cjision  bv  an  act  savnrins:  more  of  crueitv  than  of  iustice. 
Having  discovereil  that  hi*  four  brothers  were  at  the  bead 
of  one  of  these  conspiracies,  besides  confining  them  to  a 
prisi>n.  lie  caused  their  eyes  to  be  plucked  out:  a  sort  of 
]jiinisliuient  which,  although  frequently  inflicted  at  that 
period  on  state  criminals,  was  in  itself  especially  in  this 
instance,  inhuman  and  shocking. 

Alfonso,  being  thus  delivered  from  all  foreign  and  do- 
mestic enemies,  devoted  his  time  to  the  improvement  of 
his  kingdom  of  Asturias  and  Oviedo.  By  this  means,  he 
regained  the  affection  of  his  ]ieople,  but  not  that  of  his 
family.  While  a  new  war  with  the  Saracens  was  afford- 
ing him  an  occasion  of  new  triumphs,  another  conspiracy 
at  home  recalled  him  from  the  pursuit  of  bis  conquests, 
and,  though  opposed  by  this  warlike  prince,  at  first  with 
some  success,  it  finally  obliged  him  to  resign  the  sovereign 
power  ill  favor  of  his  two  sons  (a.d.  Oil).  Still,  he  re- 
quested that  some  troops  shouhl  be  left  to  him,  that 
he  might  attack  the  Moors  once  more  before  his  death. 
Having  obtained  his  request,  he  made  an  irruption  into 
their  territory,  and  returned  loaded  with  spoils.  This 
was  the  last  of  his  exploits.   Ue  died  in  the  following 
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year,  after  a  reign  almost  continually  disturbed  both  b^'  do- 
iiAciiLic  dissensions  «nd  by  foreign  wars, 

Alfonso  tbe  Great  being  no  longer  on  the  throne,  the 
success  of  military  expeditions  was  sometimes  on  the  side 
of  the  Christians,  sometimes  on  that  of  the  Saracens,  and, 
for  a  long  period,  nearly  equal  ou  both  sides.  In  the  year 
d21,  the  former  were  entirely  defeated  at  Jonquera  by  the 
Arabian  monarch  Abderame  ill. ;  but  in  their  turn,  under 
the  conduct  of  King  Rumirits  II.,  thej^  gained  a  complete 
victory  at  Simancas^  in  939;  on  which  occasion  eiglity 
thousand  Mussulmans  are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives. 

Abderame. — This  bloody  defeat,  and  others  wliicli 
followed  did  not  prevent  Abderame  from  raising  his 
kiugdom  to  a  degree  of  prominence  it  probably  had  never 
attained  before.  Being  a  skilful  politician  as  well  as  a 
brave  general,  sometimes  victorious,  frequently  defeated, 
but  always  great,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  he  ever  knew 
how  to  im})r()ve  his  sneoess  and  repair  his  losses.  ]\'otwith- 
standiiig  the  oli^liiiale  warfare  in  which  he  was  enpiijed, 
and  the  great  expenses  he  must  have  ineurre«l  to  support 
his  armies,  he  displayed  at  court  a  niaLrnilici'iiep  wliich 
wonhl  a)>pear  incretiiMe,  were  it  not  unaniinousiy  reeoitied, 
by  <  onienij>ornry  historians.  His  palaces,  his  gardens, 
aiid  iijs  various  monuments  were  splendid.  Like  two  of 
his  predecessors  of  the  same  name,  and  even  more  than 
they,  he  protected  the  arts  an(i  sciences;  established  cele- 
brated schools,  especially  of  medicine;  attracted  to  his 
court  the  ablest  physicians,  architects,  astronomers  and 
poets  of  his  age  and  nation;  and  rendered  Cordova,  his 
capital,  tbe  centre  of  industry  and  learning.  If  we  give 
credit  to  Arabian  authors,  this  city  contained  two  hundred 
and  thirteen  thousand  houses,  eighty-five  thousand  stores, 
six  hundred  mosques,  nine  hundred  public  baths,  seventy 
libraries^  and  seventeen  large  institutions  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth. 

Abderame,  having  the  reputation  of  a  great  lovo  for 
jnatice,  and  possessing  those  moral  qualities  which  may 
be  found  in  a  false  religion,  went  through  a  long 
reign,  in  a  manner  which  secured  to  him  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  his  very  enemies.  But  nothing  perhaps 
BO  well  proves  the  greatness  and  superiority  of  his  mind, 
as  the  following  note  found  among  his  papers  after  his 
death:       have  been  caliph  for  Hity  years,  and  have 
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enjoyed  th:it  iiiuii  ("au  pospibly  desire  here  on  earth. 
Being  desiroiijj  to  know  Lhe  number  of  ihu  days  in  which, 
during  this  long  space  of  time,  my  Iieart  was  truly  satis- 
fied, 1  found  it  upon  exact  euumeratiou,  to  amount  to 
fourteen  only.  Mortah,  learn  from  ine  how  to  appreciate 
worldly  grandeur  and  this  transitory  life/' 

Almanzor. — ^Abderame  III,,  died  in  961,  at  the  age  of 
seventy- two  years.  The  good  effects  of  his  government 
continued  to  be  felt  under  his  first  successors,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  their  pfime-minister,  Mahomet 
Almanzor,  whose  fidelity  was  equal  to  his  courage,  and 
who  always  remained  satisfied  with  an  inferior  rank,  al- 
though he  might  have  occupied  the  first  with  the  consent 
of  his  nation.  This  famous  warrior  invailed,  it  issaid, 
fifty-two  times  the  Cliristiau  territory,  and  generally  re- 
turned triumphant  and  loaded  with  booty. 

At  first,  he  met  with  an  invincible  opponent  in  the 
person  of  Count  Fernando  Gonzales,  the  chief  founder  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Castile,  and  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
an  ago  which  produced  in  Spain  so  many  heroes.  Mr»st 
unfortuiiatelv  for  the  Christians,  Conznlps  died  in  tlie 
yejir  V)79,  twenty  years  before  Almanzor.  Tlie  undaunted 
Moor  deterniini'd  then,  not  only  to  repair  his  late  defeats 
by  new  etTorts  and  new  invasions,  but  also  to  effect,  if  pos- 
pil)le.  tlie  linal  overthrow  of  the  Christians.  Although  tljey 
sometimes  {(nmd  him  a  generous  conqueror,  they  never 
experienced  a  nu)re  forniidahle  enemy.  He  ravaged  their 
th»niinions.  attacked  their  armies  separately,  and  defeated 
them  all,  nnt  withstanding  their  courageous  resistance. 

Of  all  hi«?  victoiies,  the  most  spleiulid  and  glorious  was 
that  whicli  he  gained,  in  th(»  vear  995,  over  King  Benuu- 
des  II.  This  prince  iiad  jnsi  mustered  great  forces,  in 
order  to  stem  the  destructive  torrent:  although  alfiicted 
with  the  gout  he  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  from  his 
litter  gave  the  signal  for  battle.  The  Christians,  animated 
hy  the  presence  of  their  soTereign,  and  by  the  thought 
of  their  religion,  their  liberty  and  their  lives,  for  which 
they  were  going  to  Hght,  attacked  the  Saracens  with 
irresistible  fary,  routed  them  on  all  sides,  and  obliged 
them  to  flee  in  great  disorder.  Almanzor  did,  on  that 
occasion,  nearly  the  same  that  is  related  of  Julius  Oaesar.^ 


•  In  the  battle  of  Miinda  (Spain),  a^^aiust  the  aotuof  Fompcy  (b.c.  45). 
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Dismounting  from  his  horse,  he  lay  upon  the  ground, 
and  cried  out  that  he  preferred  to  be  either  trodden 
under  foot  by  tlie  fugitives  or  slain  by  the  conquerors, 
liiiher  Liian  outlive  liis  glory.  The  ^^ight  of  this  great 
man  in  such  imminent  danger  made  his  soldiers  ashamed 
of  abandoning  him,  and  inspired  them  with  fresh  courage. 
Bally ing  around  their  general,  the^r  rushed  with  him 
against  the  pnrsuers,  whom  the  anticipation  of  victory 
had  rendered  too  confident;  the  Christians  were  terrified 
in  their  turn,  and  fled,  yielding  the  victory  to  their  in- 
trepid and  obstinate  enemies. 

^  Battle  of  Medina  Caeli. — After  this^  Almanzor,  with 
little  or  no  ditficulty,  overran  the  whole  country,  and  tak- 
ing, ransacking  or  burning  the  cities,  pursued  the  van- 
quished as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Ast  urias,  whic  ii  had 
neen  their  first  asylum  nearly  three  hundred  years  Ix  foro. 
He  would  Iiave  probably  carried  his  conquests  still  farther^ 
had  not  a  dreadful  plague  broken  out  amon^  his  soldiers, 
which  destroyed  a  considerable  part  of  his  army  and 
forced  him  to  retire  in  parent  Iia.ste.  Wlion  ho  returned 
with  fresh  troops,  lie  found  tliat  tiie  ('hristiau  priiircs  of 
the  dillerent  parts  of  iSpain  had  now  united  their  forces 
against  the  common  enemy.  They  stopped  his  vi<  torious 
march  at  Medina  Ca^li,  or  Calacanasor,  in  Ciistih^(A.iK 
908).  The  battle,  upon  which  such  ^reat  irUerests  de- 
pended, was  begun  with  equal  aniinnsity  on  both  sides, 
and  lasted  the  whole  day.  The  folh'Wiiiu  morning,  the 
Christians  prepared  to  recommence  the  attack,  but  soon 
]>erceived  tiuiL  the  Moors  had  retreated.  Almanzor, 
frigliteiied  at  the  greatness  of  his  loss,  whit  h  amounted 
to  one  hundred  thousand  men,  dismissed  his  surviving 
soldiers^  fled  in  desfMiir  to  Medina,  and  there  put  an  end 
to  his  life  by  starvation. 

Foundation  of  Christian  kinc:doms  in  Spain. — 
With  Mahomet  Almanzor  fell  the  splendor  of  the  Arabian 
empire  in  Spain.  His  death  was  soon  followed  a  series 
of  fends  and  civil  wars  among  the  Arabs,  which  distracted 
their  monafchy,  and  divided  it  into  eight  or  nine 
petty  kingdoms.  This  permittted  the  Christians,  not 
only  to  recover  entirely  from  their  recent  losses,  but  even 
to  found  and  solidly  establish  four  kingdoms  in  the  north 
of  the  peninsuU,  viz.,  Leon  including  the  more  ancient 
kingdom  of  Asturias.  and  Oviedo,  isavarre,  Arragon  and 
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Castile.  These,  latter  two,  thougli  tlie  last  In  order  of 
time,  soon  became  the  mu;^t  ]»<»\verl'ul  of  the  four,  and 
afterwards  I'ovmud  by  their  reunion  the  present  liingdom 
of  iSpain, 


£:\GL.A.\1>  DLUl.VCii   THE  \1\TI1  A\0  T£iVTU 
C£JNTIJMEI»  AM.  tNM^10I«. 

Amoxo  the  states  of  modern  Europe,  none  experienced 
duiiu;;  tlie  middle  ages  more  vicissitudes  and  revuhitioiis 
than  England.  Its  conquest  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
the  estabiishnient  of  the  Heptarchy,  have  been  already 
mentioned.  As  long  as  any  distnct  remained  iu  the 
Island^  that  might  be  easily  subdu^,  the  Saxon  kings 
lived  to|^ether  in  harmony^  each  one  being  content  vith 
his  dominions,  or  extending  them  only  at  the  expense  of 
their  common  foes.  Afterwards,  they  turned  their  arms 
against  one  another,  and  thus  gave  occasion  to  the  ruin 
of  the  Heptarchy. 

Egbert. — Egbert,  the  ap])arent  heir  to  the  crown  of 
Wessex,  had  been  iirst  compelled  by  a  strong  party  to  leave 
the  shores  of  En  inland,  and  to  take  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Charlemagne*  He  served  three  year^  in  the  armies  of  that 
emperor,  and  spent  the  period  of  his  exile  iu  acquiring 
proficiency  in  the  science  of  war  and  of  government. 
Charles  spared  no  pains  in  improving  the  noble  and  prom- 
ising qualities  of  the  British  prince,  and  in  every  impor- 
tant transaction  wislied  to  have  liim  near  his  person.  Tie 
hnr\  taken  him  along  in  his  last  journey  to  I?onie,  wlien 
Egbt'rt  was  itifonncd  of  the  death  of  his  ('oinj)etit"r.  and 
of  other  favoral^le  circumstances,  which  recalled  iiim  to 
his  native  country. 

'i'he  royal  exile  lost  no  time,  hnU  taking  leave  of  the 
French  monarch,  who  loaded  him  with  marks  of  alTee- 
tion  and  esteem,  he  returned  to  England,  where  his  claim 
was  nnanimouslv  acknowledged  bv  the  West-Sax"n  h)r<}s. 
H«  ing  truvvned,  with  universal  applause,  king  ol  W  es.sex 
in  liie  year  801,  he  devoted  the  first  part  of  his  reign 
to  peaceful  pursuits;  but,  from  the  time  when  he 
tirst  unbheaLhed  the  sword  against  the  Britons  of  Wales, 
eacJh  succeeding  year  was  marked  bv  new  victories 
and  conquests.    ^Ihe  Britons  were  suBdued;  then  the 
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fpt  kingdoms  of  Kosex,  Kent,  and  others  sliuroJ  the 
8aiii'  fate;  and  before  830,  Egbert  liad  t'XUiiided  iiis 
aui  li'iritv  over  tin*  greater  part  of  the  imuihI. 

Invasion  of  the  Danes.— Scarcely  ho\Vi'\er  had  he  at- 
tained this  superiority  among  the  iiativr  princes,  wlien  he 
saw  himself  attaeketi  bv  a  iOreiLMi  an»i  most  danirerous 
enemy.  At  this  period,  Denmark  was  the  hiri  li  j)laee  uf  a 
race  of  men  who  spent  the  best  portion  of  their  lives  on 
the  sea,  either  because  tliey  were  compelled  to  leave  their 
country  which  was  too  thickly  inhabited,  or  because  they 
preferred  the  fruits  of  rapine  to  those  of  industry.  While 
the  Normiius,  their  coantrymen,  laid  waste  the  coasts  of 
France  and  Spain^  the  Danes  directed  their  attempts 
against  the  Bntish  isles.  Their  first  descents^  it  is  true« 
had  no  great  effect^  and  produced  temporary  alarm,  rather 
than  permanent  uneasiness ;  but  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Egbert, the  numbers  of  the  pirates  perpetually 
increased,  and  their  visits  being  annually  renewed,  took  a 
much  more  alarming  aspect.  In  833,  Egbert  himself  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  his  West-Baxons defeated  by  the 
invaders.  Convinced  of  the  necessity  of  adopting 
stronger  measures,  he  summoned  all  his  vassals  atfumd 
him,  and  waited  in  anxious  suspense  for  the  next  descent 
of  tlie  enemy:  success  crowned  hia  efforts,  anil  a  deei-ive 
though  bloody  victory  compelled  the  Danes  to  take  refuge 
in  their  ships.  This  wa=:  the  last  exploit  of  Egbert,  who 
died  in  tlie  following  year  (a.u,  836),  after  a  prosperous 
reign  of  about  thirty-live  year?. 

Hthelwulf. — His  death,  ami  the  pacilic  disposition  of 
his  ison  Ethelwulf,  emboldened  the  l»arbarinns  to  renew 
their  invasions.  Ivedoubled  exerli(»ns  were  madr,  on  tho 
one  side  for  the  attack,  and  on  the  ntlif-r  i'nv  the  do- 
fem^e,  witli  a  continual  alternation  of  Miceess  and  mis- 
fortune. At  last,  a  general  battle  was  fought  at  Okeley 
(a.fj.  8.')!),  in  which  the  Danes  were  so  cuinj)letely  over- 
thrown, that  their  loss  is  said  to  have  been  greater  tluiu 
thev  ha<l  ever  sustained  in  anv  age  or  counlrv.  Tiiev  ai*- 
jjeared  to  be  di^heariened  by  so  severe  a  defeat,  and  re- 
spected, for  a  time,  the  shores  of  Enj^hmd.  lUit  their 
loss  seemed  only  to  urge  them  to  make  more  extensive 
preparations  for  subseouent  attacks.  After  the  death  of 
Ethelwulf,  and  under  nis  four  sons,  Ethelbald,  Ethelbert, 
Ethelred  and  Alfred,  all  of  whom  reigned  successively. 
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those  undaunted  pirates  ronewecl  their  efforts  and  inroads 
with  fresh  and  incessant  furv.  In  s])ire  of  many  severe 
losses  which  they  again  suilered,  they  reiurned  to  the 
charge  so  often  and  so  repeatedly,  as  tiually  to  take  pos- 
sessiotiy  in  a  fevr  years,  of  a  great  part  of  the  island. 

Alfred  the  Great. — Such  was  the  state  of  Great  Brit* 
ain,  when  Alfred,  the  last  of  the  four  brothers  just  men* 
tioued,  asceuded  the  throne  in  871.  No  reign  ever  com* 
menced  with  more  unfavorable  auspices.  The  Saxon 
prince  had  scarcely  any  troops  to  op|>(>se  the  invaders, 
and  saw  himself  compelled  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
them,  hy  whicli  he  was  h^ft  in  possession  of  Wessex  and 
a  few  other  distrirts,  wiiile  they  kept  the  hetter  part  of 
the  country  for  themselves.  Nor  even  did  this  arrange* 
ment  last  long.  Repeated  attacks  of  the  Danes  forced 
Alfred  to  abaudou  for  a  time  the  whole  of  his  dominions 
to  their  rap:icity»  and  retire  into  a  small  island  situated  in 
a  morass  between  two  rivers.  Here  he  submitted  to  his 
humble  lot  witli  piety  and  resignation,  in  hope  of  better 
times.  Bein«:  one  day  buried  in  deep  refleetion  on  his 
misfortunes,  ne  }ia]>pene(l  to  let  some  cakes  burn,  wliieh 
the  wile  of  the  lierdsmau  with  whom  he  lodged,  liad  com- 
mitted to  his  call'.  Slu'  re})roached  him  severely,  telling 
him  he  was  more  ready  to  eat  than  lo  earn  his  bread.  On 
another  oe(^a.<ioii,  the  pious  kiiii^  did  not  hesitate  to  ^'\ve 
one-half  of  the  only  loaf  that  remained  in  the  })hH'0.  to  a 
poor  and  needy  traveller:  a  truly  charitable  action,  which 
the  pi  o\  idenee  of  God  biiorlly  afterwards  rewarded  by  the 
arrival  of  a  laige  supply  of  provisions. 

War  with  the  Danes. — In  the  mean  time,  the  Danes 
spread  terror  throughout  the  wliole  country,  which  they 
plundered  and  laid  wjiste,  with  almost  no  resij^tance. 
However,  one  of  their  parties  was  entirely  defeated  in 
878,  by  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  who  killed  their  general 
TJbbo  with  twelve  hundred  of  his  followers.  This  revived 
the  courage  of  the  Saxons^  and  Alfred  having  now  quitted 
his  retreat,  a  multitude  of  brave  warriors  flocked  to  his 
standard,  ready  to  ^h?d  their  blood  for  his  defence  and 
the  independence  of  the  realm.  The  king  immediately 
marchea  out  with  them  against  the  main  body  of  the 
Danes,  who,  on  their  side,  advanced  with  hasty  steps  to 
meet  him  on  the  field  of  battle. 

As  the  armies  approached, .  they  uttered  shouts  pf 
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mutual  defiance,  and,  after  the  first  discharge  of  their 
iiiissile  weapons,  came  to  a  close  and  sanguinary  engage- 
nu  nt.  The  animosity  of  tho  two  nations,  the  efforts  of 
their  leaders,  tlie  fluctuatiotis  of  victory,  can  be  more 
easily  iriiM^^ined  than  expres^rd.  Tlic  I>niio:«:  (lisplaycd  a 
valor  wurtiiy  of  their  f<»rniri"  miown  :  the  S:!.\f»Hs  were 
stininlated  bv  honor,  isiiame.  and  every  mom c  thai  can 
inniicm  e  the  heart  of  man.  At  length,  their  in!  i  (  |  idify 
bure  down  all  opjwsition;  the  Nort  limen.  nftci-  Miirci  ing 
a  tremendous  slaughter.  Hed  to  their  camp,  where  bring 
pursued  and  fdoscly  surroumh'd,  they  con.sent ed  to  capitu- 
late. The  teiiiis  imposed  on  them  by  the  r(/n»pier<»i'  were, 
lliut  they  should  eitlier  leave  the  ij^htnd,  or  euibraee  the 
laws  of  Christianitv  ;  ami  if  they  became  Christians,  that 
they  should  qtiit  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  and  confine 
themselres  to  their  former  settlements  in  other  parts  of 
England.  All  this  a])pear8  to  haTe  been  at  the  timefaith- 
fnllj  execnted. 

Alfred's  policy. — Alfred  being  now  in  a  state  of 
comparative  tranqinllity,  set  abont  repairing  the  dam* 
ages  occasioned  by  war,  and  providi ug  against  future 
disasters.  The  army,  fortifications  and  nary  chiimed  his 
first  care.  Bodies  of  regular  troops  were  organized  for 
the  defence  of  his  king(lom,  especially  along  the  coast  ; 
castles  were  built  in  places  the  best  fitted  to  prevent  tlie 
landing,  or  to  impede  the  progress  of  an  enemy  ;  and  a 
considerable  fleet  was  equipped,  which,  within  a  few  years, 
obtained  numerous  triumphs  over  the  pirates:  so  that 
Alfred  may  be  regarded  as  the  real  founder  of  the  naval 
and  military  glory  of  (ireat  Britain. 

His  legislation. — He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the 
improv(>ment  and  civilization  of  his  ])oople.  In  order  to 
check  the  spirit  of  disorder  and  an:u<  hy  which,  during 
the  long  ])eriod  of  barbarian  invasion,  had  become  prev- 
alent throu^^-^liont  the  realm,  the  kinix  restored  and  en- 
larged the  salutary  institutions  of  hi-;  ])redece!=por?,  an<l 
from  ancient  statntes.  composed  a  C'm]i'  of  Imw  nda|>ted  to 
tlie  {)resont  eircum^tjinces.  Hut,  a>  legishitive  enaei- 
ments  are  of  little  avail,  nnh  ss  wt  11  olxervod  in  the  com- 
niunitv,  he  in^uied  their  excenti(»n  }»v  his  constant 
vigilance  and  lirinness.  Particularly  attentive  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts  of  judicature,  lie  fre<piently  revised 
them  iumself,  and  receiving  the  appeals  of  a.l  injured 
10 
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persons,  ijillieted  severe  tliuugh  proportionate  penalties 
uii  all  i^iiurant  or  iniquitous  judges  This  severity  pro- 
duced the  most  beueftciid  re.su It  ;  iiiagi-st rates  were  taught 
to  become  more  learned  and  more  conscientious  ;  while 
murder,  theft  and  other  crimes,  being  sure  to  meet  with 
due  panishmeut,  wore  rendered  as  rare  as  they  had  been 
common  before.  So  exact  was  the  observance  of  the  laws^ 
that  according  to  the  unanimous  assertion  of  English  his- 
toriana,  if  a  traveller  lost  his  purse  on  the  road,  he  would 
the  next  day  find  it  untouched  ;  and  some  relate  bosides^ 
that  golden  bracelets  having  been  suspended  on  the  high 
road,  nobody  ventured  to  sieal  so  valuable  an  object. 

Alfred  as  Protector  of  literature  and  art. — ^Alfred 
was  also  the  restorer  of  literature  and  learnin^^.  whicli 
had  considerably  suffered  during  the  lato  wars.  \Vith  the 
assistance  of  distinguiahed  seh  dars  of  his  own  and  foreign 
countries,  whom  he  invitiMl  to  his  court,  lie  not  only 
founded  the  university  of  Oxford,  but  likewise  opened 
8ch<>ois  in  many  other  places  for  the  inatructiou  of  his 
subjects.  Ho  himself  gave  to  all  an  example  of  applica- 
tion to  studv,  in  which  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  several 
good  works  wcro  either  composed,  or  translated  by  him 
from  the  Latin  into  the  Saxon  tongue.  Nor  were  thc^e 
tile  only  services  that  Alfred  renderoti  to  his  people.  Lie 
als(j  encouniL^t'd  a-jfricnliure.  counnerce,  and  all  iie<'rs>-ary 
and  us(d'ul  arts  :  apjdying  himself  above  all  to  restore  the 
salutary  inlluence  of  religion,  and  to  revive  piety  around 
him  both  by  word  and  exam[de.  Jn  fact,  the  domcBtic 
life  of  this  iidmirable  prince  wiis  as  well  regulated  as  his 
])ublic  conduct,  and  a  proper  management  of  his  time 
enabled  hiia  perfectly  to  fulhl  all  his  duties.  Each  day, 
he  gave  eight  hours  to  the  care  of  his  kingdom,  eight  to 
study  and  work?)  uf  piety  or  charity,  and  the  other  eight  to 
sleep  and  necessary  recreation.  As  the  use  of  watches 
and  clocks  iis  we  have  them  at  present,  was  not  yet 
known,  he  employed,  for  the  division  of  the  day,  six  wax 
candles,  each  one  of  which  burnt  during  four  hours,  and 
his  chaplains  informed  him  when  it  was  extinguished. 

Alfred's  death. — ^After  many  years  of  peace,  Alfred 
was  attacked  by  those  same  Normans,  who  had  so  Ions 
and  so  often  desolated  the  coasts  of  France.  lie  opposed 
them  with  superior  ability,  defeated  them  by  land  and' 
sea,  and,  more  successful  than  the  French  kings,  delivered 
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his  kingilom  from  thoso  aflviMiturers.  Shortly  afler,  he 
died,  full  of  glory  and  uii  good  qualities  (a.d.  UOO),  hav- 
ing lived  tifty-one,  and  reigned  twonty-niiie  years. 

With  the  name  of  Alfred  posterity  luis  a-sociatcMl  the 
epitiiet  of  Great :  which  indeed  few  princes  luivu  equally 
deserved  for  courage  in  danger  and  wi.'jdoni  in  govern- 
ment. While  many  other  kings  of  l^ngland  are  chiefly 
known  in  history  by  their  acliunri  in  tlui  tield  of  battle,  it 
is  the  glory  of  Alfred,  that  he  was  not  merely  a  warrior, 
bat  also  the  patron  of  learning  and  the  legislator  of  his 
people.  The  celebrated  Heniy  Spelman,  filled  with 
entuaaiasm  at  the  recollection  of  this  illastrioas  king, 
speaks  of  him  thus:  0  Alfred,  the  vender  and  prodigy 
of  all  ages!  If  we  reflect  on  his  piety »  we  will  be  inclined 
to  believe  that  he  always  lived  in  retuxiinent  and  solitude; 
if  we  recollect  his  warlike  exploits,  we  will  judge  that  he 
never  departed  from  the  camps;  if  we  call  to  mind  his 
learning  and  writings,  we  will  imagine  that  he  spent  his 
whole  life  in  a  literary  institution;  if  we  direct  our  atten* 
tion  to  his  Vise  administration  and  wholesome  laws,  it 
will  seem  that  these  had  been  his  only  study  and  employ- 
nm^it.''* 

Edward. — xMfred  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his 
son  Edward.  In  legislation  and  literary  merit,  Edward 
was  much  inferior  to  his  father;  but  he  surpassed  liim  in 
the  magnitude  of  his  conquests.  During  the  whole  of 
his  reign  (90U~y;:^4),  there  were  but  few  intervals  free 
froni  war  against  the  Danes,  lie  gained  many  vietories 
o\i  V  them,  and,  by  the  sul)jniration  of  various  provinces, 
acquired  m^re  real  j)Ower  than  had  ever  been  possessed  by 
his  predecessors.  All  the  tribes  from  Northumbria  to  the 
ciiannei  owned  his  sway;  the  kin^s  of  the  Scots  and  the 
princes  of  ^Vales  acknowledged  liiiu  us  their  lord,  or  paid 
liim  tribute;  and  the  other  nations  in  the  inland  eagerly 
solicited  his  friendship. 

Athelstan. — Athelstan,  Edward's  eldest  son  and  suc- 
cessor pursued  the  same  line  of  policy.  By 
his  unceasing  efforts,  the  influence  of  the  J^ritish  and 
Danish  chieftains  disappeared  in  England  during  the 


•See,  on  the  rdtrn  nnd  qualifi^ationH  of  Alfred,  liosMrs  c\s\\  historians, 
a  Tery  learned,  extermivB  atiti  intereHtiii'^  note  of  Albuii  liutlur,  iu  hU 
Li9€h  of  the  ikiint»  under  the  2Stb  of  October. 
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latter  part  of  his  reij^n.  All  t  In:  provinces  oriicinally  pti1>- 
dued  and  colonized  by  the  ditlereiit  8axon  tribrs,  becjinio 
united  under  the  same  crown;  and  the  oelehrfited  hattU? 
of  lirmiaiiburg  in  Northumbria  (a.d.  9.'}1  ).  contiiiiK'd  the 
ascendency  <>f  Atfielstan.  He  thus  completed  the  work 
comnieuee<l  i»v  his  forefathers,  and  to  him  chieflv  belonijs 
the  gh)ry  of  liavini^  established  what  has  ever  since  been 
called  the  Kingdom  of  Rnsrland. 

This  happy  state  of  Ureal  Britain  was  howcvfr  soon  dis- 
turbed by  new  storms,  more  furious  and  lasting  than  liad 
ever  been  experienced  before.  After  a  few  short  reigns, 
the  most  remarkHble  of  which  was  that  of  Edgar,  and 
after  the  death  of  King  Edward  the  Martyr,  in  978^  the 
Danes  reaiipeared  with  fresh  forces,  and  resumed  their 
former  course  of  inrasion.  So  furious  indeed,  and  so 
persovoriug  were  their  inroads  and  rarages,  that  for  many 
years,  viz.,  from  980  to  1010,  England  presented  nothing 
but  almost  uninterrupted  scenes  of  devastation,  plunder, 
bloodshed  and  all  kinds  of  misery. 


FBA^CE  A!VD  OERIVIAIVY  IN  THE  TENTH  A\0 
ElJ2¥£9iTH  €EMTI;R1E8.--A.D. 

SrcTi  had  been  also,  for  a  long  iime  the  case  with 
France,  the  conquest  of  which  was  the  ambition  of  the 
'  terrible  Normans.  Although  repelled  with  great  Iobs 
from  the  walls  of  l*aris  in  880,  tlioy  persevered  in  their 
course  of  piracy,  under  the  conduct  of  Hollo,  one  of  the 
greatest  warriors  of  that  iron-age.  At  length,  King 
(Jliarh\s  the  Simple  consentod  to  give  up  to  them,  on  the 
condition  of  vassalfiire.  tlie  north  of  France,  wliich  thus 
became  tlieir  ])ermaneiit  pro})erty  about  tht^  year  ami 
took  fi'om  them  the  name  of  Norneiiidy.  This  eessinn 
proved  indeed  most  heneficial  to  the  kiiifrdom.  and  to  tiie 
Normans  themstdves.  wlio.  witl\(»ut  renouneing  their  war- 
like spirit,  aba!nh»ncd  their  predatory  habits,  and  ado])t<Mi 
those  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  life;  but  it  did  not  stop 
the  decline  nor  prevent  the  downfall  of  the  dynasty  of 
Charlemagne.  The  same  ytar.  beheld  the  imperial 
sceptre  pass  from  his  iainily  into  the  Inuids  of  the  German 
lords,  while  his  successors  on  the  French  throne,  for  want 
either  of  talent  and  firmness,  or  of  sufHcient  authority, 
were  little  respected  in  their  own  dominions.   Tiie  king- 
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dom  was  parcelled  out,  as  it  were,  between  themselves 
and  the  eivat  vassals  of  the  crown,  who,  being  fre- 
quently more  puuerful  than  the  so\ereign.  becnme  mere 
nominal  subjects,  and,  refused  to  obcv  Ijis  orders  when 
ihev  appeared  to  conllict  with  their  fcii|i])oie(J  intert'st  or 
their  caprice;  while  they  freely  waged  war  against  one 
another,  with  the  help  of  their  own  respecli\e  .Nubjects.* 

The  Capetian  dynasty  in  France. — Such  was  the 
wretched  condition  of  France  and  of  iu  sovereigns  during 
the  tenth  century.  In  fact,  after  the  demise  of  Jjouis  V., 
who  died  without  iasue,  the  French  loitls  refused  to 
acknowledge  as  his  successor,  his  uncle  Charles,  duke  of 
LoiTaine,  who  had  lately  suhmitted  himself  in  the  quality 
of  a  vassal,  to  the  German  emperor.  They  offered  the 
sceptre  to  llagh-Capet,  duke  of  France,  as  being  the 
most  worthy  of  it  for  his  royal  qualities  and  the  great 
power  he  already  enjoyed  (a.D.  987).  In  vain  did  Charles, 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  attempt  to  maintain  his  claims  to 
the  tlirr !  Hugh,  having  popular  favor  on  his  side,  baf- 
fled ail  his  measures  and  remained  in  possession  of  the 
sovereign  power. 

His  rei^n  lasted  nine  years,  the  greater  part  of  which 
he  spent  in  keeping  his  vassals  and  subjects  within  the 
bounds  of  respect  and  duty,  as  well  by  his  prudence  and 
nio<ler;ition.  as  liy  fnultiplied  victories.  His  wisdom  8tiU 
more  appeared  in  hii>  successful  efforts  to  establish  a  re^^- 
ular  nuxh'  of  succesBion  to  tlie  throne:  instead  of  dividing 
the  kingdom  anion<(  his  sons,  as  had  been  so  often  and  so 
imprudently  done  before,  be,  with  tlie  coTisont  of  the 
nation,  ordered  that  Robert,  the  eldest,  shf)uld  be  his 
onlv  successor.  The  like  was  done  after  him  at  every 
lie'.,  accession,  and  tlii.s  practice  became  one  of  the  funda- 
mental Li  Wjs  of  tlie  French  monarchy.  - 

Conrad  I.  of  Franconia. — The  case  was  just  the 
reverse  in  Germany.  Ever  since  the  empire  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  French  to  the  German  princes,  from 
hereditary  it  had  hecomo  elective.  The  scent  re  was  first 
offered  to  Otho,  duke  of  Saxony,  who  thouslit  proper^  on 
account  of  his  advanced  age,  to  decline  the  honor,  and 


*  The  pn"eat  v.issals  were  six  in  nnmbor,  viz.,  the  thr<;f  rlnkos  of  Bnr- 
pnindv.  Normaiidy  and  France  properly  so  called;  aud  the  three  earls  oi 
Flanden,  duunftaigue  and  Toulouse. 
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recommended  Conrad,  duko  of  Fraiiconia,  though  bis 
personal  enemy,  to  the  choice  of  the  eleeiors.*  Conrad 
therefore  was  selected,  mid  rei^rned  seven  years  (91:i- 
9ir>).  When  he  found  himself  drawing  near  the  end  of 
life,  he,  with  C(ina]  fr«>nerosity,  proposeti  for  his  miccessor, 
Henry,  the  son  ui  Uiho,  as  being  the  best  fitted  to  rule 
the  state  in  those  tni  Imlent  times. 

Henry  I.  the  Fowler. — Henry,  siirnamed  the  Fowler, 
on  account  of  his  fondness  for  hiintinsr,  was  in  truth  well 
qualified  to  wear  a  crown  and  fully  answered  public  expec- 
tation. He  delivered  Germany  from  the  attacks  of  the 
surrounding  tribes,  especially  of  the  Hungarians,  a  tierce 
and  warlike  people  of  Scythian  descent,  whose  only  de- 
light was  in  j^illage  and  destruction.  The  emperor  snc- 
ceeded  in  nnitin^i^  all  the  German  forces  against  them,  and 
the  effect  of  this  coalition  was  the  entire  defeat  of  the 
Hungarians  in  two  great  battles  fought  near  Mersburg 
(a.d.  ^20  and  934),  in  one  of  which  they  lost  eighty  thous- 
and, and  in  the  other  forty  thousand  men. 

Henry  was  endeavoring  at  the  same  time  to  promote^  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  the  safety  and  happiness  of  his 

geople.  He  organized  a  militia,  inured  the  nobility  to  the 
ardships  of  war,  fortitied  the  towns,  rescued  the  country 
from  banditti  and  robbera,  and  took  proper  measures  to 
extend  tlie  wholesome  influence  {)f  religion  throughout  all 
his  dominions.  The  wisdom  of  his  laws  against  vice  and 
disorder  was  not  less  conspicuous  than  the  multitude  of 
bis  exploits  against  foreign  enemies.  This  great  prince 
ilied  in  936^  having  lived  sixty  and  reigned  seventeen 
yeirs. 

Otho  I.  the  Great.— Otho  I.,  liis  ehlest  son,  was  chosen 
to  s:icreed  hit'  Ml  t  lie  empire,  not  however  without  niiich 
oi>positioti  ;ind  many  obstacles,  all  of  which  he  overcame 
by  his  ]irii deuce,  firmness  and  activity.  He  was  equally 
sjiecehsful  in  dilTerent  wars  airaiiist  the  Uohemians,  the 
Hungarians,  and  the  Italian  princes.  His  reign  lasted 
thirty-seven  years,  during  which  he  gave  such  proofs  of 
unparalleled  magnificence,  generosity,  valor,  wisdom,  re- 


•  The  niimbrr  of  thp  niertors  did  not  ronHnue  always  the  »ime.  By  the 
Emperor  Charles  IV.,  in  loiMi,  ii  was  reduced  to  seven,  viz.,  the  arch- 
biAho)^  of  Mainz,  Triers  and  Cologne;  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  doke  of 
Saxony,  th^*  connt  Pril.itin,  an.l  rhp  marqnis  of  BraiKlnnborg;  tOWbom 
were  subsequently  added  the  dukes  ot  Hanover  and  Bavaria. 
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li^ion  and  justice,  to  deaenrc«  notwithstanding  some 
failings  in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  the  praises  of  im< 

partial  posterity. 

After  him  the  Oormiin  throne  was  succe'ssivelv  ocenpied, 
from  iiVi  to  hy  Utlio  H.,  Otiio  ]]{.  jinrl"  Henry  II, 

his  son  iu\(\  Lrniiidson  resj^ectively;  ami  from  HHy2  to  lo">!4. 
by  their  relative  Hi-nry  If. .  or  St.  Henry,  under  whom  (ier- 
many  again  enjnyed  all  the  advantacres  that  can  be  expect- 
ed from  a  good,  wi.stf  and  vi  i  t  nous  poverni^n.  >^ome 
years  before  he  flied,  he  had  wished  to  renointee  all  earthly 
l^rHTnleur,  and,  apjdying  to  liichard,  a!)bot  of  St.  Vannes 
in  Lorraine,  l»egged  admittanee  int(>  the  monastery.  The 
holy  a})h()t,  Tiot  to  afflict  him  by  a  stern  denial,  received 
his  vow  of  obedience,  but  immediately  commandc  d  him, 
in  virtue  of  it,  to  reassnme  the  government  uf  the  empire, 
for  the  honor  of  (lod  and  the  good  of  his  j)eopie;  to  whicli 
the  pions  monarcli  humbly,  though  reluctantly,  submitted. 
As  ne  left  no  children,  the  imperial  sceptre  passed  a 
second  time  into  the  hands  of  the  Franconian  dukes,  and, 
after  a  few  reigns,  devolved  on  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Snabia. 

EASTERN    NATIONS    IN    TUB    TENTH  AND 
ELCTEBrra  CENTCIUBS.— A.D.  900-1010. 

Nicephonis  Pbocas*— In  the  mean  time,  the  Greek 
empire  bad  shone  with  great  splendor  under  three  sncces- 
sive  emperors,  Nicephorus  Phoeas.  John  Zimiscesand  Basil 
II..  the  first  of  whom  began  to  reiyn  in  962.  He  was  bom  of 
an  illustrious  family  in  Constantinople,  and  from  bisyonth 
distinguished  himself  in  the  army.  Having  become  a  gen- 
eral, he  sncceeded,  by  his  persevering  efforts  and  vigilance 
nnited  with  valor,  in  expelling  the  Saracens-  from  the  im- 
portant island  of  ('rete,  of  which  they  had  been  masters 
>one  hundred  and  thirty- five  years  (a.d.  'j'he  troops, 

to  whom  he  was  much  end  cured,  raised  him  to  the  thnme. 
after  the  death  of  I{(»manus  II.  He  then  enlarirc  d  his 
])ro;ects.  and.  attackini:  the  Saracens  of  Asia  with  unre- 
lenting vigor,  wrest«'fl  from  tlx  ni  mMiiy  towns  and  several 
provinces,  which  he  reunited  to  the  empire. 

To  these  splendid  achievomonts,  the  zeal  of  Xicephoms 
for  military  discipline  contributed  as  mtich  as  his  personal 
braver}'.    He  kept  his  soldiers  within  the  strict  bounds  of 
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duty  by  the  mo»t  efficaeious  of  all  means,  that  of  example: 
claiming  fur  himself  no  speeial  exemption,  he  easily  in- 
duced others  to  become  equally  patient  and  couiajereous. 
Unfortunately,  so  great  a  vvarriur,  tiie  terror  ol  ail  bis 
enemies,  was  also,  by  his  avarice  and  exactions,  the 
terror  of  his  own  bubjects.  Augmenting  the  laxes, 
and  debasing  the  coinage,  he  seemed  obstinately  resolved 
to  make  all  the  riches  of  the  nation  pass  into  his  coffers, 
Ueace  it  happened  that  many  oi!lcei*8,  even  among  those 
who  bad  been  most  diucerely  attached  to  him,  beiug  now 
exasperated  by  his  injustice  and  tyranny,  secretly  con- 
spired against  his  life.  John  Zimisces,  their  leader,  and 
five  others,  wero  introduced  daring  the  night  in  a  basket, 
and  through  a  window,  into  the  apartment  in  which  Ni- 
cephorus  was  asleep).  He  awoke  only  to  see  the  daggers 
directed  against  his  breast.  The  conspirators  dra&^ged 
him  from  his  couch,  and  stabbed  him  at  the  feet  of  Zim- 
isces,  whom  they  proclaimed  emperor  in  his  place  (a.  P. 
969). 

Zimisces. — Tf  heroic  fortitude  and  courage,  if  the  hi^ 
bitual  practice  of  mildness,  justice,  generosity,  in  a  word, 
of  all  public  and  private  virtues,  ever  could  obliterate  a 

crime,  this  lenity  should  l>e  extended  to  Zimisces,  a  prince 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  among  the  successors  of 
( -onstMM f  inc.  The  Greek  historians  seem  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  be«?towing  n})on  iiini  the  highest  encomiums,  and 
even  the  annals  of  northern  nations  have  praised  this  il- 
lustrious emperor,  who  stopped  their  warlike  and  victori- 
ous hordes.  Fur.  it  was  at  this  jntirturc  that  a  formidable 
army  of  Rossi  or  Huribiaiis,  having,  under  the  ecmduet  of 
their  duko  Wenceslas,  crossed  the  Danube,  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  Bulgaria  and  Thrace,  which  they  ravaged  as  far 
as  Adrianople.  At  first,  Zunisees  sent  his  ablest  generals 
against  them:  afterwards,  marching  in  person,  he  expelled 
the  invielers  from  the  towns  and  fortresses  which  they  had 
taken.  an(l  diiving  all  their  detachments  before  him.  at 
length  forced  them  to  a  general  engagement,  near  the 
city  of  Dorostolis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

Bulgaria  reconquered. — The  multitude  and  natural 
bravery  of  the  Russians  on  the  one  side,  and  the  valor  and 
skill  of  the  imperial  legions  on  the  other,  rendered  this 
^  battle  one  of  the  most  obstinate  and  terrible  in  the  annak 
of  war.   So  great  was  the  animosity  of  the  combatants. 
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that  the  advantage  is  said  to  have  successively  passed 
from  one  army  to  the  utlier  no  fewer  than  twelve  times. 
The  contest  thu^  raged  with  unabated  fury  from  morning 
until  hite  in  the  evening,  when  the  Ku&bians  be<ran  to 
WiiviT,  and  Zimisces,  redoubling  his  efforts  gained,  at,  last 
a  coinplete  victory.  Three  or  four  more  battles,  fought 
"within  u  sliort  time,  saw  him  equally  victorious,  and 
almost  destroyed  the  Russian  forces.  Being  now  deprived 
of  aill  resource,  the  remnants  of  their  army  came  to  tne  de- 
termination of  abandoning  all  their  designs  of  conquest, 
and  of  retracing  their  steps  to  their  own  country.  But, 
while  they  were  retreating,  another  barbarous  tribe  sur- 
prised them  by  an  ambuscade^  and  mercilessly  put  them 
all  to  the  sword  (a.p.  971). 

Zimisces  death. — ^Zimisces,  on  the  contrary,  retunied 
in  triumph  to  Constantinople,  where  he  w  as  received  with 
extraordinary  joy  and  magnificence.  Shortly  after,  he 
marched  against  the  eastern  Saracens,  who  had  availed 
themselves  of  his  absence,  to  reconquer  many  places  in 
Asia.  T'he  arrival  of  Zimisces  once  more  changed  the 
state  of  affairs  :  wherever  he  appeared,  towns  and  for^ 
tresses  were  either  compelled  by  force  or  induced  by 
promises  to  surrender.  When  he  returned  from  tliis  glo- 
rious ex{)edition,  as  he  was  passing  through  a  tract  of 
land  extremely  rich,  beautiful  and  adorned  with  ])alaces, 
he  was  told  that  all  these  belonged  to  his  minister  Basil. 
**  Behold,"  lie  exclaimed,  "it  is  then  to  enrich  one  man 
that  the  state  is  exhausted,  tiiat  the  armies  undergo  so 
many  liardships  ;  that  soldiers,  officers,  emperors,  expose 
their  lives  and  shed  their  blood  in  battles  I  "  These  words 
were,  by  perfidious  friends,  related  to  the  niinister,  who, 
fearing  an  inquiry  into  his  administration,  determined  to 
avoid,  by  llic  Commission  of  an  atrocious  crime,  the  dis- 
grace with  which  he  was  threatened,  and  bribed  the  cup- 
bearer of  the  emperor  to  poison  this  excellent  prince. 
The  fatal  draught  oeing  tendered  and  taken,  Zimisces  felt 
an  inward  flre^  which  soon  manifested  itself  outwardly  by 
carbuncles  and  vomiting  of  blood.  However,  the  sight  of 
approaching  death  did  not  terrify  his  great  soul ;  he  spent 
his  last  days  in  preparing,  by  confession  and  other  relig- 
ions exercises,  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  and, 
after  forbidding  inquiries  to  be  made  as  to  the  autln  r  of  • 
his  death,  terminated  with  the  sentiments  of  an  humble 
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penitent,  a  career  whicli,  with  the  exception  of  one  day, 
tad  Ix  cn  that  of  u  Christian  hero  (a.d.  liCo). 

Basil  11.^ — After  him  the  throne  was  filled  by  two 
brothers,  descendants  of  Basil  the  Macedonian,  Basil 
II.  and  Constaiitine  Vflf.  'I'liev  rciLriit'd  toE:ether.  and 
equally  enjoyed  I  lie  lioncrs  of  the  jjurple  ;  hut  the  exer- 
cise of  the  sii[)reine  authority  was  left  entirely  to  Basil, 
wlio  far  surpiussed  his  brother  in  genius,  ability,  and  a|>- 
plication  to  public  affairs.  He  skilfully  extricated  him- 
Bclf  from  various  rebellious  and  civil  wars  excited  in  the 
begin liin^ar  of  his  reign  by  some  dii^contented  generals. 
He  then  directed  all  his  energies  against  the  Bulgarians, 
who  had  been  so  long  a  match  for  the  empire.  Their 
courageous  resistance  protracted  the  war  probably  much 
longer  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  a  series  of  contin- 
ual attacks  and  bloody  engagements  was  hardly  snflScient 
to  subdue  that  nation  and  its  leaders^  who  defended  them- 
seWes  with  truly  heroic  fortitude;  but  so  obstinately, 
and,  it  may  be  said,  so  cruelly  bent  was  Basil  on  the  en- 
tire reduction  of  Bulgaria,  that  it  finally  passed  under  his 
sway,  with  all  the  treasures  which  the  Bulgartans  had 
amassed  daring  three  hundred  years,  by  war  and  pillage. 

In  the  East  Sso,  Basil  extended  considerably  the  bo-und- 
aries  of  the  empire.  Even  age  could  not  extinguish  his 
martial  spirit ;  and  he  was  actually  preparing  for  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Saracens  of  Sicily,  when  a  violent 
fever  carried  liini  otT  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  life, 
and  the  fifty-first  of  liis  reign  (\.n.  1025).  This  long 
period  Inid  indeed  been  marked  by  many  successful 
wars  and  by  a  firm  administration  ;  but  unfortunately, 
Basil  If.  did  not  know  how  to  win  tlie  afFcction  and 
esteem  of  his  siil)je('t?.  Wliile  lii-  nrmios  were  ('^■orywllcre 
virrorions,  the  pr'f>]i!('  wore  >j:roaninir  under  heavy  taxes, 
and  reliirion  and  humanity  often  condemned  the  actions 
of  the  monarch.  The  fifty  years  immediately  following 
hi^  decea.se  beheld  the  rapid  succ(  ssion  of  lifteeu  em- 
perors, most  of  them  unworthy  of  notice. 

Decline  of  Arab  power  in  the  East. — In  the  mean 
time,  the  vast  monarchy  founded  bv  the  AVabs  had  been 
going  to  decav.  The  indolence  of  the  caliph  of  Bfigdad 
encouiasred  tlie  ambition  of  the  different  f^overnors  of 
provincei  to  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  him,  nnd  to 
proclaim  their  independence.     In  this  manner  were 
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Africa  and  Persia  gradually  severed  from  the  sway  of  tbe 
Abaraides*  Towaras  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  they 
lost  also  Palestine  and  Eg^  pt,  where  the  Fatimite's  (real 
or  pretended  descendants  of  I'atimay  a  daughter  of  Ma- 
hornet)  established  their  domiuiony  under  the  venerated 
title  of  caliphs  (a.D.  972). 

The  Seldjuks. — Aprainst  these  and  others  invaders^ 
the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  called  to  their  asdstance  some  of 
the  TnrKi?h  tribes  stationed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
C;k<pian  sea;  tribes  famous  for  their  exploitp  nndor  their 
leadtT  Seldjuk.  At  first  tho  caliplis  had  r(>ason  to 
applaud  themselves  for  this  measure.  Those  warlike 
tribe?  fought  with  great  valor  and  succoFf?  acaiupt  the 
em-rnies  r»f  the  reigning  dynasty,  and  re-estal)lished  its 
authority  in  several  provinces;  but,  towards  the  year  1040. 
they  began  to  make  conquests  for  tlH^mselves.  Animated 
by  the  favorable  result  of  their  tirst  attempts,  they  spread 
their  wandering  hordes  over  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Pales- 
tine and  Asia  Aiiiior,  and,  defeating  the  Greek  emperor 
Ronianus  Diogenes  in  a  great  battle,  took  possession  of 
those  rich  countries,  whicn  formed  the  renowned  though 
short'lived  empire  of  the  Seldjuktan  Turks.  In  a  few 
yesrSf  Iconitim,  Jemsalem,  Antioch,  Tarsus  and  Nicea 
were  snhdued  by  them,  and  remained  in  their  power  until 
the  time  of  the  Gmsades. 

IREI.AXD,  IMRT1CIJL.ARL.Y  DURIiXiii  THE 
TKKTU  AMU  fil^TENTH  CENTVRlES.'-ii.B. 
M5-I014. 

Retctbking  to  the  liistory  of  western  Europe,  we  shall 
here  speak  exclusively  of  Ireland,  and  by  retracing  for  a 
moment  our  steps  to  more  remote  ages,  we  will  place 
together  before  f  lie  eyes  of  our  readers,  the  chief  events 
which  then  dititiuguished  this  interesting  portion  of  the 
world. 

The  origin  of  the  Irisli  as  a  (Jistinet  nation  is  Lieuerally 
rrf«-rred  to  a  very  hiiih  antiquity,  l^uriui:  a  loug  ]aj>se 
of  centuries,  both  before  and  after  tJie  <  «>niing  of  Christ, 
they  were  governed  bv  kings,  one  of  whom,  rallorl  the 
king  of  T»ra,  was  ^on^i(il'refl  as  t!ie  supreme  ruler  of  tlie 
island.  The  snbordiaate  princes  who  reigned  in  the  four 
great  provinces  o£  Ulster,  I^einster,  Muuster  and  Con- 
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naught,  were  obliged  to  pay  a  tribute  to  that  monarchy 
as  a  sign  of  inferiority;  but,  in  several  cases,  tliev  endeav- 
ored to  render  il  a  merely  nominal  subjection,  while,  in 
otiior  respe'  t>.  they  were  by  right  absolutely  inde])*Mi  lent 
\n  their  own  nspective  kingdoms.  Thus  the  truvt  rnmcnt 
nieut  was  really  pentarchi«'al;  a  form  which,  thonirh 
possessing  several  advantage's,  was  raleu kited  Lu  create 
and  inster  a  spirit  of  disunion,  as  experience  too  often 
fatally  showed  in  the  course  of  n^j^cs. 

St.  Patrick  converts  Ireland. — In  the  fifth  century 
after  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  Ireland  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  the  great  St.  Patrick.  This  truly  apos- 
tolic man  had  the  satisfaction  of  Ijaptizing  an  incredible 
multilutie  of  pagans,  who  hastened,  at  Tiis  call,  to  ex- 
change their  heathenish  superstitions  for  the  pure  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel.  "While,  in  other  countries,"  says 
Moore,  the  introduction  of  Christianitv  has  been  the 
slow  work  of  time  ...  in  Ireland,  on  the  contrary  by 
the  influence  of  one  hnmble  but  zealous  missionary ^  and 
with  but  little  previous  preparation  of  the  soil  by  other 
hands,  Christianity  burst  forth  at  the  first  ray  of  apostolic 
lights  andy  with  the  sudden  ripeness  of  a  northern  snm- 
mer,  at  once  covered  the  whole  land/''*'  Churchefl  arose 
everywhere;  schools  and  monasteries  were  founded,  in 
which  science  and  exalted  virtue  continued  long  to  flour- 
ish. Such  was  indeed  the  renown  of  Ireland  for  sanctity 
and  learning,  that,  by  common  consent,  she  received  the 
glorious  title  of  the  island  of  saints;*'  foreigners  flocked 
to  her  shores  to  be  instructed  in  religion  and"  letters,  and 
a  residence  in  Ireland  was  considered  as  almost  essential 
to  establish  a  literarv  character.  Xot  content  with 
alTording  an  asylum  to  stnniL'''"<  at  home,  the  sons  of 
lUhernia  crossed  the  seas  to  dilfuse  the  same  blessings 
abroad,  all  the  neighhoring  nations,  Kngland,  France, 
(lormany  aii'l  Switzpiland.  ]irofiled  by  the  zeal  and  learn- 
ing of  Irish  missionaries,  and  ilie  most  eelrh'-atrd  inirs- 
eri(»s  nf  science  ]n  tliose  reuiute  ages  were  Xuuudud  or 
improvrd  l)v  Irish  srholars. 

Invasion  of  the  Northmen. — At  iljo  ( Inse  of  the 
ei'_rlith  century,  Ireland  hegaii  [<>  hf  invaded  by  the  Danes, 
those  terrible  Northmen,  who,  for  above  two  hundred 
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Siars,  proved  so  formidable  to  f^cveral  nations  of  Enropo. 
erOy  as  elsewhere,  ruin  and  desolution  marked  the  prog- 

ress  of  these  invaders:  the  country  was  ravaged;  churclu*8, 
monasteries  and  universities  were  phmdered  und  destroyed. 
From  time  to  lime,  it  is  true,  the  Danes  were  boldly 

uttuck»*d  uTid  delVHte<l:  but  fresh  swiirn^s  Piicce*'d««(l.  and 
coTnmitU'd  new  outrai;i*s  and  depredations  ilrronghouL 
the  island.  Thus  fortune  wits  altenuitciy  |)ro{iitions.  till 
the  reisrn  of  Brian  l5oru,  who  canif  Lu  the  thi-one  of  Mim- 
ster  in  ur»5.  This  gallant  hero  soon  compelled  tiit!  ene- 
mies of  liis  euiiiitry  to  llee  before  hirn.  In  1>T<',  he  at- 
tac*ked  Lii.ierick,  of  which  tht^v  had  become  ma^lerb, 
drove  tbeni  ibis  post,  and  pursuiuf^  his  jul \ aiitaj^e, 

piiiied  over  ihtui  Iroui  twenty-live  to  thirty  piu  hed  bat- 
ties. 

Defeat  of  the  Northmen. — Success  so  hiiili.mt  and 
nninierrupLed,  united  witii  truly  royal  qualities,  prudence, 
valor,  magnanimity  and  patriotism,  elevate<l  the  king  of 
Munater  to  the  higher  station  of  monarch  of  Tara»  8ome 
years  after  his  elevation,  he  was  again  summoned  to  the 
neid  hy  a  new  and  formidable  attack  of  the  Danes, 
BegardJess  of  his  adranoed  age,  he  resolutely  marched  at 
the  head  of  thirty  thousand  warriors  against  his  undaunted 
foes,  and  attacked  them  in  the  plains  of  Clontarf^  on  the 
23d  of  April  (a.d.  1014).  The  battle  lasted  from  eiglit 
in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  display 
of  almost  snperhunian  courage  on  both  sides.  It  raged 
most  fiercely  around  the  chiefs  of  either  party,  numbers 
of  whom  perished  in  this  memorable  action,  among  others, 
Brian's  heroic  son,  Morrough,  who,  during  the  whole  con- 
flict, had  performed  prodigies  of  valor;  Brian  himself  was 
slain  in  his  tent  after  the  battle,  by  a  fugitive  Dane. 
Notwithstanding  the.^e  losses  of  the  Irish,  their  victory 
was  complete,  and  the  Danes  were  driven  from  the  Held 
with  immense  slaughter. 

The  battle  of  Cloutarf  iriive  the  deathblow  to  the  power 
of  the  Northmen  in  Ireland.  Of  the  survivors.  «ome 
bade  an  eternal  farewell  to  the  country:  others  submitted 
to  the  government  which  tliey  had  in  vain  eTideavored  to 
subvert,  atid  tiie  remainder,  few  in  nunibcr,  min^^ling 
with  the  mass  of  the  ]io|)uhit ion,  gradually  disajipeared  as 
a  distinct  people.  'J'hus  Wiw  irehand.  through  lier  own 
persevering  ettortrf,  entirely  freed  from  tiiose  terrible  and 
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obatinato  invaders;  an  event  so  much  the  more  irlorions, 
as  thia  very  jn'i  iud  witnesised  their  success  in  England,  of 
which  they  made  themselves  masters,  and  over  which, 
during  three  auccessivu  reigns,  they  ruled  with  ubbolute 
sway* 

Edmund  Ironside. — The  bloody  stru^^gle  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxons against  the  Danes,  their  obstinate  euemies, 
nad  now  lasted  two  hundred  years,  when  £dmuud,  snr- 
named  Ironside  (from  his  great  bodily  strength),  came  to 
the  throne  of  England  in  1016.  This  prince  seemed  des* 
tined  to  restore  the  independence  of  his  country,  having, 
within  the  short  space  of  six  months,  fought  no  fewer 
than  five  battles,  and  gained  nearly  as  many  Tictories 
over  the  Danish  King  Canute.  But  having  been,  through 
the  perfidy  or  cowardice  of  a  certain  Count  Edric,  en- 
tireljr  defeated  in  the  fifth  battle,  the  noblemen  of  both 
parties,  equally  tired  of  this  sanguinary  warfare,  obliged 
tlieir  sovereigns  to  come  to  a  compromise,  and  divide  the 
kingdom  between  them.  Edmund  died  within  a  month 
after  thi.^  treaty  of  ))acification,  and  left  Canute  in  posses^ 
sion  of  all  England. 

Canute,  1016-1035. — The  Saxons  had  no  reason  to 
repent  of  submitting  to  this  foreign  prince.  No  sooner 
did  Canute  see  himself  sernro  on  tlie  throne,  than  he 
beoame,  from  a  turbulent  warrior,  a  ju.^t  and  beneliofTit 
niouarcli.  He  often  laiutMULMl  the  bloodshed  and  misery 
which  the  Hanisli  war  had  inilieted  on  the  natives,  and 
considered  it  his  houiideu  duty  to  compensate  their  snffer- 
iiiirs  by  a  mild  and  e(|uital)Ic  adniiilistration.  He  always 
treated  them  witli  kindness,  and,  plaeinsf  the  people  of  the 
two  nations  oti  a  footini,^  of  equality,  admitted  them  alike 
to  ollices  of  trust  and  emoliunent.  By  this  means,  he  wcm 
the  alTection  of  all.  even  of  his  English  subjects;  while 
he  also  gained  their  admiration  and  esteem  by  his  Chris- 
tian virtues  and  sincere  piety,  of  which  he  gave  a  strik- 
ing proof  on  the  f oUow in occasion: 

Canute  s  character. — Being  one  <lay  near  the  sea- 
shore, his  courtiers,  to  flatter  him,  said  that  he  was  the 
king  of  kings,  the  master  of  both  earth  and  sea.  Canute 
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took  this  o{)poi  iunity  to  sliow  how  much  he  despised  th(  ir 
foolish  ilatiury.  iSitliiig  duwn,  imd  addressing  himself  to 
the  tide  which  was  advuncing:  **I  am  tliy  master,"  lu-ux- 
claimed;  **  mine  also  is  the  earth:  I  command  tlice,  there- 
fore^  to  stay  where  thoa  art,  and  not  to  wove  farther  and 
wet  my  feet/'  All  present  thought  the  king  mad,  to 
imagine  that  the  sea  was  going  to  obey  his  orders:  it  con- 
tinued to  advance^  and  at  length  came  to  the  feet  of  the 
monarch*  Turning  to  his  flatterers,  he  said:  You  see  how 
far  I  am  from  heins  the  master  of  all  things.  Learn  hence 
that  the  power  of  kings  is  very  inconsiderable.  There  is 
indeed  no  otlier  king  than  Almighty  God,  by  whom  alone 
the  heavens,  the  earth  and  the  sea  are  goveriK^d/'  lie 
rose  at  these  words,  went  to  the  church  of  Winchester, 
and  taking  the  crown  from  his  head,  placed  it  on  the 
great  cruciiix  in  the  cathedral,  and  never  more  wore  it 
even  at  public  ceremonies. 

End  of  the  Danish  Supremacy,  1042.— Canute  was 
king  not  only  of  England,  but  of  Dennmrk  also,  and 
moreover  acfjuircd  and  exercised  a  sort  of  jurisdiction  over 
the  Norwegians,  the  Swedes,  the  Welsli  and  the  Scots. 
This  vtist  extent  of  dominion  rendered  him  owv  of  the 
niiirhtiest  Tnnnarchs  in  Kiiropc.  while  liis  truly  royal 
cpiaiities  gained  him  univcr^ul  rt-.-jx-Tt  fi(»ni  ffit  iLXii 
princes.  He  died  after  n  L^lorious  reign  of  ei^hieeii  yt  ars 
(a.D.  1035).  Ifis'  kinj' i(  [lis  were  divided  among  his  three 
sons,  two  of  whnm  mk  ctfci^ively  reigned  in  I'Jiirland, 
iiauii'lv,  Harold  and  JIardicanute.  After  their  dcatli,  the 
Entrlish  liaving  detenu iiird  to  restore  the  Saxon  line  of 
tluMr  monarchs,  Edwaid,  a  brulher  to  Eilmund  Ironside, 
was  recalled  from  Normandy  where  he  had  si)ent  manv 
years  in  exile,  and  with  general  applause,  ascended  the 
throne  of  his  fathers  (a.d. 

Edward  the  Confessor  1042-1066.— If  we  estimate, 
as  Dr.  Lingard  observes,  the  character  of  a  sovereign  by 
the  test  of  popular  affection,  we  must  rank  Edward  among 
the  best  01  princes.  While  alive,  the  goodness  of  his 
heart,  which  he  had  improved  in  the  time  of  banish- 
ment,  was  adored  by  his  subjects;  and,  after  death,  his 
memory  became  an  object  of  veneration  to  posterity. 
The  blessings  of  hia  reign  are  the  constant  theme  of 
inioient  English  writers;  not  that  he  displayed  any  of 
those  brilliant  qualities  which  attract  the  admiration  of 
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the  world,  while  they  inflict  misery  on  the  human  race: 
but  he  exhibited  tlie  interesting  spectacle  uf  a  king  nugli- 
guui  of  liis  j)rivato  interests,  and  entirely  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  his  people.  To  ward  off  foreign  aggression  and 
restore  the  dominion  of  laws^  to  ni  eserve  peace  and  pro- 
mote religion,  were  the  constant  objects  of  his  solicitude. 
He  was  pioud,  kind,  and  compassionate,  the  protector  of 
the  weak,  and  the  father  of  the  poor;  more  wiMing  to  give 
than  to  receive;  more  inclined  to  pardon  than  to  punish, 
and  better  pleased  to  bestow  his  own  revenues  in  acts  of 
charity,  than  profit  by  the  labors  of  his  subjeets. 

Edward  published  a  new  compilai  ion  of  the  statutes  of 
his  Saxon  predecessors,  among  which  those  favorable  to 
the  people  held  the  firat  rank.  Hence  they  were  ever 
after  ealh^d  the  laws  and  rmfoms  of  (ho  (/ood  king  Edward, 
This  truly  good  and  excellent  monarch  died  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  lOOii,  !ind  wm  canonized,  about  a  century 
after,  by  Tope  Alexander  III. 

IVORMAIVS  i:V  1^VGT.llfD-lV?I.MA:n  THE  CON* 

Harold  and  William. — By  the  (bath  of  Kin?  Edward, 
England  \\  i<  repbniijed  into  the  nii>t  ri(\s  of  war.  As  he 
had  (lied  wuiiout  issue,  the  British  sceptic  wiks  claiineil  by 
Beveral  competitors,  among  whom  Harold,  the  chief  of  tlie 
English  nobility,  and  WilliaTu.  duke  of  Normandy,  wero 
the  most  powciful.  Setting  aside  the  question  which  of 
the  two  was  more  entitled  to  the  throne,  both  of  them 
were  worthy  of  it  through  uncommon  qualifleations  of 
body  and  mind,  and,  what  was  very  singular,  each  one 
claimed  it  in  virtue  of  the  late  king  s  wilT  and  :i])point- 
ment. 

While  William  ]  i  l  ared  to  prosecute,  by  arms,  his 
claims  or  his  pretensions,  Haroid,  being  already  present 
in  the  kingdom*  was  the  first  proclaimed  and  acknowl- 
edged as  it  s  sovereign.  But  he  nad  the  misfortune  to  be 
opposed  at  tlie  same  time,  not  only  by  a  foreign  rival,  but 
also  by  his  own  brother  Tostig,  in  whom  he  experienced, 
for  having  been  accessary  to  his  exile  during  the  preceding 
reign,  a  bitter  and  deadly  enemy.  Tostig  visited  Nor- 
mandy, ami  arranged  a  plan  of  cooperation  with  tlie  duke; 
having  moreover  sent  deputies  to  the  northern  princes,  he 
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siicceodod  in  obtaining  iho  aHsistance  of  Ilardracla,  king 
of  Norway.  A  gallant  arni}*  in  a  Ueet  of  three  hundred 
sail,  unexpectedly  appeared,  landed  without  opposition, 
and  subdued  tlie  provinee  of  Northumberland  with  York 
its  capital,  llaroid,  who  was  at  that  time  awaiting  the 
tiireaieneil  deiscent  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  lost  no  time 
in  marching  against  the  Norwegians.  He  overtook  them 
at  Stamford  lirulge,  and  completely  defeated  them  in  a 
bloody  battle,  in  which  both  his  perfniious  brother  and  the 
Norwegian  monarch  were  slain.  'J'he  burvivors  were  com- 
pelled to  re-embark. 

Almost  simultaueously  with  this  great  victory,  intel- 
ligeuce  arrived  that  tho  J^ormans  had  just  landed  on  the 
cooBt  of  Sussex.  William  having  at  length  completed  his 
vast  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  England,  crossed  the 
channel  with  a  fleet  of  at  least  nine  hundred  vessels,  which 
carried  an  army  still  more  formidable  for  the  valor  than 
for  the  number  of  the  combatants.  The  duke  set  them 
an  example  of  wonderful  daring.  At  the  very  moment 
of  ilie  lauding  of  his  troops,  happening  to  fall  on  the  shore, 
and  being  afraid  lest  this  should  appear  to  weak  raiuds  a  bad 
omen  for  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  he.cried  out  with  ad- 
mirable preseuce  of  mind:  "  I  take  i)08session  of  England; 
it  belongs  to  mo:  I  lay  hold  of  it  with  both  hands/'  .\t  tho 
receipt  of  the  fatal  news,  Harold  mustered  his  forces, 
and  led  them  straight  forward  against  the  enemy.  lie 
had  defeated  the  Norwegians  on  the  *^5tli  of  September; 
on  the  14th  of  the  following  month,  he  arrived  in  Fight  of 
tlie  Normans,  at  a  place  called  Senlac,  uiue  miles  from 

The  battle  of  Hastings  or  Senlac,  Oct.  14,  1066. 

— "^I'he  ]u'.\t  day  botli  arniics  prepared  for  bat  lie.  llarold 
posted  his  troops  on  the  derlivity  of  a  hill  in  one  conipaet 
body:  William  niarsliallc*!  liis  host  on  the  opposite  emi- 
ncnee.  and  arranged  with  piu  ticular  care  the  squadrons  of 
lus  numerous  cavalry,  on  vvhi^'h  he  principally  rested  his 
hnpe  of  success.  After  the  usual  discharge  of  arr<»\vs,  tho 
Kornum  knights  fiercely  advanced  against  their  motion- 
less oj)ponents.  The  shock  was  dreadful;  but  the 
Phiglisli  at  every  j)oint  opposed  a  vigorous  and  successful 
resiitunce.  and  their  battle  axe  was  so  powerfully  wielded, 
that  the  aggressors  could  not  prevent  tbeir  left  wiag  from 
being  thrown  into  coufusion.   £ven  a  report  was  spread 
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that  Williuiu  liimsolf  hud  fallen;  and  the  whole  army 
Wiis  beji^inTiing  to  waiver,  when  the  duke,  ridins^  along  the 
line,  exclaimed  :  **1  am  tiill  alive,  uud,  wiih  the  help  of 
(iod,  1  shall  ^jaiu  the  victory.  "  This  revived  the  coirrago 
of  the  Nonnaus,  and  those  among  the  fiDgHsh  who  had 
iacantiousl y  pursned  the  loft  wiug  too  far,  were  intercepted 
and  cut  to  jiieces. 
The  combat  baTing  now  recommenced  with  greater 


by  his  previous  success:  he  ordci'ed  a  division  of  his 
cavalry  to  feign  flight;  a  considerable  number  of  their 
opponents  pursued  thera,  and  were  instantly  destroyed. 
This,  however,  did  not  sultice  to  decide  the  bloody 
oontest.  the  main  body  of  the  English  obstinately 
maintained  their  position,  and,  by  always  opposing  to  the 
Normans  a  solid  and  impenetrable  mass,  bade  defiance  to 
all  their  t»lT(>rts.  The  battle  continued  in  this  manner, 
with  doubtful  sucro-^.  from  nine  in  the  morning  till 
about  sinisi^t.  wbon  lI;ii-ohl,  who  had,  like  \Villiam,  con- 
st.'intly  animaied  his  troops  l)y  word  aTid  oxnmpie,  wns 
shot  l>y  an  arrow  which  ]u'nctratcd  to  the  i)rain.  Jlo  in- 
stantly fell  nmonir  hcajjs  of  t  he  (lead,  and  the  kiuTwledgc  nf 
his  fail  broke  the  sjiirit  of  the  surviving  Knglish:  atdu^k 
they  lied  in  utter  confusion,  dispersed  throuirh  the  woods, 
and  were  pursued,  witii  great  slaughter,  by  their  victori- 
0  18  enemv. 

Such  was  the  ever  memorable  battle  of  Hastings,  w  liieh 
nut  an  end  to  the  Saxon  line  of  monarchs,  and  placed  the 
Norman  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  England.  On  tlie  side 
of  the  conquerors,  more  than  one-fourth  of  their  army, 
which  amounted  to  almost  sixty  thonsand  men,  were  le)t 
on  the  field;  the  number  of  the  slain  among  the  van- 
quished, although  justly  supf)08ed  to  have  been  much 
greater,  is  unknown;  all  agree  at  least  in  pronouncing  the 
victory  of  William  complete  and  decisive.  After  refresh- 
ing his  army  by  a  fevr  days'  repose,  and  taking  the  castle 
of  Dover,  ne  marched  straight  to  I^ondon.  His  nn* 
expected  ])re8enco  spread  terror  and  dismay  among  the 
i)eo])le,  the  nobility  ind  the  clergy,  who  were  there  assem- 
oled;  they  however  received  him  with  expressions  of  con- 
uratulation,  and  offered  bim  the  crown,  which,  after  some 
hesitation,  he- accepted. 


vigor.    William  had  recourse 
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William  I.  the  Conqueror,  1066-1087. — From  tho 
best  and  most  inipartial  liisloiiiins.  it  appears  that  iho 
plan  of  William  was  that  of  a  mild  and  iiuMltTnto 
go\ rrriment.  His  first  acts  tended  to  sooth  the  feel- 
ings and  to  win  the  esteem  of  the  English.  Having 
shortly  after  his  coronation,  made  a  tour  through  tlie 
kingdom,  ho  everywhere  scattered  benefits  around  him, 
and  graciously  received  the  submission  of  his  new  subjects. 
The  j)rivileges  of  the  citizens  were  rather  increased,  nor 
was  any  change  aUempted  in  their  luwtJ  and  customs,  un- 
less imperiously  required  by  existing  circumstances.  It 
is  true  that,  in  order  to  secure  their  obedience^  he  built 
And  garrisoned  castles  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
granted  valuable  rewards  to  his  Norman  followers;  but 
the  former  step  was  a  precautionary  measure  which  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  blame  in  a  conqueror;  and  the 
latter  transaction  appears  to  hare  been  so  far  conducted 
according  to  the  strict  rules  of  justice,  as  to  give  to  no 
Englishman  any  just  cause  of  complaint. 

These  proceedings  however  displeased  the  natives,  and 
William  soon  perceived  that  he  had  gained  neither  their 
favor  nor  confidence.  As  he  liad  set  out  in  the  spring  of 
>10(>7y  to  visit  hid  continental  dominions,  the  English,  no 
longer  awed  by  his  presence,  thought  it  a  happy  opportun- 
ity to  obtain  tlieir  freedom.  Their  feelings  of  aversion  for 
a  foreign  yoke  were  now  lii<;hly  excited  by  tlie  imprudence 
of  the  governors,  whom  tlie  Conqueror  hud  left,  and  who, 
instead  of  adopting  hT^^^vstem  of  conciliation,  nrro^rantly 
oppressed  the  people,  ihe  hatred  of  the  pef)ph/  i]K^rofis<'(), 
discontent  became  genei:^!,  and  rebeiiiou  beemed  every- 
where inevitable. 

William  being  informed  of  all  thif,  refurnctl  to  Eng- 
land with  a  secret  determination  to  crush  by  severity,  a 
})euple  whom  he  conhJ  not  win  by  mihlness.  In  fact, 
from  thii3  time  forward,  he  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  his 
English  subjects,  and  treated  them  with  that  rigor  which 
he  thought  the  right  of  conquest  justified,  lie  obliged 
them  to  extinguish  their  fires  and  candles  at  an  early  hour 
(eight  o'clock)  in  the  evening,  the  signal  for  which  was 
given  by  a  bell  called  the  curJm  {couvre-feu))  nor  were 
tfae^jKsrmittedto'rekindle  their  fires  till  the  morning,  bell, 
wbieh  r#ng  at  four  o'clock.  His  policy .'snfCered  no 
Sngiishmat^  to  hold  anXplac^  of  tmst    By  means  of 
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fines,  land  taxes,  ])anislinu'Ti  i .  and  sometimes  capital  exe- 
cutions fur  criuies  of  jstaic,  W  liiiam  Imd  the  disuoijal  both 
of  property  and  honors,  and  secured  in  his  owu  Jiauds  the 
whole  strength  of  the  nation. 

If  these  measures  terrified  some  of  the  natives,  others 
raised  the  standard  of  insurrection  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  But  nothing  could  surprise  William,  His 
vigilance,  firmness  and  activity  disconcerted  all  the  plans, 
or  bafOled  all  the  measures  of  the  insurgents;  and  his  good 
fortune  so  constantly  prevailed,  that  every  attempt  to 
ruin  his  power,  served  only  to  establish  it  more  firmly. 
He  maintained  it  with  equal  success  against  foreign 
enemies,  the  Scots,  the  Danes  and  the  French,  At  last 
after  having  gloriously  reigned  during  forty-one  years  in 
Normandy,  and  twenty-one  in  England,  he  died  in  1087; 
odious  indeed  to  many,  on  account  of  his  severity,  but 
still  in  point  of  natural  talents,  of  enterprising  spirit, 
of  political  and  military  achievements,  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  first  princes,  and  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
sovereign  of  liis  ai^^e.  His  ])ostority,  either  in  the  right, 
or  in  the  female  Hue,  has  ever  since  occupied  the  throne 
of  Qreat  Britain. 

NOUMANA  IN  ITALY.— A.D.  1016-1060. 

Bejginnin^  of  Norman  power  in  Italy.— The  sub- 
jugation of  Enn^lani]  was  not  the  only  conquest  made  by 
the  Normans  in  the  el(*vo!itli  century;  during  the  same 
period,  otlier  warriors  uf  ihe  same  nation  e(jiially  aston- 
ished Europe  by  tlieir  exploits  in  Italy,  A.  little  before 
til?"  year  lOlO,  forty  Kormans,  returning  from  a  pilgrim- 
ag-  to  tlio  Holy  Land,  happened  to  stop  at  Salernum,  a 
nniriiime  town  of  Campanni,  at  the  very  time  when  it  was 
closely  beseiged  by  the  Saracens.  These  pilgrims  were 
men  of  renuirkabie  size,  warlike  appearance,  and  still 
greater  courage.  Having  penetrated  into  the  town,  thoy 
asked  for  arms  and  horses,  and.  miiking  a  sudden  sally 
against  tlie  besiegers,  slew  many  of  them,  put  the  rest  to 
flight,  and  by  a  signal  victory  obliged  them  to  abandon 
the  siege.  Both  the  prince  and  the  inhabitants  of  Sa- 
lernum exceedingly  admired  their  valor,  loaded  them  with 
presentSj  and  enaeaTored  to  retain  such  useful  varriors  in 
their -counttiy.   Btit  they  refused^  alleging^ that  they  li«d 


CHIVALUY,  ETC. 


foiiLjIit  for  IK)  other  end  than  the  i^^h^rv  of  Cod  and  the 
honor  of  liis  religion.  However,  liie  Italians  prevailed 
u|)un  tlicrn  to  enrry  to  their  countrymen  dilTen*nt  kind?;  of 
excellent  fruit,  as  proofs  uf  the  fertility  ol  the  land,  and 
an  indneement  to  cunie  to  Itnly. 

Tancrede. — To  a  warlike  and  enterprising  people,  pro- 
posals so  flattering  could  not  fail  to  be  acceptahle. 
Many  Normans  Hocked  to  the  ]ioninsuUi,  and,  hy  lie- 
fending  il  asrainst  its  enemies  and  invaders,  bepm  to  ac- 
quire in  that  deiiLrlK[\;l  country  rich  and  honorable  settle- 
ments. Among  liiese  fortunate  adventurers,  there  was  a 
whole  family  of  heroes,  consisting  of  the  twelve  sons  of  a 
certain  Norman  lord,  called  Tancrede,  who,  with  the  help 
of  some  hundreds  of  their  countrymen,  performed  most 
Bnrprising  exploits.  Sometimes  united  with  the  Lom- 
bartls  and  Italians  against  the  Greeks,  sometimes  with 
the  Greeks  against  the  Saracens,  they  became  a  match 
for  all,  defeated  nnmerous  armies,  took  well  defended 
and  fortified  towns,  and  siibdned  extensive  provinces. 

Robert  Guiscard  and  Roger.— Of  these  heroic  broth- 
ers, the  most  illnstrioas  were:  William  Ironarm,  who,  by 
incredible  exertions  of  conrage,  solidly  established  the 
Kormans  in  Apulia  (a. n.  1043);  Robert  Gniscard,  who 
stripped  the  Greeks  of  their  last  possessions  in  the  same 

?iroTince  (1080);  and  Roger,  who  expelled  the  Saracens 
orever  from  Sicily  (1080).  All  these  eoiMjuere*!  terri- 
tories formed,  wlien  nnited,  a  powerful  and  iiourishing 
strite,  which  lasted  upwards  of  one  handred  years.  Dnring 
that  interval,  the  Norman  princes  who  ruled  over  it,  a 
a  nnmber  of  times  defeated  the  emperors  of  Constanti- 
nople, but  were  themselves,  in  the  end,  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  emperors  of  Germany. 

€HITAL.R1\  PARTSC  f  I.ARf.Y  I!V  SPAI\  -RISB 
or  THE  BLlNGOOIt  OF  FORTUiiiAL..  A.D, 

The  af:^c  whieli  iinrnediatdy  preeederl  the  rmsades, 
was  eminently  the  age  of  chivMlrv  properly  ho  called, 
The  order  of  chivalry  was  cunijM^ni  of  Kni^^hts-Errant, 
who  rode  through  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  com- 
plete arninr.  for  the  pnrposo  of  redreHsinsr  grievances, 
and  of  protecting  innocent,  weak   and  afflicted  per- 
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Foiis,  against  iyraun^  and  oppression.  Their  origin  may 
be  traced  to  the  rei^n  of  Charlemu^tie,  or  thereaboutd; 
their  decline  mast  be  referred  to  the  twelfth  century, 
which  gave  rise  to  many  Military  Orders,  of  far  greater 
merit  and  celebrity  than  private  knighthood;  however, 
during  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  nowspeaking,  chivalry^ 
notwithstanding  tho  abuses  that  occasionally  attended  it» 

? roved  truly  buncticial  to  humanity  and  social  order  in 
'.iir<)])c,  especially  wiien  there  was  question  of  defending 

Christians  nirainst  inlidels. 

Ruy  Diaz  the  "  Cid.*' — Owing  to  its  state  of  con- 
stant warfare  against  the  Moors,  Christian  8pain  pos- 
sessed numbers  of  those  generous  knights  ever  ready  to 
shed  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  national  glory,  religion, 
and  justice.  Among  them,  the  foremost  in  heroic  valor 
and  fortitude  was  the  ilhistrious  Uodriguez  Diaz  of 
Bivar,  who,  dnriiip:  the  fifty  la«t  years  of  the  eleventh 
century,  fought  with  woiuh  /ful  sucee^^s  the  enemies  of 
liis  country.  AH  Kiirope  resounded  with  ihv  fame  of 
his  prowess  uii  l  iciKMled  truim]>iis;  of  the  halllcs  he 
had  fouLi:ht.  the  vu-iories  he  had  won,  the  princes 
ho  had  ecjiiijiieied,  the  towns  he  had  Rubducd;  exploit 
80  much  the  more  astonishing,  as  they  were  ellected 
entirely  by  his  personal  exertions,  and  frequently  per- 
formed without  any  assistance  from  his  sovereign.  His 
fame  extended  even  to  Asia;  and  the  Mahometan  king  of  - 
Persia  sent  deputies  to  the  Christian  knight  of  Spain,  to 
coTiijrat uhite  him  upon  his  glorious  aehievemeiUs.  'J^ie 
]ianie  uf  Cid,  or  Seid  (loid),  under  whicli  hu  is  known  in 
history  as  well  as  poetry,  was  given  him  for  the  first  time 
by  the  ambassadors  of  five  Moorish  chieftains  whom  he 
had  just  defeated  in  a  great  battle.    He  died  ui  1099. 

Christian  ascendancy  over  the  Moors. — rt  was 
chiefly  with  the  help  of  this  great  warrior  that  Kinj  Al- 
^  pbonso  YL  succeeded  in  the  most  important  and  difficult 
*  expedition  as  yet  attenipted  by  the  Christians  a^^ainst  the 
Moors.  This  prince  cherished  an  ardent  desire  to  re- 
conquer Toledo,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Goths,  which 
hadh  een  in  the  power  of  their  (  nemies  for  three  hundred 
and  seventy-two  years,  and  which  contained  lu'ai  ly  three 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  No  sooner  was  his  inten- 
tion ma  le  known,  than»  from  all  parts  of  Spain  and  other 
states  of  Christendom,  multitudes  of  warriors  and  knights 
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flocked  to  the  standanls  of  the  Spjuiisli  inonfiroli.  to  gliare 
with  him  in  this  i^i(jriuu8  entorpiiae.  Tiiu  hieiTL'  was  hjiig 
and  perilous,  and  the  defen<  e  was  not  less  \iir()r()us  than 
the  attack.  At  length  the  bravery  of  tlie  Saraceu^  vielded 
to  the  valor  of  the  Christians,  and,  in  the  sprinj^  ul  iU85, 
Toledo,  with  nuiny  other  towns,  surrundi-rrd  to  Alfonso, 
who  made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  and  the  feeat  of 
his  residence,  iublciul  of  Burgos,  the  chief  city  oX  old 
Castile. 

Among  the  foreign  knights  who  had  come  to  unite  their 
efforts  with  thoso  of  the  Spaniards  for  the  achievement  of 
this  great  conquest,  the  modi  distinguished  were  Counts 
Bajmoud  and  Henry  of  Burgaudy^  of  the  royal  family  of 
of  the  Capotians  in  France.  In  every  battle^  they  dis- 
played a  valor  worthy  of  their  rank,  and  on  every  occasion 
evinced  such  noble  feelings,  as  to  attract  general  esteem, 
and  (larticularlv  from  the  Spanish  king*  In  order  to 
secure  their  subsequent  servl*  Alfonso  gave  them  his 
daughters  in  marriage,  and  loaded  them  with  honors. 
The  posterity  of  Raymond  inherited  the  throne  of  Castile, 
and  occupiet]  it  until  it  passed,  by  alliance,  to  the  bouse 
of  Austria,  iir  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Henry  was  invested  with  extensive  power  over  the  more 
western  provinces  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Moors, 
and  thus  laiil  the  foundation  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy, 
so  called  from  Porto,  its  first  capital  (a.d.  lODo).  This 
new  stnt*',  however,  did  not  a<Njuire  the  title  of  king- 
dom, until  f(nty-four  ycai-s  later,  when  Alfonso  Hen- 
ji(jut'Z,  the  worthy  son  of  Connt  llrnry.  liaving  glorii »us! y 
defeated  tiv«»  Saratfj  kin^i^s  on  I  he  same  day,  was  him&oif 
proclaimed  iiiug  by  his  troops  ou  the  Held  of  buttle. 

Pope  Gregory  V  IL  (Hildebrand). — During  these 
civil  revolutions  in  many  pajis  of  ChristtiuitJU],  trans- 
actions of  a  dilTerent  nature  engaged  the  public  mind  in 
Germany  and  northern  Italy.  The  custom  had  been  in- 
troduced in  various  j)laces.  and  particularly  throughout 
the  German  empire,  of  putting  the  newly  elected  bishops 
and  abbots  in  possession  of  their  benefices,  by  giving  them 
the  ring  and  the  crosier,  the  symbols  of  pastoral  authority. 
As  this  ceremony^  called  invesiilure,  seemed  to  imply  the 
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conferring  of  spiritual  jurisiiictioii  by  temporal  prinros, 
it  was,  after  diu'  examination,  jnstiy  considered  as  an  en- 
croachment on  the.  i  ii;liU  of  the  (Minrcli.  Not  content, 
however,  with  exercising  it,  t!ie  emperor  Henry  IV. 
carried  on  a  Fhamefnl  nn*\  most  scandalous  trattic  in 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  bestowing  tliem,  not  on  worthy 
.  candidates,  but  on  those  who  otTered  him  tiie  largest 
sums  of  money.  Pope  Gregory  Vil.  inveighed  against 
these  cryinsr  abuses  with  ardent  zeal  and  miabated 
vigor.  Hut  both  his  entreaties  and  expo  lulatiuns  were 
disregarded  ;  and  tb  •  wicked  emperor,  instead  of  amend- 
ing Iris  conduct,  convened  an  assembly  at  Worms,  in 
which,  with  a  body  of  schismatical  associates,  he  pre- 
Bumed  to  pass  sontence  of  deposition  against  the  pontiff 

Excommunication  of  Henry  IV. — ^This  outrageons 
act  served  only  to  increase  the  zeal  of  Gregory.  He  not 
only  continued  to  govern  the  Church  with  apostolic  vigor 
hot  even  thought  that  his  duty  required  more  than  he  had 
hitherto  done.  With  the  advice  of  a  numerous  council, 
and  takine  into  consideration  both  the  incorrigiblencss  of 
Henry  and  the  repeated  comi)laints  of  his  oppressed  sub* 
jects,  lie  excommunicated  him,  and  pronounced  hira 
fallen  from  his  royal  dignity;  at  t)ie  same  time  declaring 
the  Germans  no  longer  bound  by  their  former  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him.  Singular  m  the  power  may  appear 
which  Gregory  then  exercised,  the  general  opinion  of  his 
contemporaries  admitted  that  it  lay  within  the  sphere  of 
papal  jurisdiction,  and  it  wa*^  supported  by  the  civil 
and  eommoTi  jnrispriideiieo  of  the  time;?.* 

Henry  IV.  at  Canosse.— At  the  news  of  tlie  sentence 
pronoiiiieeti  by  the  pcpe.  the  lords  and  princes  of  Germany 
assemble*!  in  great  numbers,  in  order  to  appoint  unothor 
emperor  in  the  place  of  Ilenrv.    'I'he  distressed  monareli 


•  This  point  lias  he»*n,  from  a  variety  of  imlilic  uml  autlientic  dociiincnts, 
Bet  in  tlie  clearest  lii^ht  by  the  leanietl  and  jndieions  author  of  m  Work 
recently  puhlishi  1  in  Taris.  euli»l.  <l .  **  Pmivoh'  <ln  Pffpr  on  uiof/c7i  ft;jr/* 
It  is  likewise  w»ljdly  proved  by  Count  de  Maistre  (hu  fape,  lirre  11,  ch, 
X.) ;  by  Ahbe  Jairer  (in  bin  IntrodvrtioH  to  the  li/e  o/  iif^ffory  VIl.^  trans* 
l;itf.l  from  tlie  (}f^rman),  et»'.  Niiy.it  is  admitted  l>y  many  celebrated 
Protestant  writers, such  at»  Liubnitz,  He.  Jure  iSnprcinatug,  Vaetteltetc, 
and  even  l>>  the  Infidels  BoUni^broke  and  Voltaire.  This  alone  mnst 
ai>i>  ;u-  Mit^icicnt  to  vindicate  the  eonihict  of  l*ope  (ireKory  with  regard  to 
tlie  emperor  Henry  and  of  some  ol  h'i»  succeiisors  towards  otber  sover- 
tigtiB  o(  the  same  stamp. 
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pen'civod  the  gathering  storm,  and  saw  no  means  of 
avert iiiir  ii  but  bv  a  reconciliation  with  the  .See  of  Kome  ; 
he  therefore  departed  in  great  haiite  lor  Italy,  fully  de- 
termined toefTeet  tliisdesired  reconciliation  on  any  tcrnit^. 
Gre.irory  liad  lelt  lionie  and  advanced  as  far  as  ( Umosse, 
axia^tleof  Lombardv,  on  his  way  to  (ierman\  where  he 
was  expected  by  the  prinees.  Henry,  in  a  jM-nitential 
garb,  ])resented  iiiniself  before  the  <rates  of  the  castle, 
humbly  begging  to  be  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the 
pontiiT,  acknowledging  his  guilt,  and  with  every  murk  ui* 
true  repentance,  expressing  his  readiness  to  give  all  the 
eatisfaetion  in  his  power. 

Gregory,  who  had  more  than  once  experienced  the  in- 
sincenty  and  inconstancy  of  the  emperor^,  kept  him,  bv 
way  of  trial|  in  sunpense  for  three  aays  :  on  the  fourth 
daVy  Jan.  28, 1071,  he  gave  him  an  audience,  received  his 
finbmission,  and  absolved  him  on  certain  conditions. 
Bat  the  repentance  of  Henry  did  not  lust  more  than  fif-  ' 
teen  days;  luiving  assembled  a  numerous  army,  he  refused 
ta comply  with  the  terms  which  he  had  accepted,  and 
resumed  his  former  course  of  violence  against  Church  and 
State.  At  length  the  German  lords,  ili.-irusted  with  this 
faithlesa  and  wicked  monarch,  proceided  to  the  election 
of  another,  and  cho.se  Kudolph,  Duke  of  Suabia,  for  their 
sovereign.  Still,  Henry  remained  master  of  the  empire, 
hi'  cnnijx'titor  having  j)eris!ied  in  n  battle  near  Mersburg, 
a  ft'"  r  three  years  of  n  dispuled  sueee.^sion  (a.I).  l(>>f'\ 

Henry  IV.  besieges  Rome. — Death  of  Pope  Greg- 
ory VII. — Klated  \\  \  \  It  siireess.  tlie  confinoror  rnHrohed  at 
the  head  of  his  troops  into  Italy,  and  besieged  IJome, 
which  he  took  after  a  low^  siege,  more  however  by  bribciy 
than  by  force  of  arms.  He  entered  tlie  LaU  ran  ])ala('e, 
and  endeavored  to  have  the  extajntniunicaled  liishoj)  of 
IJavenna,  Ouibert,  declared  pope,  nnder  the  name  of 
Clement  III.  In  the  mean  time,  Gregory  had  retreated 
into  the  strong  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  he  remained 
secure  till  the  arrival  of  Robeii;  Guiscard,  the  valiant 
leader  of  the  Normans,  who  compelled  the  emperor  to 
retire  with  his  anti-pope.  The  lawful  pontiff  was  thus 
left  master  of  the  city  ;  but,  as  party  violence  rendered 
it  either  unsafe  or  unpleasant  for  nim  to  remain  there^  he 
removed  first  to  Mount  Cassino.  and  thence  to  Salerno, 
where  he  was  taken  dangerously  ill.   In  his  last  moments. 
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he  uttered  tlicse  words  :  **  I  have  loved  justice,  and  hated 
iLii(juiiy  ;  wliereforo  I  die  in  a  fltruuge  land  ; "  *  ufter 
which^  amidst  the  prayers  and  tears  of  the  cardinals  and 
bishops  who  luid  gathered  around  him,  he  calmly  expired, 
on  the  25th  of  May,  1085. 

Henry  IV/s  death. — Far  diilerent  was  the  end  of  his 
violent  persecutor.  The  obstinate  perseverance  of  Henry 
in  the  schism  kept  np  a  strong  opposition  against  him  in 
Germany  ;  even  his  own  sons  oj)enly  revolted,  an  obliged 
him  to  ubdieate  the  crown.  MMie  dethroned  mouurch 
retired  to  Liege,  where  ho  (lied  shortly  after,  like  the 
early  persecutors  of  the  Church,  a  prey  to  excessive  grief 
and  niiaery.  and  hated  by  the  whole  world.  He  had 
reigned  about  fifty  years,  and  during  that  time,  had  be<3R 
present  in  sixty-two  battles,  in  most  of  which  he  was 
victorious.  His  exploits,  his  bravery,  and  his  talents 
niii^ht  have  i)laced  liini  among  the  greatest  emperors  of 
Germany,  had  he  not  disgraced  himself  by  his  perMy, 
and  hv  yielding  to  dcf f.^table  and  unruly  passions. 

Concordat  of  Worms. — The  que.  ti(ui  of  investirures 
was  settled  after  h\s  (hath  ;  iu  the  year  the  em- 

pej'or  lleury  V.  agreed  to  nsign  the  right  of  giving  the 
ring  and  the  croy^ier,  and  this  transHction  was  suieniuly 
coulirmcd  by  the  iirst  general  council  of  Lateran,  iu 

BEMARiiS  ON  TUB  9I1DDL.E  AG£S. 

TRUCE  OF  GOD. 

The  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  are  cnni'nonly 
called  the  middlo,  and,  by  a  uiinicrouB  class  of  writers, 
the  (l(irh  ages.  To  know  whether  or  how  far  thi>^  second 
appelhition  is  correct,  deserves  a  particiilnr  investigation, 
and  will  ho  the  ohjcct  of  flic  following  '•♦'niarks. 

The  Church  the  mother  of  science  and  knowl- 
edge.— In  tlie  iir.st  place,  it  mu^t  be  confessed  that,  a 
short  time  after  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  ignorance 
began  anew  to  greatly  increase  in  Europe,  especially 
among  nobles,  many  of  whom,  being  exclusively  devoted  to 


*  Dilfizi  JitBtitiam  et  odi  iniqnitatem,  propterM  nutrior  ia  exilio. 
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the  profession  of  arms,  even  boasted  of  tlieir  want  of 
instruction  and  literary  knowledge.*  But  never  perhaps 
v:en*  more  Ftrrnuous  ctforts  made  to  keep  alive  the  saered 
liame  of  .^citiicc,  and  promote  the  instnu  iion  of  youth, 
than  wore  made  by  llic  Churoh  at  the  periml  (^f  wliii-h  we 
art'  s[ieakini:.t  H«\-i(lL'S  smaller  ^scitouls  for  children  in 
couutjy  jiarishes.  Hit  re  were  in  lari^e  cities,  in  nionn«tpr- 
ies.  and  in  episcopal  honpos,  various  iiK>t it iit inns  in  which 
a  relish  for  study  and  kannng  was  earefriUy  preserved. 
In  the.-<e,  besides  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  Christian  due- 
trine,  the  students  could  learu  what  were  then  termed  the 
seven  liberal  arts;  Ciramniar,  ]-»ogic.  Rhetoric,  Arithmetic, 
Cieometry,  Astronomy  and  Music.  Many  schools  of  this 
kind  are  known  to  have  existed  in  Italy,  Kn-land.  France, 
Germany,  etc.,  such  as  those  of  Kome,  Lyons,  Taris,  York, 
Oxford,  Fuld,  Katisbon,  Paderborn,!  etc.  Thoy  did  not, 
it  is  true,  possess  men  like  8t.  Basil  and  St.  John  Ohry- 
sustom,  Fenelon  and  Bossuet,  Newton  and  Leibnitz ;  yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  produced  many  learned 
writers  and  eminent  scholars,  wno  might  have  become 


♦  Many  decfs  and  lofial  instrnmonts  of  th<>s<«  aut  s  are  found,  which  ter- 
ntinatotlms:  '*Xiid  the  afoni^aid  lord  tiiUB  dcolaml  I  hat  lie  did  not  know 
how  to  slun  his  Imnl»^  owinj;  to  his  hvinn  a  iiol>l«'itiaii." 

t  See  th<»  de/rc  of  rop;j4*  Euj^t  niuu  II  ,  Leo  IV..  rtc,  in  the  i*ouucil8  of 
ftome,  A.D.  82(i,  HTiil,  etc.  ;~the  canons  of  the  councils  of  Menix  and  Cha- 
]on«*,  A.i».  Jil"";  of  Paris,  h'i!);  of  V'ah  iic<s  .S.V1;  of  Toiil,  M.V.>,  viv.  :uul  tho 
SUituti^  of  lierard,  Aii'hhiKhoi)  of  Tuiin);  of  Uiculfim,  bihhop  ol  ^oissons; 
etc.  Merely  to  quote  one  or  turo  of  these  derreeH ;  the  conncil  of  Tiwl,  In 
the  tenth  canon,  earnehtly  entreats  ju  In  *<'s  and  r«*roinniendH  hishops  to 
establish  every  where  public  wliools,  f(»r  the  teaehinjf  of  both  sacred  nci- 
enee  and  |K)lite  Utemture:  and  HerartJ,  andibishop  of  Town*,  !n  hl«  of 
syno'Iii  al  reifulat ions,  commands  liis  priests  to  have,  as  far  as  they  can, 
8ch(Kds  in  their  parishes.  Not  ion;;  !«ff»rf.  'll!e<Klul|>he,  bishop  of  Orleans, 
had  expres«e<I  himself  thu?.  in  the  'Jinii  A  .  t.  (-1  his  l.-^  Capituitir;  "  Ia-I  the 
priests eHtald  sli  M'hools  in  towns  and  \  illau'<'s  for  the  instrtiction  of  chil- 
dren, :unl  ii'it  refuse  ti>  receive  an<l  tc.u  li  tl.<  .>  who  are  yepionally  .iddres^sed 
U>  tiicm.  But  in  so  doin^,  let  them  ii  ipure  iio  .salary,  nor  accept  anything 
but  what  may  be  voluntarily  and  charitably  offered  by  the  parents.'* 

{  In  Pade!b!>inensi  ei-cl'S'A  ;  nf  Unnif^nint  studia,  quandii  ibi  musici 
faeruuty  et  dialectiei  euituerunt,  rhetorici,  clarique  Krauunatici.  Ubi 
mathematfH  clartieruiit,  et  aatroiiomici  habebantnr,  pbynlct  atqne  ^cornet- 
riei.  \':;^'iiit  M<»ratins.  niaii:nus4pie  Virnjirms.  Snlliistins  et  Statins.  Ajtml 
Tlu>mas«ni,  IHm       dt  i'Kffl,   J'nii.  11,  /.  i,  rh.  Jfti.  n.  2      10/.  11.  cuL  tiiki. 

In  the  sam'j  chapter  and  In  other  chapters  of  the  same  work,  the  learned 
Omtorian  shows  tliat  studies  were  als*»  very  tlourisliin<;  in  the  scliools  of 
Worms.  Paris,  Lyons,  and  sti!l  jnon  in  that  of  Home,  of  which  he  speaks 
at  length,  an<l  then  .says:  *'  Lvi  ils  i-oncludc  that  the  pontitlcal  palace*  of 
Rome  w:is  the  pal a<'e  of  iM>lite  literatwre,  and  the  sanctuary  of  eecU'sias- 
ticiil  I.- ii  ii  tiu.'*  <  IW.  n.  ;^  See  also  ou  this  subject,  Digby's  Agc»  qf 
Faith,  vol.  II  part  iii.cA,  5  and  0. 
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models  for  posterity  in  point  of  literature  and  learning;, 
had  tliev  enjoyed  the  number  of  books  aud  other  advau* 
tuges  which  we  now  lut-sess. 

Disting'uished  learned  men. — Whatever  may  be  the 
diffusion  of  superficial  knowled^^e  at  the  present  day,  it  may 
certainly  he  doubted  w^ieLlier  in  point  of  solid,  profonnd 
and  extensive  learning",  many  junsons  eouUl  be  found  su- 
perior to  such  men  as  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrieres,  a  writer 
of  the  ninth  century,  in  whose  treatises  and  letters  all 
impartial  critics  acknowledge  an  immense  fund  of  erudi- 
tion ;  or  8t.  Brunon,  arelibishop  of  Cologne,  in  the  tenth 
centurv,  whose  biographers  rehite  that  there  was  no  part 
of  Latin  and  (Jreek  literature,  no  braneh  of  sacred  and 
profane  learning,  with  which  he  was  not  familiar.*  The 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  may  be  said  of  the  following 
anthers^  as  their  own  writings  testify ;  AgobarduSi  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons^  who  died  in  840; — ^ttabanus,  archbishop 
of  Mentz,  856  ; — Paschasins  Radbertus,  a  monk^  865 
Bt.  Ado,  archbishop  of  Vienna,  in  France,  875 ; — Anas- 
tasius,  the  Roman  librarian,  880; — ^Hincmar,  archbishop 
of  Rheims,  88:2  ; — Remigius  of  Anxerre,  a  monk,  908  ; — 
Notker,  a  monk  of  St.  Gal,  612 ; — Atto,  bishop  of  Ver- 
celli,  960  ; — Flodoardus,  a  canon  in  the  church  of  Rheims, 
966  ; — Sylvester  XL,  i  )npe  1003  : — Abbo,  a  monk  and  abbot 
of  Fleiiry,  1004;— Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartres,  1029;— 
St.  Peter Damian,  cardinal,  1072  ;— St.  Gregory  VII.,  pope, 
1085  Lanfrancus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1089  : — 
St.  Bruno,  founder  of  the  C'arthusian  order,  1101 ;— St. 
Anselm,  archbishop  of  Can terbury,  1108 ; — and  many  oth- 
ei*8,  equally  belonging  to  the  clergy  or  to  reliffious  orders. 

To  speaK  now  of  laymen;  although  generally  less  fond 
of  study  and  less  instructed,  it  ought  not  to  be  imasrined 
that  they  were  plunged  in  a  state  of  barbarism  and  corn- 
plete  darkness — far  from  it;  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
ni«5tory  of  the  middle  ages  will  rather  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  wiiliout  knowing  how  to  display  tuucIi  ele^rance 
in  their  manners,  and  to  ap])rvciatc  ihe  llowing  ]H'riods 
of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  they  had  iu  their  noble  sim- 


•  /V«f' r  ,*srt^ra/! /?7^r-»v(/!  qiiUlqni.llijstorief,  oratnro*!.  pnntrn  ntqtif^  ph'l- 
osophi,  novum  et  gruiulo  poi.stn  j»uiit,  UiligciitiMsinie  cum  dcxnorilius  riijua 
ruuKpie  lin^SD  pem'nitatus  est.  NnHiun  peniths  erat  studiorttm  libera- 
liimi  ircnns.  in  omni  Crviich  vol  I^atina  oloquontiA  quod  Ingenii  Stti  viTacI* 
tatem  auiugcret.   Apu^i,  Tliooias^.  lib,  cit.  c.'Jl),  n  '6, 
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plicity,  as  much  good  sense  and  jiidgineiiL  with  regard 
to  atluirs  of  real  iiiii>ortaiice,  as  we  liave  in  this  our  ajje  of 
h'ffhf,  and  frequently  more  than  we  manifest.  Tiicy 
kia  w  liow  to  set  a  liigher  value  on  religion  than  on  tem- 
}>oral  concerns,  even  their  own  lives;  they  knew  huw  to 
refer  their  best  aehievemonts  in  the  arts  to  the  honor  and 
service  of  the  Almighty  rather  tlian  to  the  petty  motives 
of  seldsh  gratification  and  human  iipplauae;  ihey  knew, 
too,  how  to  examine  attentively  difficult  matters,  to  reason 
with  accuracy,  to  act  with  prudence,  to  succeed  in  compli- 
cated negotiations,  and  adopt  the  heat  coum  in  }r  i  plex- 
ing  circumstaDces:  witness,  among  others,  the  emperor 
Otho  L  in  Germany;  Kings  Alfred,  Edgar  and  Canute  in 
England;  Hugh  Capet  in  France;  Alfonso  III.  in  Spain, 
ana  John  of  Gortz  and  Luitprand,  the  ambassadors  of 
Otho  L  to  the  courts  of  CordoTa  and  Constantinople. 

Inventions  during'  the  middle  ages.~Nor  did  our 
ancestors  want  sagacity  and  genius  for  useful  discoveries 
and  improvements,  since  many  wore  made  during  the 
midillc  ages.  It  was  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
that  Gerhert,  a  monk  afterwards  archbishop  of  Ra- 
venna,  and  at  lengtli  pope  under  the  name  of  Sylvester 
IL,  invented  clocks  with  a  halance,  which  continued  in 
use  till  pendulums  began  to  he  employed  in  1G50.  To 
him  also  arithmetic  was  greatly  indehted  for  its  progress. 
About  the  same  time,  lanterns,  and  paper  made  of  cotton 
rags,  commenced  to  be  used.  Towards  the  y(  ar  l&Z'Z^ 
Guy,  a  monk  of  Are/.zo  in  Italy,  invented  and  introduced 
Into  the  Chnrch  sin.t:ini,%  the  gamut  or  scale  of  musical 
notes,  by  which  a  ( liild  can  learn  in  a  few  months,  what 
no  person  hefoie  could  iearn  witliout  several  years  of 
study.  With  regard  to  metdumical  art.-,  it  is  enou<,^h  to 
read  the  history  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  1  <''*'.»,  to 
know  what  wonderful  and  <'omplicated  machines  of  every 
description  were  constructed  by  the  first  crusaders,  men 
consequentlv  of  the  mi«ldle  a<res. 

True  character  of  Arabian  culture. — Still,  if  credit 
were  to  he  given  to  certain  authors,  the  inhaiiit nut  <  of 
western  Europe,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  iij  caking, 
were  mere  barbarians,  compared  with  the  Arabs,  to  whom 
alone,  we  are  told,  belonged  the  honor  of  cultivating  let- 
ters and  the  arts  and  sciences.  This  notion  is  alto|;ether 
false  and  unjust.   The  Arabs  indeed,  whether  in  ttfd 
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empire  of  Bagdad  or  in  the  kingdom  of  Cordova,  distin- 
guished liieniselves  bv  a  great  bliow  of  puiilencss  and 
magniticence,  bv  somo  happy  discoveries,  and  the  brilliant 
dreams  of  their  imagination;  but  that  they  were  superior, 
in  point  of  solid  ncquiremeiits.  to  the  Christi;ui  nations 
of  Europe,  it  \vou]<l  bo  difficult  to  j)rove,  and  may  be  justly 
doubted.*  Their  metaphysical  science  instead  of  being  a 
source  of  true  learning,  was  filled  np  with  subtilities 
taken  from  the  categories  of  Aristotle;  their  aatronomical 
observations  were  blended  with  the  ridicnlons  theories  of 
adtrology,  and  their  prejudices  against  anatomy  and  snr* 
gery  greatly  impeded  the  progress  of  the  art  of  medicine. 
Nor  were  they  better  in  historical  composition,  which  was 
characterized  a  bombastic  style,  and  exaggerated  state- 
ments. Hence  the  learned  author  of  a  recent  history  of 
the  crasades,  does  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  plain  and 
unaffected  narrative  of  the  first  crasade,  left  by  some 
Christian  writers  of  the  eleventh  century,  to  the  Arabian 
records  of  the  same  epoch. t 

Christian  architecture  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
— Another  and  still  more  striking  vindication  of  the 
midille  ages  against  the  charge  of  complete  darkness,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  great  number  of  splendid  churches  that 
wore  then  luiilt  throughout  Christendom,  many  of  which 
still  exist;  fur,  as  several  learned  men  have  justly  re- 
marked, the  state  of  architecture  has  alwavsbeen  in  every 
country  a  sure  proof  of  tlic  degree  of  ])erfcction  in  which 
the  other  arts  flourished.  N«>f  onlv  was  tlii?  ndvantacfe 
possessed  i>y  England  during  thereiirn  of  tiit^  urcat  Alfred, 
but  also  by  otlier  countries  under  k*s.s  ftnorabli?  circum- 
stances.   A  little  before  the  close  of  the  tenth  century. 


•  Even  at  the  time  when  arts  and  sciences  were  in  their  most  flourishing 
state  among  the  eastern  Arahs,  namely,  under  Al-Manion  the  son  and 
■eooncl  successor  of  Aaron-Al-Raschid:  that  caliph  was  himself  ohliged  to 
ackn<n\  It'll «4e  Iho  suppiiority  of  Cliristian  scholars  over  his  suhjeots.  In  his 
own  i)ala<*c,  a  (ireek  slavi'.  who  Ii.kI  lormerly  studied  mathematics  in  Con- 
statitlnople,  confounded  alt  tlie  dot  tors  and  maKterH  of  the  court.  llVhlle 
all  present  stootl  astonished,  ihe  slave  said  that  th»  re  were  many  j>crsons 
amoni;  Ids  countrymen  more  skilful  than  himself,  above  all,  a  certain  phi- 
lo8ophi>r,  caUed  Leo,  from  whom  he  had  received  leisons.  In  fact,  m  a 
I'.M.iii.  tcr  ;md  an  astronomer,  Leo  had  not  his  cmial  in  tho  whole  empire. 
The  caliph  endeavored,  but  ni  vain,  by  the  most  tlatteriuif  letter  and  pro- 
mises, to  bring  lilm  over  to  Bagdad :  the  Emperor  Theophllns  would  IMVW 
let  hitn  go.  uor  consent  to  deprive  his  own  capital  of  so  distiugoithidd  • 
scholar. --See  Lebeau,  Hist,  du  Bus,  Emp.  vol.  xvi.pp.  441,  .446, 

t  Mfchautj  ^i«f.      OrolWifca,  r(7i.  i:,2>.  519.-  •  .* 
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lui  opinion  Ijad  l)oen  entertained  by  niaiiy  simple  persons, 
liuit  the  world  would  end  with  the  vcar  UKK),  nor  had  the 
writings  of  ieurntd  men  been  able  lo  remove  that  imag- 
inary fear.  Itut  when  all  saw  the  eleventh  century  begin 
withont  accident,  joy  took  the  place  of  terror,  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  towards  Almighty  God  prompted 
them  to  repair  churches,  or  build  new  ones  still  more  wor- 
thy, by  their  splendor,  of  being  consecrated  to  his  honor. 

Gothic  Cathedrals. — ^Then,  indeed,  arose  in  different 
parts  of  Christendom,  those  Gothic  temples,  whose  ap- 
pearance, at  once  grand,  majestic  and  imposing,  the 
flimpsy  elegance  of  most  of  our  modern  edifices.  Then 
were  laid  in  many  European  cities  the  foundations  of 
those  splendid  cathedrals,  in  wiiich  we  still  admire  the 
symmetrical  rows  of  beautiful  pillars  supporting  immense 
arched  roofs,  the  towering  steeples,  and  a  thousand  other 
ornaments:  monuments  the  more  astonishing  and  worthy 
of  admiration,  as  they  are  found  even  in  many  inconsid- 
erable citioj5,  niid  bear  testimony  to  tlio  grand  idoa.«,  as 
well  as  to  the  7.c:\]  and  piely  of  otir  Kiiropcan  ancestors. 

Conversion  of  Northern  Europe. — Furthermore  it 
was  also  during  tlic  middle  ages  that ,  ihiough  iiiissinnaries 
from  Italy,  (lermany,  France,  Enghnid,  etc.,  northfrn 
Europe  received  the  light  of  the  gos])ci:  that  the  Aur- 
mans,  the  lliintrarians,  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Rus- 
sians, the  Litiuiaiiians.  the  Poles,  etc.,  began  at  the  same 
timo  to  become  Christian  «iiid  civilized  nations.  lUit  how 
could  this,  we  may  ask,  have  been  clTccted  by  any  of  their 
contemporaries,  had  those  contemporaries  been  themselves 
mere  barbarians?  How  could  so  arduous  a  task  ever  have 
been  undertaken  and  performed,  except  by  men  ecjually 
aealoQsand  learned,  equally  possessed  oi  the  heroic  virtues 
and  great  mental  acquirements?  And  indeed,  that  such 
were  the  qualifications  of  the  missionaries  who  subjected 
these  nations  to  the  laws  of  Christianity,  we  leani  from 
all  tho  documents  of  that  period. 

From  this  variety  of  evidence  and  facts,  we  are  certainly 
authorized  to  conclude,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  opinion 
commonly  entertained  about  the  middle  ages  is  egre- 
ffiously  wrong:  and  secondly,  that  it  is  to  the  Catholic 
Churcn,  to  her  popes,  bishops  and  monks,  that  we  stand 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  civilization,  literature, 
arts  and  sciences  in  £arope.    The  complete  revival  of 
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letters  came  from  the  same  source,  and  the  progress  of 
ignoranee.  after  ing  been  vii^orously  o}^puscd  even  in 
the  must  ditUcult  t  ime.^,  was  at  knirth  eflecliially  checked 
(a.d.  11 79-1215),  by  tiie  decrees  o(  popes  Alexander  III. 
uiid  Innocent  11.,  in  the  third  and  fourth  councils  of  Lat- 
eran,  conformably  to  which  decrees,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities beffanto  spring  up  in  overy  part  of  Cnristeudom. 

The  ^*  Truce  of  God.*' — ^Another  excellent  institntioa 
that  owed  its  existence  to  the  middle  ages,  and  for  which 
humanity  was  also  indebted  to  the  happy  influence  of 
religion^  was  the  sacred  compact  usually  termed  the  Truce 
of  Sod,  From  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  century»  the 
feudal  system,  however  beautiful  in  many  of  its  principles, 
had  been  a  constant  source  of  contentions  and  wars* 
Each  petty  chieftain  arrogated  to  himself  an  almost  un- 
limited use  of  force  and  violence  to  avenge  his  wrongs, 
and  enforce  his  rights  whether  real  or  pretended.  As, 
moreover,  vassals,  were  obliged  to  espouse  tlie  quarrels  of 
their  immediate  lords,  rapine, bloodslied  and  their  attend- 
ant miseries  were  everywhere;  nor  could  the  most  peace- 
ful citizens  depend  on  one  moment  of  perfect  security, 
either  for  their  properties  or  their  lives. 

Religion,  by  her  divine  and  universally  revered  author- 
ity, was  alone  capable  of  raising  an  efticacious  barrier 
ai(aiTi?:t  this  torrent  of  evils.  Experience  having  already 
siiowii  ili<^  impossibility  of  stcinrning  it  at  once,  prudent 
measures  were  taken  ^rradiially  to  diminish  its  violence. 
Several  bishops  ordered  uiuler  pemdf  y  of  excommuniea- 
tion  that  every  week,  dtiriiiir  the  four  days  consecrated 
to  the  nieiuory  of  oin-  Saviour's  j)assioii,  death,  Inirial, 
ami  resui"reel  ion,  viz.,  I  i  'Mi  t  he  afternoon  of  Wednesday  till 
tiie  nu^rniug  of  the  fiMiowiug  Monday,  Mhatevcr  might 
be  the  cause  of  strife  anil  cjuarrel,  all  private  lio<tilities 
should  cease.  Shortly  after,  the  same  prohibition  was 
extended  to  the  whole  time  of  Advent  and  Lent,  includ- 
ing several  weeks  both  alter  (iirist mas  and  after  Easter- 
Snnthiy.  This  beneficial  institution,  vvhieh  originated  in 
Tranee  towards  the  year  1040,  was  adopted  in  England, 
Spain,  etc.  and  was  confirmed  by  several  popes  and  coun- 
cils :  nor  must  it  be  thought  that  it  remained  a  dead 
letter ;  its  success,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  remarkable, 
that  the  pious  age  in  which  the  experiment  was.  made, 
hesitated  not  to.  attribute  it  to  th»  interposition  of  heaVeit.. 
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Thus  by  the  exertions  of  occlesiasticiil  autliority,  the  hor- 
r(;r.s  aiul  calamities  of  i'cudui  Mar  began  to  be  l  onsidcralily 
iliminiahed.  Its  ravages  were  restrained  to  three  days 
in  tlic  week  and  to  certain  seasons  of  the  year;  during  the 
intervals  of  peace,  there  was  leisure  for  passion  to  cool, 
and  for  social  Iiabits  to  beeorjie  more  and  more  deeply 
routed.  A  considerable  number  of  davs  and  weeks  allurd- 
ed  security  to  all,  and  all  being  now  shielded  by  this  yacred 
compact,  could  travel  abroad,  or  attend  to  their  domestic 
iiffaira,  without  danger  of  molestation*  Such  was  the 
splendid  victory  which  the  religion  of  Christ  won  over  the 
natural  fierceness  of  the  ancient  tribes  of  the  north;  a  vic- 
tory perfected  also  by  her  influence,  when  the  crnsades 
obliged  these  restless  warriors  to  turn  against  the  invad- 
ing  hordes  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  those  weapons 
which  they  had  hitherto  so  frequently  used  against  tneir 
fellow-Christians* 
18 
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PART  V. 

FROV  THB  BBOIRNINO  OP  THE  C1tU8ADB6  (A.D   1096),  TO  TIl£lB 

KND  (A.D. 

ORIGIN  AND  CAUSES  OF  THE  CRUSADES. 

We  have  now  reached  the  eventful  period  in  which  a 
violent  struggle  took  place  between  two  great  divisions  of 
tlie  globe,  for  the  possession  of  Jerusalem  and  Palestine; 
when  Europe,  shaken,  as  it  were,  to  its  foundation, 
sec  mod  rejpeatcdly  to  precipitate  itself  against  Asia.  The 
better  to  nx  our  attention  on  so  grand  and  interesting  a 
subject,  we  will  be  more  than  ever  careful  to  say  little 
about  contemporary  transactions  of  merely  secondary  im- 
pji'Uiiu'e. 

By  Crusades  are  meant  those  military  expeditions  which 
were  set  on  foot  under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  the  Holy  Land  from  the  oppressive 
yoke  of  the  Mahometans.  Kumerons  and  forcible  were 
the  motives  that  urged  the  nations  of  Knrope  to  enirai^^e 
in  iho^e  expeditions.  New  liordes  of  Ijurbarians  weie 
thruatenini:  to  invale  all  Christendom,  and  required  a 
powerful  barrier  to  chi  rk  their  destructive  course.  The 
Seljukian  Turks  had  cuD  jurrcd.  within  a  few  years,  the 
fairest  portions  of  western  At>ia;  the  extent  of  the  (irct'k 
empire  was  more  and  more  reduced  by  their  usurpations; 
and  the  em]>cror  Alexins  Oomnenus,  harassed  and  dis- 
tressed on  every  side,  eau^'Hy  solicited  the  a-^.sistance  of 
the  Latins  a;4:aiTist  the  comuion  enemy  of  Christianity. 

On  the  otiier  IianJ,  public  indignation  wiis  roused 
throughout  Europe  by  the  daily  recital  of  the  enormities 
which  the  Arabs  and  Turks  committed  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  of  the  cruel  treatment  which  they  inflicted  on  the 
Christians,  whether  inhabitants  of  the  country,  or  travel- 
lers and  ])i]grims  who  went  to  Jei-usalem.  At  this  period, 
a  lively  faith  and  fervent  piety  induced  multitudes  of 
Ohristnins  from  all  countries  to  visit  the  places  conse> 
crated  by  the  sufferings  of  our  Redeemer.    When,  after  a 
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tlionsand  dangers  and  hardships^  they  arrived  in  Pulestine, 
tile  gates  of  Jerusalem  were  opened  only  to  tliose  who 
could  pay  a  piece  of  gold;  aiul,  as  most  of  them  were 
poor,  or  had  been  plundered  on  tlio  way,  they  were  obliged 
to  linger  in  wrctcliedTH  around  the  city  for  which  they 
hnd  left  their  nnt ive  laud  and  every  domestic  comfort. 
Many  died  of  hunger,  or  fell  by  the  suord  of  tiie  bar- 
barians. In  the  city  it>«']r,  they  who  had  l)t'(»!i  allowed  to 
tjuter  it,  wort'  <  x}>used,  iiKc  its  Christian  inhabitants,  to 
all  sorts  of  torments  and  outrages,  some  being  loadt  d  with 
clmin.s,  some  forced  to  draw  a  car  or  a  ploiii^f).  and  others 
cundomm'd  to  an  ignominious  death,  'rhoese  wlio  could 
escape  ami  return  to  Europe,  did  not  fail  to  relate  what 
thev  had  seen  and  sultered;  and  those  reports  hoi  112: 
widely  cirenlaLed,  excited  uui^ersai  commiaerution  amuiig 
liic  i'uUhl'ul. 

riBS^X  GRIJSAD£.— A.D«  1006-1090. 

Peter  of  Amiens, — Such  were  the  feelings  of  Chris- 
tian Europe  when  a  French  priest,  called  Vi  h  i\  ami  sur- 
named  the  He^rmit  on  account  of  his  retired  life,  under- 
took a  pilgrimage  to  Jernsalem.  Seeing  the  cruel  oppres- 
sion which  weighed  down  his  brethren  in  Asia,  his 
lieart  was  deeply  aftlicted;  and,  after  a  moving  inter- 
view with  Simeon,  the  pious  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  he 
prevAiled  upon  him  to  write  to  the  nope,  and  to  the 
princes  of  Earope,  for  the  purpose  of  imploring  their 
assidtanoe,  offering  himself  to  he  his  deputy  and  the  bearer 
of  h>s*l6tter8.  This  measui'e  being  readily  adopted,  Peter 
set  ont  from  Palestine,  crossed  the  seas^  and,  landing  on 
the  Italian  coast,  hastened  to  the  pope,  Urban  II.  The 
pontiff  received  him  with  kindness,  listened  to  him  with 
emotion,  praised  his  devotedness  and  zeal;  and,  as  ho 
himself  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  opposing  the 
alarming  progress  of  the  infidels,  and  of  rescuing  the 
eastern  Christians  from  oppression,  he  commissioned 
Peter  to  go  forward  and  preach  everywhere  in  favor  of  the 
speedy  deliverance  of  Jerusalem. 

Councils  at  Placentia  and  Clermont. — The  gen- 
erous hermit  was  eminently  qualified  for  this  nol)]o  oftlce. 
Though  poorly  clothed  and  of  mean  appoarnnee.  he  wns  a 
man  of  elevated  miud,  great  energy  oX  soul  and  heroic  seii- 
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timents;  his  pathetic  ami  orlowing eloquence  readily  fonnd 
its  way  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  He  travelled  through 
Italy,  France  and  other  countries,  connnimicntiiii,^  to  all  by 
his  preaching  anil  his  exhortatintis.  tlie  zeal  with  which  he 
himself  w:vs  animated.  Tlie  ])()]k'  s(xni  followed  hiin.  and, 
after  a  first  council  held  at  Placentia  in  Italy,  appointed 
for  the  final  docisioii  another  to  be  cek^hratod  at  Cler- 
mont in  France  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1U95. 

The  asseuibly  met  at  tiie  time  and  place  which  had  heen 
as^ii^ned,  and,  from  the  great  number  of  biiliups,  princes, 
dukes,  and  other  distinguished  persons  who  c<)mpo8ed  it, 
together  with  an  immense  crowd  of  spectators,  it  might 
be  considered  a  general  convention  of  Chnsiendom. 
Peter  the  hermit  having  first  spoken  with  his  usual  ardor 
in  favor  of  the  holy  war,  Pope  Urban  delivered  an  el- 
oouout  and  animated  discourse,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
wiiole  assembly  spontaneously  exclaimed:  Ood  toiUs  U; 
God  with  ii*  Most  of  those  who  were  present  hastened 
to  bo  enrolled  for  the  sacred  expedition.  They  wore,  in 
token  of  their  holy  cause,  a  cross  made  of  red  stuff, 
and  commonly  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder;  whence 
originated  the  name  of  Crusaders  and  Crusade. 

The  cntiiusiasni  spread  rapidly  through  the  cities  and 
states  of  Christendom.  Those  who  in  the  council  of  (Jler- 
mont,  had  listened  to  the  animating  voice  of  the  pontifT, 
on  their  return  to  their  homes  diffused  a  similar  fer- 
vor among  their  countrymen.  Thousands  and  thousands 
flocked  to  the  banner  of  the  cross  from  every  part  of 
Europe,  particularly  from  Franco  and  Italy  where  all 
ranks  manifested  the  greatest  eagerness  to  share  in  the 
crusade,  anrl,  forgetting  their  private  quarrels,  began  to 
prepare  for  their  departure  into  the  East. 

Leaders  of  the  First  Crusade. — Among  the 
princes  who  engaged  themselves  in  the  holy  war  at  the 
Iiead  of  their  vassals  and  snlijeels,  the  most  illustrious 
were:  Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse;  Kobert,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  brother  of  the  king  of  England;  Hugh  the 
Great,  count  of  Vermandois,  and  brother  of  the  French 
king;  Ste])hen,  count  of  liluis;  Robert,  carl  of  Flanders; 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lorraine,  with  his  two 
brothers  Eustace  and  Baldwin;  and  liohemond,  prince 
of  Tarentum.  with  his  heroic  nephew,  Tancred,  the  very 
persouificatiou  of  ancient  chivalry.    Warriors  like  these 
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might  hare  conquered  the  world,  had  there  heen  stricter 
discipline  and  order  among  their  troops,  and  better  under* 
standing  among  themselves;  but  this  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected from  so  many  different  nations,  and  from  so  many 
princes  independent  of  each  other,  and  all  worthy  of  the 
chief  command. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon.— One  of  them,  howeyer,  God« 
frey  of  Bouillon,  without  being  invested  with  the  title  of 
commander-in-chief,  generally  held  the  first  rank  in  the 
army,  in  consequence  of  his  reputation  for  unblemished 
virtue  and  extraordinary  valor.  Although  he  was  not, 
by  birth,  either  the  most' conspicuous  or  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  lords  who  headed  the  crusade,  he  brought  to 
the  field  no  fewer  than  ninety  thousand  chosen  troops, 
whom  the  reputation  of  his  uncommon  merit  had  gath- 
ered to  his  stfindard.  The  whole  nninber  of  the  crnsadera 
may  have  amounted,  in  the  bet^inning-.  to  sovcn  or  vi^ht 
hundred  thousand,  havino;  among  thoni,  as  l(^<;ate  of  tlio 
po})e,  tlio  celebrated  bishop  of  Puy,  Adhemar  (k*  Mont^  il. 
a  prelate  equally  renowned  for  his  consummate  prudence 
and  tender  piety.  At  the  close  of  winter,  iljey  set  out 
from  various  points,  and  advanced  towards  the  East  l>y 
dillerent  routes.  The  first  bodies  that  marched  for- 
ward, heinis^  destiuiie  of  discipline,  met,  with  few  excep- 
tions, a  diisustrons  fate.  Some  of  them,  as  soon  as  tliey 
entered  Asia,  fell  by  the  swordri  of  the  Turks;  others 
could  not  even  reach  the  ra}»ital  of  the  (ireek  eiiipire, 
but  were  slain  in  their  march  through  Hungary  and  Ibii- 
g aria,  by  the  inhabitants  whose  attacks  they  had  provoked 
by  their  own  excesses  (a.d.  1096.) 

Arrival  at  Constantinople. — The  principal  leaders 
of  the  expedition  acted  with  more  prudence,  and  arrived 
in  safety  at  Constantinople,  which  nad  been  selected  for 
their  general  rendezYOUS.  Here  they  met  with  an  un- 
foreseen obstacle.  The  Greek  emperor,  who  had  expected 
only  some  bodies  of  troops  to  assist  him  in  repelling  the 
Turks,  could  not  see  sucn  a  multitude  of  warriors  cover- 
ing his  empire,  and  so  formidable  a  force  encamped  under 
the  very  walls  of  his  capital,  without  apprehending  an 
attack  against  himself.  Id  his  perplexity,  he  resolved  to 
adopt  towards  the  crusaders  a  course  of  dissimulation  and 
craniness,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  usual 
courage,  generosity  and  other  noble  qualities  of  Alexius. 
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He  loaded  the  chiefs  with  presents,  used  every  means  in 
his  power  to  attach  thorn  to  his  interest,  and  makiug 
them  fair  promises  of  powerful  aid,  gave  directions  that 
vessels  shouid  be  prepared,  with  the  utmost  despatch,  to 
convey  them  across  the  Bosphorns  to  the  Asiatic  coast. 

Attack  upon  the  territory  of  the  Sultan  of 
Iconium. — 'I  he  Cli'ristian  army,  eonsisitingf  of  about  six 
Inindred  thousand  inori,  about  (nic-sixth  cavalry,  directed 
their  march  to  the  diief  city  of  Hithynia.  This 

town,  famous  for  the  reception  it  formerly  irave  to  the 
Fathers  of  two  general  council?,  was  now  in  the  power  of 
the  Turki.sli  Sultan  Kilidiri  Arslami,  or  Soli  man  tlie 
younger:  a  prince  highly  couimendablc  for  the  iuexhaust- 
ihlo  resources  of  his  genius  ami  the  unshaken  Hrnniess 
of  his  eliaracter.  At  the  head  of  a  numerous  bo<ly  of 
cavalry,  he  moved  ftn-ward  to  protect  his  ca|)ilal.  l^iri- 
ous  and  repeated  attacks  were  made  against  tlie  Christian 
camp,  but,  after  prodigious  efforts,  the  crusaders  re- 
mained masters  of  the  field,  and  bore  off  the  spoils. 
Soliman  himself  could  not  forbear  admiring  the  lion-like 
courage  of  the  Christian  leaders,  who,  with  a  thousand 
lances,  would  often  break  and  put  to  flight  twenty  times 
that  number  of  Turkish  troops.  Thus  repulseii  with 
great  loss,  be  retired  to  a  distance  in  order  to  collect  new 
forces,  and  attack  the  Christians  at  their  departure  with 
greater  advantage. 

Sieg'e  of  Nice. — The  siege  was  now  carried  on  with 
unabated  vigor,  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged  making 
use  of  all  the  resources  that  military  .^^eience  had  hitherto 
devised  for  the  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places. 
Besides  a  double  wall  and  a  numerons  garrison,  the  city 
was  protected  on  one  side  by  large  ditches,  and  on  the 
otiicr,  by  the  lake  Ascanius:  but  the  Christian  warriors 
were  not  to  he  stopped  or  dispirited  by  these  obstacles. 
'IMh\v  at  leugih  succeeded  in  prevent iunr  all  access  to  the 
t'twn.  even  bv  tin*  hike;  and  CouiU  llsivmond  undermined 
one  (if  tlio  prineij)al  towers.  Xicr.  rediUMi'd  to  the  last 
extremily,  was  nn  tlio  point  of  !v  ing  stormed,  when  the 
ilags  of  the  Greek  emperor  ^uiidenly  appeared  on  the 
walls,  Alexius,  by  private  embassicF.  having  prevailed 
upon  the  inhabitants  to  surrender  to  liirn  rather  than  to 
Franks.  This  artful  conduet  liighly  displeased  the 
cru.  aders:  still,  not  to  break  their  treaty  with  the  Greeks, 
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nor  be  diverted  from  the  main  object  of  their  enterprise, 
they  consented  to  leave  the  town  ui  the  hands  of  Alexius; 
for  they  hud  previously  promised  him  to  conquer  in  his 
name,  and  to  restore  the  cities  vhich  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  empire  of  Constantinople,  on  condition  that 
he  should  aid  them  in  the  coiiqucst  of  the  Holy  Laud. 

Baldwin  founds  the  principality  of  Edessa.  -A^^, 
however,  the  Greelc  monarch  sooit  evinced  little  inclination 
to  fulfil  his  own  promises,  the  Latin  lords  thonglit  tliem- 
selves  no  longer  bound  by  the  treaty.  iSljortly  after  llie 
reduction  of  Nice,  they  began  to  occupy  the  cities  of 
Asia-Minor  and  8yria,  to  leave  garrisons  in  them,  aTul  a{)- 
point  governors  in  their  own  name.  Tarsus  and  the  rest 
of  (Jiiicia  were  alrc.uly  in  their  possession,  whi  n  Baldwin, 
tho  brntticr  of  Godfrey,  led  off  a  detached  body  of  cru- 
saders  t'jwardf:  the  nortli,  and  traversed  a  lariie  tract  of 
country  inliabited  cTitircly  by  Christians,  till  Ik*  ranio  to 
the  Kuphratc.-^.  Tlic  citi/cns  of  Edessa,  in  Me><){H>tuniia, 
as  soon  as  Ihov  lieard  of  hi>  firrival.  invited  him  to  take 
them  nn<!tM*  bis  jtr(»t('(  t ion.  lie  cheerfully  ac-cdrd  (o 
their  recjuc^t,  assunjctl  soveri  iLrn  power  among  them,  and 
establisbod  a  princii>ality.  \vlii<  h  stood  until  the  year 
1144,  \Uit'n  it  wafs  subdued  by  the  iamous  chieftains 
Zencfhi  ;iT)d  Nouradin. 

Victory  of  the  crusaders  at  Dorylaeum.^ — A  little 
before  the  di'part II If*  of  iialdwin.  tho  erusadcrs  were  ex- 
popf'd  to  a  greater  <langer  than  thcv  had  \vi  encounti  ix  d. 
A-  they  were  marching  in  two  gnat  divisions,  the  less 
numerous  body,  commanded  by  Robert  of  Normundy. 
Bohemond  and  Tancnd,  was  suddenly  attacked  near 
Doryl«um  in  Phry^na,  by  a  countless  multitude  of  Turks, 
Persians  and  Arabs,  who  covered  all  the  hills  and  plaius 
as  far  as  the  sight  conld  extend.*  Bohemond  instantly 
sent  messengers  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  to  the  other 
princes,  wliom  he  knew  to  be  near,  to  inform  them  of  the 
danger  with  which  he  was  threatened.  In  the  interim, 
he  c^rew  np  his  forces  as  well  as  the  spot  permitted,  and, 
at  their  head,  together  with  Dtiko  Robert  and  Tancred, 


•  Th*>  n'inibf»r  of  tho  Turks  and  Pt^rslnn?  i«;  beli<»v«d  to  havp  amotuited 
to  nearly  two  hundred  thouftaiid  men,  all  ou  horst^back;  a»  to  the  Arabs, 
says  a  contftmporary  historian  who  wsiji  [»reiiem  at  tha  battle,  so  great  waa 
their  multitude,  that  God  alone  could  count  them. 
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exerted  all  his  courage,  to  reeist  the  shock  of  the  enemy,- 

The  battle  lasted  for  many  hours ;  but  about  noon,  the 
Christtans,  forced  back  by  the  multitude  that  pressed 
upon  them,  and  exhausted  by  heat,  thirst  and  fatigue, 
began  to  give  way  before  the  Saracens,  and  their  defeat 
seemed  inevitable,  when  repeated  shouts  and  a  cloud  of 
dust  rising  from  behind  the  hills,  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  main  b^  lv  of  the  crusaders. 

Godfrey.  lIugii-tiu'-(J rout,  and  Robert  of  Flanders,  had 
taken  the  lead  with  lifty  thousand  cavalry;  Raymond  of 
Toulonst^  and  Adheniar  of  Puy  were  follownng  as  rapidly  jis 
ossible  with  the  rest  of  the  army.  Each  one  marshaiied 
is  troops,  as  they  came  up;  and,  after  tlio  !isnal  cry, 
**Uod  wills  it,"  ail,  with  levelled  lances,  advani-etl  ai^ainst 
the  Turks,  who  vainly  endeavored  to  maintain  the  superi- 
ority vVhieh  they  had  acijuired.  Unable  to  withstand  the 
char<re  of  tho  Latin  chivalry,  the  infidels  fled  in  disorder, 
and  abandoned  to  the  Christians  their  camp  with  all  their 
provisions  and  treasures  (a.  d.  1097). 

The  loss  of  the  crusailers,  after  so  long  and  severe  a 
battle,  was  less  than  might  have  been  anticipated;  only 
four  thonsan<l  of  them  are  said  to  have  fallen,  and  m  ;irly 
all  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day.  The  loss  of  iliu  'i'urks 
was  far  more  considerable,  as  it  amounted  to  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  soldiers  and  three  thousand  officers, 
with  several  of  their  Konerals.  Those  who  escaped, 
spread  themselves,  by  the  orders  of  Soliman,  in  large 
hands  over  the  oountiyy  and  hopeless  of  defending  it  any 
longer,  began  to  waste  and  destroy  everything  in  their 
way.  When  the  crusading  armies,  after  some  days  of 
repose,  resumed  their  march,  they  found  themselves 
obliged  to  traverse  large  tracts  which  had  been  com- 
pletely ravaged  by  the  enemy.  There,  in  barren  plains  or 
narrow  defiles,  under  a  scorching  sun,  and  without  water 
to  quench  their  thirst,  thousands  sunk  under  the  weight 
of  fatigue  and  sickness,  and  most  of  the  horses  perished* 
Still,  the  survivors  marched  with  an  unshaken  resolution, 
and  at  length  reached  a  better  country*  After  subduing 
many  towns,  and  defeating  many  parties  of  Turks,  they 
saw  tliemselves  in  the  midst  of  delightful .  plains,  near 
the  ?reat  and  well  fortified  city  of  Antioch,  the.  capital  of 
Syria. 
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Stegre  of  Antioch. — ^In  a  council  of  war  held  by  the 
leaders,  it  was  thought  unsafe  to  leave  so  important  a 
.  i)lace  behind  them.  Accordingly,  they  resolved  to 
besiege  it;  an  undertaking,  which  the  strength  of  the 
ramparts,  the  valor  of  the  garrison,  and  the  impru- 
dence of  the  crusaders,  rendered  both  ttdious  and  ditli- 
cnlt.  At  first,  many  of  the  Christians^  delighted  with 
the  beauty  of  the  land,  spread  themselves  without  pre- 
caution through  the  neighboring  plains,  where  they  were 
surprised  and  slaughtered  by  the  Turks.  Others,  forget- 
ting their  duty  and  the  hiws  of  tlu'  Gospel,  gave  them- 
selves  up  to  many  disorders,  which  God  did  not  delay  to 
punish,  want  of  food  during  winter,  continual  rains  and 
other  calamities  having  soon  caused  the  death  of  many, 
and  made  others  repent  of  their  excesses.  At  length,  the 
united  exertions  of  the  princes  and  ricrjzy  put  an  end  to 
those  evils.  AhtiTifhmce  returned  wii h  t hu  sprin^^ ;  the 
courasre  of  the  troops  w;is  revived  with  the  reHtonitioii  of 
good  order  ami  dix  i pline;  and  tiie  Moslems  were  repul>ei], 
whenever  tliey  atteiiipied  lu  atlaek  the  ('hri>iian  caiiij>, 
whether  from  tiie  lowu  or  from  the  iiei<zhi)oriiii:  eountrv. 
On  one  oeca-^ion.  particularly,  they  weri'  eni in  lv  defeated, 
and,  by  the  vigorous  elTorlb  of  the  Christian  kiiiirhu,  ex- 
perieneed  such  slaughter,  as  to  h^se  twelve  of  tiieir  gen- 
erals ealled  emirs,  and  fifteen  hundred  of  their  most  dis- 
tinguished warriors,  besides  a  nuiltitudc  of  others  who 
were  drowned  in  the  river  Orontes. 

Still,  Aniioch  cunijimed  to  resist  with  undaunted  obsti- 
nacy. Every  means  employed  by  the  crusadew  to  destroy 
its  mighty  bulwarks,  proved  meflectuah  and  all  their 
efforts  might  ultimately  have  failed,  but  for  the  follow- 
ing circumstance.  Tho  prince  of  Tarentum  had  of  late 
opened  a  secret  correspondence  with  a  Mussulman  officer 
named  Phlronz,  forroerlj^  a  Christian,  who  was  invested 
with  the  chief  command  in  three  of  the  princinal  towers 
that  defended  Antioch.  By  splendid  promises,  Bohemond 
succeeded  in  inducing  this  officer  to  deliver  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  Christians.  The  plan  was  eoncerted  between 
them;  the  darkness  of  a  stormy  night  facilitated  its  cxeeu- 
tion;  and  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  army,  being  int  reduced 
into  the  city,  took  possession  of  it  on  the  third  of  June, 
1098.  At  the  break  of  day,  Bohemood  planted  his  banner 
on  one  of  the  highest  towers,  and  was,  by  common  assent,. 
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acknowleflgcd  sovereign  of  Antioch  and  its  dependencies^ 
under  the  title  of  prince. 

Kerboga,  Emir  of  Mosul.— The  joy  of  the  cnisad-  - 
ers  at  this  valuable  conquest,  was  in  a  very  short  time 
dampened.  They  had  not  yet  sabdned  the  citadel^ 
into  which  a  great  part  of  the  garrison  had  retired, 
nor  taken  measures  to  procnre  tne  necessary  supplies 
of  provisions,  when  they  saw  themselves  besieged  by 
an  army  nmcli  more  nuruerous  than  their  own.  It  con- 
sisted of  three  hundred  and  sixty  tlioiisand  mm,  whom 
the  Persian  sultan  sent  to  the  reVn'f  of  Anliocli,  under 
the  command  of  Kerboga,  prince  of  Mosul.  This  general 
manifested  on  every  occasion  the  greatest  contempt  for  tho 
crusaders,  and,  having  arrived  too  late  to  preserve  the 
city  from  their  invasion,  lie  considered  them  as  so  many 

Sufferings  of  tiie  crusaders. — Everything,  at  first, 
seemed  to  favor  liis  desiirn.  After  a  few  days,  the  crusad- 
ers, having  cour^iiiued  all  tlie  provisions  in  Antioch  were 
exposed  to  a  nio>t  dreadful  famine,  so  f:ir  as  to  eat  tho 
flesh  of  horses  and  camels,  afterwards  leaves  of  trees,  and 
boiled  leather.  Such  wms  the  eveess  of  their  niiserv.  that 
many  of  these  renowned  warriors,  even  amon^  the  barons 
and  kniirhts,  after  having  resolutely  endured  a  thousand 
other  hards'ii[)s.  now  lost  courage,  abandoned  their  eolors, 
and  lied  from  Aiitiocli.  Both  the  strength  and  resources 
of  those  who  remaineil,  wore  exhausted.  Several  of  the 
chief  lords  themselves  were  reduced  to  absolute  betrirarv, 
and  became  completely  dependent  on  the  l>onnty  of 
Godfrey  even  for  their  food,  till  he  himself  having  killed 
his  last  horse,  had  nothing  more  to  give.  Moiinung,  con- 
sternation and  death  reigned  throughout  Antiocli,  and 
the  whole  city  seemed  destined  to  become  the  sepulchre 
of  the  Christian  soldiers;  nor  could  the  princes,  either  by 
exertions  or  entreaties,  stimulate  them  to  new  combats. 

In  this  desperate  state  of  things,  the  evil  suggested  its 
remedy.  The  crnsaders.  deprived  of  all  human  assistance, 
placed  their  hopes  in  heaven;  and,  in  the  abyss  of  misery 
to  which  they  were  reduced,  they  received  with  the 
greatest  alacrity  every  token  and  mark  of  the  return  of 
God's  special  protection,  their  warlike  enthusiasm  being 
particularly  etfcited,  as  many  authors  relate,  by  tho  discov- 
ery of  the  lance  which  had  pierced  the  side  of  our  Saviour, 
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In  the  mear while.  Tancred,  ever  foremost  in  heroic  feel- 
ings and  actions,  pledged  himself  with  an  oath  not  to  turn 
back  from  the  r()ad  to  Jerusalem,  so  long  a^s  he  should  be 
followed  by  sixty  kniglits;  and  the  whole  army,  imiiating 
his  example,  took  the  same  oath.  Furthermore,  the  uncji- 
pected  discovery  of  some  provisions  in  the  city  increased 
the  confidence  and  restored  the  strength  of  the  soldiers  of  . 
the  cross.  Their  activity,  resolution,  and  energy  reap- 
peared; they  felt  in  themselves  the  same  intrepid  ardor 
wbich  they  had  displayed  in  former  battles,  and  loudly 
asked  to  be  led  against  the  enemy. 

Victorious  sally  of  the  crusaders. — ^The  princes 
lost  not  a  moment.  The  gates  of  Antioch  vere  thrown 
open^  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth  of 
June,  one  hundred  thousand  emaciated  but  brave  warriors 
were  seen  marching  out  with  noble  assnranoe,  while  the 
banks  of  the  Orontes  and  the  neighboring  hills  rebounded 
witfi  their  usual  battle  cry,  **God  wills  it;  God  wills  it.*' 
Kerboga  did  not  imagine,  at  first,  that  the  crnsaders 
could  entertain  the  thought  of  fighting,  and  believed  they 
were  coming  to  implore  his  clemency.  His  illusion  having 
soon  van ished,  he  hastened  to  draw  up  h  i?;  n ii Tiiberless  squad- 
rons in  battle  array,  and  made  several  skilful  movements 
for  the  purpose  or  snrroniiding  the  comparatively  small 
host  of  tlio  crusaders.  The  Christians,  on  their  sido.  with 
little  attention  to  the  ordinarv  arts  of  warfare,  mniiiiued 
to  march  on,  their  courage  inoroasing  rather  iliaii  nimin- 
i?hinrr:  till,  bavins:  come  wit  liin  iiowshot  nf  th<'  Persians, 
aftf'i'  the  claiioiis  and  trumpets  had  sounded,  they  rushed 
against  the  eneniv. 

Kerboga's  signal  defeat. — 'Hum  oi  ly  <li(l  Kerbrga 
and  his  troops  jHTccivi^  wliat  port  <»f  heroc^s  wcrr  TancnMl, 
Godfrev,  lliiirh-tlio-drcat .  the  duke  of  Normandy  and  iho 
earl  of  Flanders,  whof^e  swords  flashed  witli  the  rapidity 
of  lightning.  As  the  other  chiefs  arrived,  they  also 
threw  themselves  into  the  thickest  of  the  bailh".  and 
the  fight  had  scareely  lasted  one  hour,  when  the  infidels 
began  to  waver.  They  endeav(<]-ed,  but  in  vain  to  stop 
the  (-hristian  soldiers  by  setting  the  weeds  on  fire;  noth- 
ing could  damp  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crusaders;  the 
Persian  columns  T\ere  driven  forward,  broken  and  routed 
with  dreadful  slaughter.  In  vain  too  did  their  roost 
courageous  warriors  attempt  to  rally  upon  a  hill  behind  a 
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deep  ravine;  the  Christian  knights,  hurried  on  bj  almost 
Bttperhnman  valor>  followed  them  across  the  precipice,  and 
t)ieir  victorious  swords  destroyed  all  who  dared  await  their 
approach.  The  Persians  were  scattered  iii  every  direction 
through  the  woods  and  hollows;  and  the  banks  of  the 
0 routes,  the  mountains,  the  plains,  appeared  covered 
with  fugitives  abandoning  their  colors  and  throwing  aside 
their  arms*  The  haughty  Kerboga  himself,  who  liad 
promised  the  sultan  the  entire  defeat  of  the  Christians, 
and  who  had,  in  anticipation  of  that  event,  prepared  *a 

freut  quantity  of  fetters  for  his  prisoners,  fled  towards  the 
Euphrates  with  a  few  horsemen,  leaving  a  hundred  thou- 
sand of  his  bravest  soldiers  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
loss  of  the  conquerors  was  tea,  or,  according  to  several 
historians,  only  four  thousand. 

Immense  was  tlie  booty  of  gold,  arms,  rich  vestments, 
horses,  cattle  and  provisions,  wbich  the  crusaders  found 
in  the  Persian  eanip.  The  whole  army,  loaded  with 
weal  til  and  rejoicing  in  their  abundance,  entered  once 
more  within  the  walh  of  Antioch,  and  made  the  air 
resound  with  their  thanksgivings  for  the  triumph  which 
thev  had  obtained.  To  the  Saracens  themselves  this 
victory  of  the  Christians  seemed  so  wonderful,  that  many 
were  induced,  on  that  account,  to  abandon  the  religion  of 
Mahomet.  They  who  defendeti  the  citadel  of  Antioch, 
struck  with  astonishment  and  terror,  surrendered,  on  tlie 
very  evening  of  the  battle,  to  Count  Raymond  who  had 
been  left  to  guard  the  town;  three  hundred  of  them 
embraced  Christianity;  and  several  went  through  the 
cities  of  Assyria,  everywhere  proclaiming  that  the  God 
of  the  Christians  was  the  only  true  God. 

Expeditian  towards  Jerusaiein.^The  way  towards 
Jerusalem  was  now  left  open;  the  princes  however,  for  the 
sake  of  granting  to  their  troops  a  necessary  repose,  thought 
proper  to  postpone  their  further  advance  till  the  next 
spring.  In  that  interval,  a  pestilence  broke  out  among 
the  crusaders,  sweeping  off  not  only  thousands  of  the  loss 
cautious  multitudes,  but  al>o  many  illustrious  knights, 
and  the  venerable  bishop  of  Puy,  whoso  noble  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  had  given  much  dignity  and  strength  to 
the  enterprise.  Another  sad  effect  of  the  delay  just  men- 
tioned, was  that  it  enabled  the  Egyptian  caliph  to  turn 
the  losses  of  the  Turks  to  his  own  profit:  driving  them 
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from  Jerusalem,  whilst  lie  amused  the  leaders  of  the  cru- 
sading host  with  proposals  of  alliance,  he  took  possession 
of  the  Holy  City.  It  was  therefore  against  this  new 
enemy  that  the  Christians  had  to  figlit  during  the  last 
period  of  the  crusade  (.v.D.  1099). 
^  Arriyal  before  Jerusalem,  June  7th,  1099.— The 
time  appointed  for  tiieir  departure  from  Amioch  at 
length  arrived.  They  iidvanced  along  the  fertile  coasts 
of  Phoenicia,  and  then  through  the  desolate  lands  of 
Palestine,  without  finding  much  resistance;  at  lengthy  on 
the  seventh  of  June,  Jerusalem  lay  before  their  eyes. 
No  one  can  suflRciently  describe  the  pious  transports 
which,  on  tiie  appearance  of  the  Holy  City,  the  reniem- 
bi*ance  of  our  ISaviour's  passion  and  death  excited  in 
every  bosom,  and  iheir  feelings  of  indipiation  at  behold- 
ing Jenisalem  in  the  hands  nf  the  inlidels.  The  army 
n>arr']u'd  on  in  lia.ste.  driving  ba<  k  some  parlies  of  Sara- 
friis,  and  nhfioi^t  innncdiate] y  niadeso  viiroroii^  an  assault, 
that  thf  I  iwii  would  jirobabiy  have  Ikm  n  lakt  ii  at  the  first 
onset,  but  lor  want  of  ladders  and  other  mMc.-sary  instni- 
nients.  Afiir  many  liad  fallen  on  each  siilc  n*  no  eiiect, 
the  attack  was  sns]u'n(ied,  and  all  the  enorirics  of  ilif  vru- 
saders.  were  ein])loyed  in  construct inir  wuodcii  towers, 
cutapults,  battering  rams  and  otht-r  warliki'  i  iiLnnos. 

Five  weeks*  siege  of  Jerusalem. — \\  iiiic  these 
macliincs,  were  being  made  a  severe  drought  aHlicted 
the  army.  For  manv  (htV8  the  sohlieis  uf  the  cross  aL'ain 
experienced  all  the  inconvenic iices  of  heat  and  thirst; 
and  their  number,  already  so  much  diminished  by  previ- 
ous plagues,  diseases,  desertions,  battles,  and  garrisons 
left  in  Tarious  places,  became  reduced  to  about  forty 
thousand,  one-fourth  of  whom  were  unable  to  fight. 
The  garrison  alone  of  Jerusalem  was  more  numerous  than 
the  whole  army  of  the  crusade;  the  town,  too,  was  de- 
fended by  strong  fortifications,  and  supplied  with  all 
things  requisite  for  a  long  resistance. 

So  manv  obstacles^  Instead  of  abating,  seemed  rather  to 
increase  tne  ardor  of  the  Christians;  and  as  soon  as  the 
engines  were  completed,  the  attack  was  renewed.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  of  July,  towers,  mango- 
nels and  battering  rams  moved  all  at  once  against  three 
different  parts  of  the  walU  and  began  to  cast  a  shower  of 
arrows  and  stones,  and  to  make  a  breach.    Language  can- 
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not  describe  tlic  violence  of  this  tirst  sliock.  As  did 
princes,  wlio  fought  nil  that  day  from  the  platform  of 
their  wuodi'u  tow(*rs,  the  imiltiliule  of  the  assailants  fear- 
lessly braved  all  kin<ls  of  jK-nis;  but,  in  return,  the  Sara- 
cens obstinately  op])(>si  (l  them  at  every  |)oint.  and  being 
abundantly  furuisiiud  with  darts,  Itoiliug  oil,  aiul  (ireeian 
tiro,  spread  ruin  and  dismay  among  ihe  Christ iaiis.  Thus 
pa^ised  that  whole  day  in  one  of  the  most  tremendous  en- 
counters that  the  crusaders  had  ever  sustained  ;  night 
came  on,  ami  the  besiegers  re-entered  their  camp,  burn- 
ing with  indiiriiation  because  the  city  was  not  taken. 

Storm  of  Jerusalem  on  July  isth,  1099. —  On  the 
following  day,  a  new  attempt  was  made  to  storm  the  city. 
During  the  whole  morning  thousands  of  darts  were  heard 
contiuually  whizzing  tlirongh  the  air;  beams  and  rockB, 
thrown  hy  the  engines,  dasned  against  one  another,  and 
fell  with'a  frightful  crash  upon  the  assailants.  Many  of 
them  had  already  been  killed,  or  had  received  wounds  at 
the  foot  of  the  ramparts;  the  others  were  almost  ez« 
hausted,  whilst  the  Saracens,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to 
fight  with  renewed  vigor.  At  that  moment,  Raymond 
and  Godfrey,  though  placed  at  a  great  distance  from  each 
other,  suddenly  exclanned  that  tiiey  saw  a  celestial  war« 
rior  coming  to  their  assistance,  and  giving  a  signal  to  en- 
ter the  town.  This  instantly  revived  the  fainting  hopes 
of  the  Christians;  prodigious  efforts  Avcro  made  on  all 
sides;  the  tower  of  Godfrey,  in  spite  of  a  shower  of  darts 
and  Gi*ecian  fire,  was  rolled  forward  till  it  touched  the 
wall ;  and,  a  movable  bridge  being  kt  down,  two  illustri- 
ous brothers,  Letold  and  Engelbert  of  Tournai,  immedi- 
ately sprang  ui)on  the  battlements.  They  were  followed 
by  the  intrepid  duke  and  other  knights,  who  bore  down 
upon  the  Saracens  with  irresi^^tible  force,  and  rushed  af- 
ter them  into  the  very  streets  of  Jerusalem.  Tancrod, 
with  the  earl  of  Flanders  and  the  duke  of  Xormandy, 
imitated  their  example  in  another  quarter;  while  Ray- 
mond of  Toulouse,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  forced  his 
way  into  the  town  by  sealing  the  walls.  Thus  was  the 
Ilolv  Citv,  after  exertions  of  the  most  heroic  fortitude, 
at  lenirth  taken  bv  the  Christians,  on  a  Friday  at  tliree 
u'cloidv  in  the  afternoon;  a  circuiuiatam-e  which  has  been 
carefully  noted,  as  coinciding  with  the  day  and  hour  in 
which  our  Saviour  expired  on  the  cross. 
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Terrible  Massacre.— ^^oflt  terrible  were  the  first 
moments  of  victory.  The  crusaders,  exasperated  by 
their  long  Bufferings  and  by  the  obstinate  n.-^istance  of 
the  Saracens,  and  being  also  probably  afraid  of  lu  w  dan- 
gers, put  to  the  sword  nearly  nil  tlie  garrison  and  inhab- 
itants of  Jerusalem.  'i1ie  streets,  the  mosques,  and  the 
citadel  were  filled  with  blood,  and  the  nnmber  of  the  slain 
is  estimated  by  many  to  have  been  at  least  seventy  thou* 
saiKl. 

Pilgrimage  to  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection. — 

After  this  Idoody  Pcciic,  the  conqiuTors  exhibited  a  s])ec- 
tacie  more  rons(jiiaiit  witli  the  mild  spirit  of  (  hristian- 
itv.  AssiuiiiiiLr  tlie  robe  of  penilt-ntb,  and  ;:<>in;^^  np  to 
tiir  holy  sepulchre,  they  bedewed  with  their  tears  I  lie  sj)ot 
eonsccrated  by  the  Puirerintrs  and  death  of  uur  ])les>ed 
Redeemer.  The  princes  alterwards  directed  their  atien- 
tion  to  the  ap})oiiitment  of  a  king,  for  tiie  defence  and 
preservaii<»n  of  Jerusalem;  and  the  brave,  the  generous, 
the  virtuous  eluke  of  Lorraine,  Godfrey,  was  chosen 
by  unanimouii  cuuisent.  For  the  sake  of  the  public  good, 
he  modestly  accepted  the  distinguished  task  intrusted  to 
him;  but  tirmly  refused  the  diadem  and  other  insignia 
of  royalty,  saying  that  he  would  never  consent  to  wear 
u  golden  crown,  where  the  JSaviour  of  the  world  hud  been 
crowned  with  thoms. 

Godfrey  feudal  king  of  Jerusalem.  —  Scarcely  was 
Godfrey  proclaimed  king,  vhen  certain  information  ar- 
rived of  the  approach  of  a  powerful  armv  sent  by  the 
caliph  of  Egypt  against  the  crusaders.  The  new  soveK 
eign  and  his  nndaunted  knights  instantly  determined 
to  meet  the  foe  half-way,  which  they  did  with  as  much 
alacrity  as  if  they  had  been  going  to  a  feast.  After 
a  few  daySy  they  met  the  enemy  in  the  vast  plains  of 
Ascalon,  near  the  sea*  Notwithstanding  the  great  dis- 
parity  between  the  opposing  forces,  the  nostof  the  cru- 
Fade  having  been  reduced  to  twenty  thousand  men,  whilst 
the  Egyptians  and  their  allies  amounted  to  about  four  hun- 
dred thoosand.  the  Christians  gained^  with  less  difficulty 
than  on  any  former  occasion,  a  complete  victory.  In  a 
few  moment?;,  and  with  the  loss  of  but  a  few  soldiers, 
they  strewed  the  plain  with  ninety  thousand  dead  bodies 
of  the  Egyptian  army,  ami  dispersed  the  rest.  'Die 
enemy^  says  a  contemporary  hibtoriau^  fell  under  their 
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swordB,  as  the  grass  fails  in  the  harvest  before  tlie 
mower  ;*  or,  to  use  the  words  of  a  great  poet,  fled  at 
their  approach,  as  clouds  are  seen  flying  throu<,^h  the 
air,  when  driven  before  the  nortliern  blast. f  The 
victorious  aririy.  after  jjathering  an  immeuse  quantity  of 
spoils,  returned  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem. 

GEXEBAI.  TIRU   OF  THE   FIK<^T   CRUSiiDE.— ' 
KETtU.X  OF  THE  CRi;&iAl>EU&>.  ( 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  first  crnsade^  one  of  the 
most  heroic  enterprises  and  most  brilliant  expeditions  of 
all  ancient  and  modem  history;  one  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  accidental  interference  of  human  passions  was 
sustaine'd  by  the  loftiest  and  noblest  motives  that  ever  an- 
imated an  army,  and  was  at  length  brought  to  a  happy 
issue  by  prodigies  of  valor  and  feats  worth  v  of  eternal  re- 
memhrance.  We  behold  in  it  a  multitude  of  warriors, 
knights  and  princes  leaving  their  country  and  their 
homes,  their  estates  and  their  dignit  ies,  for  the  sake  of 
religion  and  of  humanity.  We  see  them  oheerfnlly  ex- 
posing themselves  to  all  the  daiiLrera  of  a  long  and  distant 
expedition,  underiroing  the  fiitii^ues  of  a  painful  march, 
the  Fovority  of  tlie  winters  or  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
cliuiale.  fiiniiiie,  thir.«t  and  eontiiirion*?  distempers;  and 
still,  almost  C'»ntiniially  liirhtiug  against  the  Turk?,  the 
Persi  in-  and  otluT  f(K's.  f]-c(juently  too  nc^ainpt  their  <>\vu 
imjirutlenee,  an<l  the  dangers  occasioned  by  the  quarrels 
of  the  leaders  or  the  want  of  discipline  among  the  troops. 
We  see  them,  through  the  various  vicissitudes  of  the  cru- 
sade, surmounting  all  thf^se  obstacles,  conquering  all  their 
enemies,  and,  at  hist,  hrin^mcr  their  enterprise  to  a  f(jrtn- 
nate  conclusion.  \V hat  warlike  aehievi'uieul  io  more  de- 
serving of  the  admiration  of  posterity  ? 

Nor  can  it  be  objected,  that  the  success  of  the  cm* 
saders  was  owing  to  their  OTerwhelmiug  nambera;  thia 


•  Aj'ii'l  Mioh:\ut.  lligt.       Croii^odcn,  vol.  i,  ;>p.  47^70. 
j  Lii  Tak'stine  enrtii,  ftpres  tant  ile  rivaj^t'K. 
Vit  fuir  s«t  eiineulis,  coinmeon  voit  leti  nunf^ 
l>a»s  If  VJi'jtU'  Ai  <  airs  fuir  iit  \;mt  I'Aqiiilou  ; 
Et  de8  vt'Mts  (ill  iiiitli  'aMfvuraute  lialeiiie 

N'a  ffonsuiuc  c{u'  a  peine 
LeOfS OMemeiMI  buucbiA  dans  l*-s  rli.-in^ps  A<:(-a1on. 

B.  Koui»seau,  Ode  ayainst  the  Turks* 
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cii"oiini.>taiice  ]M-(>vt><l  nil  her  a  disadvantage,  on  iiccount  of 
tlic  *iiHicult y  ilicy  had  to  })roeiire  a  siiiticient  quantity  of 
])rov isions  in  an  unknown  country.  Moreover,  tlieir 
nuuiber  was  soon  greatly  diniijiished  h\  desertion,  larn- 
ine,  disease  and  battles;  so  that,  in  the  eml,  tliey  were 
far  less  numerous  than  their  euetiiies.  It  is  true,  many 
bodies  of  fresh  troops  were  successively,  sent  from  Europe 
to  their  assistance;  out  none  of  them  arrived,  having  all 
been  destroyed  before  reaching  Syria,  either  by  starvation, 
or  by  the  swords  of  the  Turks.  Hence^  the  success  of 
the  Hist  crusade  could  be  attributed  to  no  other  cause 
than  the  heroic  patience,  constancy  and  intrepidity 
which  the  crusaders  evinced,  during  three  years,  in  a 
great  number  of  combats,  but  chiefly  during  the  sieges 
of  Kice,  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  great  battles 
at  Dorylseum,  at  the  Orontes  and  at  Ascaion,  against  all 
tJie  forces  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Fate  of  the  principal  leaders. — ^After  this  last  vic- 
tory, which  secured  their  conquests  and  crowned  all  their 
exploits,  most  of  tlie  crusaders  thought  of  returning  to 
Europe.  Count  Kaynn)nd,  linwevcr.  did  not  go  far- 
ther than  Constantinople;  but  hciin:  invested  by  tne  eni- 
pernr  Alexius  with  princely  juriidn  t  ion  over  tlie  tr  i  ri- 
tory  of  Laodicen.  he  retiaced  his  ^t("]>s  into  Syria,  t<t  t:«ke 
pospcFsion  ot"  this  new  sttite.  Baldwin  and  iiuheniond 
were  ali-eady  settled  in  their  ])rincipalit ies  of  Edessa  and 
Antiocli.  kobert  of  Flanders  and  Uoix'rt  of  Normandy 
reached  their  European  dominii.ns.  and  were  received 
with  great  joy  by  their  vassals  and  subjects;  but  the 
latter,  having  imprudently  undertaken  to  det liroiiO  his 
brother  Henry  I.,  king  of  Enirland.  was  taken  ])risoner, 
and,  being  unable  to  recover  his  liberty,  died  after  Uiany 
years  of  severe  continenjent.  Peter  the  Hermit  also  re- 
visited his  native  country,  and,  retiring  to  a  monastery 
founded  by  himself,  lived  sixteen  years  in  tlie  practice  of 
the  most  edifying  virtues.  As  to  Hugh-the-Great  and 
Stephen  of  Blois,  having  departed  from  the  East  before 
the  end  of  the  crusade,  shame  hud  public  discontent  com- 
pelled them  to  go  back  to  Asia,  where  they  both  fell 
while  fighting  against  the  infidels. 

Among  the  other  knights  who  returned  to  France,  hig- 
toi  V  has  not  forgotten  two  noble  twin-jbrothers,  Stephen 
and  Peter  of  Salviao,  whom  their  own  age'  admired  as 
»9 
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models  of  fraternal  afTection.  Peter  having  takdn  the 
cross  in  the  council  of  Clermont^  Stephen^  though  au- 
thorized bv  many  just  reasong  to  remain  at  home,  deter- 
mined to  lollow  his  brother,  and  to  share  with  him  all 
the  [joriiii  of  the  crusade.  In  battles,  they  always  stood 
side  by  side;  and  tliey  fought  together  at  the  sieges  of 
Nice,  Antioch  and  Jerusalem.  A  short  time  after  their 
return  from  the  East,  they  botii  d'lvd  in  the  same  wrt'k, 
and  the  same  sepulchre  received  their  mortal  remains; 
their  tomb  bears  an  inscription  transmitting  to  pos- 
terity tlie  remembrance  of  their  exploits  aud  of  their  ad- 
mirable friendship, 

KiNoaom  or  jerij9ALE1NI.-a.d.  iwmim. 

Godfrey  IO99-IIOO.— Hy  the  death  or  departure  of 
most  of  the  crusaders,  the  new  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
was  left  to  be  maintained  by  the  wisdom  of  Godfrey  and 
the  sword  of  Tancred,  with  an  army  uf  less  than  three 
thousand  men.  Fortunately,  this  want  of  forces  did  nut 
last  long;  fresh  bands  of  crusaders  daily  arrived  from 
Kiirope^  and  the  new  soyereign  was  enabled,  not  only  to 
defend,  but  also  to  enlarge  his  oonquests.  Ho  at  the 
same  time  compiled  and  published,  for  the  improvement 
of  his  rising  state,  an  admirable  eode  of  laws,  under  the 
title  of  **  Assises  de  JSrusaleMif"  and  promoted  or  patron- 


and  social  order,  above  all,  tl  le  Hospitallers  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  who  afterwards  became  so  much  renowned 
as  the  Knights  of  Malta.*^ 

His  character, — These  numerous  achievements  were 


•  Their  first  origin  (lat«  (l  from  the  year  lOiS,  when  certain  merchants  of 
the  city  of  Amnlplii  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  tm'fing  in  the  I,«-vaTit.  ol>- 
taineJ  leave  from  the  Saracen  caliph  to  build  a  house  at  Jerusalem  for  pil- 
grims, on  the  condition  of  paying  an  annual  tribute.  Shortly  after,  tney 
founded  in  hoiior  «>f  St.  John  the  Baptist,  a  church  and  a  linsp'tal.  from 
which  they  t4K>k  th<)ir  name;  ami  being  exceedingly  favomi  \»y  (lodfrey 
and  Wf  mcfprnnn^  tliey  enlargml  their  lienevolent  projects,  and,  bf^ides  at- 
tendin,'  ih'*  sick  and  pilgrims  w  ilh  the  iitnnist  care  and  assiduity,  hound 
themselves  by  a  vow  to  defend  all  CUrlstiaus  in  the  Holy  Land  against  the 
attaclrs  and  Insnlta  nf  infidels.  By  this  noble  determination,  the  Kov 
pitallers,  without  ceasing  to  be  a  reliffivvs,  became  a  mUitani  order,  and  a 
permanent. lody  of  sacred  soldiery,  whtcli  contV.'i  red  innuoierable  ifnrlrm 
uu  the  kUij^  ot  Jerusalem  uuU  oq  «tll  CiiiisttiuJuui.  .  . 


ised  many  establishments 


allv  beneficial  to  religi 
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act'omplislied  by  Godfroy  wit  liiii  the  short  space  of  one  year. 
On  his  return  from  a  distant  i-xpeduioii,  lie  was  seized 
witii  a  severe  illness,  and  dieil  on  the  eighteenth  of  July 
of  rlie  year  1100,  leaving  behiud  him  so  uubleniiahed  a 
leputiiliuu  for  wisdom,  courage  and  virtue,  that  his  name, 
equally  extolled  by  history  and  poetry,  will  ever  ji\e  in 
tiic  memory  of  men  as  the  briijhtest  ornament  of  the 
lirst  erusade.  From  hi^  earliest  years,  his  father,  one  of 
the  greatest  warriors  of  that  age,  lauglit  him,  by  tlieory 
and  practice,  how  to  excel  in  the  profession  of  urnjs. 
His  mother,  a  very  pious  lady,  impressed  on  his  tender 
mind  the  maxims  of  ottr  holy  faith,  which  he  ever  after- 
wards observed,  even  at  the  head  of  armies,  with  as  mnch 
regularity  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  religious  honse^  always 
comroenciiig  and  concluding  his  enterprises  with  acts  of 
religion.  Free  from  ambition  and  other  hnman  weak- 
nesses, his  views  were  always  jierfectly  disinterested,  his 
feelings  always  generous,  his  morals  always  pure;  and  not 
only  did  he  thus  constantly  present  a  perfect  example  of 
honor  and  virtue,  but  the  troops  also  which  he  com- 
manded, were,  during  the  whole  crusude,  distinguished 
above  all  others  for  tlieir  excellent  order  aiul  discipline. 
Never  was  there  indeed  a  more  admirable  model  of  Chris- 
tian chivalry;  nor  did  fabulous  antiquity  ever  picture  to 
itself  so  accomplished  a  hero  as  Godfrey  of  l^caiillon. 
He  prepared  for  dc  ath  with  the  same  piety  and  fortitude 
of  niina  that  he  had  evinced  during  life;  and,  in  his  last 
moments,  recommended  to  his  knights  the  promotion  of 
the  divine  glory  and  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land.  The 
Christians,  overwhelmed  with  u:rief,  hurierl  him  near  the 
holy  sepnlehre,  tlie  preservation  of  wiiich  was  so  dear  to 
his  heart;  and  the  Saracens  themselves  shed  tears  over 
the  tomb  of  a  prince,  whom  they  were  oMicred  to  ac- 
knowledge, notwitbstauding  the  difference  ol  religion,  to 


T]u>  Knights  Trmplars  wen  iiiBtltttt«d  in  Ills,  al«>  at  Jerusalem,  by 

ftniTic  Fi  tr  h  nri'l  Flomish  iioMrrnrti.  ff»r  nf^foly  Ihe  sam*'  yxirpnscs  as  the 
Kuii^ht^i  liusiiitallers,  l>ut  umler  a  \i\;iu  aiut  ruh;  sumtiwiiat  (iilh'it  at.  Th«'y 
derived  tbrlr  name  from  the  first  house  which  they  i>o8.HeMed  in  tli(>  lioly 
nty,  it  beinj:  ^'^'J:!!**!  near  the  sitp  <»f  tlie  tcmole  of  S4»h>nioti.  Tit  T«ii- 
tonir  order  owed  its  establuUtuieut  to  some  uobW  iwm  the  citifsol  iiremea 
aad  Lnbec,  who  aiaifited  at  the  tiefre  of  Ptolemaia  in  1190,  and  was  fn> 
tendeil  for  the  relief  of  Geniiaii  pilgrims.  There  wwe  al«o  three  militnrj' 
orclet^  founded  in  Spain  alone,  vir.,  the  orders  of  St.  JameSi  Alcantara 
and  Calatrava ,  and  one,  that  of  Avit,  in  Portugal. 
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liavc  been  at  ouce  tlio  mildest  and  tlie  greatest  of  their 

SOvort'i'jTis.* 

Baldwin  L,  iioo-lll8and  Baldwin  II..  1138-I131. 
— Tiie  first  successors  of  Godfrey  in  the  kiii<,n1oni  of  Jerii- 
sulem,  were  Baldwin  I.,  his  brother,  and  Baldwin  II.,  his 
cousin.  Both  of  them  proseentfd,  with  great  vigor,  the 
glorious  work  which  he  had  euuimencod;  and,  notwitli- 
standiiig  some  defeats,  tliey  gained  considerable  advan- 
tages over  the  Saracens.  Strong  and  important  cities 
were  successively  conquered,  and  the  Christians  now  pos- 
sessed in  Asia  four  extensive  princedoms,  Jerusalem, 
Ahtioch,  Edessa  and  Tripoli.  The  Greeks,  too,  strove 
continually  to  recover  some  of  their  former  possessions  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria;  and,  on  many  occasions,  under 
their  warlike  and  skilful  emperors,  Alexins  and  his  son, 
John  Comnenus,  success  accompanied  their  efforts.  Had 
the  forces  of  the  empire  been  at  that  time  united  with 
those  of  the  Latins,  the  Turks  nii^ht  have  been  totally 
expelled  from  those  envied  regions.  Unfortunately, 
mutual  differences  always  kept  the  two  powers  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other;  and,  what  was  more  unfortunate 
still,  after  the  death  of  Baldwin  II.,  in  1131,  jealousy, 
animosity  and  violent  dissensions  began  to  arise  among 
tha  fjatin  pi  inces  themselves. 

Pall  of  Edessa. — From  this  time,  therefore,  the  pros* 
perity  of  the  Christian  states  began  to  decline  in  the 


*  To  enable  the  reader  more  fully  to  appreciate  the  incomparablo  merit 
of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  we  may  be  allowed  to  adduce,  from  autlicutio 
soiin-es.  some  particular  Instances  of  his  wonderfnl  strengtli,  generosity 

and  pit'tv 

Durnii;  ihe  siege  of  Nice,  n  i  rrtain  Turk  ol  gigantic  Htature  si^imlized 
hinmelf  ItyUie  immense  slan^htt  1  li.'  ma<le  of  the  Christians,  throwini; 
upon  them  lary^e  frajrmcTits  <>f  ro<'ks  from  the  wall.  <i<Mlfn  v  ailvnnrorl, 
and  sliootiug  an  arrow  with  a  vigorous  hand,  sent  the  wea(ton  directly  to 
his  heart,  and  left  him  dead  on  the  battlement.^Dnrin^  the  stay  of  the 
arrny  in  A^ia  Minor,  ridinu  otit  <in  linrsfliuck  in  a  wnod.  he  saw  a  luvje 
bear  about  to  kill  a  por>r  soldier  who  was  U'^thering  stic^ks.  HeearUless  of 
hlK  own  dan;;er,  the  ^nerons  duke  rode  ui>,  and  fieizing  one  of  the  paws 
<»f  ilie  ferocious  beast  with  his  left  hand,  w  it  li  tlio  r!i;ht  plunged  his  sword 
into  its  body  to  the  very  hilt.-  In  the  field  nothinj;  rouhl  resist  the  ed;^e  of 
his  sword  ;  helmets  ancf  cuirasses  were  broken  by  it  to  pieces.  In  one  of 
the  Imttlee  which  preceded  the  capture  of  Antioch,  a  Saracen  oflicer  of  ex> 
traordlnar%'  si/n  nn*l  bmvpr^'  siiifjled  him  out  »s  the  object  of  atta'-'c ,  <Jod- 
frey,  indignant  at  sue  Ii  bolfiui^sij,  raised  himself  in  liis  stirrup,  and  ru^hiug 
SHpiintt  his  opponent,  auned  a  blow  which  cut  the  Saracen  in.  twain.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  fell  to  the  earth :  but  the  headless  trunk,  being  tied 
to  th«  saddle,  remained  on  the  horse,  auU  was  thus  carried  into  Autiocb. 
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East.  The  ^^o^leI^ls  scattered  through  the  ediintrv  todk 
iidvuutiige  of  evtTV  new  dieipute  among  tlie  eoiujUercjiH,  to 
haniss  them  with  a  (h'?Jiiltorv  warfare.  At  length  Zenglii, 
.Niiitaii  of  Alep|)o  and  Mu^ul,  attacked,  stormed  and  took 
Edijssa  in  al'Ler  whieli  his  sou  Nouradui,  pnrsning 

the  same  line  of  policy  against  the  Christians,  hegan  to 
threaten  their  other  possessions  in  the  East.  The  news 
of  these  calamitouB  evcuts  being  spread  abroad^  gave 
occasion  to  the 

Bernard  of  Clairvaux.— Kinfi^  Louis  VIL  of  France 
and  Conrad  III.  of  Germany. — Deputies  had  been  sent 
iu  baste  from  Syria  to  Europe,  for  the  pnrposo  of  obtain- 
ing necessary  auxiliaries.  Immediately  after  their  arrival, 
the  crusade  was  preached  under  the  direction  ol  Pope 
Engenius  III.,  by  the  celebrated  abbot  of  Olairvanx,  St. 
Bernard,  whose  eloonent  exhortations,  supported  by  great 
mirarles,  had  exactly  the  same  effect  which  the  exert  icna 
of  Peter  the  Uermit  had  produced  fifty  years  before. 
Such  was  the  excitement  produced  iu  France  and 
Germany,  that  King  Louis  VIL  the  Younger  and  the 
emperor  Conrad  III.  took  the  cross,  with  all  the  choicest 
men  of  both  nations,  so  as  to  form  in  a  very  short  time 
two  powerful  armies.    The  Germans  alone  brought  to  the 


uhere  the  awful  sight  spread!  terror  and  eonsternatiou  aiaonjj  the  Turks. 
In  fine,  sticb  was  the  strength  of  the  duke  of  I»rrainc,  tluit,  boing  ourv  re- 
qii(>sted  hy  Honio  Sanu*en  eniini  to  display  It  Iti  their  presence,  he  witlt  one 
blow,  severed  the  head  of  a  caniel  iri»iu  tli«  body. 

On  the  other  hand,  8n<;h  was  his  moderation*  that  he  never  undertook 
to  vindicate  by  foHM' inerr  prh  rxto  riirhts,  or  to  avcnirr  jM  rson.il  iii|urieH, 
his  sword,  he  aaed  to  remark,  heiuj^  dei^tiued  to  apili  the  blood,  uot  ol  Chris- 
tians, bnt  of  infldeb,  and  that,  only  in  nnavoldahle  battles.  At  the  taking 
of , Jerusalem,  a  snci'css  owini;  rhieflv  to  his  intrepid  valor,  lu;  no  sot)n»  r 
saw  victory  deolnro  in  favor  of  the  ivhristians,  than  ho  was»'<l  ti^l.tin^,  laid 
a.sido  hi«-  armor,  and  haslt-ncd  to  visit  the  holy  sejiuklin;  with  tlienuisi  cui- 
fyin;;  piety;  an  example  whu'h  was  noon  iRiitate<l  by  all  tht;  crusadt  rs. 
Milt  and  hnnH  f  iit  as  a  lamb  in  the  ortliMar\-  ronrsc  ol  lif«',  he  v;ts  IHc  •  a 
lion  ou  the  field  of  battle.  While  tue  other  princes  r -siKrttMl  him  us  a 
perfect  model  of  Christian  chivalry,  the  multitude  love«l  Inni  asthe  best  u( 
lathers;  and  his  srrvnnts  lu  iitii  asked,  b.-ld;.  tb..  election  of  n  Icinj:  of 
Jerusalem,  about  his  private  ciiaracter,  could  say  nothing;  iigainst  him,  ex- 
cept that  he  remained  too  long  in  church  after  tue  divine  offices :  in  coii- 
W-fjn»'tiiM-  of  wliieh.  they  conipluined.  his  dinner  frenuently  ;;re\v  cold,  and 
hf*.  an»e  almost  pcHid  for  nothinir.  This  was  the  ouly  lavilt  that  could  be 
found  in  the  whole  conduct  of  Godfrey. 
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field  seventy  thousand  horsemen  witli  coats  of  mail, 
bosido  light  cavalry  and  the  infantry,  The  Freneli  host 
consisted  of  u  luindred  thousand  warriors.  These  forces 
were  more  than  sufficient  to  repair  the  losses  suffered  bj 
the  Christians  in  the  East,  and  to  foil  all  the  attempts  of 
their  enemies;  but,  such  was  the  perfidy  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  want  of  discipline  among  the  Latins,  that  no 
great  enterprise  ever  failed  so  completely  as  the  second 
crusade. 

Unsuccessful  progress  of  both  armies. — Both 
armies  started  in  the  year  114/.  The  Qermans,  being  the 
first  to  reach  the  neighborhood  of  Constant ino|)le,  began 
to  experience  the  ill-will  of  the  Qreeks,  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  they  sometimes  provoked  by  their  predatory 
and  disorderly  acts.  The  emperor  himself,  Manuel  Com- 
nenns,  is  generally  charged  with  having,  under  the  veil 
of  friendship,  acted  perfidiously  towards  them.  This 
at  least  is  certain,  that  the  crusaders.  ^\  itliont  experience 
against  cunning,  wore  deprived  by  the  Greek  population 
of  their  money  and  of  the  means  of  proctirini:  necessary 
provisions;  while,  on  the  other  hand  bodies  of  soldiers 
attacked  tliem  when  marching  through  narrow  de- 
files. Finally,  treacherous  or  unskilful  guides  led  them 
tliroui^li  tlie  diniciilt  pa^'^es  of  Cappadocia,  where  thev 
had  to  endure  all  tlie  liorrors  of  a  cmel  famine,  and 
at  last  saw  themselves  surrounded  hy  the  Turks,  'i'he 
iieavy-armed  Gerniuus  in  vain  cn«ieavored  to  rench  the 
Turkish  cavalry.  All  th"ir  conran-c  could  not  yirotcct 
them  nirainst  Tuunberless  foes,  wlio  lied  anil  rallied  with 
{>iirprisinir  (luiekuess,  attacked  1  heir  exhausted  sqiiadions 
from  the  (ops  of  the  inonntains.  and  harassed  thoni  hv 
continual  skirmi.shes.  It  became  abs(dutely  necessary  to 
retreat  towards  Bithynia,  under  an  incessant  shower  of 
arrows,  every  day  adding  thousands  to  the  niunber  of  the 
slain.  CoTirad  hiniiiL'lf  jceeivtd  two  wounds:  and  when, 
at  lenjtli,  he  reached  the  (dty  of  Nice,  he  could  scarcely 
gather  around  him  a  tenth  part  of  tlie  knighu  and  sol- 
diers who  had  followed  him  from  p]urope. 


The  French,  under  the  command  of  Lo  uis,  had  less  per- 
haps to  suffer  from  the  Greeks,  and  yet  were  not  less 
unfortunate  than  the  Germans.  Victonons  at  first  on  the 
banks  of  the  Meander,  which  was  crossed  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Turks,  they  experienced^  after  a  lew 
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dfiyp,  a  signal  overthrow  near  the  town  of  Laodicea  in 
Phrygia.  This  disaster  was  brought  upon  the  Christian 
army  by  the  mipruden(?e  of  a  single  general.  On  coming 
near  a  steep  mountain,  tlie  commander  of  tlie  vanguard 
liad  leceived  orders  from  the  king  to  halt  on  the  summit, 
and  there  wait  for  the  rest  of  the  army.  DisrcLrarding 
this  just  command,  the  infant  ions  man,  after  accompliFli- 
ing  the  accent,  ndv:meed  into  the  phtin  on  tii(»  other  side, 
two  or  three  Uiik-s  beyond  the  spot  sjtecilied:  in  the  mejni- 
time,  the  Turk?,  taking, advantage  of  the  terrible  mistake, 
occupied  tlie  hiil  and  thus  completely  Kcparated  the  two 
divisions  of  the  crusaders. 

Such  was  the  })i'rilou.s  poi^ition  of  the  French  armv, 
when  the  rear,  con.iiianded  by  the  king  in  ])erson.  and  as 
yet  unaware  of  its  danger,  began  to  climb  the  niuunlain 
m  full  security  and  without  any  precaution  against  an 
attack.  On  a  sudden,  as  they  were  toiling  up  the  steep 
accllTity,  a  shower  of  arrows  from  the  top  of  the  Iiill  fell 
upon  them,  spreading  indoseribnble  confusion  and  dismay, 
lumbers  were  precipitated  headlong  down  the  precipice, 
or  killed  by  toe  masses  of  rocks  hurled  against  them; 
others,  who  had  nearly  reached  the  summit,  were  forced 
back  by  the  Tictorious  enemy  upon  those  in  the  rear.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Louis,  at  the  head  of  his  caralrv,  endeav- 
ored to  protect  the  infantry,  and  repel  the  'Purks:  the 
steepness  of  the  ascent,  and  the  fierceness  of  the  foe  ren- 
dered tlie  contest  too  itnequal;  men  and  horses  fell 
together,  nnd  the  king  himself  was  in  imminent  (binger 
of" being  killed;  bet  Fpringing  wyvn  a  lock  and  leaning 
against  a  tree,  he  defenck'd  himself  with  his  tnisty  sword 
against  several  Turks,  till  at  the  upprrach  of  night,  they 
withdrew  and  thus  premittcd  him  to  rejoin  his  surviving 

trnopR. 

The  Holy  Land  reached  by  sea  — After  these  losses 
and  others  wbi(di  the  O'eeks  and  the  Turks  continued  to 
inflict  on  them.  l  «  tb  I  onis  and  (  onnid  put  to  sea,  in 
order  to  rea<^b  Palest i?  e.  !*<  ing  arrived  at  Jerusalem, 
rll  the  princes  tltcre  ] k  -ri  r  weic  Humn  oned  to  nssi  inble 
in  council:  nTul  it  wasairrcMd  rl^at.  irislead  of  ntt«  n  pifiij 
to  reronqner  Kdc-sin.  which  had  bt*en  the  original  nlrcet 
of  the  ernsaile.  the  Christian  forces  of  Syria,  united  with 
tb  '  cni?ad(  rs.  r<h(  uid  undertake  the  siege  of  Damaaeus 
^A.D.  1148),    The  mouarchs  immediately  took  the  field. 
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fi}i[) reached  the  town,  drove  before  tliein  tlie  advanced 
bodies  of  Saracens,  and  bi'gaii  the  siege  with  such  great 
vi<,'or,  tliat  success  seemed  ceriaiu.  AH  at  once,  jeal- 
ousies and  quarrels  among  the  lords  disturbed  the  Chris- 
tian camp:  former  animosities  were  revived,  and  treason 
being  added  to  all  these  evils,  tiie  siege  was  ilnaily  aban- 
doned. At  length,  Conni  1  and  Louis,  full  of  regret  and 
indignation,  left  the  L.Uiii  princes  of  Asia  to  their  own 
wretched  dissensions  and  departed  for  Europe. 

Failure  of  the  second  Crus^^dc. — The  ill  success  of 
the  .second  crusade  snread  mourning  over  all  the  W  e^t, 
and  w'lis  felt  particularly  in  Prance,  where  loud  com- 
plaints were  lodged  against  St.  Bernard,  us  the  chief  pro- 
moter of  this  fatal  enterprise.  The  holy  abbot,  m  a 
written  apology,  triumphantly  vindicated  his  conduct; 
showing,  with  equal  modesty  and  strength  of  reasoning, 
that,  exactly  as  the  Hebrews  of  old  more  than  once  failed, 
through  their  own  fault,  even  in  designs  approved  by 
God,  so  also,  in  the  present  instance,  the  blame  was  to  bo 
laid,  not  on  the  promoter  of  the  crusade,  but  on  the  cru- 
satlers  themselves,  on  their  disordera  and  want  of  disci- 
pline, which  had  drawn  upon  them  the  avenging  justice 
of  til.  Almighty.*  Shortly  after  (a.  d.  1153),  St.  Ber- 
nard departed  this  life,  at  tlie  age  of  sixty-three,  having 
deservea,  by  his  eloquence,  sanctity,  immense  labors  for 
religion,  and  the  excellency  of  his  wiitings,  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  most  illustrious  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

OERltl4]%V  A^n  ITALY  UNDER  FREDKIIIC  ff. 

( B  \  n  n  \  uoss  % ) .— e  \  l  %  \  i>    a  \  n    b  r  f.  va^u 

Frederic  I.  (Barbarossa')  1152-11  go. —Conrad  live  I 
ill  ICC  vrurs  after  lii.n  return  from  Palestine  ;  at  his  death 
in  ii-yi,  he  l(^ft  the  crown  to  Frederic  Barlmrossa,  his 
nt;phe\v,  a  prince  (»r  irreat  learning,  al)ility  ami  conrage, 
hut  pruut],  haughtv  and  ambitions.  Wishinir.  like  the 
lir^t  Roman  emperors,  lo  be  considered  sovereign  of  the 


•S«'eSt.  iVTiiar  l  iiiiu>ielf,  I)r  (^onsid  rationc,  Nh.  if.  r.  j,  no$.  where 
h**  ;i<l<luf»  s  the  exfUMi)le  of  the  Israolifos  who  (lio«i  in  the  fifK^rf,  nn>\  e9- 
]VH  inllv  that  «>f  the  eleven  tribes  defeated  by  the  tribe  of  Heiijaniiii.— • 
J  adj.  iix,  ib-li7. 
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wliole  world,  lie  made  powerful  etforts,  during  twenty 
yeura  t^ll.ji-llTT),  to  oppress  both  tlie  See  of  Jtonie  ntul 
the  siniiU  states  of  Italy.  His  wick'  tl  aiu  iiiptii  to  raise 
a  general  schism  in,  the  Chnrcli  aii"i  to  ^iluce  popes  of 
his  ou  n  creation  in  St.  Peter's  chair,  were  defeated  hy 
the  vi^or  of  the  luwiHi  pontifT,  Alexamiir  IIJ..  united 
with  the  zeal  evinced  by  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
particularly  the  kings  of  England  and  France  (ilenry  II., 
Louift  VII.),  in  acknowledging  Alexander  aa  the  only  true 
pope.  The  exertions  of  the  emperor  towards  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Italian  republics  were  in  the  beginning 
niore'successful ;  but  the  Milanese^  whose  cit^  lie  had 
destroyed  in  IIC;^^  having  entered  with  the  neighboring 
states  into  a  common  league  in  1167  to  rebuild  Milan 
and  repel  the  violent  usurper,  he  experienced  from  them 
a  signal  overthrow  in  the  battle  of  Legmmo  in  1176,  which 
entirely  reduced!  his  power,  and  blasted  his  hopes  with  re- 
gard to  the  possession  of  Italy. 

This  state  of  things  induced  Frederic  to  come  to  a  re» 
conciliation  w  ith  the  pope  and  the  Italians,  on  the  con- 
ditions which  they  required,  especially  that  of  renouncing 
the  pchism  and  abandoning  his  hostile  deinonstrations 
again.st  the  peninsula.  The  treaty  was  finally  settled  at 
Venice  (a. I>.  1177),  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  all  j)artieH,  the 
emperor  beiii;^^  now  as  eager  to  testify  hi.s  sincere  and  per- 
fect snbniission  to  the  sovereiL^i  jiontiif,  as  he  had 
before  been  in  manifesting  his  opp(jsit ion.  It  is  not  true, 
that  the  poju'.  as  snnie  histnii;;ns  iclate,  set  liis  foot  on 
th«'  neck  of  I'^ivderic,  and  insulted  liini  with  these  words 
of  the  Psalmist:  Tliou  i<haU  ivulk  uj/vn  the  a^p  and  the 
bd^ihsk  :  and  thou  shall  framph  inider  foot  the  lion  at  d 
fiiv  dnfijon.^  "The  btury,  as  has  been  remnrki'd  by  many 
Catholic  critics. t  and  acknowledircd  hy  inijtari ial  Protes- 
tant historians,!  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  well  known 
meekness  and  moderation  of  Alexander  111.,  nor  founded 
on  any  credible  testimony.    This  pretended  humiliation 


■  Psalm  xc.  1.^. 

f  r.'ll.  r.  Diet.  IfiMor.,  art.  Ahr.  ni.-  Nntalis  Al.  xaTKl(;r,  HiKt.  TnL, 
f<m'nio  xiT,  ('.  II,  art.  \)  de  Alex,  in. — BaruniUH,  and  Jliat.  de  V Ktjl,  (Jail 
ad  ttnrt,,  1177. 

J  Tlie  Eiiirli^li  :niilu>r'<  of  T'l/irrrr.  Hint.,  Parh  rfflf..  17S7.  book  xxv, /•« 
IV.  rri'/n  o/  Fred.  l.  \ — or  vol.  xi:\ii,p.  lUO,  0/  Uic  historical  partt  imd  p, 
m,  iwte. 
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of  i<  indfcd  reprcjifnted  in  some  modrrn  jiict- 

urcs  ;  but  wlio  dni's  iioi  know  tiiat  the  liberty  of  iictioiis 
and  .symbolical  reprcseututions  is  allowed  **  to  painters  as 
well  a^!  to  poet??  ? 

Eng^land  under  Henry  I.,  iioo  1135  and  Stephen 
of  Blois  II35  II54. — England,  tliuini^  the  same  period, 
was  not  less  disturbed  than  (rerniany  and  Italy.  King 
Henry  I.,  the  last  son  of  William  the  (JoncjUtror,  having 
died  in  lloo,  the  crown  had  been  subsequently  disputed 
by  lii.s  daugliter  .Mutildii  and  his  nephew  Stephen  uf  Blois, 
eai  i  ui  lioulugue.  At  la.sr,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  jar- 
ring interests  of  the  two  j)arliLs,  it  was  agreed  that,  upon 
the  demise  of  Stephen,  ilie  crown  should  devolve  upon 
Henry,  the  son  of  Matilda  and  of  GeofiFrey  Plautageuet, 
earl  of  Anjou,  whom  she  had  married  after  the  death 
of  the  German  emperor  Henry  V.,  her  first  husband. 
This  agreement  was  executed  in  1154^  and  Henry 
PJantageuet  ascended  the  throne  of  England  under  the 
most  favorable  auspices.  He  inherited  from  his  father 
Touraine  and  Anjou,  and  from  his  mother  Maine  and 
Normandy.  He  had  also  received  with  his  wife  Eleanor 
the  provinces  of  Poiton,  Saintongo  and  Gnienne ;  so  that, 
besides  England,  a  third  part  of  France  acknowledged 
his  authority,  and  though  !io  did  homage  for  his  conti- 
nental territories  as  a  vassal  to  the  French  king,  he  was 
niorc  powerful  than  that  monarcli. 

Henry  11.  11^4-1189  of  Planta^enet  Anjou.— The 
reign  of  Henry  il.,  like  most  long  reigns^  was  marked  by 
several  important  events  ;  among  otlicrB,  by  the  martyr- 
dom of  St.  'rhonnis,  arclibishop  of  C.uiterbnry,  and  by 
the  conquest  of  Ireland.  The  invincible  courage  witli 
which  the  archhi>hn]>  defended  the  rights  and  immuni- 
ties of  the  Church  aLrainst  the  encroachments  of  the  civil 
power,  excited  t  he  :»iiinio>;ity  of  the  king,  hikI  provoked 
the  fury  of  four  of  his  courtiers,  thnt,  lepuiring  to  Can- 
*  terbnry.  they  stahbed  hiui  in  his  own  cathedral  (a. I).  1170). 
So  airtx  i'^ns  a  deed  nised  a  general  outcry  of  horror  rtnd 
indignation,  not  only  asrainst  the  murderers.  ])iit  also 
against  tiie  kirvg  ;  nor  couid  he  otherwise  avert  the  iinnri- 
ent  dangers  to  wliich  he  now  found  liimself  oxpoped  on 
all  sides,  than  by  suhniitting  to  ;ui  exonndary  penance  for 
the  niurder  lately  occasioned  by  his  passionate  words. 
Ireland  added  to  England  in  1171. — Having  extri- 
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cated  himself  from  these  diflicnHi^s,  Ilenry  carried  oat 

the  design  which  he  had  long  since  formed  of  adding 
Irehmd  to  his  dominions.  Until  then,  this  celebrated 
island^  as  we  said  before,  bad  ne\  •  i-  been  conqnered,  not 
even  by  the  Danes,  although  their  freqncnt  ravnges  had 
greatly  intorfered  with  religion,  momlity  and  civiliza- 
tion. Under  tlic  plea  of  rescuing  the  Irish  from  the  evijg 
that  pervaded  their  several  provinces,  the  Englisli  mon- 
arch obtained  leave  from  Pope  Adrian  IV.  to  enter  their 
countrv,  and  skilfullv  availed  himself  of  the  intestine 
feuds  which  <Hvided  tlieir  sovereigns,  to  make  conquests 
in  Irehmd.  Tlic  natives,  it  is  true,  j-tr  ii;gied  long  and 
despenitely,  evi-n  sometimes  siicrcssfnlly,  iigain.st  the 
English  ;  but  tlu-ir  (iisscngions  and  tiomcstic  hrnjl?:  jne- 
vented  them  fr(»m  obtaining  any  pprman*  nt  ;nl\ ani nge, 
and  Henry  sncciciled  in  obtaining  a  sf^liri  footing  and  ex-, 
ten>ivo  settlements  upon  their  tcnaory.  From  that 
period,  the  Britisii  monan  lis  were  called  **  Lords  of 
Ireland,"  until  1542,  when  Henry  VIII.  took  the  title  of 
.  king,  and  Ireland  was  made  a  part  of  the  united  kingiiom. 
The  remainiler  of  Henry's  reign  was  sneiit  in  improving 
the  jurisprudence  of  his  kingdom,  aiul  in  viuious  allairs, 
political  and  n.iliiaiy,  wiiii  foreign  princes,  during 
the  course  of  which  he  generally  showed  iiimself  an  able 
monarch,  a  skilful  general,  and  a  courageous  soldier. 
His  greatest  trouble  was  the  disobedient  and  rebellious 
conduct  of  his  sons,  whose  ingratitude  he  frequently  ex- 
perienced. So  bitter  was  his  grief  in  consequence  of  their 
last  revolt,  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  accelerated  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1189. 

FALL,    or    THE    KI\CiiD03I    OF  JLRLSALEII. 

— A.D.  1187. 

After  the  departure  of  Louis  and  Conrad  from  the  East, 

Nouradin,  without  much  difficulty,  continued  his  conquests 
in  Syria.  Even  Bgypt,  which  had  long  been  an  indepen- 
dent  sovereignty,  was  subdued  by  his  generals;  and  the 
Christian  colonies  were  more  and  more  closely  surrounded 
by  their  inch'fatigablc  foes.  Their  danger  further  increased 
UTidcr  Salad  in.  a  Mussulman  emir,  who  succeeded  Nonradin 
in  ll76t  and  who,  to  the  possession  of  extensive  dominions 
and  an  alarming  power,  joined  all  the  qualitications  nec- 
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cssary  to  coniplLtc  tlie  ruin  of  a  contiguous  and  decaying 
state.  Talenis,  ;uiil)iti(>ii,  activity,  valor;  sometimes  iii- 
floxihle  iicverity;  soiiu  i  iincs  wuiiderful  generosity  and 
kin<liu'Hs;  everyLliing.  iu  line,  contributed  to  make  liim 
tlic  greatest  hero  of  Islamisin  and  the  most  formidable 
enemy  of  the  Christians. 

Guy  of  Lusignan,  king  of  Jerusalem. — It  was  in 
the  vear  1187,  that  he  wrested  from  them  the  possession 
of  Jerusalem  and  of  nearly  iJl  Palestine.  He  first  en- 
tered the  province  of  Galilee  with  eighty  thousand  horse* 
men,  and  cutting  to  pieces  a  body  of  knights  who  de- 
fended  that  part  of  the  country^  stormed  and  captured 
Tiberias^  its  capital,  but  was  stopped  before  the  citadel. 
In  the  meantime  the  Christian  princes  held  a  great  ooancil 
in  Jerusalem,  to  deliberate  on  the  measures  to  be  taken 
for  the  preservation  of  tlie  kingdom.  Contrary  to  the  ad* 
vice  of  the  most  prudent,  it  was  resolved  to  marcli  out 
against  Saladin.  Accordingly,  the  troops  of  the  different 
princes,  as  well  as  those  of  Hiiy  de  Lusignan,  king  of  Jeru- 
salem; the  knights  Hospitallers  and  Templars;  the  garrisons 
of  the  towns;  in  a  wonl,  all  who  could  bear  arms,  were  col- 
lected, and  formed  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  who 
imni0ili:itely  marclicd  towards  Tiberias. 

Battle  at  Tiberias. — The  two  opposing  hosts  were 
soon  in  sight  of  each  otlicr,  and  without  delay  prepared 
for  b:itt!e.  The  ad  van  r  aire  of  position  wjis  on  the  side 
of  the  Saracens,  wiio.  oceupyinir  the  summit  of  the  liills, 
(u>mman(KM]  the  valleys  and  defiles  through  whiih  the 
Christinas  had  to  pass  before  coming  to  close  contest. 
Thev.  however.  e(»iitiniied  to  advance  amidst  a  shower 
of  durls  and  stones.  A!tlioni:li  the  Mussulman  cavalry 
rushed  from  the  iiiiisiooppo.se  their  passa>:e  tliey  still 
preserved  their  ranks;  and,  animated  l*y  the  exhortations  of 
the  cdiiefs  and  tlie  eo?isciousness  of  thoir  ou  n  danger,  with- 
stood nnniovcd  the  impetuous  attack  of  the  enemy.  Sal- 
adin iiimsL'lf  L'ould  not  forbear  admiring  their  intrepidity, 
and  confessed,  in  one  of  his  letters  that  the  Franks  had 
fout^ht  tlial  ilav  with  extraordinarv  valor.  Ikit  thev  hml 
more  courage  than  strength;  destitute  as  they  were  of  food 
aud  water,  and  debilitated  by  the  heat  of  the  day,  even 
the  most  vigorous  amon^^  them  seemed  prostrated  by  ex- 
cessive weariness.  Kight  suspended  the  still  dubious 
conflict. 
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Defeat  of  the  Christians. — Tlie  next  d.iy.  the  8ar- 
aceii.s  jiiul  Frank?"  aL'ain  niiii<^k-(1  in  tl>«'  roinbui;  but  Sni- 
iuVin,  as  u  skilful  ^L^^'ncral,  did  iini  '^iw  the  «iiriial  for 
battle  till  the  Chri.>iian  arm v  was  weakcnt'd  bv  t  lie  ravs 
of  t  lie  meridian  sun.  lie  mureovrr  caused  tliu  dry  lu  i  b.s 
whieh  covered  tiiu  ])lain,  to  be  sl  I  <*n  fire,  so  that  iho 
Christians  wore  soon  encircled  bv  the  j-m^kf  ;uid  tlames 
which  n  aohed  them  on  every  side.  In  tliis  exucniitv, 
confusion  in  their  ranks  became  unavoi<lable:  yet  they 
continned  intrepid  and  formidable  to  their  ui)puneiits, 
several  uf  them  rushing  from  among  the  clouds  of  smoke 
into  the  thickest  ranks  of  the  Mussulniau  forces.  The 
Templars,  above  all,  and  the  knights  of  8t.  John,  by  their 
almost  supernatural  efforts,  would  have  saved  tlie  army, 
could  it  poesiHly  have  been  saved ;  but  the  combined  exer- 
tions of  courage  and  despair  everywhere  fonnd  an  in- 
superable obstacle  in  the  multitude  of  their  opponents,  and 
the  repeated  charges  of  the  Christian  warriors  served  only 
to  diminish  their  own  numbers.  At  len^h  entirely  over- 
come by  thirst  and  fatigue,  both  their  chargers  and 
themselves  fell  before  the  Saracens^  who  either  butch- 
ered them  on  the  spot  or  took  them  prisoners^  to^etlier 
with  the  king  of  Jerusalem.  A  few  oidy  escaped^  by  cut- 
ting a  passage  for  themselves  through  the  enemy. 

Conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin  1187.— Saladiu 

did  not  neglect  to  improve  the  signal  victory  which  ho 
had  gained.  Heat  once  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Pal- 
estine, took  possession  of  many  cities  and  fortresses,  and 
at  last  laid  seige  to  Jerusalem.  As  this  capital  was  now 
stripped  of  its  defenders,  wlm  had  just  perished  in  the 
fatal  battle  of  Tiberias,  it  could  not  resist  the  victorious 
arms  of  Saladin.  Moreover,  the  Svriac  inhabitants  of  the 
city  liad  conspired  among  themselvt's-  to  deliver  it  into  the 
liands  of  the  conqueror.  This  fact  bcini:  nmde  known, 
increased  the  well-Lrronndrd  aljirm  of  the  I  utins.  and  vXws 
offered  to  surrender  the  pla(H\  provided  lioiiorable  con- 
ditions should  !)(•  LTi'anted.  After  some  didicultv.  Saladin 
complied  with  a  part  of  their  recjuest  :  pcimii  i  inLT  t  In  ni 
to  retire  unmolested,  after  having  recjuirctl  iruiu 
licrson  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum,  he  entere<l  Jei  usa- 
lem  in  October,  1187,  eighty-eight  years  after  it  had  bet  n 
conquered  by  the  heroes  of  the  first  cmsflde.  There  now 
remained  in  the  possesaion  of  the  Latins  only  three  eun- 
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siderable  towns  in  Syria,  namely,  Autiocb,  Tyre  and 
Tripoli. 

THIRD  CRUMDE.— A.D.  11§§-11M. 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  spread  consternation 
through  all  Christendom.  Pope  Urban  III.  was  so  muck 
afflicted,  that  he  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  the  western 
princes,  who  had  seemed  before  to  disregard  the  danger 
of  the  Christian  colonies  in  Asia,  now  condemned  their 
apatby,  and  determined  to  forget  their  private  quan'els 
for  the  common  interest  of  Cbristianity  (a.d.  1188). 

The  three  most  powerful  monarchs.take  part.— 
Three  famous  potentates  were  ut  that  time  i^i^iiing  iu 
Europe:  Frederic  1.,  emperor  of  Germany,  llenry  IL,  king 
of  Kagland,  both  of  whom  have  been  already  mentioned 
in  a  precedinfj:  section;  and  Philip  II.,  surnamed  Augus- 
tus, KiuiT  of  France,  wliose  abilities  raised  that  nation  to  a 
de^T^ree  of  splendor  and  power  which  it  had  not  possessed 
since  ('h:irh^m:iijiie.  'J'hose  three  illustrious  monarcbs, 
toii^ethcr  with  the  chief  lords  of  tln-ir  roppertive  states, 
received  tlie  croos  from  the  hands  of  Wiliiain.  the  cele- 
brated historian,  and  archbishop  of  Tyre.  Laws  were 
enaclt'i],  to  maintain  good  order  and  discipline  anionLr  the 
crusaders  more  successfully  than  durin;;  the  forcLroiiiir 
crusadi's;  and,  to  raise  money  fur  the  expedition,  a  coun- 
cil of  princes  and  bishops  ordered  that  every  man  who 
did  not  take  the  cross,  should  give  the  tenth  part  of 
liis  revenue  and  personal  property.  This  tax,  called 
S(thf(liit\s  tithe,  from  the  terror  wiiich  the  alarming'  pro- 
gress of  Saladiii  inspired,  was  levied  in  England  and 
France  by  royal  commissioners. 

Frederic  I.  proceeds  by  land. — The  first  to  set 
out  for  ^Vsia  was  the  emperor  Frederic,  at  the  head  of  one 
hundred  and  iifty  thousand  men.  How  much  might  be 
expected  for  the  success  of  the  crusade  from  such  an 
army,  under  a  high-spirited  prince  of  consummate  skill 
and  valor,  may  be  easily  conceived.  In  fact,  the  progress 
of  the  Germans,  until  the  death  of  Frederic,  was  but  one 
series  of  victories.  The  Greek  emperor,  Isaac  Angelo, 
who  dared  to  attack  them  when  they  entered  his  terri- 
tory, had  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  troops  routed,. his 
capital  in  great  danger,  and  himself  compelled  to  supply 
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the  conqaeror  with  proriBions  for  eeTeral  months,  and 
with  a  sufficient  numher  of  vessels  to  convey  the  crusuders 
to  the  opposite  shore  in  Asia* 

The  Uermans  continued  to  advance  with  uninterrupted 
success.  Although  many  of  them  died  before  reaching 
Syria,  the  progress  of  their  army  spread  terror  abroad. 
They  cut  to  pieces  or  drove  before  them  all  the  Turkish 
forces  in  their  uav,  defeated  twice  the  army  of  the  sultan 
of  Iconium^  which  consisted  of  two  or  three  luiiulred 
thousand  combatants;  and,  takiug  the  city  itself  at  the 
first  onset,  forced  the  sultan  humbly  to  sue  for  peace. 
Their  discipline  was  equal*  to  their  bravery,  and  from  all 
sides  information  was  convened  to  Saiadin  of  the  heroic 
patience  of  the  Germans  in  a  painful  and  iiaraesing 
march,  and  of  their  indnmitable  valor.  If  we  give  credit 
to  sonic  historians,  the  .Mussulman  prince  was  already 
preparing  to  retire  towards  P';ryj>t,  when  a  fatal  circum- 
stance unexpectedly  delivered  him  from  his  most  formid- 
able enemy. 

Frederic's  death. — After  crossing  Asia  Minor  tmd 
passing  the  detilis  of  Mount  Taurus,  Fiidt  ric.  with 
his  army,  was  izoinLr  ulong  a  ^Jmall  river,  li  many 
bolieved  to  be  the  wry  same  (the  C'ydnus;  in  wliich 
Alrx  iiider-tlie-lu-eat  bad  well  nigh  peiisbed.  The  heat 
of  the  (lav  was  exce.-sive.  The  euii>ei»»)-.  enticed  bv  the 
coolness  and  eleuint  ss  of  the  water,  tiirew  himself  into 
it:  but,  being  suddenly  benumbed  by  the  cold,  he  was 
taken  out  oi  the  river  in  the  agonies  of  death,  or,  as 
others  say.  was  carried  down  by  the  rapidity  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  drowned. 

Tfis  death  was  more  fatal  to  his  armv  than  the  loss  of 
a  iiicat  battle  could  have  been.  Manv  soldiers  aban- 
doned  the  army  of  the  crusade;  while  the  others,  pro- 
ceeding towards  Palestine  in  spite  of  a  thousand  obsta* 
cles,  saw  their  numbers  so  far  diminished  by  famine, 
fatigue^  disease  and  repeated  battles,  that  they  were 
no  longer  able  to  contend  with  the  hardy  troops  of  Sala- 
din.  They  therefore  went  to  join  the  army  of  King  Guy 
of  liusignan,  who,  after  his  deliverance  from  captivity, 
had  undertaken  to  besiege  the  strong  town  of  Acre  or 
Ptolcmais,  on  the  Syrian  coast  (a.d.  1190). 

Richard  the  Lion-hearted  and  Philip  II.  proceed 
sea  to  Palestine. — Tarious  incidents  had  retarded 
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the  departnro  of  tlie  French  and  English  monarchs.  In 
the  intcrviil,  Henry  II.  died,  and  left  his  jdiice  to  be  filled 
both  on  tlie  throne  and  in  the  crusade  by  his  son  Richard 
I.,  snrnanied  Cwur  ile  Lion,  The  new  sovereign  quickly 
nnule  his  last  arrangements  for  the  holy  war;  and,  iu 
order  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  a  march  b^*  land,  both  he 
and  Plnlip  resolved  to  convey  their  armies  to  Palestine 
by  sea.  These  two  princes  were  then  in  the  flower  of 
their  age,  ardent,  ambitious,  brave  and  intrepid;  but 
Philip  was  the  greater  kin^,  Richard  the  greater  warrior; 
Philip  had,  in  a  greater  degree  than  Richard,  qnalitiea 
.  which  entitle  a  prince  to  affection  and  esteem;  bathe 
was  inferior  to  him  in  those  qualities  which  excite  £nr» 
prise  and  admiration.  Moreover,  the  haughtiness  and 
violence  of  Richard  often  made  enemies  and  led  him  into 
unpleasant  adventures. 

Aithougli  t)ie  two  monarchs  had  sworn  inviolable  friend- 
ship  and  fid  lit y  to  each  other,  conflicting  views  and 
difference  of  character  soon  resulted  in  jealousies  and 
quarrels  between  thcni,  which  p:reatly  injured  the  cause 
of  the  crusade.  Pi»ilip  arrived  first  in  Palestine,  where 
the  sie^^e  of  Acre,  owing  to  the  obstinate  rcsi>:t:nice  of  the 
garrison,  had  already  lasted  nearly  two  v'virs.  tlic  besieg- 
ers being  themselves  besieged  in  their  camp  by  the  innu- 
niera)>!c  troops?  of  Saladifi.  who,  from  the  neighhoring 
monntaiin,  cMn^tantly  watehe(lall  their  motions.  Hloudy 
and  fi-('«jin'!it  were  the  conflicts,  and  inoah-uiable  the 
losses  of  Ixiili  nrmit'sun  the  tield  of  hattle:  many  also  were 
carried  oil'  l)y  jicstilencp  and  famine;  but  the  arrivals  of 
ea(di  day  sui^plie  I  the  losses  of  th(^  preceding.  The  land- 
ing of  Philip  diiTiised  uuw  vigor  among  the  crusaders; 
military  engines  were  erected,  the  walls  were  battered 
down  and  undermined:  all  the  })reparations  were  made  for 
the  assault:  noihinj^  was  wanted  but  the  presen(;e  of  Rich- 
ard v.h(>  had  not  yet  arrived  to  share  in  liie  danger  and 
glory  of  t)u»  attempt. 

Acre  taken  by  the  united  forces. — This  monarch 
had  sailed  from  Sicily  abont  three  weeks  later  than 
Philip,  and  had  moreover  been  detained  in  chastising  the 
perfidy  of  a  Greek  prince,  and  in  snbduing  the  rich  island 
of  Cyprus.  He  at  last  reached  the  Christian  camp,  and 
the  siege  of  Acre  received  from  his  presence  a  new  im- 
pulse.  Assault)  were  repeatedly  made;  and  although 
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the  town  held  out  fur  some  tune  it  was  i';i<v  to  perceive 
that  the  rt'iistanee  coulil  nut  last  mucli  luii'^'-fr.  The 
garrison,  seeing  their  delenui's  niiiifd.  and  all  tin-  cdurts 
of  Saladin  insuttieieiit  to  sLup  the  progrtji^  ui  the  siejre, 
eonsented  at  last  to  capitulate,  and  tiie  Christians  touii 
iui mediate  possession  of  the  city  (a.d.  Ill']  ). 

Thus  ended  the  siege  of  Ptolemais,  one  of  the  most 
famous  in  histor}^  ;  one,  during  whieli  fcuch  exploits  were 

Serformed  hv  the  crusaders,  as  might,  if  well  directed, 
ave  sufficea  for  the  conquest  of  all  Aisia.  Although  it 
gave  rise  to  some  acts  of  cruelty  aud  bloody  retaliation, 
it  was  also  distinguished  by  manv  acts  of  politeness  and 
conrtesj  interchanged  between  the  Latins  and  the  Sara- 
cens«  In  times  of  truce»  the  contending  nations  mingled 
together  in  friendship  ;  and  at  one  moment  they  recipro- 
cated good  offices,  while  at  another  they  met  in  im|)etuous 
and  bloody  conflict.  Saladin  used  to  send  presents  of 
excellent  fruit  to  Kings  Richard  and  Philip,  who,  in 
return,  sent  him  jewels  and  productions  of  Europe. 

Philip  departs  for  France. — The  joy  whieli  the 
conquest  of  rtolemais  spread  among  (  hristian  nations, 
was  soon  damped  by  the  news  that  Philip  intended  to 
withdraw  from  the  crusade.  No  doubt  can  exist  that  the 
health  of  this  monarch  had  heefi  considerably  impaired 
by  a  dangerous  illness  ;  but  his  chief  motive  in  returning 
toliiUropa,  was  the  disgust  he  had  conceived  at  the  over- 
hearing conduct  and  ])assionatc  teni})er  of  Kichard,  which 
ever  prevented  them  from  cordially  eo-oj>e rating.  Under 
such  cireurnstance^,  the  French  king  seemed  justiliabie 
in  retiring  from  the  army,  oti  tlie  ]>hinsihh^  plea  that  he 
wonld,  by  so  doing,  raiiier  advance  tiie  cause  of  tlu^  cru- 
sade. Accordingly,  he  took  his  tinnl  deteiinination,  and 
embarked  for  I'^anee.  h*a\in;4'. behind  iiim  ten  thousand 
men  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  support  the  king  uf 
England. 

By  this  retreat  of  Philip,  the  chief  command  devolved 
solely  on  Richard.  After  re|i:iii  iiig  the  fortitieatioius  t>f 
Acre,  he  marciied  out  with  a  ( onsich  i  ab  e  force,  and,  tak- 
ing the  road  along  t  he  sca-^hore,  j)roeei  (Ie(l  towanis  Asca- 
lon,  while  vessels  laden  witli  provisions  followed  along 
the  coast.  The  Saracens  pursued  the  army  as  it  marched, 
and  harassed  it  by  continual  skirmishes,  which  led,  how- 
ever, to  no  serious  consequences.  But  near  A.itipiitris, 
20 
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at  the  passaijo  of  a  river  culled  Arsur.  the  ("liristians  v:ere 
suildenlv  attacked  bv  two  or  three  hundred  llu>u>aml 
Mo.sleiiis,  whom  Saladin,  in  order  to  iTn])ede  the  progress 
of  the  enisade,  and  to  aveiiire  tiio  lo.^s  of  Ptoiemais^  had 
asseinhltMl  from  all  parts  f»f  his  eni]»ire. 

Richard  s  valor.— Uichard,  seeing  that  the  battle 
was  unavoidal)h',  desirfMl  to  niake  it  a  decisive  one,  and 
forbade  his  troops  to  <  utiunentre  lighting  until  the  signal 
should  be  iriveu.  The  crusaders  waited  for  it  with  inipa- 
tieuee  ;  iIh*v  eould  bear  anvthinf:  but  tlie  .shame  of 
remaining  idle  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  who  was  vig- 
orously pressing  upon  them.  At  length,  some  of  the 
mo3t  intrepid  knights,  forgetting  the  king's  orders, 
rnslied  against  the  Saracens ;  and,  as  others  folio wetl 
their  example,  in  a  few  moments  the  engagement  became 
general.  So  furious  was  the  shock,  and  so  thick  the  dust 
which  enveloped  both  armies,  that  several  fell  by  the 
swords  of  their  own  companions,  who  mistook  them  for 
antagonists.  Richard  seemed  to  multiplv  himself,  and  to 
be  in  every  part  of  the  field  in  which  the  danger  was  great- 
est ;  and  everywhere  the  enemy  fled  at  his  presence. 
The  other  chiefs  under  him  seconded  his  efforts;  and  the 
^lussulinans,  unable  to  withstand  so  impetuoua  a  charge, 
fled  to  thb  mouTitains,  calling  the  crusaders  a  nation 
made  of  iron,  and  which  could  not  be  broken. 

His  victory  over  the  Saracens.— In  the  meantime, 
the  Christians  could  scarcely  believe  that  they  were  so 
soon  victorious  ;  nor  were  their  doubts  entirely  ground- 
less. While  they  still  occupied  the  spot  on  which  they 
)iad  just  fought,  attending  to  their  wounded  companions, 
the  onijair«Muent  was  renewed  hv  a  IkxIv  of  twenty  thon- 
Saracens,  whom  their  conifnander.  a  nephew^  of  Pala- 
tini, had  rallied  and  led  hack  to  the  charire,  but  witli  hs 
little  success  as  bi  fore.  Finally,  just  as  tlie  cuucpUMors 
were  resuming  their  niareh.  the  enemy,  hurried  on  by 
fury  and  despair.  aLTain  attacked  tliein  in  tlie  rear.  Rich- 
ard, with  only  tifteeii  knicrhts,  ran  to  the  ^pot  and  again 
routed  the  Moslems.  Their  army,  thus  defeated  three 
times  on  the  same  day,  at  last  abandoned  tlie  fiehl  with 
the  loss  of  thirty-two  eniirs.  and  several  thousand  c>f  their 
■rlioieost  men.  ^lanv  more  vet  mi^jht  have  fallen  had 
they  not  found  a  timely  refuge  in  the  neighboring  f uresis. 
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First  retreat  from  before  Jerusalem* — Still,  thia 
victory,  si^lendid  a9  it  waa,  procured  more  glory  than 
real  advantage  to  the  crusaders..  Yielding  to  the  same 
spirit  of  inaction  whicli  is  supposed  to  have  proved  fatal 
to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Canna\  Hichard,  instead 
of  leading  his  victorious  troops  without  delay  to  Jerusa- 
lem, wasted  his  time  in  repairing  the  town  of  JalTa  and 
the  castles  of  the  ntMghbortiood.  The  Sancous  recovered 
from  th<'ir  tenor,  aiid  Salutlin  h;if!  sntheicnt  respite  to 
f^rrify  the  Holy  City  in  sncli  a  manner  as  tu  pminise  a 
niost  viijorons  re?i??tance.  \\  lien  afterwards  Iki(  lund.  on 
two  ditferent  occasio]!.-,  appixmcheti  JiTU.-alem  with  the 
intention  of  besieginu  it,  the  ditticulty  of  the  at ti  nipt, 
the  severity  of  the  elimate,  the  dissensions  and  jeal- 
on>\v  (»f  the  chief  crn^aih  is,  and  the  fears  which  he  enter- 
tained fur  his  European  (lominit^ns,  indiu  ctl  him  uu  buth 


and  sorrow  both  to  tlie  army  ami  to  the  king.  ^^  hile 
many  persons  loudly  murmured  aL-^aiii-st  hiin,  and  with- 
drew from  his  standarfl,  he  shared  in  the  common  grief, 
and  was  indignant  at  l.imself.  One  day,  while  pursuing 
a  party  of  Saracens  as  far  as  the  hills  that  surround  Jer- 
usalem, and  from  which  he  could  see  the  towers  and 
steepleaof  the  town^  he  burst  into  tears^  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  shield,  thinking  himself  unworthy  to  con- 
template the  Holy  City  which  his  arms  could  not  rescue 
from  the  hands  of  infidels. 

Second  retreat  from  before  Jerusalem.— Notwith- 
standing these  uncertainties  and  obstacles,  Richard  con- 
tinued to  wage  a  terrible  war  against  the  Moslems,  and,  by 
splendid  feats,  to  maintain  the  just  reputation  he  already 
enjoyed  of  being  the  greatest  warrior  of  his  age.  Imme- 
diately after  the  second  retreat  of  the  Christians  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  Saladin  burst  into  the  city  of 
Jaffa,  and,  pntting  to  the  sword  many  of  tlie  inhabitants, 
drove  the  rest  into  the  citadel,  which  he  besieged.  The 
English  king  had  now  returned  to  Acre.  At  the  first 
intelligence  of  the  event,  he  sent  the  bulk  of  the  army  by 
land,  while  he,  taking  advantage  of  a  favorable  wind,  set 
sail  with  seven  galleys,  and  arrived  in  time  to  save  the 
besieged  garrison  by  clearing  the  town  of  its  invaders. 

This,  however,  was  not  enough  fur  tiie  impetuous  cour- 
age of  iiichard.    Disdaining  to  be  contined  within  the 
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walls  of  ihv  liberated  city,  lie  niarc  hed  out  to  challenge 
the  Moslems,  and  was  sooii  attacked  by  an  ariijy  three 
times  as  large  as  his  own  ;  but  inferiority  of  uum- 
bers  was  of  little  consequence,  when  Richard  commanded 
in  person.  He  repelled  all  the  charges  of  the  Mussulman 
cavalry,  put  it  to  ni«|ht,  and  vanquished  every  champion 
who  dared  to  wait  his  approach,  among  others  a  valiant 
emir,  whose  head,  right  shoulder  and  ri^ht  arm  he  cut  oft 
at  one  blow.  Seeing  the  brave  earl  of  Lssex  and  his  com- 
panions on  the  point  of  beins^  slain  or  captured,  he 
rushed  forward  with  his  usual  courage,  scattered  the 
enemy  like  a  whirlwind,  and  delivered  his  friends  fruin 
their  peril.*  Indeed,  he  threw  himself  with  such  ardor 
among  the  Mussulman  squadrons,  that  for  some  mo- 
ments, he  disappeared  from  the  sight  of  his  own  troops. 
Wiien  he  returned,  his  horse  was  covered  with  dust  and 
blood  ;  and  he  himself  bristling  with  darts  fastened  in  his 
shield  and  dress,  resembled,  according  to  an  eye-witness, 
a  cushion  covered  with  needles. 

It  was  tliniitfht  that  liiohtir.l.  on  tliis  occasion,  sur- 
pa=5?^fMl  his  former  renown.  His  conduet  won  for  him 
the  adiuiration  of  the  infidels  theiiiselves,  particularly  of 
tSaphadin,  tlic  sultan's  brother,  who.  during  the  very  con- 
flict, sent  him  a  )»ro>ent  of  two  Arabian  horses.  TTis 
pres<»nce  alone  liiied  the  Moslems  with  terror,  aud  made 
their  hair  stand  erect.  Wiien  8aladin,  after  the  battle  re- 
jH'oaclit'd  the  »Saracen  oHicers  for  haviui^  tied  before  a  sin- 
gle niau  :  Nobody,*'  answered  one  of  th(»m,  **  can  with- 
stand liau;  his  approach  is  frightful,  his  fImx  k  is  irrosisti- 
b.'e,  his  feats  of  arms  are  superhuman."  In  iaci.  luciiurLl, 
to  a  mind  incapable  of  fear,  added  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  muscular  strength,  and  such  was  the  impression 


*  Tlie  readiness  of  the  kiiii;  to  succor  his  fellow-crusaders  in  every  dan- 
jmr  to  which  they  might  be  exposed,  was  repaid  by  their  devotednest  in 

Uuft'ii'linsf  his  lifv  aii<l  lilx  rfy  at  the expi'iise  of  their  own.  This  appeare<l 
cliictly  during  the  tirst  i>uiuuru  of  the  Chri.st'an  troif  s  in  t!ie  neighbor- 
hood of  Jaffa.  Richard,  having  on«  day  gone  to  the  chase  in  a  forest, 
stoppe  1  to  sleep  under  u  tree,  hut  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  cries  of 
those  wJui  a«'<''n»ipunied  him,  and  who  "^aw  a  trix»p  of  Saracens  r;(|>i.P.y  ad- 
vancini;  to  take  hira  prisoner.  Hecjuit  kly  mounted  his  horse,  and  begun  to 
fight  with  his  usual  valor:  but.  being  surrounded  on  all  sid«ss,  he  would 
eortainly  have  benn  ea|»tnred  or  slain.  rifiT  one  of  liis  followrr*.  named 
^Vill^nm  of  Pratelles,  drawti  tht?  attejaioj»  <if  tlie  foes  to  hiuis'df,  by  cx- 
claiminx/'  I  am  the  kin<: ;  save  my  life"  The  kin?,  being  thus  euabieti  to 
make  bis  escape,  retired  t4>  Jaffa;  whiJa  WUliam,  having  delivered  him- 
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of  terror  produced  by  his  oxploits  in  Pnlestine,  that,  for  a 
century  after,  hi.-;  nauie  was  used  to  check  the  impetnosity 
of  I  lie  .Saracen  horse,  and  quiet  the  restiessue^  of  the 
Saracen  child. 

Truce  with  Saladin. — Still,  all  these  glorious 
achievements  were  lost  for  the  crusade.  The  dissenciions 
of  the  crusaders,  which  the  haughtiness  of  the  English 
monarch  contributed  much  to  increase,  the  jralou.sy  of  the 
other  chiefs  against  him,  and,  above  all.  the  informa- 
tion which  he  repeatedly  received  of  great  disturbances 
in  England,  made  him  earnestly  desire  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  he  repeatedly  proposed  it 
to  Saladin.  At  last^  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  oetween 
them  for  three  ^ears  and  eight  months.  By  it,  the  Chris- 
tians were  left  in  ])os8e88ion  of  the  cities  of  Palestine  sit- 
uated along  the  coast,  and  the  Saracentf  kept  the  other 
towns  with  Jemsalemy  nnder  condition  of  granting  to  the 
pilgrims  free  acpess  to  the  holy  sepulchre. 

Result  of  the  third  Crusade.— Such  was  the  result 
of  the  third  crusade,  which  had  seen  the  most  powerful 
monarchsy  andf  as  it  were,  all  the  forces  of  Europe  fight- 
ing against  those  of  Asia  during  three  years  in  succession. 
It  led^  indeed,  to  the  surrender  of  Acre,  a  town  of  con- 
siderable importance  for  the  Christians;  and  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  Richard  gave  to  Guy 
of  Lusignan,  the  disappointed  king  of  Jerusaiero,  but  it 
did  not  recover  the  Holy  City,  the  real  and  professed  ob- 
ject of  the  crusade.  Splendid  and  glorious  were  the  per- 
sonal exploits  of  Richard;  still  his  vacillaliug  conduct 
showed  triat  lie  pos>e^^sed  neither  all  the  talents  of  a  gre:;t 
general,  nor  tluit  constancy  of  mind  so  necessorv  for  the 
success  of  any  arduous  enterprise.   The  superiority  iu 


self  into  thf  haii  lK  of  the  Mussulmnns.  %vn.s  fondnctod  tn  S  iladin,  who 
knew  how  to  nppreriato  so  noble  an  action,  and,  instead  of  puuiidiin<;  his 
deceit,  pniised  hi8  fidelity.  Nor  was  Richard  ungrateful  towards  the  cen- 
•rotu  knight;  in  order  to  rescue  him  from  captivity,  he  willin:^ly  jt  tiir;i.-  1 
ten  of  th"  principal  emin  who  bad  been  maae  prisoners  in  tbe  baitie  o£ 
Ant  i  pat  ri-t. 

This  mterestinic:  event  in  not  mentioned  by  lingard :  still,  it  eannot  bo 
wt  ll  (lounti'd,  Ihshi;  taken  fnnn  authentic  do<MUTif^nr>!  of  t!iHt  cix«'!i.  and 
related  many  excellent  historiau»»  viz.  Michaui,  i/'.'jL  drg  (')*c»ix<f</>  .1, 
wot.  n,  p.  473— Maimbonrg,  HUt.  du  CroU»  vol,  U,  p.  418;— and  F. 
D'Orl^ns,  Wsf.  deo  R^rol.  D^Anght.,  oof.,  I,  p.  230,  wbo  all  cefer  tho  fact 
to  the  end  oi  tbe  year  1191. 
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both  these  particulars  ought  certainly  to  be  gircn  to  Sahi- 
din^  who,  notwithstanding  some  defeats,  finally  remained 
master  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  far  greater  portion  of  the 
Holy  Land. 

Richard  shipwrecked  and  imprisoned.— TIio 
English  monarch,  having  nothing  more  to  do  in  Palestine, 
sailed  from  Acre  in  October  (11112);  the  inhabitants  wept 
at  his  departnre,  nor  could  he  suppress  his  own  emotion. 
Many  uud  disustrons  were  tlie  adventures  which  attended 
his  voyage.  The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  being  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  the  king  resolved  to 
cross  Germany  incognito  and  in  the  guise  of  a  pilgrim, 
to  nvnid  the  snares  of  his  luunerons  eneniie?;  but  even 
this  precaulion  cuiild  not  save  him  from  the  disasters 
which  he  feared.  iM  inij  roeoirnized  at  Vienna,  in  Austria, 
Dnke  licopold,  whom  he  hat]  cruelly  offended  during  the 
sieirc  of  Ptolemai.s,  arrested  him,  and  cualined  him  as  his 
pri.-^oner  in  a  strong  castle.  The  royal  captive  was  aftt  r- 
wards  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Cerman  euij)eror, 
Henry  VI.,  also  his  enemy,  who  kept  him  in  prison,  till  a 
large  sum  of  money  was  sent  from  England  for  his  ran- 
som. At  length.  Richard  was  allowed  to  pursue  his  jour- 
ney without  further  molestaLion.  At  Antwerp,  he  found 
hi.?  fleet;  and,  after  a  vovnge  of  a  few  days,  landed  on 
the  shores  of  England.  The  recollectipn  of  his  recent 
exploits  and  misfortnnes  having  obliterated  the  remem- 
brance of  his  former  faults^  he  was  received  with  uni- 
versal joy,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  four  years  (a.  d. 
1194). 

FOURTH  CBV9ADE.-A.D.  IIM-IIM. 

Saladin's  death. — Saladin  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
satisfac!  i<  11  of  having  nmi'itained  his  superiority  in  Aeia* 
and  particularly  in  the  Holy  Land,  against  the  combined 
ollorts  of  the  European  princes.  One  year  liad  scarcely 
elapsed  after  the  conclusion  of  his  treaty  with  Richard, 
when  death  terminated  his  career.  Finding  his  end  ap- 
proaching, he  commanded  the  shroud  in  wliich  his  boily 
was  to  be  enveloped,  to  be  carried  tli rough  tlie  streets, 
and  an  emir  to  cry  out  with  a  lond  V(^iee:  "  Behold  what 
Saladin.  the  miLrhty  co!iqueror  of  the  East,  will  carry 
away  with  him  of  all  his  vast  dominious."    He  died  at 
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l);inKi-eus  (a.  I).  1104) — a  nioiiiirch  in  whose  chanirter,  iil- 
tlio'iLTii  not  altoirct  iuM"  l)l;inielefi8,  huni.'Uiity  and  juislicu 
wore  more  couspicuous  than  in  any  otlier  Aiubiuimau  cou- 
qupror. 

Tiie  death  of  this  <^rcHt  sultati  was  fui lowed  by  civil 
dissensions  among  the  Moslcuis,  wiiich  niiifht  have 
greatly  weakened  their  power.  Lad  the  (  inisiians  boon 
more  ujiittMl  among  tliemselves.  The  sons  of  Sahulin 
seized  npon  such  portions  of  their  fatiier's  empire  as  they 
could  obtain;  but  bU  brother  Saphadin,  otherwise  called 
Malek-Adel,  findtn|^  himself  equally  beloved  and  re- 
spected by  thesoldierd,  waged  war  against  these  young 
princes,  and  took  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  Syria. 

Failure  of  the  fourth  crusade.— This  was  a  favor- 
able o(iportanity  for  another  crasade.  Pope  Oelestine  III. 
cxh3rtcd  all  Chridtendom  to  improve  it  by  a  generous  ef> 
fort,  and  to  take  up  arms  agaiu  in  favor  of  Jenisalero. 
In  England  and  France,  his  exhortation  failed,  as  Bichard 
and  Philip  were  now  too  actively  engaged  in  war  against 
each  other,  to  qiiit  their  <Lominious;  bnt  in  Germany,  so 
many  persons  offered  tlK^nis^lves,  following  the  example  of 
the  emporor  Henry  VI.  that  three  armies  were  quickly  as- 
ffembied  for  this  new  expedition.  Henry,  howevor,  with 
the  most  numerDUs  of  fho  three,  did  not  proceed  farther 
than  Sicily,  where  lie  |)ut  an  end  to  the  power  and  race  of 
tlic  N'orm  in  ^overeiirns.  The  f)ther  two  armies  reached 
Palf'-iiiH',  ;in(l  gaiin'«l  at  first  ^Mcaf  advantafres  over  Sa- 
piiadin.  U iifortunalely,  new  nnarrels  among  the  loaders 
impc'  lo  1  their  pr();;ress,  and  tlie  news  of  the  eni|t(Mor's 
death  induced  ti«eni  to  return  to  Eurnpo  for  the  (dc-  timi 
of  his  successor  (a. I >.  11!)8).  Thus  the  hope  which  had 
been  entertained  with  regard  ti;  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Laud,  was  again  disappointed. 

FIFTH  CRUSABC. 

FOODATIO.N  OF  TBK  I.ATIV  EMPIHE  OF  CONSTAXTINOPLS. 

A.D.  1202-liOI. 

At^OTHER  crusade  soon  followed,  productive  of  the  most 
singular  and  unexpected  effects.  Although  the  ill  success 
of  the  foregoing  expeditions  had  greatly  abated  the  enthu- 
Biasm  for  the  holy  war,  still  the  letters  of  Pope  Innocent 
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III.  anil  the  eloquent  exhortations  of  a  zcalons  priest^ 
called  Foulques  de  Men  illy,  soon  revived  in  many  gener- 
ous iicarts  an  ardent  desire  of  reconquering  Jerusalem. 
None,  it  is  true,  of  the  crowned  heads,  owing  to  their 
four  of  each  other,  engaged  in  this  new  attempt  to  liber- 
ate Palestine  :  but  it  was  vifforously  pursued  by  several 
Italian  and  French  lords,  under  tliecouimand  of  bo ni face, 
nia'^ni-*  <  f  Mont forrat,  and  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders. 

Siege  of  Zara  in  Dalmatia. — These  new  crusaders 
determined,  us  kings  Richard  and  Philip  had  formerly 
done,  to  convey  their  artminieut  to  Palestine  by  sea. 
A  treaty  was  entered  into  with  the  republic  of  Venice,  by 
wli it'll  the  Venetians  a<;reed  only  to  stip})ly  the  cru- 
sading army  with  vessels  at  a  stipulated  price,  and  to 
share  in  the  enterj)rise.  The  fleet  was  soon  ready  ;  but 
the  unexpected  departure  of  several  anionic  the  barons 
and  knights  by  a  different  way,  greatly  perplexed  the 
others,  who,  although  they  melted  down  their  pluie, 
could  not  make  up  the  sum  rerpiirod.  In  this  distress, 
the  famous  doge  Henry  Dandohj,  opened  negotiations 
again,  and  oflered,  not  only  to  unite  with  the  French  in 
the  crusade,  but  also  to  wait  for  the  payment  of  their 
entire  debt  till  the  end  of  the  expedition,  provided  they 
would  first  aid  the  Venetians  in  reconquering  the  city  of 
Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  repub- 
lic some  time  before  by  the  king  of  Hungary.  The  offer 
was  accepted^  and  Zara  being  vigorously  attacked  both  br 
land  and  sea,  surrendered  at  discretion  (a.d.  1202).  It 
now  seemed  that  nothing  more  could  retard  the  voyage  of 
the  crusaders  ;  but  just  at  this  juncture,  there  came  irom 
another  quarter  a  request  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and 
promising  the  happiest  results;  this  reanest  again 
diverted  them  from  their  former  design,  ana  gave  a  new 
direction  to  the  operations  of  the  crusade. 

Expedition  to  Constantinople. — Isaac,  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  had  lately  been  expelled  from  the 
throne  by  his  brother  Alexins,  who  moreover  deprived  him 
of  his  sight,  and  imprisoned  him.  Another  Alexius,  the 
son  of  the  dethroned  monarch,  having  made  his  escape 
from  the  hands  of  the  usurper,  went  through  the  various 
countries  and  courts  of  Europe,  to  excite  compassion  and 
obtain  assistance  for  his  inifnrttuiatc  father.  The  French 
and  the  Venetians  had  not  yet  sailed  from  Zara,  when 
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the  deputies  of  that  young  prince,  who  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  himself,  ai  rived  in  their  camp.  He  bound  him- 
self by  oath,,  if  they  would  expel  the  usurper  and  replace 
Isaac  on  the  throne,  to  give  two  hundred  thousand  marks 
of  silver,  to  aid  in  the  conquest  of  the  Hnly  Land,  to 
maintain  there,  during  his  life,  five  hundred  knights  for 
its  dt  fenee,  and  to  re-establish  amono^  the  (ueeks  tiie 
authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Not  wit  lisianding  the 
tempting  promises  and  engaging  manners  ot  young  Alex- 
ius, his  proposal  did  not  rer'eive  the  unanimous  a})pro- 
bation  of  the  crusaders,  many  rejecting  at  once  the  idea 
of  being  again  diverted  from  the  main  object  of  their 
enterprise.  Still,  the  oilers  were  so  advantasreous  in 
themselves,  and  seemed  moreover  so  well  calculated  to 
fnrth'M-  the  ultimate  result  which  they  wished  to  obtam, 
that  most  of  the  barons  readily  accepted  them  on  the 
terms  propo  ed.  Accordingly,  the  fleet,  having  on  board 
Prince  Alexius,  set  sail  from  Zara;  and,  after  a  short  and 
prosperans  passage,  came  within  sight  of  Gonstaatinople 
(A.D.  l'^03). 

Dandolo. — A  siege  of  ten  days  was  snflicient  to  reduce 
that  celebrated  capital.  After  many  skirmishes,  a  general 
attack  was  agreed  open  bv  the  Latins,  and  it  was  made  on 
the  seventeenth  of  July,  both  by  land  and  sea,  the  French 
and  the  Venetians  rivalling  e:ich  o^her  on  that  day  in 
deeds  of  undaunted  courage.  Still,  they  would  pcrhaos 
have  been  overcome  by  numbers,  had  not  Henry  Dandolo 
set  them  an  example  of  heroic  boldness  and  intrepidity. 
Although  more  than  eighty  years  old,  and  almost  blind,  he 
ordered,  with  terrific  throats  incase  of  disobedience,  that 
lie  should  be  landed,  with  the  great  standard  of  St.  Mark 
before  him.  In  compliance  with  the  command,  his  vessel 
was  immediately  pushed  to  the  shore,  close  under  the 
walls  ;  the  rest  of  the  fleet  followed  ;  and,  in  spite  of 
darts,  stones  and  Grecian  fire  thrown  by  the  besieged, 
twenty-five  towers  were  soon  in  the  possession  of  the  assail- 
ants. After  this,  nnndnlo.  without  loss  of  time,  flew  to 
the  assistam  t*  of  tin-  French  who  were  opposed  bv  innu- 
merable forces.  The  (rrcck^  ret  rented;  consternation 
spread  through  Constantinoj^)]*'  :  and  the  usurjc  r.  more 
terrified  than  any  of  the  citizen^,  fled  during  the  night 
from  the  town,  carry inc:  along  with  him  his  treasures  and 
the  insignia  of  the  imperial  dignity. 
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The  inhabitants  opcued  their  giites  to  the  conquerors. 
The  old  emperor,  delivered  from  his  prison^  reaseended 
the  throne  with  uuiversal  applause,  and  ratified  the 
promises  made  by  his  son  to  the  Latins.  But  it  was  an 
easier  task  to  reiterate  them,  than  to  carry  them  into  exe- 
cution. The  hiavv  taxes  which  Isaac  and  Alexius,  in 
order  to  pay  their  debt,  were  obliged  to  impose  on  the 
people  ;  a  dreadful  conflagration,  which  raged  during 
eight  days  in  the  capital;  and  a  variety  of  other  incidents, 
excited  public  hatred  and  contempt  against  the  two 
emperors:  while  the  citisaders  also  were  indignant  at  their 
delay  in  carrving  ont  the  treaty.  The  most  (langoioii?  of 
their  enemies  was  a  young  lord  of  the  court,  known  under 
the  surname  of  Murzuphlis,  who  secretly  a.si>ire(i  to  the 
supreme  power.  Wliiie  he  tU'ceived  the  sovereigns  by  an 
exierior  show  of  zeal  for  their  interests,  he  left  nothing 
untried  to  incense  the  multitude  both  against  them  and 
against  the  Latins.  Finally,  the  unwary  princes  having 
fallen  victims  to  his  intrigues  and  peril dy,  he  was  ac- 
knowledged emperor  in  their  place,  and  immediately  pre- 
pared to  oppose  the  ellorts  which,  he  foresaw,  the  crusad- 
ers would  make,  to  punish  his  crime  and  avenge  the 
death  of  those  whom  they  had  taken  under  their  protec- 
tion. 

Revolt  of  the  Greeks.— In  fact,  the  intelligence  of 
the  murder  of  the  vonng  Alexius  had  no  sooner  reached 
their  camp,  than  they  determined  to  proclaim  again  an 
open  war,  and  attack  the  imperial  city  a  second  time. 
They  knew  well  the  danger  of  the  attempt,  much  greater 
indeed  then,  from  the  furv  of  the  Greeks,  than  it  was  be- 
fore;  hut  so  little  effect  had  this  knowledge  on  the  minds 
of  tho^e  intrepid  warriors,  and  so  much  did  they  rely  on 
their  valor  aud  their  swords,  and  on  the  protection  of 
heaven,  that,  even  before  going  to  the  assault,  they 
agreed  among  themselves  upon  the  measures  to  be  taken 
for  the  preservation  and  government  of  their  conquest. 

Not  to  divide  their  forces,  they  condueted  the  whrdo 
expedition  by  sea,  and  directed  it  ajrainst  one  single  part 
of  the  city.  The  galleys  approaehed  the  wall,  and  made 
a  furious  attack,  which  lasted  until  three  o'clock  in  the 
afuMnoon,  with  more  courage  however,  thnn  suerps^  on 
the  part  of  the  assailants;  for  they  eveiywiiere  met  so 
determined  a  resistance^  that  the  multitude  of  their  oppo- 
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nents  and  the  ravao;es  of  the  (Jrcciari  lire  conipcUed  those 
who  had  landed  to  return  to  tlicir  vessels  and  withdraw 
to  a  diitance.  Still,  instead  of  losing  conraire,  they 
seemed  inspired  with  redoubled  ardor.  Three  dtivs 
were  spent  in  repairing  the  injured  machines,  and  in 
consulting  aboat  a  new  attempt.  The  leaders  of  the 
army  judging  that  a  Bingle  Te^nel  di  1  not  contain  a  snf- 
iicient  number  of  troops  to  effect  a  suocefisful  assault  on 
any  particular  spot,  it  was  resoWed  to  employ  two  vessels 
for  each  point  of  attack. 

Constantinople  taken  a  second  time.— On  the  fourth 
day  ( Uth  of  April»  1204)  the  assault  was  recommenced, 
and  the  conflict  carried  on  during  the  whole  morning  with 
the  same  spirit  as  before,  and  azain  with  some  advan- 
tage on  the  side  of  the  Greeks.  In  an  instant,  however, 
the  fortune  of  the  day  was  changed.  About  noon,  a 
wind  arising  from  t]ii>  north,  carried  the  vessels  nearer 
•to  the  wall;  two  of  them  lashed  together,  called  the  Pil- 
grim and  the  Paradm^  were  brought  close  to  one  of  the 
towers,  and  by  m:*ans  of  a  movable  brid^^o.  two  intrepid 
warriors,  Peter  Alberti.  a  Venetian,  and  Andrew  d'Ur- 
boise,  a  French  kiiiirht,  sprang  upon  the  battlement. 
Th3  others  crowded  after  them;  three  gates  were  at 
the  same  time  forced  by  the  battering  rams,  and  the 
whole  hn>t  of  tlic  tTtisaders,  entered  the  towti  driving  be- 
fore them  iiiiinine:-;i!)I«»  troops  of  soMitMs  and  inhabitants, 
wiio  ile  i  at  their  ap|)r()af"h'  Hko  so  ni;i!iy  Hocks  of  shpop. 
Oiii'  Latin  put  to  flight  a  Imndred,  or  even  athous.-md 
li]-e<'ks;  and  such  was  terror  wliidi  ^♦M/cd  vau- 
quisiied,  that  they  ima;^^iu<jd  a  French  cavalier  whom  they 
saw  advanciniir  at  the  liead  of  his  truofj,  to  bo  fifty  feet 
high.  Murz  i{>!ilis,  after  some  faint  (efforts  to  rally  his 
.troops,  made  his  escape  from  tlie  city  during  the  night. 

The  following  day,  Constantinople  was  })illaged;  and. 
although  the  Greeks  had  lime  to  conceal  a  great  part  of 
their  most  valuable  eiTects,  the  conquerors  collected  an 
immense  booty  in  gold,  silver,  jewels  and  olher  precious 
articles.  Uudoubtedly,  several  acts  of  violence,  notwith- 
standing the  strict  prohibitions  of  the  chiefs,  were  com- 
mitted by  a  victorious  soldiery;  still,  implicit  credit 
ought  not  to  be  given  to  the  partial  and  virulent  testi- 
mony of  exasperated  Greeks.  From  other  and  more  ion 
partial  accounts,  it  appears  that  there  was  much  less 
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actual  bloodshed  tlian  mi^lif  nnturali}'  have  been  ex- 
pected: and  that  many  noble  and  generous  actions  were 
witnessed  on  that  occasion,  notwithstanding  the  cupidity 
and  licentiousness  which  ever  accompauy  the  sacking  of 
a  great  city. 

Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  elected  Emperor. — 

Tha^  was  (yonstant inople.  that  proud  capital,  well  fnrtitied 
and  w(dl  defended  on  every  side,  eontaining  one  million  of 
inhabitants  and  u])\vards  of  two  hundred  thousand  fight- 
ing men,  taken  twice,  within  a  short  interval,  by  a  hand- 
ful of  warriors  whose  whole  number  was  at  most  twenty 
thousand.  In  consequence  of  the  agreement  entered  into 
previously  to  the  first  assault,  twelve  commissaries,  six 


emperor.  After  mature  deliberation,  their  nnanimons 
votes  proclaimed  for  that  high  dignity,  Baldwin,  earl  of 
Flanders,  who  held  it  only  one  year,  as  did  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  whom  he  furthermore  resembled  in  valor,  abil- 
ity and  virtue.  Dandolo,  Boniface,  and  other  leaders  of 
the  crusade,  received  proportionate  and  splendid  prefer- 
ments in  the  newly  conquered  empire,  as  a  just  recom- 
pense for  their  glorious  exploits  and  services;  while  the 
survivors  of  the  late  reigning  families  fled  to  Asia  and 
founded  there  two  new  states,  which  they  called  the 
empires  of  Nice  and  Trebisonde. 

Jt  is  but  natural  to  presume  that  such  extraordinary 
and  complicated  events,  did  not  permit  the  heroes  of  the 
aUh  crusade  to  pursue  their  former  project  of  delivering 
Jerusalem.  They  were  now  too  mneli  occupied  in  defend- 
ing their  new  possessions,  to  think  of  any  other  conquest; 
nor  was  it  witnoi»t  great  difficulty  that  the  Latin  empire 
of  Oonstant ino])lo  could  i)e  rnaiutaiiu'd  for  some  time. 
From  time  to  time  deprived,  by  deatli,  of  its  muL^Tinnu- 
nious  defenders,  and  surrounded  by  enemies,  it  had  but  a 
]>r('carions  oxi?tenef,  and,  aft<T  a  short  duration  of  fifty- 
seven  years,  again  lull  into  the  power  of  the  Greeks. 

WARS  TIIROl  caiOl  T  EllROPfi. 
A.O.  1200^1326. 

War  agcainst  the  Moors  in  Spain.— Wliile  some 

French  and  Italian  nobles  were  dividing  afuoni?  them- 
selves the  spoils  and  the  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire. 


roceeded  to  the  election  of  an 
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the  flames  of  war  were  kiadled  throughout  tlio  variuua 
parts  of  western  Europe.  Tlie  Christiun  inhabitants  of 
Spain  had,  very  littk*  share  in  the  crusades  undertaken 
by  the  other  naLious  of  ChrhsLcii(h)ni  ;  l)ut  tliey  were  tliem- 
selves  engaged  in  a  permanent  crusade  against  tlie  Moors, 
and  the  whole  peniusula  was  a  theatre  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted warfare.  During  the  eoarse  of  the  twelfth  ceut* 
ury»  a3  well  as  in  preceding  years,  both  parties  had  alter- 
nately gained  victories  and  dufifered  defeats,  the  loss,  how* 
ever,  \ie\ni  nure  frequently  on  the  side  of  the  Moors.  In 
the  be^inuin^  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  conflict 
between  th  two  nations  became  more  desperate  and 
determiujd  ih  m  for  a  long  time.  The  Miramolin  (com* 
mander-in-eliij.')  of  the  Spanish  and  African  Moslems  was 
now  milking  iuimense  preparations,  to  <  rdsh  at  once  all 
the  Chri  tiiin  kingdoms  of  Spain.  The  king  of  Castile, 
Alfonso  IX.,  wlio  was  particularly  expt.stMl  to  the  gather- 
ing storm,  called  to  his  assistance  tlie  i^nights  of  France 
and  Portugal,  together  with  tlie  kings  of  Arragon  and 
Navarre  (D.  Pedro  11. — Sanchez  VII.),  to  oppose  the  com- 
mon enemy;  and  Pope  Innocent  TIL  willingly  extended  to 
their  army  the  privileges  usually  granted  to  the  crusaders. 
Tiieir  combined  forces  consisted  of  about  one  lunidred 
thou.^and  warriors;  those  of  the  Miramolin,  the  nif»st; 
numerous  that  Spain  iiad  ever  beheld,  amounted  to  four 
hundred  and  iitty  thousand  combatants,  one  third  of 
whom  were  cavalry. 

The  confLMltTutes  canio  in  sii^^ht  of  the  Moors  near  a 
ridge  of  mountains  called  Sit  rra-Morend,  which  separates 
Afidalusia  from  Castile.  1 L  was  just  behind  these  iii<mn- 
tains  that  Mohammed,  the  Saracen  prince,  had  encamped 
liis  army  in  a  strong  nosition,  at  the  entrance  of  a  vast 
phiin  called  Navas  de  Tolom.  When  the  Christians 
arrived  at  the  ridge,  they  found  no  other  way  to  pass  it 
than  a  luurow  detile  occupied  by  the  Moors,  in  whii;h, 
according  to  an  expression  of  the  kini::  of  Castile,  one 
thousand  men  could  iiave  stopped  all  the  warriors  of  the 
world;  fortunately,  a  peasant  of  the  country  discovered 
to  the  leaders  a  safer  and  easier  road,  which  conducted 
them  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Mohammed,  quite 
surprised  at  their  sudden  a|)pearance,  first  sent  bodies 
of  troops  to  capture  the  position  and  afterwards  endeav* 
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ored  to  bring  on  a  general  battle,  while  he  justly  sup- 
})osed  they  liad  not  yet  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of 
a  long  au<l  dithcult  march.  The  Christians  defeated  both 
his  attempts,  repelled  tlic  skirmishers,  and  took,  during 
two  da  vs.  the  rest  nln'-h  tlicv  m^cMlod. 

Defeat  of  the  Moors. — (h\  the  third  dav,  the 
t<'tMirh  of  July  (a.  1).  r>?l*^*;.  they  ad viuiccfj  in  crood  onli^r 
against  the  enemy.  The  Miraniuliri  apjicared  on  aheight, 
surrounded  by  his  luavest  troops,  and  even  by  a  large 
iron  chain.  \viii(  h  was  to. be  broken  before  the  assailants 
could  leat  li  liis  [)Lisi»n.  The  onset  and  the  re>istunce 
Were  e'jually  furit>us  and  obstinate:  and.  notwithstanding 
the  pi"odi-i('s  ni"  valur  performed  by  the  kinjjs  of  Castile, 
Arrauon  anti  Navarre,  the  victory  remained  uneertain 
nearly  the  whole  day.  A  hist  and  des[>erate  effort  made 
by  the  Chri-tian  knights  spread  confusion  and  terror 
among  the  intidels:  the  intrepid  king  of  Xavarre  tirst  of 
all  broke  the  iron  chain;  the  whole  army  rushed  in,  and 
the  Saracens  were  either  cut  to  pieces  or  dispersed  in 
every  direction.  Their  hauglity  sovereign,  who  had  • 
anticipated  an  easy  victory  and  the  conquest  of  all  Oliris- 
tendom,  fled  in  despair,  having  lost  from  one  to  two  hun* 
dred  thousand  men,  whereas  the  Christians  did  not  lose 
m  >re  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  all  and  even, 
a3Cording  to  several  grave  historians,  not  more  than 
twentv-five  or  thirty  soldiers.*  For  this  amazing  suc- 
cess the  conquerors  acknowledged  themselves  indebted  to 
a  special  interference  of  God  in  their  favor,  and  returned 
him  their  solemn  thanks  on  the  field  of  battle. 

If  this  great  victory  did  not  entirely  prostrate,,  it  at 
least  considerably  weakened  the  power  of  the  Saracens  in 
Spain.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  century  was  for  them 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  disasters.  On  one  side,  the 
brave  and  pions  king  Ferdinand  IIL,  of  Castile,  took 
from  them  Cordova,  Seville,  and  many  other  import  .int 
cities;  on  the  other,  James  I.,  king  of  Arragon,  subdued 
the  Balearic  isles,  with  the  two  kingdoms  of  Murcia  and 
Vaieiitia,  and  added  them  to  his  own  domiuions. 


*  Soo  RiHloric  Tolft. viii:— Kin,'  Alf.  F,>»/.yr.  nd.  Inn.  ill  ;-TTnrter, 
JfK^t.  dit  i^ape  Innocent  III,  »'f)/.  iii,  p't.  1m*J-"J04;  F.  IVOrleaus,  /list,  dts 
/?  ■»  «./.  d'Esp.  adann.Vn^i  Flotrv.  JliHt.  Kcclv^t.  b.  lxxvu,  «.  11;— 
Di'sorni  a  IX.  Ahr^nv  (  'hmnol.  d>  VUl^t.  d*Kt^,  vol.  ll,  p,  112;— iD  finft. 
Univei'8,  Hut,  voL  ijilx,  pp.  4Ua  &nd  (idU. 
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War  in  Germany  between  Philip  of  Snabia  and 
Otto  IV. — Frederic  II.  Emperor,  1212-1250. — Not 
less  important  \v<*rf  \vjir>'  during  the  same  period  in  (ier- 
inany.  Franci',  and  KiiL-ihind.  'j'he  death  of  tlie  (Jcrrnan 
en]])'*i-or  Ili'iirv  VT.,  at  the  age  of  t  hirt  y-two  years,  in  11!)7 
luul  left  the  imperial  crovvu  to  he  eiainiod  hy  two  niii;iity 
ernnpetitors,  Piiiiip,  duke  of  Snabia.  and  Utlio,  tlukn  of 
Saxony.  The  latter  was  at  lir«t  sncccs^fuj,  hnt  was  liiin- 
F('lf  tiTiallv  ohliLTt'd  to  vielrl  tlio  ^3r'('))trt'  to  voun^  Frederic 
II.,  son  of  the  late  emperor  Henry,  and  Lrramls  ni  of  Free- 
eric  l^arharossa,  whom  ho  afterwjirds  imirated  and  even 
Furi>a.s.sed  in  his  reputation  forahility,  his  anihiiiun,  his 
pride,  his  snece^s?,  and  his  subsequent  disasters. 

War  between  France  and  England.  -France  also 
and  Ensrland  had  been  engrailed,  ever  since  the  third  cru- 
sade, ill  a  vigorous  war  a;;ainst  each  other.  Hy  Kichard 
and  Philip  Augustus,  formerly  intimate  friends,  and  now 
obstinate  rivals,  the  contest  was  carried  on  for  several 
years  with  alternate  snccess;  but  the  death  of  the  lion- 
hearted  king  gave  the  French  monarch  great  advantage. 
He  then  conquered  Normandy  and  several  other  conti- 
nental provinces  of  the  British  crown.  John,  surnamed 
lAck-land,  the  successor  of  Richard,  not  having  been  able 
to  preserve,  seemed  determined  at  least  to  recover  his 
transmarine  possessions.  For  this  purpose,  and  for  other 
causes,  a  powerful  confederacy  was  formed  by  him  with  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  the  count  of  Boulogne,  and  the  earl 
of  Flanders,  against  France  alone,  which  was  obliged  to 
divide  its  forces,  in  order  to  oppose  so  many  enemies. 
Part  of  the  troops  were  sent  to  the  western  provinces, 
where  John  had  effected  a  landing;  his  progress,  rapid 
in  the  beginning,  was  suddenly  arrested  oy  the  arrival 
of  Louis,  the  son  of  Philip,  who  compelled  him  to 
retire,  with  a  great  loss  both  of  men  and  bagjj:ac]:o.  But 
the  final  result  of  the  campaign  was  to  be  decided  in  the 
North.  There,  after  gaining  a  naval  victory  against  the 
French  fleet,  the  English  forces  having  landed  under  the 
command  of  Hi"  earl  of  Salisburv.  were  joined  by  their 
allies,  and  formed  with  tliein  an  army  of  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fiftv  thousand  men,  who  has-tened  to  invade 
the  French  territory,  'i'o  this  overwhelm inir  Tnultitude 
Philip  (.'ould  oppo>'e  only  fifty  thousand  ecinltalants;  \mt 
inferiority  of  immbora  was   counter- balanced  by  the 
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devotcdnoBS  and  brayery  of  his^  knights,  the  choicest  men 
of  the  uatioii. 

Battle  of  BouTines.— The  two  armies  met  at  Bouvines, 
an  obscure  village  between  Lille  and  Toumej.  The 
French  took  a  position  which  obliged  the  enemy  to  face, 
during  the  whole  engagement,  the  dust^  the  wind,  and 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  disadvantages  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  Ills  i  n  tire  defeat.  The  connict,  however,  was 
long  and  obstinate,  and  so  furious  were  the  clToits  of  the 
combatants,  tlmt  t)u>  <  hief  leaders  themselves,  Philip  and 
Otho,  ran  great  risk  of  their  lives.  At  hist,  the  army  of 
the  confederates  was  broken,  routed  on  all  sides,  and  pur- 
sued with  dreadful  slaughter.  The  emperor  made  his 
escape;  the  ot  her  generals  were  made  j)risonei8;  and  the 
French  king  luid  thus  tli*-  happiness,  not  only  of  saving 
his  kingdom  Irorn  impending  ruin,  but  also  of  obtaining 
a  lasting  acivantaL^^o  over  all  liis  enemies,    (a,  d.  1'-M4). 

Signature  of  the  Magna  Charta  "  on  June  15, 
1215. — The  baiih^  of  l^ouvines  liaving  annihilated  all  the 
hopes  of  King  John  with  regard  to  France,  he  set  sail  fur 
England,  where  a  .^till  more  disgraceful  trial  awaited 
him  at  his  very  an ival.  The  excesses  of  his  fmssionate 
temper  and  dissolute  life  had  previously  exeited  mueh 
indiirnation  against  him,  he  now  became  in  c-onse(pR'nce 
of  his  lalo  disasters,  an  object  of  contempt  tu  his  own 
subjects.  The  J-^nglish  barons  took  secret  me;isures  to 
form  a  powerful  league  against  him,  and  having  suc- 
ceeded in  assembling  a  large  body  of  men,  asked  of  the 
king,  with  threats  of  a  civil  war,  the  revival  o(  those  priv- 
ileges which  Edward  the  Confessor  had  granted  to  the 
nation,  bnt  which  had  been  more  or  less  disregarded 
by  most  of  his  successors.  John  at  first  positively 
refused;  afterwards^  seeing  the  numerous  forces  of  the 
barons^  he  yielded  to  their  request,  and  even  granted 
more  than  had  Ih  en  originally  asked,  by  signing  an  act 
which  comi)rised  all  his  grants,  and  wnieh,  under  the 
name  of  Ma  (pin  Cliarta^  has  been  for  centuries  looked 
upon  as  the  basis  of  the  British  constitution. 

Henry  III.  ascends  the  English  throne  under 
difficulties. — The  king,  however,  soon  showed  that  he 
repented  having  made  these  coneessions  that  had  been 
extorted  from  his  fears,  and  he  availed  himself  of  the 
iirst  opportunity  to  declare  that  he  would  not  sutfer  him* 
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self  to  be  led  by  the  nobles  in  the  goTernment  of  hia 

kingdom.  This  resulted  in  a  second  eivil  war^  in  which 
the  English  nobles  upplied  to  the  French  monarch  for 
assistance,  and  offered  the  crown  to  his  eldest  son.  Ac- 
cordingly, Louis  crossed  the  sea,  and  was  acknowledged 
king  in  London  and  in  many  proYinces,  with  hopes 
of  subdaing  in  a  short  time  the  other  parts  of  the  realm. 
But  the  unexpected  death  of  John,  whom  a  violent  fever 
carried  oil  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days,  totally  changed 
the  face  of  affairs;  patriotism  was  revived  in  the  hearts 
of  the  English  lords;  many  of  them  gradually  abandoned 
Louis,  and  rallied  around  young  Henry,  son  of  the 
deceased  moiuircli.  He  was  crowned  at  (iioucester,  and 
the  care  of  his  person,  toc^ether  with  the  title  of  guardian 
of  the  kingdom,  wa*«  intrusted  to  the  valor  and  lideiiiy  of 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  otherwise  called  earl-mardhal 
(a.d.  1216). 

This  faithful  and  a))le  niiiii.ster  imniediatply  took  the 
best  measures  to  secure  the  crown  for  liis  ro\-d\  ward.  To 
discredit  the  French  party,  reports  of  de[)redati(»iis  com- 
mitted by  the  foreigners  and  of  their  conienipt  for  the 
natives,  were  industriously  circulated;  all  Kin^linhmen 
who  should  return  to  the  alles^iance  of  tiieir  iawt  ul  sover- 
eign, were  ))roinised  their  liberties:  a  numerous  host  of 
brave  warriors  was  quickly  usaenibled,  and  a  religious 
character  was  given  to  the  war.  As  soon  as  Pembroke 
saw  his  followers  animated  with  his  own  ardor,  he  marched 
to  Lincoln,  and  surprising  the  main  body  of  the  hostile 


fleet  carrying  auxiliary  troops,  was  also  defeated  between 
Dover  and  Calais.  By  this  sudden  destniction  of  his  re- 
sources,  Louis,  who  had  until  then  kept  London  and  sev- 
eral of  the  barons  on  his  side,  was  compelled  to  give  up  all 
liope  of  success.  Negotiations  were  instantly  opened,  and 
the  terms  having  been  settled  without  much  difficulty, 
Louis  immediately  returned  to  France,  leaving  the  c^uiet 
possession  of  the  British  crown  to  his  young  competitor. 


ing  which  he  showed  himself  well  worthy  of  it  by  his 
lion-like  courage  and  exemplary  virtue,  he  died  in  122G, 
while  returning  from  an  expedition  against  the  Albi- 
genses. 


forces,  gained  a  complete  victory. 
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The  Albigenses.— Tliese  Albigeii^cs,  so  called  from 
the  ciLV  of  Albv  in  the  south  of  Fmucf.  where  there  lunn- 
bors  appeured  greater  than  in  any  other  pluee,  wimc  secta- 
rians, whose  principle.-^,  taken  frour  the  aneiiiit  Mrmi- 
cheuns  and  Gnosiics,  aimed  equally  at  the  destriu  tioii  i>i 
religion,  social  order  and  huuuiniiy.  Shoeking  and 
friglitfnl  were  the  ravaires,  depredations  and  cruelties 
which  they  comuiitted  diirin^j^  a  part  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  ])illaging,  luniiini;  and  kkiiiii*^, 
wherever  they  found  any  resistance  to  their  abominable 
tenets.  The  lives  of  their  fellow-mortals,  us  well  as  tbe 
most  sacred  objects  of  religion,  were  a  mere  sport  for 
them;  aud,  during  a  long  time,  every  attempt  to  check 
the  growing  evil  proved  ineffectual.* 

War  against  the  Albigenses.— After  many  years 
spent  to  little  purpose  by  holy  missionaries,  such  as  St. 
Bernard,  St.  Dominic,  and  others,  in  endeavoring  to  con- 
vert these  wretched  and  infuriated  people  by  means  of 
patience*  meekness,  instruction,  and  prayer,  it  was  uuani* 
mou.sly  thought  necessary  to  oppose  coercive  measures 
to  their  excesses  and  disorders.  1  roops  were  raised  as  for 
a  crusade,  and  marched  against  the  AlbigeuBes  under 
the  command  of  Count  Simon  de  Montford,  a  general  of 
great  energy  and  courage,  who,  bein^r  iiivested  with  full 
military  and  civil  power,  pnrsiud  witii  unrelenting  vit^^or. 
and  somctinios  extranrdiiuirv  severity,  those  (le?]ei"Lite 
sectariiius,  wiioni  il  Avas  not  possible  otherwise  to  subdue. 
Sometimes  abandoned  by  a  considerable  jiortion  of  his 
troops,  he  howevei-  went  on,  and  gained  signal  advan- 
tages over  the  numerous  forces  of  his  opponents,  whether 
Albigenses  or  their  allies,  liis  death,  which  hiipj>ened  in 
1218,  permitted  them,  it  is  true,  to  regain  for  a  time  their 
former  ascendency;  but,  being  a^^'lin  defeated  bv  King 
Louis  VIII.,  their  party  was  hnaiiy  crusiied  during  ilic 
minority  of  Louis  IX. 

*Tbe«e  facts  are  Incontestably  proved  by  the  I/ift.  Albiff.  of  Peter  det 

Vaux  de  Cernay,  a  (*niitr>Tn[ orarv  uullutr;— by  tbe  !♦  ttors  of  Pfpe  Ini;o"«nt 
III: — the  27 tb  Cuuou  ot  the  thinl  general  cuuucil  of  Laterau,  in  117!^;— tbe 
20tii  Can.  of  the  conncfl  of  Avignou,  In  1209: — etc.,  etc. 

On  llif  errors,  rrinies.  and  the  whole  hrstury  of  ihese  Rectarlnris,  seo 
Natalis  Alexander,  DimerfationeK  in  ihU.  Eccks.  f^mcxiL  ]iJI..<'ai>.  in.  art. 
I,  \uA.  VII,  (v) ;  B^reult-Beroistel,  Ilift.  de  VRgl.  f.  XMIX;— F.  rbntenay, 
Jlist.  de  rE(/li»'^  fJi'Uic.  L  XXIX,  xxx  ;— Bergier,  JUrtion,  de  Thtolotf  art. 
Albiijrois;-  HutIcr,/>Mv«  o/  the  i>aint9,  iih  Aiiffuat lierter^  HUu  du 
Itape  Inn,  ui,  I.  xiv.  etc. 
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€Oar<|17B§T§  OF  GEHrOHIS-KAN  MS  ASIA.* 

A.D. 

DuRTNO  the  first  part  of  tlie  thirteenth  century,  Asia 
was,  like  Europe,  the  theatre  of  astounding  revolutions. 
Its  whole  centre  had  been  for  many  ages,  occupied  by 
numberless  tribes  scarcely  known  to  the  civilized  world, 
and  designated  by  the  coinmon  name  of  Tartars.  TIiq 
Moguls,  one  of  those  tribes,  were  confounded  with  the 
Oilier?!  in  the  siuie  olj.scnrit v,  \s'hon  Tenuj  ji!!,  ur  Genghis- 
Kan,  rendrrel  them  f<*reVL'r  funious  by  bis  ('unquests,  and 
by  the  foundation  ot  an  empire  wtiifli,  comiirisiTig  in 
extent  no  fewer  th:iii  thirteen  or  fourteen  nullions  of 
square  miles,  was  probably  the  greatest  unbroi^en  empire 
that  over  (\vistfd. 

Temujin.' — Temnjin  was  the  son  of  a  Mogul  prince, 
and  had  been  brought  up  witli  great  care  nndor  the  direc- 
tion of  a  skilful  minister.  The  death  of  his  faiaer  and  tlie 
rebeiliou  of  liis  subjects  compelled  him  to  fly  for  safety 
to  the  court  of  the  chief  sovereign  of  his  nation.  Tb t  ro 
lie  began  to  display  that  wonderful  talent  and  uctiviiy, 
that  consummate  prudence  and  .skill  both  in  war  and 
government,  which  afterwards  raised  him  so  much  above 
atl  the  other  princes  of  Asia.  But,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  public  career,  he  met  only  with  reverses*  The  supe- 
riority of  ills  merit  soon  excited  the  jealousy  of  many  per* 
sons  at  court,  and  even  that  of  the  sovereign  himself,  to 
snch  a  degree  that  a  powerful  league  was  formed  against 
Teniujin,  who  endeavored  in  vain,  to  oppose  it  j^eacefuUy 
without  any  success.  Seeing  his  efforts  useless^  he  on  his 
side  raised  a  numerous  army,  attacked  his  enemies,  and 
gained  a  decisive  victory,  which,  being  supported  by  other 
advantages,  united  under  his  sway  all  the  Mogul  tribes. 

Ue  no  sooner  found  himself  master  of  vast  dominions, 
than  he  resolved  to  confirm  his  authority  by  the  public 
homage  of  all  his  vassals,  and  to  extend  still  farther  the 
boundaries  of  his  empire.  The  former  of  these  desifirns 
he  accomplished  iu  1200,  by  convoking  a  general  assembly 
of  the  Tartar  princes  subject  to  his  power:  and  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  he  received  the  name  of  (ienghis-Kan^ 
which  means  kinrf  o  f  kinf^s.  The  latter  projnrt  was  the 
objeot  of  his  attention  during  the  whole  of  hia  reigu^ 
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which  lasted  twenty-two  years;  and  China  and  Persia, 
with  many  other  countries,  after  having  been  the  objects 
ot  his  ambitious  attacks,  became  the  I'eward  ol  his  gigan- 
tic exertioni?. 

Mongol  invasion  of  China. — It  was  particularly  in 
the  two  regions  just  iiieiiiioned,  that  the  war  conducted 
by  Genghis- Kan  was  most  disastrous  in  its  effects. 
Neither  an  immense  wall  built  previously  by  the  Chi- 
nese  to  protect  their  frontiers  from  invasion,  nor  any 
other  means  of  resistance,  could  save  a  flourishing  em- 
pire from  the  attacks  of  those  numberless  hordes  of 
Tartars,  whom  warlike  enthusiasm  and  thirst  for  plunder 
rendered  superior  to  all  sorts  of  dangers  and  fatigues. 
The  long  struggle  which  the  natives  maintained  against 
these  terrible  foes,  only  served  to  increase  their  misery; 
a-  considerable  part  of  their  country  was  subdued,  and 
Genghis- Kan  established  iu  it  a  governor  under  the  title 
of  king. 

The  Mongols  in  Persia.— This  event  was  followed 
by  the  conquest,  or  rather  devastation  of  Persia,  India> 
^ara7>m  and  other  extensive  re<riou8.  The  Sultan  of  Per* 
sia,  Mohammed,  having  had  the  imprudence  to  provoke 
the  indignation  and  resentment  of  the  Mogul  conqueror, 
Genghis- Kan  marched  against  him  at  the  head  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  men.  commanded  by  himself  and  by 
his  four  sons.  The  rapidity  of  his  conquests  cannot  hie 
better  expressed  than  by  comparing  it  to  a  furious  and 
destructive  torrent  which  sweeps  everything  before  it  with 
irresistible  furv.  Mohammed,  with  five  liundred  thou- 
sand  Persian  and  Carazmian  soldiers,  endeavored  in  vain 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Tartars;  he  had  the  misfort- 
une to  see  all  his  elTorts  baffled,  his  troops  constniitly  over- 
come, his  most  nourishing  cities  sacked  and  destroyed  by 
the  conquerors,  and  himself  eompletelv  overthrown  in  a 
general  battle  on  the  bunks  of  the  river  Jaxartes,  near  the 
Caspian  Sea,  where  he  lost  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand men.  This  defeat  reduced  Mohammed,  with  all  his 
familv  and  kingdom,  to  the  last  extremity.  Everything 
was  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword  in  those  unhappy  coun- 
tries, and  millions  of  the  inliahitaiits  perislied;  a  iiini:bt*r 
which  will  not  appear  incredible,  if  we  consider  that  there 
never  was  perhaps  a  greater  scourge  of  nations  than 
Genghis-Kan,  and  that,  according  to  some  historians,  the 
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whole  number  of  towns  laid  waste  or  destroyed  by  hia 
armies  may  be  supposed  to  amount  to  iifty  thousand.* 

This  terrible  conqueror  was  preparing  a  new  expedition 
against  the  remotest  parts  of  Asia,  when  he  died  (a.d. 
1227),  at  the  age  of  sixty-live  years,  leaving  several  sons, 
the  heirs  as  well  of  his  enterprising  and  warlike  spirit,  as 
of  hi>^  vast  dominions.  Two  of  them  particularly,  Oetay 
and  Toley,  led  the  Moguls  to  new  victories.  Thoseprov- 
iuaes  of  China  whieli  liad.  till  then,  escaped  the  Tartar 
yoke,  were  subdued  like  the  rest.  At  the  siege  of  Tekin,* 
the  capital,  the  Tartars  employed  machines,  which  cast 
enormous  fragments  of  rock;  while  the  ('hin»v^o.  on  their 
side,  darted  iron  tubes  filled  with  a  certain  pnuder,  which, 
bursting  upon  the  besiegers  with  a  frightful  explosion, 
consumed  everytliing  within  a  circumference  of  l\v«i  thou- 
sand feet.  These  dreadful  effects,  so  similar  to  those 
produced  by  gunpowder,  seem  to  show  linit  it  was  known 
and  used  in  Chiuiu  long  before  its  discovery  in  Europe. 
In  sixteen  days  and  nights,  a  million  of  persons,  Chinese 
and  Tartars,  perished  at  that  siege. 

Batu. — ^From  the  western  frontier  of  Tartary,  Batu- 
Kan,  a  graud-son  of  Oeogbis-Kan,  carried  the  war  through 
Russia  and  Poland  as  far  as  Hungary  and  Anstria ;  forta- 
nately,  they  retreated  into  Asia  after  the  battle  of  Wahl- 
statt  in  1241.  Another  Mogul  chieftain,  named  Hnhigu, 
took  Bagdad  in  the  ^ear  1258,  and  thns  put  an  end  to  the 
power  of  the  Arabian  caliphs;  but  having  crossed  the 
Euphrates  in  search  of  new  conquests,  his  troops  were 
defeated  by  the  sultans  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  This  how- 
ever was  but  a  trifling  cheek  for  the  successors  of  Genghis- 
Kauy  and  they  long  after  continued  powerful  in  all  central 
Asia. 

SIXTH  CRUSADE.-A.D. 

The  children's  crusade. — The  fifth  crusade  having 
failed  to  recover  the  Holy  Land,  a  new  one  was  earnestly 
desired  by  the  Christians  of  Syria;  and  reports  were  dili- 
gently circulnt'^d  that  th^^v  stood  in  great  need  of  speedy 


♦  See  for  the  destructive  conquests  of  Gengbit-Kan,  Univ.  Hist.t  end  of 
46fA  and  btriinninu  ofMth  t'o/.— Anqnetil,  Pr4cU  de  VllUt.  Univ.^L  iv, 
»p.  382-396  J— Michftut  HiKf.  ch^  rro}>/idef,  rol»  IT,  pp.  111-121  ;^Lebeaa, 
UUl,  du  Bom.  £mp,  toL  xxi,  pp,  412-4fli. 
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assi^^tnnr'o.  Tlowover,  the  nooes^arv  Piironr.  owing  to  a 
variety  of  obstacles,  wa:^  long  dclayiMl;  wlu'ii.  at  length, 
fifty  tliousand  children  almo.st  simultaneously  enlisted  in 
the  holy  eauae,  in  France  and  Germany.  To  them,  they 
maintained.  Almighty  God  had  reserved  the  honor  of  rop- 
cuing  his  Holy  City  from  the  hands  of  infidels.  Under 
this  illusion,  many  embarked  at  Mar?eil1es,  Imt  either 
perished  during  tiie  voyage  by  shipwreck  iu»ar  the  shoves 
of  Italy,  or  were  bet  raved  to  the  Saracens,  amoTu'  wlioiu 
several  suffered  martyrdom.  Others,  after  incredible  dif- 
ficulties, reached  Genoa;  but  the  Genoese  wisely  com- 
mauded  them  to  evacuate  their  territory.  They  then 
returned  to  their  homes;  and,  although  a  great  number 
died  on  the  road,  many  arrived  in  safety,  and  escaped  the 
fate  which  had  overtaken  the  first  bauds  of  their  young 
fellow  adventurers. 
When  Pope  Innocent  heard  of  this  cmeade,  he  is  re* 

Sorted  to  have  said:  While  we  are  asleep,  these  chil- 
ren  are  awake.  At  length,  his  untiring  exertions,  and 
those  of  his  successor  Honor ious  III.,  succeeded  in  rais* 
ing  numerous  bodies  of  crusaders  in  France,  England, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy.  As  all  were  not  ready  at 
tfie  same  time,  but  set  out  in  different  years,  from  diner* 
ent  points,  and  for  different  places,  there  resulted  not 
one  expedition  only,  but  a  series  of  expeditions,  making 
tfie  sixth  crusade  very  long  and  complicated.  Some  went 
to  Portugal,  where  they  aided  the  Christians  of  that 
country  in  conquering  the  Moors  in  the  great  battle  of 
Alcazar  (a.d.  1*^18). 
Crusade  of  King  Andrew  II.  of  Hung^ary. — 

Others,  under  the  command  of  the  kings  of  Hungary  and 
Cyprus,  arrived  in  Palestine,  where,  after  gaining  some 
advantages,  they  met  witli  disa]i]iniutment  and  disaFters 
instead  of  success.  The  king  of  Cyprus  died  at  Tiipcli, 
on  the  roast  of  8yria;  and  the  kin,::  (*f  Hungary  returned 
to  his  kingdom.  This  cireunistaTice,  and  iho  continual 
arrival  at  Pt^olemni«  of  fresh  supplies,  left  Jolm  of 
Briei! no,  ibe  iiiiilar  kinp  "f  Jerusalem,  more  at  liberty  to 
dii  eet  as  he  thought  proper  tlie  military  operations  of  the 
cruAuderc:. 

-  John  of  Brienne's  crusade. — He  resolved  to  attack 
Egypt,  then  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  Mussulman 
empire,  and  the  store-houte,  a&  it  were,  from  which  they 
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dtetr  continually  new  supplies  of  provisions,  ammunition, 
iind  troops.  Accordingly,  tiie  Christian  army  sailed  frdln 
Ptolemais,  and  laid  siege  to  Damietta,  whiclrwas  the  key 
of  Eprypt  on  that  side.  The  town,  well  supplied  and  ably 
defended,  resisted  eighteen  months,  an^l  was  not  taken 
until,  of  seventy  thousand  inhahitaiits,  scarcely  three 
thousand  remained  alive.  So  great  \v:is  the  terror  which 
both  the  siege  and  the  capture  of  Damii'tla  spread  Mmoncj 
the  MiissnlmMri'j,  that  they  repeatedly  otTrred  to  restore 
Palestine,  in  order  to  save  the  r».>t  of  their  dominions. 
«John  of  Brienne  and  many  of  the  oliier  chiefs  were  of 
opinion  that  the  otfer  should  he  accepted:  but  the  >tn)ii;,' 
opposition  of  several  iulluential  ppr>ons.  wiio.  nndt-r  the 
impression  that  the  moment  had  t;oine  in  \vhi(  li  the  Sai- 
acen  power  was  to  he  overthrown,  displayed  mure  vaiur 
than  prndenco,  caused  ir  to  be  rejecie«i. 

Tlie  ai my  adva!H;ed  towards  Cairo,  the  capital  of  Kprypt. 
A  few  days'  mareli  brought  the  Christians  to  a  8[>ot  where 
the  Nile  was  to  be  crossed;  but  they  were  greatly  disap- 
poinieil  at  seeing  the  whole  plain  on  the  other  side  occu- 
pied by  an  iiicredible  multitude  of  soldiers,  whom  the 
Sultan  Meledin  (Malek  KameH  had  assembled  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  the  enemy.  There  was  not  a  snfficient 
namlier  of  vessels  to  attempt  the  passage  in  presence  of 
sach  a  force,  with  any  probable  hope  of  success.  Pro- 
Tisions,  too,  began  to  be  scarce  among  the  crusaders;  and 
to  connplete  their  misfortune,  the  rise  and  inundation  of 
the  Nile  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  retracing  their 
steps  towards  Damietta. 

The  signal  for  the  retreat  was  given;  but  the  exhausted 
tro9ps,  incessantly  pursued  by  the  Mussulman  cavalry, 
lost  thousands,  and  the  survivors  were  exposed  to  immi- 
nent danger.  It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  tliat  the 
victorious  sultan  possessed  a  generous  soul.  Moved  with 
compassion  at  the  misfortunes  of  the  Christians,  and  see- 
ing them  no  longer  able  to  weaken  his  power,  he  aflonled 
them  the  means  of  returning  in' safety,  on  condition  that 
they  would  surrender  Damietta,  and  evacuate  all  E^rypt. 
These  conditions  were  indeed  very  different  from  tlio^e 
which  he  hir]  p^onoipd  a  few  work-  before:  but  tiie 
re"r."-''ti ve  siniatinns  c^'  hmh  ar:nies  wcvp  now  complerely 
changed.  The  trr-aty  was  speedily  accepted  and  exe- 
cuted^ and  the  Christians,  leaving  the  Egyptian  shores. 
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returned  by  sea  to  Ptolemais,  where  their  arrival  pro- 
divced  as  much  grief  and  constomation,  as  the  news  of 
their  first  siiocess  h  i  l  produced  hope  and  joy  (a.d.  1*221). 

Crusade  of  Frederic  II. — Some  years  hLict,  the 
famous  Frederic  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  arrived  in 
Palestine  at  the  head  of  new  bands  of  crusaders.  He 
obtained,  bv  a  treaty  from  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  the  resti- 
tution of  Jerusalem;  but  this  he  purchased  by  terms 
so  unfavorable,  and  moreover  took  so  little  precaution  to 
defend  the  Holy  Citv,  that  it  was  soon  retaken  by  the 
infidels.  Tlie  concfuct  of  Frederic  was  condemned 
through  all  Chriatendom.  He  disregarded  the  com- 
plaints, returned  to  Europe,  and  there  again  indulged 
nis  vices  and  unruly  passions  to  such  a  decree  as  to  pro- 
voke more  and  more  the  indiguation  of  his  contempora- 
ries, the  censures  of  the  Church,  and  the  anger  of  heaven; 
so  that  the  end  of  his  career  was  as  gloomy  and  miser- 
able as  its  beginning  had  been  brilli.int  and  prosperous. 

Palestine  was  next  visited  by  Tlieobaldus,  king  of 
Kavarre,  and  bv  some  otlier  princes  wlio  did  nothing  very 
remarkable.  1^'iually,  Kicimrd.  earl  of  Cornwall,  and 
brother  of  the  kin;,^  of  England,  arrived  with  an  army  of 
English  cru-'aders.  This  prince  had  .suflirient  couraire 
and  re.soluliuu  to  carry  on  tlie  Imly  war  with  more  vigor 
than  had  been  disphived  for  many  years;  but  he  found 
the  Christians  of  Syria  divided  into  so  many  parties  that 
all  he  could  do  for  them  was  to  conclude  a  new^  treaty  of 
peace  with  tlie  Saracens  (  a.  n.  r^Ul).  After  his  departure, 
a  sudden  invasion  of  fresh  barbarians  from  Korazan  laid 
waste  the  Holy  Land;  the  Christian  colonies  met  with 
repeated  losses;  and  there  now  remained  no  hope  of 
bettering  their  unfortunate  condition^  nnless  some  pow- 
erful monarch  would  take  the  arduous  task  upon  himself. 

SE%  C:.\T2I  €RUS4DE.-»T.  I^OUIS. 

Henry  III.  and  Louis  IX.  were  reigning  at  this  time,  the 
former  in  England,  the  latter  in  France.  The  beginning 
of  Henry's  reign  had  been  quiet.  This  prince^  being 
gentle,  humane,  and  religious,  at  first -easily  won  the. 
hearts  of  his  subjects  by  the  solemn  sanction  which  he 
gave  to  the  privileges  contained  in  the  Magna  Charta,  and 
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bv  the  siicccFs  of  liis  arms  against  Llewellyn,  prince  of 
Wales.  Afterwunls,  his  want  of  energy,  his  prodigalities, 
the  nianv  extortions  committed  bv  some  of  his  ministers; 
above  all,  the  repeal  of  certain  national  privileges,  and 
tiie  preferenf^'  given  at  court  to  foreigners,  gradually  ren- 
dered liis  government  odious  to  the  lords  and  to  the 
people.  A  powerful  confederacy  was  formed  against  the 
king  by  tlie  baronSt  who  only  waited  for  a  j^>roper  occasion 
to  commence  hostilities;  and,  in  tiie  interim,  the  general 
discontent  frequently  manifested  itself  by  the  refusal  of 
subsidies  or  "grunts  of  money  "  to  the  govenm.ent.  In 
guch  circumstances,  it  was  plain  that  little  or  no  assistance 
could  be  expected  from  England  for  the  recovery  of 
Jerusalezi]. 

King  Louis  IX.  of  France.— -France,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  at  that  time  in  a  flourishing  condition  under 
Louis  IX.  This  prince,  who,  according  to  the  infidel  ' 
Voltaire  himself,  was  virtuous  even  to  heroism,  had  suc- 
ceeded his  father  I^uis  VIIL,  in  the  year  1226,  when 
only  twelve  years  old.  The  regency  was  intrusted  to  his 
mother,  Blanche  of  Castile,  a  virtuous  and  courageous 
T>i  incess,  who,  while  watching  with  the  utmost  care  over 
ois  royal,  and  especially  his  Christian  education,* 
knew  how  to  repress  by  force  of  arms  the  attempts  made 
by  restless  vassals  to  obtain  an  ascendency  over  her,  and 
to  increase  their  power  at  the  expense  of  the  crown. 
When  Louis  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own 
hands,  new  wars  disturbed  his  kingdom;  and  it  again  be- 
came necessarv  to  check  the  insolence  of  the  earl  of  La 

*  ^^^^ 

Marche,  a  vassal  who  was  the  more  dangerous,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mighty  aid  he  received  from  the  king  of 
England,  his  relative,  Notwithstandinfj  the  great  difti- 
culty  which  Henry  found  in  obtaining  subsidies  and  rais- 
ing troops,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  lioth  these  objects; 
and,  cropping  tlie  sea,  landed  in  (Juyenne,  at  the  head  of  a 
considerabh'  force.  Louis,  without  l(»sing  a  nionu'iit  of 
tinje,  marched  a;^^aiiKsl  him,  conipletiy  (.lefratrd  him  near 
Tttillebourg;  and,  on  the  following  day,  gained  a  new  vic- 


•  "  My  son,**  she  would  of  t.Ti  say  to  h'm,  durin  g  h  s  childhood, "  God  knoTr« 
how  dear  you  are  to  me ;  still,  1  should  inflniteiy  prefer  to  see  you  fall  dead 
at  my  ie^  t.  than  ever  see  you  guilty  of  a  mortal  sin/'  Tbeae  words,  to 
^•nrThv  of  a  Christian  mother,  had  such  an  r^fffct  nn  the  young  prlnctothat 
he  16  thonght  never  to  have  lost  his  baptictmal  innoceDoe. 
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torv  inidiM'  tlii^  walls  of  Saintes.  So  imirh  vi'jor  terrified 
the  rebi'llioiis  count,  who  surreii' i<  !><i  inicon<litiona!lv, 
and  was  pardoiied.  THp  EngliRh  king,  who  ilvd  to  Bor- 
deaux, hastened  likewise  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace, 
after  which  he  returned  to  England,  without  huvin^r  won 
u  81  nude  laurel,  to  tho  great  disappoiutmeut  ol  his  subjects 
(A.I>  UM'-^X 

Louis  IX.  embarks  or  the  Holy  Land. — Louis, 
having  thus  conquered  liis  enemies  at  home  and  ahroad, 
and  freed  himself  from  the  djinger  of  subsequent  at- 
tacks, turned  his  tlioughts  to  the  affairs  of  the  East. 
The  deplorable  conditiou  of  Palestine,  and  particularly  of 
Jerusalem^  under  the  Mussttlman  yoke^  deeply  afflicted 
his  generous  heart.  On  his  unexpected  recovery  from  a 
dangerous  disease,  in  the  year  1244,  he  took  the  cross,  and 
by  his  exhortations  induced  the  priticipal  dakes^  counts 
and  barons  of  his  kingdom,  to  imitate  liis  example. 
When  all  necessary  preparations  were  made,  Louis  in- 
trusted the  care  of  the  government  to  his  virtuons  mother, 
and  embarked,  with  nearly  fifty  thousand  men,  at  Aignes 
Mortes,  a  sea  ^mrt  in  the  south  of  France  (a. d.  1248). 
Capture  of  Damietta. — ^The  fleet  reached  tho  friendly 
harbors  of  tlie  island  of  Cyprus  towards  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, and  spent  there  the  whole  winter.  In  the  spring  it  sailed 
again  for  Egypt,  wliirh  the  king  with  his  council  had  de- 
termined to  attack  first,  as  being  the  principal  .seat  of  the 
Mahometan  power.  The  sultan,  on  liis  siile,  had  taken 
all  possible  measures  to  prevent  the  fleet  from  landing; 
and  when  the  crusadors  arrived  near  Damietta,  tiiey  saw 
the  beach  coverc«l  with  a  countless  multitude  of  Saracen 
troops,  who  secTTii '1  to  oppose  a  dense  forest  of  swonls  and 
pikes  to  the  assailants.  This,  however,  was  but  a  triiliiif^ 
obstacle  to  the  imp'  riiosity  of  the  French;  Louis  himself 
did  not  wait  till  tiic  vessel  in  which  he  was  should  reach 
the  shore;  but.  swoid  in  liaiul,  he  threw  hiniseU"  into  tlie 
Fca.  followed  by  his  valiant  kiiights.  The  Saracens, 
struck  with  terror,  were  di.^))ersed,  leaving  to  th^  con- 
querors, the  undisturbed  possession,  not  only  of  the  coa^t, 
but  even  of  Damietta;  measures  were  adopted  to  secure 
the  important  conquest;  and,  afier  a  ^hort  sojourn  in  the 
citv  ami  its  envirouR.  the  crusaders  marched  towards 
Cairo,  the  capital  of  Egy^t. 
The  Mussulmans  assembled  their  forces  on  the  oppo- 
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Eitc  sifle  of  a  deep  canal  formed  by  the  Nile,  and  pre- 
vented for  one  month  the  passage  of  tlie  Christian  army. 
At  length,  an  Arabian  peasant  nsTroed  for  a  large  mm  of 
monov,  to  point  out  a  ford:  the  jivor  was  crossed,  and 
the  enemy,  driven  from  tiicir  (^ain}\  would  have  again  suf- 
fered an  entire  (h^feat,  had  tlie  count  of  Artois,  a  brother 
of  the  kitiL%  known  liow  to  tcnijn  r  his  valor  with  priulenpo. 
At  the  siglit  of  the  S.ira'-cns  l!\  incr  in  all  directiorTs.  this 
impetuons  prinfH'  forgot  llm  r>i<lt'r  vvliich  he  had  received, 
not  to  pursue  the  fugitives  iiniil  the  whole  force  of  the 
crusade  shouhl  arrive.  Rushing  forward  with  a  body  of 
fifteen  hundred  kniirhts,  he  drove  before  hiin  i  lie  M  uhsuI- 
man  forces.  In  vain  did  the  earl  of  ISali^bury.  with  ihe 
ffrancl  masters  of  the  Hospitallers  and  the  Tiinphirs,  en- 
deavor to  cool  his  imprudent  ardor;  blinded  by  success, 
he  still  rushed  on,  and  entered  the  city  of  Massoura  with 
the  fugitives,  who  at  tirst  imagined  that  they  were  pursued 
by  the  whole  Christian  army.  They  quickly  recovered 
from  their  panic,  and  perceiving  the  small  number  of 
their  pursuers,  shut  the  gates  of  the  town  and  united 
their  eflforts  with  those  of  the  inhabitants,  to  crush  at 
once  these  brave  but  reckless  men.  A  terrible  fight 
took  place  in  the  streets  of  Massoura;  duriiig  five  hours 
the  most  prodigious  di.s|  1 1  .  of  courage  was  made  by  the 
two  parties;  but  the  Christians,  besides  being  greatly  in- 
ferior in  force,  began  to  be  exhausted  with  weariness^  At 
List,  valor  was  overcome  by  numbers;  almoiit  all  were 
killed^  and  the  earl  of  Artois  fell,  together  with  his  sol- 
diers, on  a  heap  of  Saracens  whom  he  had  slain  with  his 
own  huTid. 

Louis  defeated  and  captured. — ^While  the  Mosleirs 
wore  fighting  within  the  city,  another  furious  engagement 
took  place  around  its  wall8,*and  along  the  banks  Of  the 
canal.  Although  the  crusaders,  and  especially  tlie  king, 
fought  witli  determined  bravery,  and  twico  repulsed  the 
enemy,  vet  the  consequences  of  this  battle  were  fearfully 
fiital.  The  crusaders  were  now  considerably  reduced,  and 
nearly  all  tlieir  horses  had  peri<iied.  Moreover,  the  d<'ad 
bodies  tiirown  into  the  Nile  infected  its  watnrs,  and  gave 
rise  to  n  pestilence  wliieh,  in  a  very  short  time.  ehnrTrcd 
the  Christian  camp  into  n  vnst  hospital.  Finally,  the  Sar- 
acen army  hnvin^r  snc.  eodpd  in  preventing  all  communi- 
cation between  the  crusaders  and  the  city  of  Damietta 
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whence  the}"  drew  their  provisions,  famine  added  its  rav- 
ages ro  those  of  tlie  plague,  and  rendered  tlie  retreat  from 
^iassoiira,  a  necessary,  ihoiigh  a  difiieult  and  perilous  at- 
tempt. The  king,  by  his  superior  courage  and  prudence, 
might  perhaps  have  oonducted  this  retrograde  march  with 
some  success;  but^  as  he  made  it  his  duty  to  visit  the 
sick,  as  well  as  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  he  con* 
iracted  the  disease^  and  was  reduced  in  a  few  days  to  a 
state  of  complete  exhaustion.  Being  almost  at  the  point 
of  death,  he  halted  at  a  little  town  near  the  hanks  of  the 
^'ile,  and  there,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  bravery  of 
his  knights,  was  taken  prisoner  with  his  surviving  broth- 
ers and  the  sac^  remnant  of  his  ti*oops  (a.d.  12250). 

Louis  liberated,  returns  finally  to  France. — Louis 
disphiyed  in  his  prison  the  firmness,  intrepidity  and  mag* 
nanimity  which  he  had  always  evinced  on  the  throne  and 
at  the  head  of  armies.  The  verv  barbarians  into  whose 
liands  he  had  fallen,  were  compelled  to  admire  his  noble 
cnndnrt  and  undiinnted  courage;  and  their  emirs  more 
than  once  acknow  ledired  that  he  was  the  bravest  Chris- 
tian tliey  had  ever  seen.  At  length,  a  treaty  was  eon- 
chuieii.  in  virtue  of  which  Louis,  by  restoring  Daniietta, 
j-ccovercd  his  liberty,  and  by  giving  consitierable  sums  of 
money,  provided  for  the  ransom  of  the  other  captives. 
He  then  sailed  for  Palestine,  where,  after  his  nrrival  at 
Ptulemais,  he  spent  l(»ur  years  in  )>romoting  the  ( ause  of 
religion,  securing,  as  well  as  he  wns  able,  the  welfare  of 
the  Christian  colonies,  and  repairing  the  fortifications  of 
the  towns  whicli  were  yet  in  their  power.  The  intelli- 
gence which  a  message  from  Paris  gave  him  of  the  death 
of  his  mother  Blanche,  induced  him  to  return.  He  was 
received  in  France  with  universal  ioy;  and  he  himself , 
notwithstanding  the  many  sorrows  that  afSicted  bis  soul, 
experienced  the  pleasure  of  a  tender  father  just  restored 
to  his  children,  and  had,  moreover,  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  his  kingdom  in  the  same  ^aceful  and  prosperona 
condition  in  which  he  had  left  it  six  years  before. 

ST.  L.OIJIS  C0IIITINIJI:D.--€ITIL  war  I.\  BSGr- 
E.A1VD.  19M-1MS, 

Lens,  after  his  return  from  Palestine,  made  greattr 
efEorts  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  people  by  meaa- 
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ures  of  justice,  Btatntes  well  adaptetl  to  the  preservation 

of  publii!  order,  institutions  of  ( iLarity.  and  the  assiduous 
care  which  ho  took  to  have  his  Jaws  faithfully  executed. 
So  remarkable  and  so  well  known  vas  his  justice,  that  not 
odIy  hii  8ttbje3td,  but  even  foreigners,  referred  to  him 
with  perfect  conMence  the  decision  ot  tbeir  quarrels. 
This  parti<  iilarly  appeared  on  the  following  occasion. 

Ueary  III.  and  the  Oxford  provisions.— At  that 
tim3.  the  Kni^lisii  borons  were  highly  incensed  against 
their  king,  lijriry  III.,  whj  had  disregarded  their  former 
comp!  lints  of  mi^s^overnment.  In  a  great  iis>cmbiy  held 
at  Oxford  (a.ij.  l'**)*^).  they  not  p!i!y  demanded  the  execu- 
tion of  the  M  t  rii  i-*^"  >:i:'^:t.  ')  U  also  endeavored  to  impose 
on  the  nionar^  i  new  conditions  icndiuL^  evidently  to 
wpaken  his  p  >vver:  irjnditions  which  hi- (if  course  rejected. 
'J'iie  whole  subject  of  ili-^onti'  v»:h  rcd'erred  to  the  arbitra- 
tif)n  of  L^uis.  After  miUure  discussion,  the  French  king 
])r()n'ninced  his  decision:  he  confirmed  the  natifmfil  piivi- 
leires  contained  in  the  Ma^na-Charta,  but  annul Ud  the 
lutt»  decrees  of  Oxford,  as  opposed  to  the  just  authority  of 
the  crown  (  v. I).  1204). 

Battle  of  Lewes. — This  dL'('i.->i()ii.  however  equitable, 
displeased  the  pirty  of  the  biiroius.  Far  fruin  abiding  by 
it  accord iii^  to  their  previous  ])n)mise,  they  openly  raised 
the  slandiird  of  insurrection;  aiiJ,  under  tiie  command  of 
the  earl  of  Ldcester,  marched  with  a  numerous  army 
against  the  royalists,  who  were  commanded  by  tlie  king 
ia  person  and  his  eldest  son  £dward.  A  oattle  was 
fought  near  the  town  of  Lewes«  the  issue  of  which  proved 
as  fatal,  as  the  beginning  had  heen  farorahle,  to  the  royal 
cause.  Prince  Edward  easily  routed  the  enemy's  wing 
opposed  to  him,  hut,  as  frequently  happens  on  such  occa- 
sions, instead  of  improving  his  advantage  by  falling  on 
the  rear  of  the  confederates,  he  incautiously  pursued  the 
fugitives,  and  thus  left  the  centre  of  his  own  army  unde- 
fended. The  earl  of  Leicester  seized  the  opportunity, 
and,  making  a  sudden  and  vigorous  attack,  gained  so 
complete  a  victory,  that  the  king  himself  fell  into  his 
power. 

Battle  of  Evesham. — The  victorious  count  took 
his  prisoner  from  town  to  town:  and,  leaving  him  the 
name,  assumed  himself  all  the  anthority  of  a  sovereign. 
His  daring  ambition  soon  provoked  discontent  and  hatred; 
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tlie  yoke  which  Leicester  laid  upon  the  nation  appeared 
loo  heavy;  and,  at  the  end  of  one  year,  the  restoration  of 
Henry  was  almost  nniversally  desired.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Prince  Edward  easily  succeeded  in  assembling 
new  troops,  marched  a«<ainst  the  usurper,  and,  more  sue- 
ces-fnl  tuaii  l)cf(U'e,  (h^fc.ited  and  slew  him  in  the  Ptni- 
guinary  battl(M>f  Kvesluim  i  .v.iK  1205).  Not  content  wiiii 
this  result,  he  continued  lu  h;n:iss  the  confederate^^,  until 
he  ifiiWi  tlie  deadly  blow  to  iin  ir  Icai^ue  by  the  reduction 
of  tlie  i>Iaii(l  of  Ely,  whiliicr  its  la<t  jmrtisatis  luul  reined. 
Thus  was  tlie  se(»ptre  ai^Min  plaet  d,  more  securely  than 
ever,  in  the  hands  ul'  iieurv;  and  lliiLrland,  after  so  manv 
disturbances,  began  to  enjoy  profound  ])ea(  e.  wliich  jier- 
mitted  Ed  ward  to  share  in  the  second  crusade  of  »St.  L<ouis 
— the  eigiitii  and  last  of  the  crusades. 

£l€iiUTU  ASU  LAST  CRLSADE.  A.D.  ld7<K-1373. 

TiTK  French  monarch  was  not  so  much  discouraged  by 
the  ill  success  of  hid  first  expedition,  as  to  renounce  his 
project  of  Avuging  war  against  the  Saracens  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Christian  colonies  in  the  East;  he  was,  on 
the  contrary,  spurred  to  renew  his  attempt  by  the  last 
melancholy  news  from  Syria.  The  Moslems  tnere  were 
obstinately  bent  on  depriving  the  Franks  of  their  last 
possessions,  and  inflicted  frightful  cruelties  on  those 
whom  they  made  prisoners,  and  who  refused  to  embrace 
Mahometanism.  Bnt  lately  Antioch  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Beudocdar,  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  had  been  led  away  captire.  Louis 
once  more  expressed  his  determination  to  go  beyond  the 
sea  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  Palestine  from  its 
oppressors;  and  many  princes,  lo!<is.  knights,  and  other 
warriors,  again  flocked  to  his  standard.  Having  provided 
for  the  security  of  his  king<lom  during  his  abscMice,  he 
embarked  with  sixty  thousand  chosen  troops  in  the  begin- 
ning ot  July  (A. D.  I'^^Tu),  and  landed  at  Tunis  in  Africa, 
near  the  ruin-  <-f  f  'arth::/*'. 

Louis  IX.  lands  at  Tunis. — Tlie  chief  reason  which 
prompted  »St.  Luuis  to  give  this  direction  to  the  crusade, 
■was  that  the  king  of  Tutiis  had  given  hopes  of  he<'om- 
ing  a  convert  to  the  true  faith,  if,  in  taking  so  important 
a  iilep,  he  could  be  protected  from  the  displeasure  of  his 
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subjects.  This  conversion,  were  it  to  take  plaoo,  soeniod 
likely  to  facilitate  the  /ecovtrv  oiE  the  lloiy  ijaud,  by 
depriving  the  Egyptian  saltan  of  liis  most  powerful  ally. 
But  these  hopes  quickly  vanished.  When  the  Uhristitm 
host  arrived  at  Tunij,  the  Mussulman  prince,  far  from 
asking  for  instruction  ;nul  baptism,  prf]>ared  to  make 
resistance,  and  in  evt'i  v  way  openly  acted  as  an  enemy. 
Loui-;.  pcrc'eivini;  that  the  town  was  stron<;ly  fortified, 
and  was  deiended  by  a  numerous  j^arrisdTi.  did  not  think 
proper  to  cominonee  I  lie  attack  before  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements daily  expected  frum  Sicily.  In  the  interim, 
he  eo!i-.eiiU-u  hiinself  with  protecting  his  camp  by  in- 
trench meiils  and  ditchcdy  and  repelUug  the  frc(^ucut  skir- 
mishes of  the  Moors. 

Louis  IX.'s  death. — Tlic  measures  taken  by  the  king 
against  a  foreign  fou  were  perfectly  successful:  bat  all  his 
precaution  did  not  suffice  to  avert  the  attacks  of  enemies 
of  anotlicr  s  ort.  Maliu;nitiil  fevers  ami  li vscnteries,  caused 
by  bad  water  and  the  heat  of  the  climate,  began  lu  rago 
through(Kit  tiie  camp  with  such  violence,  that  nearly  half 
of  the  army  was  carried  off  in  a  few  days.  The  king  him- 
self was  attacked  by  the  disease,  and  saw  the  end  of  his 
life  rapidly  approaching.  Never  did  he  appear  greater 
than  at  this  critical  juncture.  Although  he  su tiered 
acute  pains,  he  continned  to  give  his  orders,  and  to  con- 
sole every  one  around  him,  with  his  nsual  tranquillity  and 
presence  of  mind.  At  last^  his  constitution  yielded  to  the 
violence  of  the  malady;  having  given  his  last  instructions 
and  blessing  to  his  son  Philip  and  received  the  last  sacra- 
.ments  of  the  Church  with  the  most  edifying  piety,  raising 
bis  eyes  towards  heaven,  he  calmly  expired,  wliilst  pro- 
nouncing these  words  of  the  Royal  Prophet:  /  to iU  come 
info  thy  houae;  I  will  worship  towards  thy  huhj  temple 
(Psalm  v.  8).  He  had  lived  ufty-six  years^  and  reigned 
forty-four. 

Louis  IX.'s  character. — ^In  St.  Lonis,  there  was  a 
rare  combination  of  personal  acconi]>li  hments,  and  even 
of  appareotiy  opposite  qualities,  which  made  him  not 
only  superior  to  nis  age,  but  confessedly  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  tliat  ever  wore  a  crown.  His  love  of 
religious  exerci.-es  was  never  an  obsiat  le  to  the  fultilment 
of  liis  p!i!die  diri.  His  uncrjmmon  ])icty,  liis  ?im- 
plicity  of  mauuero^  and  meekness  iu  private  life  never 
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prevented  liini  from  being  a  faithful  dispenser  of  justice, 
a  wise  legislator,  an  intrepid  warrior,  and  a  dignified 
monarch,  ^'ot  only  France,  but  ail  Europe,  and  :\]<o 
popes,  kings  and  emperors,  entertained  for  him  the  higli- 
cst  respect.  He  won  the  admiration  even  of  that  Asiatic 
prince,  called  Le  vieux  de  la  jnonfagne,  from  whom  the 
other  crowned  heads  had  so  much  to  fear  for  tlieir  lives; 
and  of  those  terrible  Mamelukes  of  Eijfypt  whose  prisoner 
he  was,  and  who  onoo,  as  is  cojiinionly  believed,  deliber- 
aii'd  whether  they  should  appoint  him  tlieir  sovereign. 
In  a  word;  Louis  IX.,  by  practising  evei-y  ruyal,  military, 
and  Christian  virtue,  was  at  the  saiue  time  a  great  king, 
a  great  lu-ro.  and  a  great  saint.  Innumerable  witu'isses 
bore  testimony  to  his  unblemished  morals  and  piety;  and 
no  later  than  the  year  VZ^7,  the  27th  after  his  death,  he 
was  solemnly  canonized  by  [*<t})e  Honifare  Vill.* 

The  last  crusade  without  result. — His  death 
eaused  inexpressible  grief  among  the  soldiers.  Grief 
liowever  (lid  not  abate  their  courage;  and  the  Mos- 
lems, esj)eeialiy  after  the  arrival  of  the  »Sicilians,  were 
80  frequently  and  so  signally  defeated,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  on  con- 
ditions both  honorable  and  advantageous  to  the  Chris- 
tians, most  of  whom  then  re-embarked  for  Europe.  A 
few  only,  haying  at  their  head  the  English  prince 
Edward,  sailed  .for  Palestine,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  sacred  expedition.  This  they  did  daring  part  of 
the  year  1271;  but  their  small  number  prevented  them 
froni  undertaking  any  thing  of  consequence;  and  Edward, 
after  having  been  exposed  to  the  danger  of  losing  his  life 
both  by  sickness  and  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin,  availed 
himseljf  of  the  conclusion  of  a  truce  with  the  Saracens,  to 
return  to  England,  where  he  succeeded  his  father  Henry 
III.,  who  had  died  during  his  absence. 


•  •*  Co  fut  iin  lu  nn  sppctaclo  quo  colui  de  rinstrnctson  canoniqup  dans 
l^Uijlle  le  y'iro  eummun  deii  ti<lek*8  iut^rrogea  1^8  eoiuemporuius  de  LouU 
IX.  BUr  lea  vertus  de  aa  vie  et  lea  hieufnf  ta  de  mm  re<;ne.  Dea  Fmncaift  de 

toutt^s  Irs  fl;i.s>  •>  \  iii!-i  !H  i!i  >t*'r  s,iir  rEvttii>file  que  li*  monarque  dont  \\s 
pleuxaieut  la  murt,  e'tait  di^UK  do  toutes  left  reoompemieii  du  ciel.  Parmi 
eux  on  remnrqtiait  leA  vieux  foinpummnB  d'armea  de  Louis,  qui  avaieut 
mrtajift'  k-s  ffi-svn  Exypt**,  (pil  I'avaifiit  vu  iiK>ur:int  sur  la  oendre  devant 
Tunis.  l^'Eur<q>'  entit-ri'  roiitirm"  I'Mir  n-livjit'ux  touioikfua^e,  et  r<*p^ta 
cea  parokis  du  clicf  de  I'c^j^lisf:  ^fai^fon  d»'  Froncr^  rcjvrntt-toi  d*aroir 
dimiite  uu  mondt  un  si  ;>''<i'i'i  j-ruirt' ;  rvjouis-toi  peuple  de  Franc' ,  -i' ■n-oir 
ta  un  si  bou  roiJ  "-^MidaxMt,  HisUtire  de*  Vroisades»vol,  v»dKP-  Hi-lii^* 
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The  Mamelukes  take  Ptotemais  by  storin.— ' 
Thus  terminated  the  eighth  and  last  crusadei  in  127*4, 
Two  years  after^  Pope  Gregory  X.  who  had  seen  with 
his  own  eyes  the  sorrows  of  Palestine,  endeavored  to 

Sromote  a  new  expedition  in  its  favor;  but  his  premature 
eath,  together  with  a  variety  of  other  obstacles,  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  that  design.  Hence  everything 
now  tended  to  the  ntter  expulsion  of  the  Franks  from 
Syria,  ai\d  the  more  so,  as  tney  incessantly  provoked  tlie 
justice  of  God  by  quarrels  among  themselves  and  by  the 
depravity  of  their  live.s.  Many  of  the  places  which  they 
had  hitherto  preserved,  were  successively  and  rapidiy 
conquered  by  tiie  sultan  Bendocdar  and  his  successors. 
Ptolemais,  then  the  capital  of  the  Christian  colonies,  saw 
the  storm  approaching  its  wall?,  and  could  not  avert  it; 
in  the  beginnin<x  of  April  (r-diil),  it  w;is  investL*d  on  the 
land  side  by  sixty  tlioM-Mnd  horse  and  one  hundred  anci 
sixty  thousand  iufauiiv,  who  were  comnumded  by  the 
t^uUiiU  Chalil  in  person  and  supplied  with  three  hundred 
enormous  machines',  destined  to  batter  and  overthrow  the 
ramparts.  The  city,  aithougii  populous,  did  not  contain 
iiiort'  tlian  twenty  thou<an<l  ctTeeiivc  men,  who  were  soon 
reduced  to  twelve  tliuusand.  btijl,  they  at  first  oliered, 
at  every  point,  a  vigorous  and  succe^^sfiil  resistance,  and 
during  six  weeks  repelled  all  the  attacks  of  their  number- 
less foes,  ciuisin?  such  slaughter  amonir  them,  that  in 
one  of  thosi'  furious  assaults,  seven  Moslems  were  said  to 
have  fallen  fur  one  Christian.  But  tlie  losses  of  the 
Saracens  could  be  easily  repaired,  whilst  those  of  the 
besieged  were  irreparable,  tlieir  numbers  diminisliing 
everv  da>%  until  there  were  but  one  thousand  warriors 
left.  In  this  frightful  distress,  even  the  heroic  intre- 
pidity of  the  Knights  Uospitallcrs  and  Templars  could 
uphold  only  a  few  hours  longer  the  tottering  fortune  of 
Acre;  thev  resisted  to  the  last;  and  it  was  only  when 
the  city  nad  lost  its  defenders,  that  it  was  carried 
by  storm  on  the  eighteenth  of  May  of  the  same  vear  1291. 

The  merciless  conquerors  destroyed  evcrytfiing  with 
fire  and  sword  in  that  unfortunate  city,  slaughtering  even 
a  multitude  of  harmless  prisoners  who  had  implored  their 
compassion.  The  town  was  utterly  devastated.  Of  the 
itthaoitants  who  had  time  to  make  their  escape  by  sea, 
aome  fled  to  the  island  of  Cvprus,  others  landed  on.  the 
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shores  of  Italy,  whore  they  wamlored  from  place  to  place, 
begging  their  bread,  ana  relating,  witli  tears^  the  sad 
Story  of  the  fate  of  the  Christians  in  the  East, 

BEHARKS  ON  THE  CBV8AOES. 

The  illsnccesR  of  tlie  last  crusades  entirely  extinguished 
tliat  spirit  of  zeal  for  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  which 
had  animated  the  first  crusaders.  Succeeding  attempts 
to  renew  those  expeditions  proved  fruitless;  and  the  wars 
carried  on  in  subso({uent  eenturicr^  between  the  Christians 
ami  the  TnrkF,  wore  like  those  which  ]iowerfnl,  neigh- 
boring and  rival  nations  wage  against  eacli  other. 

Like  oilier  events  of  the  niidiHe  ages,  the  crusades 
have  been  for  very  many  modern  writers,  an  object  of 
scorn  and  a  favorite  topic  for  abusive  and  insulting  lan- 
guage, in  the  opinion  of  these  men.  the  crusades  were 
prompted  by  unjusit  and  absurd  nn)tive>;  were  carried  on 
without  judgment  and  were  <lisasirous  in  their  conse- 
quences. It  is  our  duty  here  to  examine  these  chargesi 
and  see  whether  they  rest  on  a  solid  foundation. 

Motives  and  objects  of  the  crusades.—With  re- 
gard to  the  motives  which  prompted  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope to  undertake  the  enisades,  thev  were  cerlaiiily  as 
just  and  reasonable  as  any  that  ever  occasioned  wars 
among  men.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to 
the  barbarous  oppression  to  which  both  the  Latin  pilgrims 
and  the  eastern  Christians  wei*e  exposed,  that  onr  Euro- 
pean ancestors  everywhere  took  up  arms^  and  rushed  to 
the  field,  ur^d  by  motives  of  honor,  humanity  and  re< 
ligion.  Their  ardor  and  readiness  to  enlist  in  this  gener- 
ous enterprise,  was  moreover  powerfully  excited  by  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  the  Greek  emperor  Alexins,  who 
called  for  assistance  against  these  same  barbarians  then  in 
possession  of  Jerusalem.  The  desire  of  rescuing  the  holy 
sepulchre  from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  those  infidels,  may 
have  been  the  most  general  feeling  that  actuated  nniny  of 
the  crusaders,  but  that  was  not  the  only  object  of  the  cru- 
sades; and  this  desire,  very  just  in  itself,  as  it  led  to 
the  attack  of  cruel  usurpers,  covered  a  Still  more  import 
tant  design,  iiamely,  that  of  saving  the  countries  of  Europe 
itself  from  the  invasioTi  with  wliieh  they  were  threatenea. 

Jndeed>  what  was  not  to  be Jeared  from  those,  .^uaml* 
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man  hordes,  who  liad  already  made  such  progress,  and 
Beemed  to  conquer  for  no  other  end  than  to  destroy  Chris- 
tianity and  civilizationi  IIow  alarm  in  f(  was  their  restless 
and  warlike  spirit,  always  inflamed  and  fuslcred  by  fanati- 
cism and  tlie  <lesii'e  for  piliagel  Were  uur  forefathers  t  hen 
patiently  to  wait  for  the  yoke  of  servitude  to  be  laid  upon 
them?  Did  it  heeor?^'  the  Ciiristian  nations  to  snffer 
themselves  to  be  sucet's>i vely  subdued  and  oppressed,  ra- 
tlier  than  to  oppose  a  powerful  barrier  to  the  proi^ress  of 
the  common  enemy?  We  admire  and  praise  Hannibal  for 
having  crossed  seas  and  rivers  and  mountains,  that  he 
might  carry  war  into  the  centre  of  Italy,  and  eonrpier  the 
Romans  upon  the  very  territory  of  Home — an<l  we 
biame  the  European  princes  for  having  done  the  like  in 
much  more  difficult  and  trying  circumstances,  by  going 
to  attack  the  Turks  and  Saracens  in  the  provinces  of  Asia, 
the  very  bulwark  of  their  power?  Finally,  was  it  not 
better  for  the  Latin  lords  to  turn  a|j;aiust  these  implacable 
enemies  the  weapons  which,  especially  daring  those  tnr- 
biilent  ages  of  the  feudal  system,  they  had  so  often  used 
against  the  property  and  lives  of  one  another? 

Now,  who  can  doubt  that  these  considerations  were 
perfectly  known  to  the  leaders  of  the  Christian  states; 
since,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  first  crusade,  ro[>e 
Urban  IL  in  the  council  of  Clermont,  expressly  mentioned 
them,  and  presented  them  in  a  strain  of  animated  elo- 
quence: "  Warriors,  who  listen  to  me,"  said  he,  *'  rejoice; 
the  time  has  come  for  yon  to  show  your  courage  in  the 
best  of  causes;  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  expiate,  by 
your  generous  exertions  in  a  lawful  war,  the  many  acts  of 
violence  and  injustice  which  you  have  committed  even 
during  the  time  of  peace.  After  beini;  so  long  the  terror 
of  your  own  countrymen  and  fellow-Christians,  ^o  now, 
and,  taking  the  sword  of  the  Maccabees,  protect  the  peo- 
ple of  God  and  defend  your  persecuted  brethren  against 

tlie  implacable  enemies  of  the  (Christian  name  

Mussulman  impiety  has  overspread  the  fairest  regions  of 
Asia;  Kphesus.  Nice,  Antiocdi,  have  be<"ome  Mahometan 
cities;  tlie  Ijarbarons  hordes  of  the  Turks  liave  planted 
their  colors  on  the  very  shores  of  tlie  Uellesponr,  whence 
they  threaten  war  to  all  the  states  of  (Jhristeiidum.  Un- 
less you  oppose  a  mighty  barrier  to  their  triumphant 
coarse;  how  can  Europe  be  sated  from  iuvutiigu)^  how  caa 
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the  storm  be  averted,  wliich  has  so  long  threatened  to 
burst  upon  o.ir  countries?"* 

Such  were  the  motives,  such  the  objects  of  the  crusades; 
can  any  be  conceived  more  pure,  more  noble  than  thcs-p? 
and,  coiiserjnently,  were  not  the  crusades  as  just  as  any 
other  wars  of  I  hat  or  any  period?  They  cost,  it  is  true, 
the  lives  of  nearly  two  millions  of  crusaders;  but  the  loss, 
although  lamentable  in  itself,  was  far  from  being  a>  ex- 
traordinary and  dreadful  as  Tni'jht  at  first  sight  apjiear. 
1°.  It  was  not  greater  tlian  t  liat  u(  easioned  hv  wars  iiiueh 
less  important  and  jiistirtahle  and  of  much  shorter  du- 
ration. The  conqucsis  of  Genghis-Kan  alone  <lestroyod 
five  or  six,  some  say,  eighteen  millions  of  individuals. 
The  war  for  tlie  Spanish,  succession  which  did  nut  last 
more  than  twelve  years  (1701-1713;,  carried  off  two  mil- 
lions of  persons. — Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years  (lT95-181o),  is  supposed  to  have  occasioned 
tin;  death  of  no  fewer  than  seven  or  eight  millions  of  men, 
mostly  to  gratify  his  auibilion  and  desire  for  military 
fame;  yet,  this  man  is  admired  and  extolled  as  the  great- 
est hero  of  modern  times,  and  the  promoters  and  leaders 
of  the  crusades,  whose  views  were  so  upright,  so  grand, 
and  so  generous,  are  bitterly  and  mercilessly  censured! 
^.  The  number  of  those  who  perished  in  consequence  of 
the  holy  wars,  ought  rather  to  appear  comparatively  small, 
if  we  consider  that  it  must  be  divided  among  almost  all 
the  nations  of  Burope,  and  that,  too,  d  urine  the  long  in- 
terval of  nearly  two  hundred  years.  ^^  The  loss  of  so 
many  individuals  was  compensated  by  the  invaluable  ben- 
efits which  resulted  from  tne  crusades,  and  which  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  these  remarks.  Let  a  single 
observation  suffice  liere:  two  millions  of  Christians  may 
have  perished  in  those  distant  expeditions;  but,  in  thus 
perishing,  they  saved  European  civilization,  secured  the 
independence  of  Christian  states,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  happiness  of  future  generations;  do  they  deserve 
censure  tor  all  this?  and  does  it  become  those  who  now 
enjoy  the  benefits  resulting  from  their  generous  devot- 
edness,  to  complain  of  their  conduct? 

Again,  if  our  European  ancestors  were  not  allowed  to 


*  From  contemporary  authors,  c^'c/ Micbaut.  vol,  upp*  lOl  antflOS. 
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feel  a  deep  concern  in  the  most  sacred  monuments  of  their 
faith,  and  to  defend  the  Cfittse  of  God  a^inst  saraj^e  bar- 
barians; if  thej  bad  no  ri^ht  to  assist  and  relieTO  a 
craelly  oppressed  people,  and  to  deliver  them  and  their 
country  from  cruel  usurpers ;  if  they  committed  an  in* 
jastice  in  repelling  from  defenceless  frontiers  a  restless 
and  rapacious  foe,  whose  object  was  pillage,  bloodshed 
and  destruction — ^then,  indeed,  we  might  with  truth  as« 
sert  that  they  were  awfully  mistaken  in  thus  laying  down 
their  lives  for  religion,  their  country,  and  their  fellow- 
men;  and  that  we  alone,  with  our  degenerate  senti- 
ments, are  wise,  enlightened  and  praiseworthy !  But 
who  would  make  the  odious  assertion? — who^  on  the  con- 
trary, is  so  insensible  to  all  that  is  noble,  -grand,  and  gen- 
erous in  hiunan  actions,  as  to  withhold  from  the  religious 
and  social  heroism  which  prompted  our  forefathers  to  un- 
dertake the  crusades,  the  merited  homage  of  sincere  ad- 
miration? 

Let  us  now  view  tlio  manner  in  which  those  expedition^ 
were  conducted.  It  is  trun  that,  nntwith^tandin:^  the 
wise  laws  repeatedly  enacted  by  p()})e.s  and  j)rinces, 
many  disorders  and  exccftses  were  committed  by  the  cru* 
Badrrs  ;  bnt  this  is  no  reason  to  impeach  tlu?  hiwfiihiesa 
and  ju-!i'*e  of  the  crusades  themstdves,  since  siiiiihir  dis- 
orders and  excesses  have  occurred  in  other  wars,  even  the 
most  just  and  necessary.  Thin  then  is  not  tiie  fault  of 
the  military  enterprise  itself,  l)ut  of  the  individual-'  who 
have  a  share  in  it;  und  merclv  proves,  that  man  i^  alwavs 
accompanied  by  his  passions,  and  that  there  is  no  object, 
how  Lfood  and  excellent  soever,  wliich  niav  not  bo  ubuscd, 
and  become,  through  hi6  instrunientaliiy^  an  occa^^iun  of 
evil, 

^loreover,  if  many  of  those  who  called  themselves  the 
soldiers  of  the  cross,  commiLlcd  depredations,  cruelties 
and  other  excesses,  how  many  also,  especially  among  ihe 
leaders,  acted  with  a  moderation  and  dignity  worthy  of 
the  cause  which  they  defendod!  How  often,  whilst  con- 
tending with  the  treachery  of  the  Greeks  or  the  ferocity 
of  the  Turks,  did  they  content  themselves  with  display* 
ing  a  magnanimous  courage,  and  a  chiralric  adherence  to 
their  promises!  Ilow  many  examples  did  they  exhibit 
of  energetic  resolution,  generous  feelings,  invincible  pa- 
tience and  noble  fortitude?  Let  the  facts  speak  for 
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themselves:  the  history  of  the  crusades  presents  so  many 
acts  of  virtue  and  glorious  feats  of  arms,  that  .it  will, 
iiotwithstuiiding  the  prejudices  of  the  day,  forever  remain 
the  most  iuterestiug  portion  of  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages. 

Results  of  the  crusades. — As  to  the  result  of  these 
grand  and  noble  expeditions,  there  were  ntimorons  obsta- 
cles to  their  full  success  and  the  conquest  and  lasting  pos- 
session of  l*alostinc,  viz.,  tho  remoteness  of  the  coun- 
tries, tlio  diirercnces  in  climate;  the  excessive  heat;  the 
scarcity  or  bud  quality  of  the  {provisions,  which  occubioned 
malignant  fevers,  dysenteries  and  pestihMitial  diseases;  the 
mingling  and  jealouoics  of  dilTerent  nations;  the  opposing 
views  an<l  interests  of  their  leaders;  etc.,  etc.  Still, 
aiLliough  the  crusades  did  not  fully  attain  their  imme- 
diate object,  the  entire  reeovery  and  the  preservation  of 
tiie  Holy  Land,  great  and  invaluable  were  tho  advantages 
which  they  otherwise  produced. 

The  first  was,  as  wr  have  alreadv  observed,  the  remark- 
able  diminution  of  the  power  of  both  the  Saracens  and 
the  Scljukian  Turks,  who  were  thus  prevented  from  pen- 
etrating into  the  heart  of  Christendom. 

Another  happy  elTect  which  the  crusades  very  naturally 
liad,  was  to  procure  the  absence  of  a  multitude  of  petty 
princes  and  chieftains,  who  were  almost  constantly  quar- 
relling among  themselves  or  with  their  sovereigns,  and 
whose  restlessness  had,  until  then,  hrought  so  many  evils 
upon  the  fairest  portions  of  Europe.  The  oppressions, 
and  other  evil  consequences  of  the  feudal  system,  grad- 
ually disappeared;  travelling  hecame  easier  and  more  se- 
cure;  towns  and  boroughs  obtained  their  enfranchise- 
ment;  etc. 

In  the  third  place,  the  necessity  of  transporting  the 
crusading  armies  to  Egypt  and  Palestine^  naturally  im- 
^  proved  the  art  of  navigat  ion.  The  manner's  compass,  in- 
vented some  time  before,  ])egan  to  be  used  during  the 
seventh  crusade,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  the  still  more  important  discovery  of 
America. 

B'ourtbly — Commerce,  the  profits  of  which  were  un- 
doubtedly a  powerful  motive  for  some  of  the  crusaders, 
was  also  vastly  enlarged  by  the  constant  intercourse 
of  the  European  nations  with  their  colonies  in  Asia. 
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Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  other  nuiritime  towns,  rnpidly 
increased  in  wealth.  })o\viu-  and  ^dury.  New  aiui  valuable 
plants  were  imporU'(l  from  the  East  into  the  West,  and, 
siiL'ceuding  well  upon  this  new  soil,  resulied  in  the  forma- 
tion of  several  important  branches  of  trade.  With  the 
sugar-cane  and  its  products  the  crusaders  became  ac- 
quainted iu  1099;  the  tDannfacture  of  silk  was  begun  in 
Italy  towards  1209;  and  many  asefal  medicines^  etc.  were 
also  introduced. 

Furthermore,  the  daily  communication  of  our  ancestors  - 
with  Greece  and  Syria,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
helps  towards  the  complete  revival  of  literature,  arts  and 
sciences.  Thus  we  see  that  the  princi^utl  nniversities  of 
Europe  were  founded  in  the  twelfth  or  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  during  or  immediately  after  the  crusades;  v.  g., 
those  of  Padua  and  Paris  about  the  year  1180; — that  of 
Naples,  in  1230; — Vienna,  in  1238; — Salamanca,  in  1240, 
— ^Cambridge,  in  1280; — Lisbon,  in  120.):  etc.  Decrees 
wore  issued  by  popes  and  counc  ils  to  establish  in  Rome, 
Oxford,  Paris,  Bologna  and  Salamanca,  classes  and  mas- 
ters of  Hebrew,  Amhic  and  Chaldaic;  the  mnstf'r>  br  ing 
morever  bound  to  translate  into  Latin  the  best  works 
originally  written  in  these  languages.  From  that  time 
also.  geoGfraphy  heiran  to  be  much  better  known;  chem- 
istry, or  rathor  alt  hymy,  opened  its  lahoratorics;  and,  be- 
sides a  miiUitude  of  eminent  peholars  and  divino?^.  the 
a^^e  of  the  criisados  ])r(Mlu('('d  many  fx^ellent  lii-toi  ian^, 
AVilliam  of  Tyre,  iioger  iioveduu,  Viiluhardouiu,  Joiu- 
ville,  and  others.* 

Such  were  the  innnpnne  and  ht^ifififf  AnvwTArtis  pro- 
dneed  by  those  uxpcdirions  again.st  whiidi  so  hmk  h  spi'-cn 
has  been  vented  within  xhe  three  last  ceniurusi  advan- 


•  Tho  truth  of  these  rfinarks  ha«  not  e«ea|>H<l  tlic  loaniwl  authors  of 
the  En'jHuh  i'nit  fr^nl  lliatitrii.  "Tfi*'  n'snlt  of  X\\v  i-rusiuh's,"  they 
say,  *'  althoii'^h  fatal  to  some  particuhii  natinns,  \v:ih  exlrt'inely  ailvanta- 
geons  to  CbristtMidom  at  l  u  i^r.  they  utAppt^d  thf  prttirress  of  the  Mahoni- 
etait  power,  at  the  tiin  -  of  its  irr»';it  offort^:  tlt  -y  tniiu'ht  the  priruvs  of 
£uroi>c  the  vahie  of  h  navy;  mul,  l.v  making;  tliem  better  ai*<|UMiTite«i  with 
the  Bitnntlon,  prfMlnctimm  ftiifl  polUfoal  ntateof  the  vaitt  t*ountrie8  of  A^ia, 
thev  op»>n''<l  the  w  u'  tor  tlii ■  «Ii-;cov.  rics  aii>l  eoiwpiests  whieh  have  he»Mi 
hi  after  times,  an  iir  x'taustilUe  sourVe  of  i(H)u.  TheHe  ailvaiitageH,  it  ih 
tnie,  were  nr»t  r<>ap»  •!  but  at  a  loni;  Interval  after  the  rrnnades,  and  this  ia 
the  reason  why  fwi  few  authors  liave  viewe^i  th'^ni  umler  n  proper  nHjM^et  : 
but  the  fart  itself  is  not  less  evidently  demonstrated.  Kven.  at  tlio  re- 
mote period  when  those  expeditions  took  place,  a  Veuctiau  (SuuuUo,  iu  a 
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tacjes  far  greater  than  the  partial  ainl  frfULsilort/  evils  to 
which  the  same  enterprises  a('<  i<leiu;ill y  i^^uve  occasion,  and 
)vell  calculated  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  the  most 
prejudiced  any  imjiressioii  unfavorable  to  tlie  crusades. 


work  entitled:  Sfrretn  jid*'Uum  CVwcw) wrote  a  learned  and  iudirious 
treatise  on  th*H  8ubje<-t,  which,  thott}^  it  had  then  Uttle  effect,  inniij«he« 
iw,  at  least  with  an  incontestible  pniof,  that  these  happy  con»eoncnees  of 
the  rnis;i<les  had  been  foreseen  long  before  they  hapnened  ancl  could  be 
gencruUy  underHtotHl."  L'nir.  Ilixt.,  vol.  lv,  p.  'J7\K  See  also  Ifintoirc  da 
Ba§Emitirr  (A.  M.  8.8.  C.  G.,  Paris.  1838),  vol.  i.  4;t4-440;— Berault- 
h^Ti'ustvl,  /h  ficiijirn  le  troinieine  fy;/r  rii  !' FrjliMf  ;  —  \ivrfii^r,  JJirtioiu 
Ttuoloy.,^t.  C'ro<aa(/c»,— Nouuote,  Krreurs  dc  yolUiire,  vol.  i.ch.  xvui. 


PART  VI. 


PBOM  THE  mm  OF  THE  CRUSADES  (A.D.  1272),  TO  THE  DI8C0YERY 

OF  AMERICA  (A.U.  1492). 

E\Or%WD.    WAI.I>.    AXI>  SCOTI^AXn,  1!\DER 
Jh.l.^C.S  £DI¥AUI>  1.  Ai\l>  11.— A.l>.  kU7'd-Vdl4. 

Edward  I.,  1272-1307. — Prince  Edward,  aiLcr  hU 
returu  from  Palestine,  ascended  without  opposition  the 
throne  of  his  anoestors,  and  ocQnpied  it,  during  thirty- 
four  years,  witli  ji^reat,  thougli  not  nnblemished  glory. 
Hid  government  was  vigorous,  but  frequently  despotic; 
kia  exploits  were  remarkable,  but  often  accompaniea  with 
an  excessive  rigor  bordering  on  cruelty;  on  the  whole, 
£dward  1.  deserved  the  reputation  of  an  able  rather  than 
of  a  good  monarch.  Xaturally  ambitious,  he  resolved 
to  restore  to  tlie  English  crown,  by  his  conqnests,  its 
former  dignity  which  had  been  considerably  diminished 
by  the  misfortunes  and  weakness  of  the  two  l;i<t  kings, 
and  he  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  i-hiud  of 
Great  Britain;  nor  was  he  entirely  disappointed  in  his 
endeavors. 

Conquest  of  Wales. — Great  Hritain,  not  including 
Ireland,  contained  three  separate  states,  viz.,  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Kngland  and  Scotland,  and  the  principality 
of  Wales.  This  la*«t  was  at  that  time  under  the  sway  of 
Tilewellyn,  a  ]>rin(.'o  who  liad  iuln-rited  irom  his  ^tmilv  a 
(ict'p  hatred  against  the  Kn^lish.  and  in  preceding  wars 
had  con<}nt'ri"l  them  i?i  many  hattlcp,  Contrarv  to  the 
custom  of  Several  of  his  [H'edeeessoi's.  In*  ^tci-nly  refused, 
at  the  accession  of  Kd ward,  to  do  him  n oinage  for  his 
dominioTis.  Edward,  thus  provoked,  seized  tlie  oppctr- 
l unity  offered  him  of  at  tacking  the  Welsh:  and.  (h'ehiriiig 
war,  invaded  their  country  with  superior  foiccs.  It 
was  in  vani  tliat  Llewellyn  took  refuge  among  the 
mountains  which  had.  for  manv  ages,  defended  his  an- 
cestors  against  uU  the  attempts  of  Koman  and  Saxon 
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conquerors;  Kdwaril,  not  less  active  th:in  viofilant,  pene- 
trated into  the  very  Iieurt  of  the  cuiintrv.  Lleweilvn, 
seeing  hiniself  destitute  of  all  resources,  consented  to 
make  his  sabmission.  He  soon,  however,  took  up  arms 
once  more,  but  was  slain  in  a  decisive  engagement  near 
the  river  Wye,  and  with  him  expired  the  independence 
of  Wales  (a.ik  VZH:1).  This  principality  was  thenceforth 
united  to  the  English  crown,  and  given,  as  a  portion^  to 
the  eldest  sons  of  the  English  monarchs. 

Scotland  revolts  successfully  under  Robert 
Bruce. — Shortly  after  the  subjugation  of  Wales,  the 
atTairs  of  Scotland  engaged  Edward  s  attention,  and  gave 
him  hopes  of  adding  that  kingdom  also  to  his  dominions. 
There  were  several  competitors  for  the  crovn;  the  Eng- 
lish monarclu  f^)  whom  the  controversy  was  referred 
(a. I).  acted  fii at  as  mediator;  but,  as  new  difticul- 

ties  daily  arose  among  the  Scottish  lords,  he  soon  liegjin 
to  act  the  jiart  of  a  conqueror.  Yet,  notwithstandinix 
his  great  exertions  and  many  vietories,  the  ronque^i 
never  was  com]>lctp  nor  Ferine.  Duri.ig  tlie  reniaiiider 
of  his  life,  the  Seots  frerpM'Titly  sliook  ott  the  yoke,  and, 
after  hi^J  (h'ath,  wiiich  liappened  in  KK)7,  entirely  recov- 
ered tlieir  national  free(iom.  nnder  the  weak  reign  of  biR 
son  Kdward  II.  In  this  ])rotra<'ted  war,  the  mo.-t  famous 
chaiii|)iuns  of  Scottish  liherty,  were  William  Wallaee, 
who  for  some  time  ]irf>ve(l  a  match  for  all  the  efforts  of 
the  English;  and  ii(ibert  Hruce,  wlio  f ought  the  cele- 
hrated  batth'of  15annockhiirn  against  King  Kdward  II., 
and.  by  u  signal  victory,  secured  the  independence  of 
Scotland  (a.d.  1314). 

<;i:Rin[AW  r^'UER  thk  eitiperok  RrooLPii 

or  BIAPi^BURO.  —  CO]l|]IIE.\CE3I£NT  OF  THC 
HEL.VET1ABI  CONFKDfiRATIOM.  —  A.  D.,  1978- 
1315. 

The  "  Interregn^um "  in  Germany.— Ever  sinco 
the  death  of  Frederic  II.  in  1250,  Germany  had  beeu 
in  a  state  of  confusion  and  disorder.    The  people  were 

oppressed:  roliheries,  and  other  excesses  were  daily  com- 
mitted with  impunity;  pnblic  and  private  wars  continued 
without  interruption,  in  this  deplorable  crisis,  a  man  of 
uncommon  praaeuce»  courage  and  tirmness^  was  india* 
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^naably  required  to  check  bo  many  evils;  such  a  man 
was  found  in  Kudolpli,  count  of  Iia{)8burg,  from  whom 
sprung  the  illustrious  family  of  Austria.  Heitii^  chosen 
emperor  in  r^73,  by  the  unaninious  votes  of  tlic  (Ternian 
princes,  he  immediately  directed  all  liis  elForts  to  the 
restoration  of  onicr.  Siutp^^  attended  his  exertions;  and 
(lermany,  reenvei-inir  from  her  calamities,  enjoyed  under 
hini  !i  peace  tn  ^v!l:r•h  siie  had  long  been  a  stranger. 

Rudolph  of  Hapsburg-,  1273-1291.— Si  ill.  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  Uuilol j)li  to  brini^  ba<*k  thr  LUijiire  tu  its 
former  extent  anjl  splendor.  Dunnj-  the  inicinirnum 
that  preceded  his  reign,  the  stare  had  bev  ii  ^'t  ijiiH  ii  of 
important  provinces,  two  of  which,  Sicily  and  Naples, 
being  first  sul)dned  and  oeenpicd  by  the  Kreneli  nmler 
Charles  of  Anjou,  the  brother  uf  St.  Louis,  suere^siveiy 
passed  into  the  liands  of  the  Arrag(jnian  kiiH.;s,  the 
former  in  128*i,  by  the  .slaugiiter  of  tiie  French,  an  event 
well  known  under  tiie  name  of  T/te  ^iriiinn  Vespcm^  and 
the  latter  by  conouest,  at  a  subsequent  period.  Another 
revolution  took  place  under  Albert,  the  son  of  Rudolpli, 
in  1308,  when  Switzerland  began  to  form  itself  into  an 
independent  republic. 

Origin  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy.— Vntil  then, 
Switzerland,  formerly  called  Helvetia,  had  been  a  portion 
of  the  German  empire.  Its  inhabitants,  great  lovers  of 
their  country  and  of  liberty,  considered  themselves  rather 
under  the  protection  than  the  authority  of  the  em« 
neror,  and  valued  their  privileges  more  than  life  itself* 
The  emp^eror  Albert  had  the  imprudence  to  provoke  their 
indignation,  by  summoning  them  to  become  vassals  to 
him  a}  duke  of  Austria;  and  he  moreover  excited  their 
resentment,  by  appointing  as  governors  over  the  Helve- 
tian districts  three  men  commonly  represented  as  capable 
of  the  most  tyrannical  excesses.  To  the  summons,  the 
spirited  natives  returned  a  peremptory  refusal,  and  to  the 
oppression  which,  it  is  said,  soon  began  to  weigh  heavy 
upon  them,  they  prepared  to  oppose  an  undaunted  resist- 
ance, under  the  direction  of  the  famous  William  Tell 
and  some  others  of  their  countrymen,  remarkable  for 
their  eminently  independent  and  intrepid  character. 
Many  historians  add  t  hat  Williani  Tell  had  been  goaded 
on  to  venireance,  by  tlic  tyrannical  command  of  one  of 
the  three  governors  to  shoot  an  apjile  from  the  head  of 
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lii>'  own  son  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  feet;  which  he  did 
without  hurting  a  hair  of  the  yonth.  But,  whatever  may 
he  said  of  this  circnnustanctv,  whieli  is  hy  others  called  in 
<jii(v:!  ion,  and  whicli  really  wears  a  romantic  ai)[)earanco, 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Helvetians  against  a  foreign  domi- 
nation was  vigorously  conducted.  Thoy  took  and 
destroyed  the  castles  that  Imd  been  the  seatjs  of  tyranny, 
and  either  put  their  oppressors  to  death,  or  obliged  them 
witli  their  satellites  to  evacuate  the  countrv. 

Albert  I.,  1298-1308.— The  battle  01  Morgarten.— 
All  hope  of  reconciliation  between  the  eni]>eror  and  the 
Helvetians  was  now  destroyed.  At  the  firtL  intelligenco 
of  the  insurrection.  Alheri  prepared  to  check  it  by  niarch- 
iri*;  111  person  against  those  whom  ho  regarded  as  rebels; 
but  he  was  murdered  at  tliat  very  time,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Keuss.  The  districts  of  Uri,  Underwalden,  and 
Schweitz,  availed  themselves  of  the  disturbances  which 
followed  Ms  death,  to  strengthen  their  coalition.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  they  were  attacked  by  a 
formidable  army  of  Anstrians  under  the  commaud  of 
Duke  Leopold,  a  son  of  the  emperor  Albert.  Fully 
confident  of  victory,  this  prince  ventured  to  pene< 
trate  into  the  heart  of  Switzerland  through  a  narrow 
defile  called  Morgarten,  while  thirteen  hundred  men  of 
the  district  of  Scnweitz  took  upon  themselves  the  charge 
of  defending  it  against  the  multitude  of  Germans,  as 
formerly  three  hundred  Spartans  attempted  to  stop  the 
Persians  in  the  straits  of  Thermopylae.  The  Helvetians 
'  posted  themselves  on  the  summits  of  the  surrounding 
mountains,  and,  as  soon  as  the  Anstrians  had  entered  the 
narrow  pass,  cast  upon  them  enormous  fragments  of  rocks, 
which  destroyed  tlie  cavalry  and  threw  tlie  infantry  in 
disorder;  then,  rushing  down  with  resistless  fury,  they 
cut  nearly  all  the  enemy  to  pieces,  while  they  themselves 
lost  onlv  fourteen  men. 

A  little  before  the  battle,  fifty  men.  wlio  liad  been 
lately  banished  for  misconduct,  came  and  ofTered  to  atone 
for  their  former  delinquencies  by  shedding  their  blood  in 
d''1V'n(M'  of  their  countrv.  Ifowever  useful  their  assist- 
iuivi  uiiixhi  he  to  the  small  army  of  the  Helvetians,  it 
was  looked  upon  as  disgraceful,  and  conse((uently 
reject e<l.  No  refusal  could  be  more  mortifying  nor  more 
disparaging  than  this  to  the  exiles;  but  patriotism  made 
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them  superior  to  everv  consideration.  When  the  figjit 
commenced  in  the  valley  of  .Mor^^arten,  this  little  band 
attacked  the  Austrians  with  undauniod  vah^r,  spread  ter- 
ror and  destruction  wherever  they  went,  and  ^rn^atly  con- 
tributed to  tlie  vit'tr>ry  of  their  con nt rynn*n.  What  they 
had  just  done,  inspired  them  with  greater  coufidciice 
than  before;  after  the  l)attle.  they  did  not  liesitate  to 
make  their  appearance  in  the  fanip  of  t!ie  conqueror?, 
and  were  received  by  them  with  every  possible  mark  of 
gratitude  and  exnltat imi. 

The  Swiss  Cantons  recognized  in  1309  by  Henry 
VII. — Tlie  battle  of  Morgarten  was  a  fatal  blow  irivcii 
to  the  Austrian  power  in  Helvtitia.  whuj>c  inhabitanu 
couhl  now  justly  hope  that  their  liberty  was  srcure. 
From  that  time  they  formed  theniSfJves  into  a  rcLrnlar 
confederacy,  founded  on  a  few  plain  and  simple  princi- 
ples. As  tlie  struggle  for  independence  had  taken  place 
mainly  in  the  territory  of  Miiveilz,  aud  the  victory 
had  been  gained  chiefly  by  the  exertiatis  of  the  uatives, 
the  other  districts  adopted  that  name  for  themselves. 
At  first,  they  were  only  three  in  numher;  bnt,  in  the 
coarse  of  time,  the  neighboring  districts  aud  towns  joined 
the  confederacy,  and  by  this  union  formed  the  nation  of 
the  Swiss;  a  nation  greatly  celebrated  for  tts  uprightness 
and  loyalty,  until  the  latter  years^  when  its  government 
has  been  given  up  to  a  reckless  spirit  of  tyranny,  ii^jus- 
tice,  and  persecution. 

niOSECIJTIOM  ABfD  ABOUTION  OF  THE 

The  Knights  Templars,  whose  institution  we  mentioned 
before,  had  now  been  in  existence  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years.  During  that  time,  their  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  Christendom,  their  heroic  valor  and  exploits  against 

the  Saracens,  had  acquired  for  their  order  an  extraordinary 
reputation  and  itnmense  riches.  Hut  M'ealth  and  power 
generated  among  thern  a  spirit  of  arrogance  and  independ- 
ence, which  exasperated  both  the  rivil  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  They  became  proud,  intemperate,  indolent, 
and  were  dailv  fallingf  into  ill  reimte,  wht-n  some  of  their 
discontented  mjmbsri  Informed  the  French  king,  .Philip 
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the  Fair,  of  still  more  shocking  and  heinona  crimes  com* 

niitted  in  the  order. 
Corruption  acknowledged  in  the  order. — The 

eharL^os  were  of  such  li  nature,  that  th<\v  at  fir?t  served 
V  to  excite  indi^juation  against  tlicir  auth<irs.  It  was 
however  thoug.rL  advisahle  to  make  fiutlier  inquiries,  the 
result  of  which  induccMl  Fhili]>  to  have  all  the  Templars 
of  his  kingdom  aiTcHted  (»n  t  (le  same  day,  the  liiirteenth 
of  October  (A.I).  I'M^l),  A  cuininittee  wliich  he  appoiiiU<i 
in  Paris,  tried  one  hundred  and  forty  kui<5Mii  whom 
except  three,  aoknowled^red  the  justice  of  the  accusation 
against  them:  and  not  only  they,  but  even  the  grand- 
master and  ehief  commanders  of  the  Templars  twice  con- 
tiraied  the  same  by  their  own  free  anci  express  acknowl- 
edgment. Moreover,  seventy-two  others,  were  exam- 
ined at  Poitiers,  and  all  confessed  themselves  guilty  of 
the  principal  crimes  laid  to  their  charge. 

Pope  Clement  V.  interferes  in  the  affairs  of  the 
order. — As  the  persons  thus  accused  beK>nged  to  an  order 
which  was  religious  as  well  as  military,  Pope  Clement  V. 
took  cognizance  of  the  altair,  and  conducted  an  investiga- 
tion with  the  most  assiduous  attention  and  scrupulous  im< 
partiality.  Struck  at  the  unanimity  in  the  accasations, 
testimony  and  voluntary  confessions  of  so  many  persons, 
several  of  whom  he  himself  had  examined,  he  wrote  to  all 
the  Christian  princes  in  Europe,  that  they  also  niiglit  take 
proper  measures  against  the  evil.  Everywhere,  tiie  Tern- 
plars  were  put  under  arrest,  and  courts  of  inquiry  were 
appointed  according  to  the  popo^s  command,  to  examine 
the  accusations  brought  against  them.  The  prisoners 
■were  strictly  interrogated,  especially  with  regard  to  tlio 
chari^fcs  of  profligacy,  aj)osrasy,  and  im]>iety.  Several  of 
them  pleaded  guilty,  arid  threw  themselves  on  the  clem- 
ency of  thrir  judges,  while  many  others  declared  them- 
selves iniii  >ce!ii ,  and  could  not  be  convicted  of  any  crime. 

It  a])pear.s,  in  fa^  t,  that  the  order  was  not  equally 
corrupt  in  all  plaee.s;  which  accoTints  for  the  dilTerent 
treatment  its  members  received  in  ditfereiit  couulries. 
Many  were  acquitted,  particularly  in  Germany  and 
Spain:  others  were  condemned  to  perpetual  or  temporary 
conliuenient :  others,  linallv.  who  were  convicted  of  euur- 
moofsxr^aes,  and-stiU  obstiuately  asserted  their  innocence 
or  even  retracted  their  prerioas  free  avowal  of  their  guilty 
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were  deliyered  to  the  secular  powor,  to  be  punished  ac- 
cording to  the  rigor  of  the  law.  Fifty-nine  were  burned 
at  the  stake  in  Paris,  nine  at  Sealis/and  several  others 
in  the  south  of  Fnin(  ( 

Fate  of  James  of  Moiay.— As  for  the  grand-master, 
James  of  Molav,  and  the  chief  commanders,  who  were 
kept  with  him  in  safe  cnstody  at  Paris,  the  pope  had  re- 
served to  himself  the  decision  of  thrir  fate.  In  virtue  of 
the  sen 1 01  lee  passed  against  thein  by  the  papal  commis- 
sioners, th'/v  were  to  be  punished  only  by  confinement, 
on  Condi  lion  th:it  tliey  would  r('[)i'at.  in  the  presence  <>f 
the  people,  their  former  ackn'r)\vI('«l;_Miu nt  of  their  guilt. 
Two  of  them  obeyed  uTid  were  in^uted  with  niildne^^s:  but 
James  of  Molay  auti  another  templar,  cf)irtrHry  to  pul)li<^ 
ex|)(N-tat  i' Ki,  suvlilenly  (h-elared  iliar  their  urdc-r  was  in- 
nocent and  had  hvcn  eain juniatcd.  The  papal  leirates. 
greatly  a-tonislied  and  perplexed,  sent  them  back  \o 
})ri.si)n,  and  prepared  to  deli  Iterate  on  the  strange  inci- 
dent. Jiut  tlie  king,  highly  incensed  by  the  nnaeconnt- 
able  conduct  of  the  kni<^hts,  would  not  wait  anv  lonfer. 
He  directly  took  the  advice  of  his  lay-counsellors,  ami, 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  ordered  the  two  prisoners 
to  be  transported  to  a  small  island  formed  by  the  i  iver 
Seine,  and  there  to  be  thrown  into  the  flames.  The 
grand-master  displayed ,  in  that  awful  moment,  his  char- 
acteristic courage^  which  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
spectators.  He  is  eyen  reported  to  hare,  a  short  time  be- 
fore expiring,  summoned  Pope  Clement  to  appear  within 
forty  days,  and  King  Philip  within  the  space  of  one  year, 
before  the  tribunal  of  their  common  and  sorereign  Judge. 
But  this  story,  seems  devoid  of  nroof^  being  omitted  by  all 
the  historians  of  that  time,  and  contradicted  by  the  best 
critics  of  more  recent  date,  particularly  by  Mariana,* 
F.  Brnmoy.f  Natalis  Alexander,! 

Dissolution  of  the  order  in  1312,  by  the  council 
of  Vienne. — ^As  to  the  order  itself,  whether  it  should  be 
abolished  or  maintained,  this  was  a  question  to  be  decided 
by  the  pope.  For  this  purpose,  and  for  other  im}»ortant 
aifairs,  he  conroked  a  general  council  to  be  held  at  Vienne 


■  .*  J)^  Rebtn  liiiipnnim,  lib.  XT,  r,  xi. 
'ilttM.  dt  VEf^.  Oailicanef  wL  xn,  f,  xxxtt,  <tcl  onn.  1312. 
}  In  Hist,  Ecet€§.  Sme.  Xty,  DUnrL  z.  q*im$U  n»  art  i,  n.  zsx. 
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in  l''raii('«'.  towards  the  clo«:r  of  tho  year  The  in- 

quirii'S  alxnU  tlic  Templara,  and  their  different  ir'mi«; 
having  now  oceupied  nearly  five  years;  t lie  whole  re.-ult 
was  hud  hcfoie  the  jiontilf,  who  cominiuiicuted  it  to  the 
prelates  of  the  sisseinbly.  That  many  individuals  had 
been  ^^uilty  of  enormous  crimes,  could  not  he  doubted; 
but  there  was  not  sufllicient  evidence  to  implicate  the  whole 
order;  it  was  clear,  however,  that  it  had  greatly  degener- 
ated and  that  far  from  being  now  of  any  utility,  it  was 
rather  an  object  of  scandal  to  the  (  iiui<'h.  \\  lien  these 
considerations  had  been  weighed  for  several  months, 
Clement  V.  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  order  of  tho 
Knights  Templars  could  no  longer  be  tolerated  with  anj 
sort  of  propriety.  Accordingly,  on  the  third  of  April 
(a*  d,  1312),  he  nublished,  in  presence  of  and  with  the 
approbation  of  the  council,  a  bull  suppressing  the  order 
not  as  of  a  judicial  sentence  but  as  a  measure  of  prudence 
and  expediency;  and,  in  order  that  the  riches  and  prop- 
erty of  the  Templai*s  might  be  still  preserved  for  the 
purposes  to  which  they  had  been  originally  devoted  they 
were  tran8f<M  red  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  .Julm, 
who,  more  faithful  to  the  original  roles  of  their  noble 
vocation,  were  still  fighting  the  battles  of  Christentloni 
against  the  infidels,  from  whose  hands  they  had  just 
rescued  the  island  of  Rhodes.  From  this  general  grant 
were  excepted  the  estates  lyiiifr  within  the  kinsrdonis  of 
Arragon,  Castile,  and  Portnsral:  these  wore  reserved  f(»r 
the  dpfp!K*e  of  those  count ries  against  the  Moors,  wlio 
still  occupied  a  considerable  part  ot  the  iSpauish  peuin- 
Bular.* 

PROGRKSH   OF  Tlir   C  IIRISTr  %'V«»  OF 
A\U  !!il<ii\AI.  VI€iOUI£S  OVCH  TUJb  MOOiKS. 

The  Prince  of  Morocco  resists  Christian  as- 
cendancy.— The    Christians  of    Spain    were  gaining 


•  The  atTair  of  the  Knights  Templars  buiu^  very  differcutly  rej>re^ut€d 
br  various  motleni  authom,  we  have  l>een  carefnl  to  consult  and  follow 

KiHtlcj*  who,  from  their  learniuir  and  impartiality,  could  not  lea<l  iis  astray; 
aud  above  all,  th"  oriirinal  doi*nm«^iits  tht-mspives,  so  well  calculated  .10 
repel  unjust  attacks,  aud  correct  iuuccurate  ideas  on  tlii:>  importaut  suU- 
Jeot.  8m  note  S.       •  I 
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grouiul  almost  coiit iiiiiull y  on  their  onomie;-;  but  tho 
flourish  iiuiioii  by  rccciviiiiT  assislaiice  nii»l  supplies  friuii 
their  Afrieau  iHcthrpn,  resembled  tlu'  hviiiii.  whose 
heacU  reappeared  ;is  fast  as  they  were  cut  olT,  ami  nearly 
.as  dang-'rous  as  before;  their  fiequeni  defeats  uppiiirrd 
to  rouse  liieui  Lo  new  exertions.  Extraordinary  ellorts 
were  made  from  time  to  time,  lo  avenge  and  rejiair  all 
their  lo-.^es,  jiarticiihirly  in  the  year  lo4o,  under  the 
command  of  Allioaeen,  king  of  Muroceo»  a  prince  much 
ronovvued  for  his  exploiu  and  ooncpiests  aniung  the 
African  tnoi  s.  His  forces,  ^;:athered  from  every  part  of 
Africa,  consisted  of  four  hundred  thousand  infantry, 
and  seventy  tlioiisand  cavalry,  with  three  hundred  and 
twenty  large  vessels  or  galleys  to  transport  them  from  one 
Bhore  to  the  other.  Five  months  were  employed  in 
effecting  the  passage. 

At  the  approach  of  that  immense  mnltitude  of  Moslems, 
who  were  joined  by  a  hundred  thousand  more  from  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  not  only  Spain,  but  all  Christen- 
dom trembled.  Never  had  so  nuraeroas  an  army  been 
raised  bv  any  Mahometan  prince,  not  even  by  those  an- 
cient caliphs  whose  power  extended  over  so  many  coun- 
tries of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  general  consternation  was 
increased  by  the  news  that  the  two  admirals  of  Arragon 
and  Castile  had  been  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Moors, 
whilst  endeavorini;  to  oppose  their  invasion. 

Alfonso  XL  of  Castile. — ^In  this  imminent  danger, 
nothing  but  prodigies  of  energy,  activity,  and  courage 
could  save  the  invaded  conntry;  tliis  was  effected  by  the 
king  of  Castile,  Alfonso  XI.  Not  to  leave  any  possible 
means  untried,  he  sent  deputies  to  various  courts  of  P^u- 
rope,  in  order  to  obtain  vessels,  money,  and  troops.  He 
could  not,  it  is  triio.  obtain  much,  owing  chieflv  to  the  ob- 
stinate war  which  liad  bioken  out  1>etwecn  France  and 
England;  still,  the  kiiiL''  of  rortniral.  Alfonso  IV., 
marched  in  person  to  tiie  proposed  expedition  with  his 
choicest  troops,  who,  with  those  of  Castile,  formed  an 
armv  of  aliout  fortv  thousand  foot  and  eitrhieen  or  twentv 
thousand  horse.  JStill  the  conrnulincr  forces  were  left  in 
the  proportion  of  one  Spaniaid  lo  /e/i  Saraceiis;  but  such 
was  the  courage,  the  nuble  cunlidonee^^ — nay,  the  cheer- 
fulness displayed  by  the  Castilian  monarch  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  battle — that  the  utmost  ardor  pervaded 
2S 
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the  wlutle  Christian  army^  and  fully  made  up  for  the  in- 
ferioritv  of  nnTiiljiTH. 

Battle  of  Tarifa. — When  tlie  two  kings  advanced  to 
meet  their  formidable  foe,  Alhoucen  was  besieging  tlie 
city  of  'l  anliu  from  whieh  the  l)aLtIe  has  taken  its  name.- 
He  iibiiuduned  tiie  siige,  and  j)o<>ted  his  innumerable 
squadrons  near  a  little  river  called  >Salado,  where  he 
waited  the  iatended  attack.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of 
October^  the  Christians^  after  having  all  participated  in 
the  sacred  mysteries^  crossed  the  stream,  and,  in  battle 
array,  marched  against  the  Moors.  History  has  recorded 
few  particulars  of  the  battle;  bnt,  how  extraordinary 
must  have  bcou  the  courage  di8})layed  by  the  Portuguese 
and  Oastilians,  may  be  judged  from  the  result,  which 
would  really  be  incredible,  were  it  not  corroborated  by  the 
most  exact  historians  of  Spain,  and  had  not  a  similar 
event  already  happened  in  the  famous  battles  of  Tours 
(a.d.  73*i),  and  Murandal  (1212).  Here  again,  in  the 
battle  of  Tarifa,  whilst  the  Ohristitrns  hardly  suffered  any 
loss  (not  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-live  men),  from  two 
hundred  thousand  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Moors  perished  on  the  field  of  battle,  besides  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  others  who  were  taken  prisoners  with  the  family 
of  Alboacen.  This  prince  escaped  by  a  precipitate  flight 
from  tluit  field  so  fatal  to  his  glory  and  power,  and  the 
next  ni!::ht  rcprosscd  the  strait  in  a  ?:mall  boat;  thus  strik- 
ingly resf'T!i!>ling  Xerxe?,  aTid  ju-cseut ini:  another  instance 
of  the  same  haugiity  pi'ide  followt-d  by  a  coinpli'te  over- 
throw, which  has  rendered  the  Persian  monarch  so  famous 
in  history. 

The  two  victorious  kings  returne<l,  loaded  with  laurels, 
to  their  respect ive  states.  So  great  was  the  quantity  of 
coin  and  other  booty  collected  in  the  Mahometan  camp, 
and  distributed  among  the  trooj^s,  that  gold  suddenly 
lost  one-sixth  of  its  value.  Shortlv  after  this,  the 
naval  forces  of  the  king  of  Morocco  were  destroyed  by 
the  combined  fleets  of  Ciistile,  Arragon  and  Portugal, 
under  the  command  of  the  Genoese  admiral,  Boccanegra; 
Alfonso  himself  gained  another  victory,  in  wiiich  forty 
thousand  Moslems  were  slain,  and  the  important  city  of 
Algesiras  surrendered  to  that  prince  in  1344.  These  losses 
greatly  contributed  towards  tlie  downfall  of  the  Moors  in 
Spain;  and  it  might  probably  have  been  effected  at  that 
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time,  had  not  a  long  series  of  dissensions  arisen  between 
the  Christian  sovereigns  of  the  peninsula,  which  pro- 
longed tho  tottering  existence  of  their  enemies  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  more. 

WAR  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  ENGKAND* 

From  tins  period  we  may  date  the  commencement  of 
that  obstinate  struggle  between  France  and  England, 

which  Limited  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  (from 
1339  to  1453),  and,  having  twice  brought  the  French 
monarchy  to  the  brink  of  (h\struction,  twiro  also,  by  un- 
expected changes,  finally  turned  to  hrr  advantaire,  and 
deprived  the  Kti'_''li>h  of  almost  all  their  contiiuMital  pos- 
sessions. The  ini})ortauce  as  well  as  long  continnaneo 
of  this  war,  even  during  its  first  })t'ri(>d  induces  us  to 
describe  it  uudor  separate  titles  and  sections. 

SI.  EDWARD  II V.  OF  E!\OM\n  X^n  PRIUP 
Vi.  OF  FRANCE.-A.D.  1U2S-I3»0. 

Claimants  to  the  succession  in  France.— *^I'he 
French  king  Phili]>  W,  (the  l-aii  ).  at  his  death  in  KJU, 
left  three  suns,  l^uuis.  Philip,  and  Charles,  all  of  whom, 
in  the  short  space  of  fourteen  years,  successively  ascended 
the  throne,  au'I  (lir<l  without  male  issue.  At  the  death 
of  Charles  IV^,  the  youngest  of  the  three  brothers,  two 
competitors,  Edward  of  England,  aiul  Philip  of  Valois, 
claimed  the  succession ;  the  former  us  grandson  by  his 
mother  Isabella,  of  Philip  IV.,  and  the  latter  as  grand- 
son^  by  his  father  Charles  de  Valois,  of  Philip  III.,  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Philip  IV.  It  had  indeed  been 
decided,  in  1316,  at  the  death  of  Lonis  X.,  who  left  a 
danffhter,  that  females  were,  hy  the  fnndamental  law  of 
the  Kingdom,  the  so-called  Salic  law,'^  excluded  from  the 
French  throne;  bnt  Edward  contended  that,  althongh  the 
sex  of  his  mother  might  be  a  disqualification  for  herself, 
it  conld  not  alTect  the  succession  of  her  son;  Philip,  on  the 
contrary,  maintained  that  a  mother  conld  not  traiisniit  to 
her  issne  a  right  which  she  never  possessed.  This  impor- 
tant case  was  brought  before  the  peers  and  barons  of 
France^  who  were. unanimous  in  rejecting  the  claims 
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of  Edward.*  Philip  obtained  the  crown,  and  socuriiig  its 
possession  by  a  signal  victory  over  the  Fii'niish,  .sum- 
moned the  king  of  England  to  do  him  homage  for  the. 
Duchy  of  (iuyeiinc, 

Philip  VI.,  of  Valois,  1328-1350,  and  Edward  III., 
I327-1377. — 'I'his  homage  was  a  j)aiufiil  task  for  the 
English  kings;  and  the  higli-niinded  Edward  in  partic- 
ular, most  reluctantly  submitted  to  the  luuiiiiiuting 
ceremony,  lie  moreover  still  saw  with  a  jealous  eye 
the  French  crown  in  the  hands  of  another,  and  Wiis  well 
disposed  to  maintain  his  pretensions  to  it  by  nn  appeal 
to  arms.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  accession  of  the 
Flemish  to  his  cause  rendered  his  forces  adequate  to 
such  a  design,  he  declared  war  against  Philip,  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1338. 

Battle  of  Sluys. — Fortune  was  at  first  favorable  to  the 
French  in  their  struggle  against  Edward ;  but  the  navid 
battle  of  Sluys,  in  1340,  gave  the  English  a  decided 
superiority.  A  powerful  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
large  vessels,  carrying  forty  thousand  men,  had  been 
raised  by  Phil  in,  to  intercept  the  British  monarch  on  his 
passage  from  England  to  Flanders.  Edward  determined 
to  force  the  passage,  and  manamvrcd  his  ships  for  the  com- 
bat with  such  prudence  and  skill,  as  to  win  the  admira- 
tion of  the  af)lest  seamen.  The  ])attle  was  obstinate 
and  bloody,  and  tho  kin;^  himself  reeoived  a  wound, 
whii  b,  however,  rather  served  to  increase  his  natural  in- 
tr('i)idity;  ho  skilfully  took  advantage  of  the  wind  and 
tide,  and  vigorously  attacked  the  enemy's  line,  until  the 
timely  airival  of  the  Flemish,  his  allies,  decided  the 
victory  in  his  favor.  Nearly  all  the  French  vessels 
were  captured,  and  about  twenty-eight  tliousand  men 

*  TImt  the  clatma  of  Edward  III.  to  the  French  throne  were  vnfonnded 

preteiisiiiiis.  can  now  hardly  bt-  <!«'iiiL*<l,  and  the  same  has  heen  ackiukwl* 
cdju't'd  bv  many  En^rlish  historians,  v.  g.  the  autliors  of  Uiiivers.  Hist, 
(vol.  cviii.  pj».  4i).'MOI) ;  J.  lieevc  in  his  History  of  the  Church  (vol.  u, 

f p.  144-14')) ;  the  authoress  cf  a  well  written  HIstorj'  ot  (ireat  britaiu  and 
relanil,  printf'f!  nt  Cork  in  lf^l.'>.  (vol.  i.  p.  14'n:.'t<'.  Dr.  I-.in^jinl  con- 
tents himself  with  saying  (vol.  iv,  p.  .'JO,  uott.;  limt  Biward.  in  order  to 
prove  his  olaim,  wosobli^oa  to  maintain  three  principles,  whirh  ho  enUK 
merates;  but,  by  not  ;?Mi!r_'  a  word  Iti  his  favor,  nor  sayini;  that  ih'*  mon- 
arch proved  any  of  ihi;  assertions  favurahlu  t^>  hth  cuust«,  he  naturally 
leads  the  reader  to  conclude  that  the  claira  itself^was  groundless,  and  gen* 
erHlly  considered  as  suoh:  whervas  Pliilij)  de  \'aki;.s.  havin>;  on  his  side  the 
authority  of  Hie  law,  tht-  judgment  of  the  peers,  and  the  practice  of  prectkU- 
iog  timea,  i«w  his  right  plainly  and  nueqiilTocally  acknowledged 
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slain  or  drowned;  the  lotsa  of  tiie  English  Wiis,  compara- 
tively, iucousidcrabie. 

Battle  of  Crecy.— The  battloof  Sluy??  did  not,  how- 
ever, end  the  dispute  between  the  two  inonarchs.  Tiie 
following  years  beheld  a  series  of  new  and  more  or  less 
insignificant  expeditions^  which  only  lessened  the  re- 
sources of  both  parties,  without  ending  the  war.  At 
lengthy  the  Enghsh  king  resolved  to  make  an  extraor- 
diuary  effort,  and  crush  his  oi  nouent  by  attacking  him 
at  different  points  at  once.  Whilst  an  army,  led  by  the 
earl  of  Derby,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  French  in 
Guienne,  Edward  himself,  with  other  troops,  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  rapidly  advanced  towards 
Paris,  burning  or  plandering  all  tho^  towns  in  his  way. 
The  approach  of  Pnilip  at  the  head  of  an  army  far  sane- 
rior  in  numbers  to  his  own,  induced  him  to  retrace  iiis 
Bteps  towards  the  north;  this  he  did  successfully,  though 
with  great  ditliculty  and  danger.  lie  then  posted  his 
troops  upon  a  hill  near  the  village  of  Gnfcy  in  Ponthieu, 
and  waited  in  good  order  for  the  arrival  of  the  enemy 

(A.D.  134(>). 

Shortly  after,  the  Fr':*nch  appeared,  and,  hurried  on  by 
their  usual  impetuosity,  immediately  conimentjcd  the 
battle,  withont  alloNvini;  tliemselves  any  tiino  to  rest  and 
to  draw  up  their  army  properly.  the  oilier  hand  the 

Eiiglish  had  been  taught  dist'i|»line;  so  that,  beinj?  well 
drilled,  and  well  commanded,  tin  ?  easily  flefeated  the 
two  first  lines  of  the  assailants.  Kin^^  Philip  iej)"a((Mny 
strove,  but  in  vain,  to  rally  his  forces:  at  eaeh  new  cliari^-e, 
he  iust  the  bravesf  <h'  his  attendants,  and  wa^  linallv  cnfu- 
polled  to  abandon  the  field  of  baith',  whirh,  on  the  ful- 
lowinij  dav.  was  ff)iin(l  eoverer]  with  nioi-e  tlian  thirtv 
thonsaiul  shiin,  among  whom  were  eleven  princes  and 
twelve  hundred  knii^hts.  The  conquerors  h>.st  but  one 
es(pure,  three  kniglits  and  a  few  persons  of  inferior  nmk. 

First  use  of  cannons. — The  youn^^  jn-inee  uf  Wak's, 
Edward's  eldest  son,  first  in  this  battle  displayed  that 
courage  and  ability  which  afterwards  made  him  so  illus- 
trious and  successful  a  general.  It  was  also  at  Or6cy 
that  artillery  was  for  the  first  time  made  use  of  by  the 
English;  they  had  four,  some  say  six,  pieces  of  cannon, 
which  greatly  contributed  to  their  victory,  by  the  surprise 
and  the  terror  they  spread  among  the  Frencu  troops. 
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Siege  of  Calais. — ^The  victoriooB  monarcli  loet  no 
time  ill  improviug  his  advantage.  Willi  the  view  of  60- 
curitt^  for  the  future  an  easy  entrance  into  France,  he 
laid  fliege  to  the  town  of  Calais,  which  was  defended  bj 
John  of  Vienna, an  experienced  commander,  and  supplied 
witli  everything  necessary  for  a  long  resistance.  The 
operations  of  Edward  were  indeed  slow  in  the  beginning, 
but  thej  at  length  obtained  full  success;  and  Calais,  after 
sustaining  a  siege  of  twelve  months  and  endnhng  a 
dreadful  famine,  wiis  obliged  to  snrrender.  It  was,  or 
seemed  to  be  the  conqueror's  intention  to  punish  the 
obstinacy  of  tlio  towiLsiiien  by  putting  sonit;  of  them 
to  deatli.  He  thLit  fi^rc  insis'te«l  that  six  of  the  chief 
citizens  should  corn*'.  l>are-headed  and  bare-foot,  with 
roiK's  about  their  necks,  to  present  him  the  keys  of 
the  town  aiid  castle.  This  Fin-oad  consternation  among 
the  inhabitants,  l)ut  the  gloom  was  dispelled  by  n  i^^ene- 
rons  patriot,  named  Eustace  of  St.  Pierre,  who  i»llered 
himst'lf  us  a  victim  to  appease  the  aiiger  of  the  British 
niuUiiich,  and  whose  example  was  soon  folh>WL'd  hy  hve 
otliers.  They  approached  the  English  cam]),  and,  after 
delivering  the  keys,  the  governor  presented  his  sword 
to  Edward,  begging  mercy  for  the  citizens.  The  king 
appeared  inflexible,  rejected  the  intercession  of  his 
barons,  and  even  sent  for  the  executioner,  when  Queen 
Philippa,  who  had  just  arrived  from  England,  threw  her* 
self  on  her  knees  before  her  husband,  and,  by  tears  and 
entreaties  obtained  the  deliverance  of  the  unfortunate 
townsmen.  Edward  then  took  possession  of ,  Calais, 
which,  after  expelling  the  majority  of  the  natives,  he 
re-peopled  with  a  colony  of  his  own  'ibjects.  It  soon  be- 
came the  continental  mart  foy  British  merchandise,  and 
romaiued  in  possession  of  the  English  for  more  than  two 
centuries. 

Battle  of  Nevil's  Cross  against  the  Scots. — 

While  the  English  monarch  was  prainirig  victories  npon  the 
continent,  the  S  of?,  taking  rulvantage  of  his  aor?ence, 
crossed  the  frontiers  wilii  a  MunuM-t)U8  army  headed  by 
Daviil  Bruce,  their  kinrr.  (Jiu-en  Pliilippn,  who  had  not  yet 
set  out  from  England,  sseeiuL,^  the  danger,  )ir!Mir!r»-(l  to 
repel  it  by  a  sudden  and  vi^^orous  elTort.  She  mustered 
all  the  forces  that  cireumstanees  had  left  at  her  disposal, 
and  scut  thorn  against  the  Scottish  ai'my,  which  they  met 
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at  a  place  caHod  NeviTs  Cro'^''-,  Tioar  Dnrluirn.  A  eliiirp 
couttJist  easuLMi,  which  soon  eiititMi  in  t  he  tcjlal  defeat  of  tiie 
tScots.  Fifteen  thousaiul  nf  them  were  cut  to  pieces;  the 
others  were  routed,  and  iliivon  from  tlie  field:  the  kini^ 
himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  taken  wua  many  of 
his  nobles  and  kniijhLs  to  the  tower  of  l^ondoii. 

Truce  concluded. — Thus  were  the  arms  of  Edward 
every uheie  suciiessful;  but  these  adv  anrMLrcs  had  been 
purciiased  at  enormous  expense,  and  with  ihc  loss,  it  is 
said  of  fifty  thousand  Englishmen.  This  (consideration  in- 
duced him  to  consent  to  a  truce  with  Philip,  wlio,  owing 
ia  the  enib«rrassed  state  of  his  affairs^  had  stiJl  greater 
need  of  a  respite  than  the  English  monarch.  Through 
the  mediation  of  Pope  Clement  VI.  the  truce  was  con- 
clnded  between  the  two  kings,  at  first  for  a  few  months, 
hot  afterwards  for  six  years. 

The  black  death  ravages  England  and  Prance. 
-^No  step  coald  have  been  taken  more  useful  and  neces- 
sary than  this  to  both  nations.  Almost  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace  France  and  £nglaud  were 
visited  by  a  pestilence  as  general  and  destructive  as  any 
recorded  in  history.  It  had  broken  out  in  the  centre  of 
Asia,  whence  it  gradually  travel lecl  westward  and  spread 
through  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  Of  tli  vic- 
tims of  the  plague,  many  expired  in  the  course  of  six 
hours,  and  few  lingered  more  than  t\vo  or  three  days. 
Although  it  can  scarcely  bo  credirt  tl,  a?;  ?ome  have 
asserted,  that  the  mortality  carried  off  one-half  or  one- 
third  of  the  human  raee,  we  may,  however,  judge  of  its 
frightful  ravages,  from  the  farf  that  all  the  cemeteries  in 
Lontlon  were  snnu  filled,  nnd  tlie  number  nf  th<»  dend  in 
the  greiit  hospital  of  Paris  amouiil ol  fn  the  <hiily  avcraire 
of  live  hutuired.  This  awful  calamity  was  g<'ii(M:il! y 
regjirde<I  as  n  ptitii^htiient  from  lieaven,  fim]  lia<l  tlie 
happy  etTe<*t  of  hriuLniig  inuUit udi^s  <<f  siniUirs  to  a  sense 
of  their  iluty.  At  the  saiii<^  titiie  tlie  whole  eontinent, 
from  Calabria  t  )  the  north  o£  Poland,  wad  shaken  by  a 
su(!cession  of  earthquakes. 

The  French  crown  prince  called  Dauphin." 
— During  these  oceurrenees,  Kiitg  Philip  ditd  on  the 
twenty-second  of  A{)ril,  i;>5(),  leaving  hehiml  him  the 
reputation  of  a  brave,  but  imprudent,  a  tolerably  good, 
but  not  very  talented  prince.    It  was  his  misfortune  to 
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luive  t  o  con  tend  with  so  able  a  monuroli  as  Edwanl  TIL 
Yet,  uotwiiliiituiHliiig  his  disasters  and  losses.  l"'ranf^e 
made  under  his  reicrn  the  imporiant  acquisition  of  Lao 
province  of  l)au|)]iiiiy,  whicli  was  ceded  by  Humbert  II., 
Its  hvst  sovereiirn,  under  tlie  easy  condition  that  the  eldest 
Kuu  of  uvirv  I'reneli  kiii;r  should  have  the  tilh'  and  name 
of  D(Wphin;  a  eonditiou  which  was  faithfully  adliered  to 
during  live  centuries. 

I  !!•  Edward  111.  and  John  II.— A.D.  19M-1364. 

John  11.^  I350-I364, — Philip  was  succeeded  on  the 
tbrono  by  his  son,  John  II.,  formerly  called  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy. The  success  which  this  prmce  had  obtained  in 
the  previous  war  of  (iuienne,  his  experience,  and  the 
maturity  of  his  age  which  was  about  forty  years,  seemed 
to  promise  a  much  liappier  reign  than  that  of  his  father; 
on  the  contrary,  however,  a  valor  not  guided  by  prudence, 
pluntj^ed  the  new  monarch  and  his  kingdom  into  an  abyss 
of  nn>f( >rtnnc>.         p!-i/y>rt!'f''l  ^10^v  tT'!rni]»]is  fnr  KTiL'lMii^]. 

Renewal  of  hostilities  between  France  and 
England. — The  trnro  concluded  between  lulward  and 
Philip  beini!;  now  cntled,  hoslilities  recomincnrcd.  The 
])rince  of  \\  ales,  Kdwaid,  also  (jailed  lliu  JJIdc/c  J'rince 
(from  the  color  oC  liis  armor),  opened  the  campaign,  lie 
sel  out  with  liis  troops  from  Bordeaux,  and  hud  waste  all 
the  snrronndinir  country.  The  year  foliuu  ijig  he 
tiid  the  sanu\  and  a<l\anced  into  llie  very  heart  of  France, 
destroying  the  ero[)s,  shiughtering  the  cattle,  reducing 
to  ashes  the  farrn-hunses,  towns,  and  villages,  and  subject- 
ing the  luitives  to  all  the  horrors  of  war,*  until  the  sud- 
den approH<'!i  ul*  ivmLT  .lohn  with  an  army  of  sixty  thou- 
sand men  admonished  him  to  retire.  But  it  was  now  too 
late;  he  was  overtaken  at  Maupertuis,  near  Poitiers,  and 
all  he  could  do  was  to  occupy  a  strong  position  upon  an 
eminence  in  the  midst  of  vineyards. 

Battle  of  Poitiers,  I35(x— Could  the  remembrance 
of  Crocy  have  checked  the  presumptuous  precipitation  of 
the  French,  the  English  prince  would  not  nave  been  able 


•  Si'O  in  Dr.  l^inpanl  {vol.  iv., V'Af-i:^)  anotht^r  dreadful  instance  of 
thp  sainr  inhutiuiRity,  ami  the  iiisl  <'riti(  i.Hni  of  the  biittoriaii  of  this  cruel 
TM  MtiM-r  of  waging  war,  which  Las  left  a  blot  on  the  memory  of  the  prince 

ol  Wales. 
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to  escape  an  entire  ovorthrow.  His  troops  wcr^^  six  or 
seven  times  less  numerous  t  han  llmso  of  his  opjioiu  n; ; 
they  had  scarcely  provisions  for  one  ilay  mure;  nor  enuid 
they  attempt  to  h'ave  tiieir  ramp,  witliout  manifest  (i:in- 
ger  of  being  imniodiateiy  surrounded.  Well  aware  (»f  tlie 
perplexing  circumstance,  young  Kdwurd  had  reeourae  to 
,  negotiations.  He  offered  to  re«toro  his  conquests,  his 
booty  and  his  eaptivi's,  promising  moreover,  not  to  bear 
arms  against  France  for  the  space  of  seven  years.  His 
otfers  were  rejected;  and  the  French,  instead  of  letting 
famine  force  the  English  to  surrender,  rushed  upon  thcin 
as  an  assured  prey,  with  tiieir  usual  imprudence  and 
tunjuliuous  Jiurry. 

The  event  could  not  have  been  more  disgraceful  for 
the  assailants  and  disastrous  for  France.  Ihe  cavalry, 
having  entangled  themselves  among  the  vineyards  and 
hedges  with  which  the  spot  was  covered,  were  easily  over- 
thrown by  the  English  archers:  the  second  line  began 
also  to  waver,  and  soon  fled  precipitately,  thus  permitting 
the  Black  Prince  to  advance  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry, 
and  charge  with  immense  advantage  the  division  of  in- 
fantry commanded  by  the  French  king  in  person.  Here 
the  combat  grew  fierce  and  obstinate.  John,  animated 
by  despair,  maintained  for  a  while  the  unequal  contest, 
and,  by  the  terrible  strokes  of  iiis  battle-axe,  slew  or 
wounded  those  who  ventured  within  his  reach.  But  bis 
strength  soon  failed  him.  iFe  w.i^  wounded  in  the  face, 
beaten  to  the  ground,  and  finally  taken  prisoner  with  his 
youngest  son  Philip,  who,  during  the  engagement,  had 
fought  like  the  most  hardy  warrior  to  save  nis  father's 
life. 

Victofy  of  the  Black  Prince. — Such  was  the  ever 
memorable  battle  of  Poitiers,  in  which  a  handful  of  Eng- 
lishmen defeated  the  whole  eliivalrv  of  Franre,  and, 
besides  covering  the  field  of  iiattle  with  five  or  six  tliou- 
sand  jslain,  took  lifleen  thousand  prisoners.  The  muder- 
ati'>!i  of  yonnu:  Edward,  after  so  spl.'iidid  a  vietory,  in- 
ureascd  the  adniirat ion  which  his  conduct  in  battle  had 
inspired,  lie  soothed  lii.s  loval  captive,  waited  him  at 
table,  and  in  every  particular  behaved  towaruf.  Iiun  with 
all  possible  eourti^sy  and  respect.  The  next  m<nning  ho 
continued  his  niarcii  with  his  army  and  his  prisoners  to 
Bordeaux;  and,  iia\  i ng  concluded  a  truce  for  two  years 
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with  the  dauphin  Charles,  rodent  of  France  diirini:  the 
captivity  of  the  king,  retunii'd  from  (Jnieiine  to  KTi;:hnid- 
11c  was  received  in  Luudun  with  i  xiraordinarv  nuigiiifi- 
cence,  which,  though  aj)parently  intended  to  honor  the 
French  inonarcli,  was  easily  referred  by  ail  to  the  con- 
queror of  Poitiers. 

To  have  taken  two  kings  prisoners  at  the  same  time, 
was  cciLaialy  a  glorious  acliievenient;  but  mere  glory  did 
not  satisfy  Edward  III.,  wlio  used  every  means  in  his 
power  to  turn  his  victories  to  the  best  advantage.  A  con- 
siderable tribute  to  be  paid  for  a  certain  number  of  yem, 
was  the  condition  on  which  the  Scottish  king  obtained 
his  liberty.  The  adjnstment  of  the  rival  claims  of  Eng- 
land and  France  was  infinitely  more  difficulty  the  preten- 
sions of  Edward  being  so  high  and  so  excessive,  as  to  be 
unanimously  and  indignantly  rejected  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment. This  refusal,  however,  appeared  little  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  as  nothing  can 
bo  conceived  more  distressing  and  deplorable  than  the 
condition  to  which  that  kingdom  was  now  reduced.  The 
mourning,  humiliation,  and  losses  occasioned  I  v  the  de- 
feats at  iSiuys,  Crecy  and  Poitiers;  the  dauphin  ieft  with- 
out resources;  his  authority  disregarded;  factions  and 
dissensions  spriiiging  up  in  several  provinces;  civil  wars 
raging  between  the  nobles  and  the  pensaiits,  who  threw 
on  each  other  the  blame  of  the  national  calamities: 
troops  of  marauders  destroying  what  had  been  spared  by 
war  and  pestilenee:  evervthing  conti  iluited  to  spread  des- 
olation over  l''ranf'0.  In  orfler,  n?^  it  wore,  to  giv(^  the 
linal  1)1()W  in  the  tottering  in(»nai<-liy,  jnst  at  tiiis  junct- 
nrf\  the  Mn-jlisli  kiiii^  resulvi'd  to  renew  the  war.  and, 
landing  in  the  noitii,  ri'coninienccd  hostilities^  vvitii  the 
most  numerous  aiid  hrst  appointed  arnjy  that  had  been 
raised  in  Knglind  for  more  than  a  Inindicd  Nears. 

The  Dauphin's  policy  against  Edward  III. — To 
meet  this  emergen(\v.  the  dauphin  wisely  deviated  from 
tho  course  hitherto  followed  bv  the  French  monarehs. 
Anowing,  from  experience,  the  dang('r  of  general  engage- 
ments with  soldiers  so  intrepid  and  haiiiy  as  the  English, 
ho  com n landed  the  leaders  of  his  troops  to  avoid  every 
kind  of  battle,  and  rather  to  shut  themselves  up  in  towns 
and  fortresses,  with  their  supplies  of  provisions.  These 
measures  were  porfectly  successful.   Edwani,  as  he  ad- 
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vauceil,  fmiJid  ii  couuirv  in  wiiich  his  armv  could  hanilv 
subsist.  Uiialili'  to  figlit  in  the  opeu  tii  l<l,  lio  attacked 
the  cities  of  Uhcims  iiml  Paris;  but  he  failc^l  in  bolh  at- 
teiupts,  and  was  cuiii polled,  in  a  short  tiuu,  by  the  scar- 
city of  provisions  and  the  soveriiy  of  the  woulher,  to 
retire  towards  Brutagne. 

Peace  of  Bretigny. — The  retreat  of  the  English  was 
like  that  of  ranquished  troops  endea?oring  to  escape  the 
purgfiit  of  a  Tictoriotis  enemy.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Chartres,  a  frightful  storm  burst  upon  their  camp.  The 
tents  were  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the  wind ;  and 
the  clouds  poured  down  showers  of  rain  mingled  with 
hailstones  of  a  prodigious  size,  which  crushed  to  death 
men  and  horses.  At  the  sight  of  the  evils  occasioned  by 
his  obstinacy  and  ambition,  the  king  in  a  moment  of 
remorse,  made  a  vow  not  to  reject  any  longer  honorable 
conditions  of  peace.  Accordingly  the  negotiations  for  a 
treaty  were  resumed,  and  it  was  concluded  at  iketi  ^ay  on 
terms  somewhat  hiss  hard  for  France  than  liad  been  i)ro- 
posed  before.  Edward  consented  to  renounce  hi^  pn^ten- 
sions  to  the  French  crown,  and  to  restore  a  part  of  his 
conquests  ;  still,  ho  kept  full  possession  of  soveml  prov- 
inces, and  demanded  a  ransom  of  three  million  crowns  of 
gold  to  bo  paid  for  the  French  monarch  witliin  the  8})aco 
of  six  years.  Thc^^o  coTidit inns  were  ratified  by  both 
parti'V<,  an<l  John  was  at  1  'Jiirih  liberated  (a. I).  KUJO). 

John  II/s  death. — He  did  not  long  enjoy  lii>  liherfy. 
XotwiLhstandiii'j:  his  perfect  sincerity,  which  no  man  ever 
qnestioued,  h*;  found  it  an  easier  matter  to  proMii-e  than 
to  perform,  being  unable  to  raise  llie  stijjnlah  d  sums  at 
the  time  appointed  for  each  instalment.  On  thi^  ac- 
count, and  in  conse(|uence  <»f  other  dillicnlt irs  arising 
froiu  the  treaty  of  lircugny,  .lohu  deU-rrnined  Lo  give 
himself  up  agalTi  to  his  conqueror,  snying  that,  •*  If 
honor  were  Ijant-hcd  from  every  other  phice.  it  should 
lind  ail  asylum  in  the  breasts  of  kings.''  lie  artuiiliy 
returned  to  London,  where  he  died  after  a  few  weeks, 
in 
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§  III«  EDWARH  III.  A!VI>  THAKUkS  V. 

— A.I>.  13a4-i3»0. 

Hostilities  in  Spain. — The  death  of  John  at  first 
miulc  no  change  in  the  existinsr  relations  betwcfii  1  liince 
iind  England  ;  and  the  dauphin,  now  King  C'harlus  V., 
had  sufticiei^t  time  to  restore  perfect  tranquillity  in  his 
kingdom.  Ilis  best  measure  was  tirst  the  delivery  of  his 
people  from  a  large  body  of  military  adventurers,  who 
after  having  followed  the  standard  of  Edward  III*  during 
the  war^  snbsisted,  in  time  of  peace,  by  plundering  the 
French  territories.  Many  fruitless  attempts  had  heen 
made  to  set  rid  of  those  companies  of  formidable  ban- 
ditti ;  at  length  Charles  succeeded,  through  the  means  of 
his  celebrated  general  Du  Gnesclin^  in  inducing  ,  them  to 
undertake  an  expedition  into  Spain,  on  the  ground  that 
their  exertions  might  be  extremely  useful  to  that  country 
and  to  themselves. 

The  kingdom  of  Castile  was  then  groaning  under  the 
tyrannical  rnle  of  Don  Pedro,  son  and  successor  of 
Alfonso  XI.  That  prince,  justly  snrnamed  ike  cruel j  on 
.  account  of  his  Tiudictive  and  ferocious  spirit,  ascended 
the  throne  in  1350,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  marked 
each  succooding  year  by  dreadful  executions,  prompted 
by  his  ambition,  caprice,  or  barbarous  profligacy.  The 
most  illustrious  of  liis  victims  was  his  virtuous  queen, 
Hianehe  de  Hour!)on,  a  I'rench  princess,  who  is  believed 
to  have  ])erished  by  poison.  Don  Henry,  earl  of  Transta- 
mare.  and  half-brother  to  Don  Pednn  threatened  witli  a 
similar  fate,  tied  to  Paris,  where  he  entered  into  a  confed- 
eracy with  the  French  court  to  punish  the  murderer  of 
Blanche. 

Don  Pedro  gains  an  ally  in  Edward  III. — Accord- 
ingly the  baiels  of  adventurers  just  mentioned  wiih  otlier 
bodies  of  troops  unilcr  the  conduct  of  Du  (iiiesclin, 
entered  Spain  in  and  rapidly  marching  throuizli  tlie 

kingdom  of  Ai-rairoo.  ])laced  Don  Henry  on  the  throne  of 
('astile  without  lighting  a  battle.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Pedro  summoned  iiis  vjissals,  they  rejoiced  at  his  distress; 
and  ho  had  no  other  resource  than  to  take  refuge  on 
board  a  vessel,  which  carried  him  safely  to  Bayonne, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Bordeajx,  the  capital  of  the 
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British  possessions  in  France,  und  the  residence  of  the 
prince  of  Wales.  The  heart  of  this  young  prince  was 
moved  by  the  astonish iiilt,  thoiiirh  merited,  misfortune  of 
Don  Pedro,  lit;  readily  esjxmsed  his  cause,  and,  in  order 
to  replaca  him  on  the  throne,  led  into  Ca^'tile  a  gallant 
armv.  with  which  he  attiu  ki'd  the  enemy  near  Navarette. 
After  a  sharp  contest.  Don  Henry  was  put  to  lliu'ht,  Du 
Guescliik  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Pedro,  without  Xurther 
obstacle,  airain  assumed  the  sceptre. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Castilian  monarch,  adversity, 
instead  of  improving,  had  rather  exasperated  his  temper. 
He  soon  returned  to  his  former  cruel  course;  and  for  the 
beneHts  bestowed  upon  him  by  youncr  Edward,  returned 
nothing  but  ingratitude,  ilehiyiiig,  under  various  pre- 
tences, to  reimburse  him  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  In 
the  meantime,  the  victorious  troops  of  his  allies  began  to 
suffer  greatly  from  want  of  provisions  and  the  heat  of  the 
climate;  and  the  constitution  of  the  British  prince  him- 
self was  considerably  impaired.  Equally  indignant  and 
alarmed,  £dward  abandoned  the  ungrateful  monarch,  and 
retarned  with  bis  army  through  the  kingdom  of  Navarre 
to  his  own  territories. 

Pedro  killed  by  his  brother  in  personal  com- 
bat.— ^'L'hia  permitted  Don  Henry  and  I)u  Gnesclin,  who 
had  recovered  his  liberty,  to  re-enter  Spain  with  fresh 
troops,  in  1368.  They  defeated  Don  Pedro  in  several 
battles,  in  one  of  which  be  lost  fifty  thousand  Moors, 
who  had  enlisted  in  his  service;  and  they  soon  closely 
besieged  him  iu  the  castle  of  Montiel.  He  endeavored  to 
make  his  esca{>e  during  the  niglit,  but  was  arrested  and 
broaght  to  tlie  tent  of  a  French  officer,  wlioro.  either 
throngh  accident  or  design,  he  was  met  by  his  brother 
and  rival.  They  immediately  grappled  with  each 
other;  Pedro  threw  Henry  on  the  fhxu*,  and  Henry,  in 

the  ^tru 'J'l'le.  <h'-'|>;it<'lHM]  v. !-v  v.itli  :\  f>niii;ir(l .  *' 

War  between  France  and  England — Re-con- 
quest of  the  English  possessions.  —  iieinir  thus  once 
more  seated  on  the  throTie.  the  new  king  of  ('ji«tile 
showed  his  frratitude  to  his  heiiefaetor  and  faithful  aliv. 
Ciiarh'S  \'.,  by  cuiiehuling  with  him  an  allianet'  olT<'n<ive 
and  defensive,  and  promising  liim  assistance  in  \e.-scis 
and  troops,  in  case  of  a  ue'.v  war  against  Edward  III. 
Thia  war  occurred  very  soou,  the  subjects  of  coiuplitiut 
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l)et  weon  the  two  rival  nations  had  been,  since  tlio  death 
of  John  II..  ef)ntiiiually  increasing,  and  his  successor  was 
at  length  iri(hu:ed  to  an:>wer  the  lofty  demands  of  liis 
oj^ponents  by  a  declaration  of  war.  Tiie  British  posses- 
sions in  France  were  entered  bv  hostile  arniies,  whose 
rapid  pro^ncss  was  aided  by  the  disalleclion  of  the  natives 
ai^ainst  a  foreign  government.  Careful  to  avoid  a  gen- 
eral battle,  the  Fri  lu  li  extended  their  conquests  by  cap- 
turing towjis,  ami  securing  them  with  strong  fortresses 
and  garrisons.  They  had,  it  is  true,  to  contend  against 
the  powerful  reinforcements  continually  sent  from  Eng- 
land for  the  defence  of  her  transmarine  dominions;  but 
circumstances  were  now  totally  changed.  While  the 
English  monarch,  now  in  an  advanced  age,  was  leading 
an  indolent  life,  and  the  prince  of  Wales  lingering  under 
a  disease  which  he  had  contracted  in  Spain,  the  wisdom 
of  Charles  and  the  activity  of  Du  Guesclin  constantly 
improved  their  former  success.  The  troops  of  Sir  Robert 
Knolles,  stationed  on  the  borders  of  Bretagne,  were  put 
to  flight.  A  fresh  and  numerous  army,  commanded  by 
the  (juke  of  Lancaster,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed, 
either  by  continual  skirmishes,  or  by  the  fatigues  of  the 
march  and  the  weather.  In  one  place,  the  famous  Eng- 
lish general  Chandos  lost  his  life;  in  another,  the  Oaptal 
de  Buch.  one  of  the  best  otlieers  in  the  service  of  Jsidward, 
was  taken  prisoner;  and  in  1372,  the  British  vessels,  car- 
rying supplies  to  the  continent,  were  nil  sunk  or  captured 
near  La  Kochelle,  by  a  Spanish  fleet  which  King  Ilenry 
liad.  acrording  to  his  promise,  sent  to  the  assistance  of 

the  Fr^-ni  fi. 

Death  of  the  Black  Prince  in  1376,  and  of  Ed- 
ward in.  in  1377. — I^y  this  series  ot  disasters  and 
losses,  the  English  found  themselves  compelh'd  to  ask  for 
a  truce,  whioh  was  LirantiMl,  and,  at  short  intervals  by 
renewals  proUjnged  for  some  years.  They  were  now  de- 
prived of  nearly  jdl  their  ancient  possessions  in  France, 
aTid  of  all  their  late  conquests  exce})t  the  town  of  Calais. 
In  13l<i,  t  hey  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of 
Edward,  prinee  of  A\  ales,  and  one  year  later,  the  king, 
his  father,  fullowrd  him  to  the  grave,  at  the  ago  of  sixty- 
five  years,  during  Ijfly  of  which  he  had  occupied  ihe 
throne. 

■  '^Xn  personal  accomplisliments/'  says  Dr.  Lingard, 
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"Edward  III.  is  said  to  liave  hv.vii  superior,  in  inoiit;d 
powers,  to  have  beuii  (Mjual,  to  any  of  liis  predecesoori^. 
More  than  usual  cure  IkhI  been  bestowed  ou  his  educa- 
tion :  uud  he  could  nut  only  Bpeak  the  Euf^lish  and 
French,  but  also  understand  tliu  German  and  Latin 
languages,  llis  clo-^ution  was  graceful  ;  his  conversation 
entertaiiung  ;  hi^  b  a.ivior  dignitied,  but  also  attractive. 
To  luc  I'iishionabli'  auui^ements  of  hunni>g  and  hawking' 
he  was  much  addicted  :  but  to  these  he  |ueferrcd  the 
raore  warlike  exercises  of  tournament :  and  his  subjects, 
at  the  couclusion  of  the  exhibition,  often  burst  into 
transports  of  applause,  when  they  found  that  the 
unknown  knight,  whose  prowess  they  liad  admiredy 
proved  to  be  their  own  sovereign*  Of  his  coaras^e  as  a 
combatant,  and  his  abilities  as  a  general,  the  reader  will 
hare  formed  a  competent  opinion  from  tlie  preceding 
pages.  The  astonishing  Tietories,  which  cast  so  much 
glory  on  one  period  of  his  reign,  appear  to  have  daszled 
the  eyes  both  of  his  subjects  and  of  foreigners,  who 
placea  him  in  tlie  first  rank  of  conquerors:  but  the 
disasters  which  clouded  the  evening  of  his  lifc^  have 
famished  a  proof  that  his  ambition  w<is  greater  than  hi> 

i'udgment.  lie  was  at  last  convinced  that  the  crowns  of 
France  and  Scotland  were  beyond  his  reach  ;  but  not  till 
he  had  exliausted  the  etronirth  of  the  nation  by  a  series  of 
gigantic  but  fruitless  efforts.  Before  his  death,  all  his 
conquests,  with  the  exception  of  Calais,  had  slipped  from 
his  grasp  ;  the  irreater  part  of  lii.^  liereditary  dominions 
on  the  continent,  had  been  torn  from  him  by  a  rival, 
whom  he  formcrlv  despised  :  and  a  succession  of  short 
and  precarious  truces  was  sought  and  accepted  as  a  boon 
by  the  monarch,  wlio  in  his  more  fortunate  days,  had 
dictated  the^]>e;><-" liivtit^ni."  * 

Death  of  Charles  V.  in  1380.— Three  years  jifti  r  (he 
deatli  of  Edward.  Charh  s  X..  king  of  France,  also  died, 
leaving  his  kingdt>m  as  ju-osperous  and  happy,  as  he  had 
found  it  distressed  and  miserable.  In  the  apace  of  six- 
teen years,  he  had  by  his  con.summate  prudence,  repaired 
the  evils  of  the  two  ])receding  reigns.  Instead  ot*  nushly 
exposing  his  ovvn  person  in  battle,  as  liis  fatlier  and 
grandfather  iiad  dune,  he  eoniiiled  the  coniiiKuul  of  his 


*  Lmgard's  liiatory  0/  Ktmtand,  it,  pp.  U7-149. 
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armies  to  generiils  equally  brave  and  cautions,  and 
through  them  waired  war  with  uiiiuterrupltMl  success,  he 
himsell  direct iuu;  I'roni  his  cuhiiiot  the  chief  operations  of 
their  caiiij)aiirus.  Sov  was  his  })rudeuee  less  admirable  iu 
his  civil,  tliau  iu  iiis  luilitarv  administration.  (Jood 
order  was  re-established  in  llie  diilereut  branches  of 
govern  men  I  ;  peace  was  restored  to  the  capital  and  tlie 
roriuces ;  offices  of  trust  were  filled  by  men  of  well 
Qown  merit  and  integrity  ;  the  king  himHelf  gave  to  all 
the  example  of  sincere  piety,  purity  of  morals,  charity  to 
the  poor,  and  fidelity  to  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the 
Chui-ch.  At  his  accession  to  the  throne,  haviuff  fonnd 
the  coffers  of  the  exchequer  empty,  he  replenished  them, 
not  by  increasing  the  taxes,  which  he  on  the  contrary 
diminished,  hut  hy  a  wise  administration  of  the  public 
revenues.  It  was  thus  that  Charles  was  enabled  to  de- 
liver France  from  powerful  invaders  ;  to  assist  his  allies ; 
to  make  his  people  happy  ;  to  foster  the  arts,  sciences 
and  commerce  ;  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  famous  royal 
Ubrar}'  in  I^aris ;  in  a  word,  constantly  to  exemplify  the 
truth  of  his  own  maxim :  That  kings  are  happy,  only 
because  they  have  the  power  of  doing  good."  His  sub- 
jects bestowed  on  him  the  flattering  epithet  of  *'The 
Wise/'  and  posterity  has  always  pronounced  him  one  of 
the  frreatest  kings  that  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  France. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles  VI.  Kichard  II., 
son  the  Bhu'k  Prince,  began  to  reipfn  about  the  same 
time,  in  the  place  of  his  grandfather  Edward  III. 

RISE   OF  THE  OTTOKAIV  ElfllMRE,  AMD  ITS 

pr<h;;ress  till,  the  batt&.£  of  NICOF- 

Supremacy  of  the  Ottoman  Turks. — We  must 
now  turn  uiir  attention  to  liie  east  of  Europe,  where  a 
new  and  foriniihible  enemy  began  to  make  his  appearance. 
The  fourteiMiih  ('cnturv  beheld  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  savage  and  warlikr  nation  of  the  ULtomauij.  who  were 
de&Unrd  to  sweep  from  t;u  e  of  the  earth  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  Kunian  j>onLr.  Fresh  hordes  of  Turks,  eager  to 
wiilk  in  the  footsteps  of  their  ancestors,  were  continually 
pouring  from  Tartary  over  the  fairest  provinces  of  Asia*- 
restless  and  uncivilized  tribes,  who  hardly  knew  how  to 
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procure  the  necossarios  of  life  e  ccopt  by  war  and  pillage. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Seljiikiuii  Turks  of  Iconium,  these 
barbarians  occnpied  their  posses:?ioiiH  in  Asia  Minor, 
un<ler  the  rule  of  seven  iudepeudent  cliieltains  commoiilj 

Othman  I.  and  Urchan. — The  nio.«<t  skilful  and 
powerful  of  these  eliicftaiii-^  was  OthftuDi,  from  whom  the 
Turks  have  derived  tlip  wwuw  <»!'  ififfHuans,  v:dor 
and  activity  soon  enabled  him  to  prevail  over  the  petty 
princes  by  who)n  he  was  sii  i  iv>niided  ;  he  made  hifiisidf 
master  of  a  i;rt;at  part  of  Hitiiynia  ;  and  eoniinue«l  ids 
victorious  career  for  the  space  of  twentv-rieven  years  ( 
13U0-13:i6).  His  nlau  of  aggiandizement  was  ^lu-erss- 
fnlly  followed  by  Lrehan,  his  son  and  sueeessor.  While 
the  degenerate  Greeks  were  continually  weakening  them- 
selves bv  civil  tlissensions  and  wars,  the  well  combined 
forces  of  the  'J'urks  Haiiy  increased  tlie  extent  and 
strength  of  their  cm[)iie.  'J'hey  caj)tnred,  in  a  short 
time,  the  cities  of  Prusium,  Xieomedia,  and  Nice,  and, 
crossing  the  strait  of  Coustautinople,  began  to  carry  their 
TictorioiiB  arms  into  Earope.  Many  important  places  of 
Thrace,  and  even  the  city  of  Adriaiiople.  had  already 
fallen  into  their  power,  when  Urchan  died,  in  1360. 

Murad  I. — Murad,  who  was  the  third  sultan  (sovereign) 
of  the  Turks,  strengthened  the  throne  his  two  predecessors 
had  reared^  by  organizing  the  intrepid  band  of  the 
Janizaries,  whose  number  amoanted,  in  different  times, 
from  ten  to  forty  thousand:  a  body  resembling,  in  almost 
every  respect,  that  of  the  Pratortans  at  Hone  under  the 
emperors,  and  of  the  Mamelukes  in  Kgypt  Mince  the  time 
of  Saladin.  A  regular  and  gallant  troop  of  ravjilry,  called 
liad  already  been  established  by  Urchan;  it  was 
subsequently  improved  by  Murad.  This  monarch,  having 
chosen  Adrianople  for  the  seat  of  his  government,  kept, 
from  that  city,  a  watchful  eye  on  the  conduct  of  the 
neighboring  states,  in  order  to  turn  al!  their  proceedings 
to  his  own  advaT\iage:  for,  although  he  was,  we  are  told, 
a  great  adniin  r  of  virtne  and  lover  (d  justice,  yet  he  \o<t 
no  (i})p(>ituiiiry  to  'ji'ati fy  his  ambition,  lleiiee  his  reign, 
which  ]a<te(l  t  Wfiit y-niii»»  years  (  \ .  m.  KJOO-IIJS!)).  was  little 
else  than  a  eontiiiiial  warfare,  and  wa^  rei\denMl  famous 
by  thirty-seven  vieturios.  the  last  of  wiiit  li,  however. 

proved  more  fatal  to  himself  than  to  his  numerous 
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L'Ucniies,  the  Hungarians,  Servians,  an<l  other  nations  of 
eastern  Europe,  wlio  had  united  their  forces  to  oppose 
his  pr<ii,ni'.s.s.  After  the  batiks  as  he  was  visitiii;^^  the 
plain  covered  witli  the  dead  and  dviuix.  a  Servian  soldier, 
who  lay  among  the  rest,  suddenly  arose,  and  with  a 
dagger  stabbed  the  sultan,  who  expired  in  two  liours,  in 
tiu^  midst  of  his  ofiicers. 

Bajazet  I. — The  next  sultan,  Bajazet  I.  is  well  known 
in  history  under  the  surname  of  llderim  (lightning);  an 
epithet  which  he  fully  deserved  by  the  rapidity  of  his 
conquests,  and  the  unoommon  celerity  with  which  he 
again  and  again  marched  from  Europe  to  Asia,  and  from 
Asia  to  Europe.  He  assembled  and  marshalled  his  f orecs, 
separated  and  re-united  them  with  incredible  activity;  he 
would  disappear  for  a  time,  and  suddenly  appear  again 
when  he  was  thought  to  be  at  a  distance.  Stul  Bajazet 
sometimes  met  with  enemies  no  less  brave  and  skilful 
than  himself;  and  his  life  presented  a  constant  alterna- 
tion of  brilliant  victories  and  overwhelming  defeats. 

Conquest  of  Moldavia,  by  Bajazet  I.  after  a 
first  defeat. — His  efforts  were  at  first  directed  against 
several  petty  sovereigns  of  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor, 
who  were  all  easily  subdued.  He  then  turned  his  atten* 
tion  to  a  more  powerful  and  warlike  opponent,  Stejdien, 
prince  of  Moldavia,  who  had,  two  years  before,  defeated 
m  a  great  buttle  the  generals  of  Murad,  the  father  of 
Bajazet.  Anxious  to  restore  tlie  honor  of  the  I'urkish 
name,  Bajazet  marched  ra])id!y  through  the  province  of 
Thrace,  crossed  the  Danulje  and  entered  tlie  territory  of 
his  enemy,  a  warrior  a.s  eager  as  himself  for  tlie  meeting. 
After  a  fierce  conllict,  the  Moldavians  were  routed;  and 
their  h'a<ler,  who  was  the  last  to  quit  the  field  of  battle, 
fled  towards  Nols,  a  fortified  town,  where  he  had  left  his 
mother  and  children,  lie  found  the  gates  closed  against 
him  by  liis  mother's  command.  From  the  top  of  the 
rampart^:,  this  eourageous  woman  upbraided  him  for  his 
fliglit,  and  bade  him  return,  renew  the  fight,  and,  if  he 
could  not  (conquer,  rather  die  than  survive  his  defeat. 
This  revived  at  once  the  couraLre  and  ho]>e8  of  Stephen; 
he  immediately  returned,  rallied  about  twelve  thousand 
men,  and  rushed  upon  the  Turks, who  were  then  engaged 
in  pillaging,  with  such  im})etuositv  and  vigor,  that  nearly 
all  were  cut  to  pieces;  the  imperial  tent^  with  a  consider- 
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able  booty,  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Moldavians;  and  the 
proad  sultan  precipitately  retired  to  the  extremities  of 
his  dominions. 

He  soon  reappoared,  more  fierce  and  formidable  than 
ever.  Thrace^  Greece^  and  other  provinces  were  overran 
and  laid  waste  by  his  armies;  and  if,  for  reasons  of  policy 
and  prudence,  he  did  not  yet  attack  Constantinople,  he 
at  least  made  the  suburbs  of  that  city  the  limits  of  the 
Greek  em{)tre.  The  reigning  imperial  family  was  tixated 
by  him  with  tlie  utmost  contempt.  Xow  fortiticaiions 
liaviug  been  added  to  the  capital  by  the  emperor  John 
Paleol<^»s,  Hajazet  was  disuleascd^  and  sent  an  order  for 
their  demolition,  which  order  PHleolo<rii^  obeyed.  The 
next  emperor  Mfinael,  received  from  the  haughty  sultan 
a  commaud  to  remain  in  Constantinople:  he  complied 
with  the  injunction,  leaving  the  city  but  once,  in  order 
to  appear  at  th  '  <'niirt  of  Hajazet,  which  he  did  at  the 
ri.>k  of  his  life:  lor  his  pi'i'servution  he  was  indebted  to 
the  generous  eotuiiii>»'raliun  of  a  Turkish  ofliaer.  Ur 
theti  wrote  pressiui^  letters  to  the  Christian  .sovereigns  "f 
Europe,  imploring  their  assistance  agaii^t  the  incessant 
encroaciiments  of  the  Turks;  and  his  example  was  imi- 
tated by  Sigismond,  kins:  of  Ihiiiijary.  who  was  not  less 
anxiou.s  to  avert  the  inipendiii:^  storm  Irofii  hi^  froHliers. 

France  and  Hungary  assist  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire.— Tlit'se  letters  and  solicitations  had  little  effect, 
except  in  France,  which  furuishud  a  hiri^e  nmnl)er  of  sol- 
diers and  knights  nnder  the  conuiiand  of  the  earl  of 
Nevers,  a  prince  of  the  royal  family.  Tliey  inarehed 
through  Bavaria,  and  joined,  near  the  Danube,  the  Hun- 
garians commanded  by  Sigismond,  whose  forces  then 
amounted  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
When  he  reviewed  them,  he  is  said  to  hare  exclaimed,  in 
a  transport  of  confidence  and  joy,  that  if  the  firmament 
itself  should  fall,  they  might  support  it  with  their 
lances.''  His  hopes,  however,  were  grounded  more  on 
appearances  than  on  reality;  for,  if  bravery  was  the  distin- 
gaishing  characteristic  of  his  followers,  discord,  jealousy, 
presumption  and  licentiousness  also  reigned  among  them; 
and  Bajazet  showed  greater  foresight  than  Sigismond, 
when  on  being  informed  of  these  disorders,  he  sai  l  that 
liis  enemies  would  surely  provoke  the  just  wrath  of  their 
God, 
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Battle  of  Nicopolis. — ^After  some  minor  eiigap- 
ments,  in  which  the  Christians  prevailed  oyer  the  Turks, 
they  commenced  a  general  battle  near  the  city  of  Nicop- 
olis in  Bulgaria  (a. D.  13il6).  When  the  two  armies  ap- 
preached,  tSigismond  entreated  the  Frencli  to  unite  pru- 
dence with  valor  against  an  enemy  with  whose  mode  of 
warfare  they  were  not  sufficiently  acquainted.  Tlio 
advice  was  good,  but  given  to  no  purpose,  the  earl  of 
Xevers  and  other  young  lords  imagining  that  it  was  the 
iiiteTitioTi  of  »Sigismond  to  deprive  tlu'iii  of  the  honor  of 
b<\i,niniing  the  battle.  'iMiey  t!i<'n'fore.  without  waiting 
for  the  liungjtrians,  rushed  ujto!i  the  jirsl  squadrous  of 
the  Turks  with  intrepidity,  but  in  disorder.  'Vhv.  enemy 
pretended  to  be  terrified,  and  lied;  the  Freuch  pursued 
them,  with  full  eonfideneo  of  an  easy  victory,  when,  on  a 
smMt'Ji.  tlit'v  iuuud  themselves  not  oiilv  suiTOunded  hv 
nuFix  roiis  batids  of  Spahis  and  Janizaries,  whom  Hjijiizet 
had  ]>iiiee.d  iu  anibuscatle.  but  also  entangled  auiiilst  an 
incredible  number  of  stakes  whieh  had  been  purposely 
planted  in  order  to  throw  them  into  confusion  so  that  the 
Ohristiau  cavalry  conld  neither  advance  nor  retire. 
Resolved  at  least  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible, 
they  continued  fighting  with  undaunted  valor,  and  for 
several  hours  spread  terror  and  death  among  the  thickest 
battalions  of  the  Turks.  At  length,  overcome  by  fatigue^ 
and  overpowered  by  the  maltitudes  of  their  opponents, 
they  fell,  almost' all,  under  the  Ottoman  sword;  the 
reniaiuing  few  were  taken  prisoners. 

Bajazet  immediately  led  all  liis  forces  against  the  main 
body  of  the  coufederates,  put  them  to  Hight,  and  entered 
theiV  camp,  whei*e  his  soldiers  found  invaluable  riches. 
Sigismond  seeing  everything  lost,  threw  himself  into  a 
boat,  and  following  the  rour>e  of  the  Danube,  and  then 
the  coasts  of  the  Kiixiiie  sea,  succeeded,  after  niauy 
adveuiures.  in  reaching  the  iuiperial  eity  of  (^on«?tantino- 
ple,  where  his  arrival  as  a  fugitive  announced  his  defeat 
and  sjiread  cojistcM-nation.  All  trembled  at  the  ap]>roach 
of  the  victorious  sultaii;  the  Greek  capital  was  more  tluiu 
ever  in  danger  of  an  attack,  and  would  probably  have 
bci  ome  an  easy  prey  to  the  Turks,  had  not  its  downfall 
been  delayed  by  the  pudilen  appearance  of  another  con- 
queror far  superior  to  Jiajaiset  himself. 
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TjUI£RI.A^^r  A  WD  THE  WLONW^MJ^ 
— A.D.  1369-1405. 

BATTUS  or  AHOORA.— 1402. 

TiMUR,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Tamerlane*  had 
boeii  raised,  amidst  the  eonfusion  of  civil  wars,  from  the 

station  of  a  petty  sovereign  to^the  throne  of  the  Mongols 
and  Tartars,  in  the  year  1369.*  He  soon  re-established, 
by  his  indefatigable  activity  and  coarage,  the  vast  empire 


him  throuirh  his  gigantic  expeditions;  and  the  ima^nna- 
tion  itself  is  astounded  at  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
carried  his  destnictivo  sword  from  the  centre  of  Tartary 
to  the  boidors  of  K;;\  pt,  and  from  the  river  Indus  to  the 
frozen  deserts  of  Liberia.  8iich  was  the  man  whom 
Providence  destined  to  crush  the  pride,  and  overthrow 
the  power  of  Bajazet. 

Historian?  are  not  unanimous  in  explaining  the  motives 
which  induced  those  two  mi^rhty  princes  to  turn  their  arms 
against  each  othrr.  It  is  i^enerallv  supposed  that  the 
complaints  of  the  Greek  emperor  and  of  the  Mnssulman 
princes  of  Asia,  airain^t  th»»  encroachments  of  Bajazet, 
were  the  cliicf  motive  of  Tamerhine's  conduct  on  this 
occasion;  but  it  might  .also  he  sutliciently  ji(C(»iinted  for 
by  the  character  of  the  two  rivals.  In  th«'  (^piiiion  of  (ho 
'lartar  iiir>narcli.  it  was  neitlier  proper  nor  p<tssil)lu  that 
the  worhl  phouhl  be  i^nvrrned  by  two  sovereiLMis  of  equal 
power;  nor  was  the  Turkish  sulian  less  ambitions. 

Tamerlane  set  out  from  tlie  East  at  tlie  head  of  his 
intrepid  Ta-riars;  ami,  as  if  he  had  resolved  to  give 
Baja'/cet  an  idea  of  the  ravages  that  everywhere  accom- 
panied his  armies,  he  marched  them  across  Armenia  and 
Syria,  and  these  unfortunate  countries,  so  often  b»  luie 
the  theatre  of  disastrous  warfare,  were  again  laid  waste, 
their  riches  seiaed,  their  cities  destroyed,  their  inhabitants 
slaughtered;  streams  of  blood,  and  towers  built  with 
haman  bodies  and  skulls,  everywhere  marked  the  passage 
of  the  Mogul  conqueror. 

The  battle  of  Ang^ora  1402. — At  length,  the  Tartars 
directed  their  course  towards  the  Turkish  dominions. 
Tamerlane  marched  through  Anatolia  with  eight  hundred 
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thousand  men,  while  Bajazet,  on  his  side,  fearlessly 
advanced  to  meet  him,  at  the  head  of  foar  hundred 
thousand  brave  soldiers.  These  formidable  armies  came 
in  sight  near  Angora  (July  1402),  and  there,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  a  vast  plain,  engaged  in  a  conflict  more 
furious  and  frightful  than  even  imagination  can  picture. 
It  lasted  three  days,  and  cost  the  lives,  according  to  the 
lowe.'^t  r  alcalatlon,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand, 
according  to  others,  of  three  hundred  and  forty,  or  even 
four  hundred  thousand  of  the  combatants.  Victory  at 
last  decided  in  favor  of  the  Tartars.  The  remaining 
Turks  were  dispersed;  and  the  sultan,  after  ho  had 
fought  till  the  la^^t  moment  with  desperate  valor,  was 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  enemies  eager  tf>  secure  so  impor- 
tant a  prize,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  became  their 
pri^nfHT. 

Bajazet  captured  by  Tamerlane. — Not  only  dif- 
fei(^?ir,  hut  even  contradictory,  are  the  accounts  given 
of  the  manner  in  which  liijazet  was  treated  by  Tamerlane. 
The  more  pr()l)ahle,  as  being  founded  on  the  testimony  of  * 
most  of  tlie  historians  who  wrote  near  that  time,  is  that 
the  Mongol  prince  received  his  captive  into  his  own 
tent  with  great  kindness  antl  regard,  and,  making  him 
sit  by  his  side  on  the  same  carpet,  spoke  to  him  in  the 
most  consoling  terms;  but  tliat  Hajazet,  far  from  i>eing 
grateful  for  this  noble  and  generous  reception,  sLuued 
(tnly  ferocions  liaughtiness  ami  inij)oteuL  rage,  wliich 
deeply  ofTended  his  conqueror.  'I'o  the  question  put 
by  'I'anierlane,  what  he  would  have  done,  if  fortune 
had  been  favorable  to  him?''  he  answered,  **  I  would 
have  confined  you  in  an  iron  cage.^' — Let  such,  then, 
be  your  own  mansion,'*  replied  Tamerlane.  The  sentence 
was  enforced,  and  Bajazet,  unable  to  bear  his  great  mis- 
fortune, died  one  or  two  years  after,  some  say,  of  grief 
and  despair,  others,  of  apoplexy.    His  sons  were  per- 


selves  the  wreclcs  of  his  empire,  and  the  Mongol  con- 
queror returned  to  his  own  dominions. 

Tamerlane's  character. — It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
describe  here  more  fully  the  character  of  this  extraordinary 
prince.  By  the  oriental  nations,  Tamerlane  is  compared 
to  Alexander-tho-Great:  and  the  renowned  biographer 
Feller,  in  his  Historical  Dictionary  (anicle  Tamerlane)^ 
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seems  to  appro vo  of  tliat  idea,  which  ho  even  endeavors 
to  ooTiflrin  by  somt'  i'x:iiiiplos.  The  coin[)arison  mav  ho 
true  with  respect  to  exploits  and  niiliuiry  abilitie>>:  but, 
in  many  otber  particulars,  it  is  eerrainly  false.  Alexander 
was  ani!»iti()us,  witliont  Iteing  naturally  ernel:  while, 
on  the  cDntrary,  nothin«<  e.-iTi  be  conceived  movo  l)ar- 

*  hnrous  tlian  the  manner  in  which  Tamerhme  carried  on 
Ilia  wars,  and  treated  those  who  presumed  to  resist.  By 
his  order.s,  seventy  tliousand  persons  were  inimtnanly 
slaughtered  in  the  capture  of  Ispalian;  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousantl  in  that  of  Sebaste:  ninety  tlniusaud 
in  that  of  H:i.<;dad,  whicii  city  was  utterly  destroyed;  and 
so,  proportionally,  in  other  places.  In  the  con{piest  of 
India,  the  natives  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  and  it  is 
no  dxaggoration  to  say  that  millions  of  tlieni  were  put  to 
the  sword,  the  maltitude  of  prisoners  being  moreover 
80  great,  tbat  each  of  the  Tartar  soldiers  had  many 
in  his  power.  On  one  occasion,  Tamerlane  caused  a  hun- 
dred thousand  of  these  unhappy  captivej  to  be  slaiu 
in  the  space  of  an  hour ;  on  another,  he  commanded 
multitudes  of  unfortunate  people  to  be  crushed  under 
the  feet  of  horses,  or  to  be  buried  alire;  and,  besides, 
he  invariably  kept  up  the  horrid  custom,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  of  building  towers  with  human  skulls, 
as  monuments  of  his  victories,*  Never  assuredly  were 
there  deeds  of  cruelty  so  awful  and  so  multiplied,  per- 
petrated either  by  Alezander-the-Great,  or  any  other  con- 
queror except  Tamerlane. 

It  is  truly  astonishing  that  the  tnan  who  conld  commit 
such  atrocities  in  war,  was  in  time  of  pcaco  jast,  judi- 
cious, and  generons.  Equitable  in  his  decisions,  and 
seilous  in  the  correction  of  abuses,  he  was  kind  towards 
his  relations,  attentive  to  the  welfare  of  his  t  mops,  and 
careful  to  reward  their  services,  humane  towards  all  his 

fsubjc'ts  and  desirous  of  their  happiness,  particularly 
towards  the  close  of  his  career.  I  do  not  wish."  he 
onco  said  to  his  coun>ell(>r>.  **that  tlie  distressed  and  the 
poor  should  cry  out  for  vengeance  against  mo  on  the  day 


•  These,  and  nther  part  i(Mi];»rs  respootivr^  T.»rn<^rl  ui<^,  may  be  seen  in 

%'e)'s  rol.  tv^  pp.  Micliaut  Hit^f.  ties  froiandcs^  rnl.\\  pn.  281'- 

292;--«nd  Ameilhon  (the continuator  of  Lebeau),  Uitt.  dn  Ba^-JEmpirt, 
tol.  zxTt,  pp.  962-307. 
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of  ludgment.  I  do  not  wish  tliat  any  one  of  my  brave 
soldiers,  who  have  so  many  times  exposed  their  lives  in 
my  service,  should  have  to  complain  of  me  Aud  of  my 
ingratitude.  I -am  more  sensible  of  their  wants  than 
they  are  themselves.  None  of  my  subjects  ought  to  hesi- 
tate to  lay  his  grievances  before  me;  for  my  intention  is 
that  the  world  should,  under  mv  reign,  become  a  sort  of  * 
Paradise;  and  I  know  that»  when  a  king  is  just  and 
beneficent,  his  kingdom  is  blessed  with  prosperity  and 
glory." 

Such  was  the  language  in  which  Tamerlane  expressed 
tlie  noble  feelings  of  his  soul  in  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment of  his  people.  To  a  sound  mind,  that  distin- 
guished him  in  council  as  much  as  his  extraordinary 
valor  distinguish  1(1  him  in  battles,  he  is  said  to  have 
added  ix  wonderful  sagacity,  which  enabled  him  to 
unravel  the  most  liidden  intrigues  and  detect  the  most 
artful  stratagems  of  his  enemies,  while  his  own  secrets 
remained  impenetrable.  Ilis  principle  in  go verninc:  was 
to  secure  by  unshaken  firmness  the  execution  of  his 
orders,  iind  to  attend  in  ])erson  to  all  transactions  of  con- 
sequence. The  palaces,  mosques,  cities,  bridfres.  canals, 
niairnifrccnt  roads.  coIle«rcs.  hospitals  for  thr  inlirni,  for 
travt'llei's  and  for  the  jxfor,  and  many  other  pnblic  build- 
intc^  an<i  institutions,  which  owed  to  hirn  their  existence, 
would  sulViee  to  make  iUtistrious  the  reigns  and  the  lives 
of  several  monarehs. 

Tamcilane  [»rec>erved.  till  the  end  of  his  davf,  a  robust 
constitution,  ^n-eat  bodily  stroui^^th.  and  astonisliiii<T  forti- 
tude. J[<*  disliked  flattery,  and,  inj;t<»ad  of  being  olTended 
by  correction  and  advice,  retpiired  ihuL  the  truth,  plain 
and  entife,  shoiilii  be  sjxdven  to  him:  the  motto  on  bis 
seal  was,  I  am  candid  and  si.ncerc.*'  A  friend  to  learn- 
ing, he  fre(]ncntly  read  histoiy.  and  liked  to  converse 
with  skilful  men.  Ami  a  very  extraordinary  feature  in 
this  mighty  soverciirn  and  conqueror,  was  the  singular 
modesty  which  he  eyinced  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs, 
not  ascribing  tbem  to  his  own  exertions  and  talents,  but 
to  the  omnipoter.ee  of  God.  who  made  use  of  him  to 
chastise  nations  and  U>  recall  them  to  the  path  of  justice. 
He  believed,  as  a  zealous  Mussulman,  that  he  was  called 
to  redress  grievances,  and  to  exterminate  the  followers  of 
all  religions  Contrary  to  his  own;  and  we  have  seen  in 
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what  an  awful  manner  he  carried  out  tliis  imagiuarj  mis- 
sion. 

After  the  snoneqsfiil  termination  of  his  campaign 
against  the  Turks,  his  advanced  age  and  protracted  labors 
seemed  to  call  for  repose;  yet,  even  at  that  time,  lie  medi- 
tated new  conquests.  In  a  fresh  transport  of  Mahome- 
tan zeal,  he  determined  to  attack  the  Chinese,  and  for 
this  pui pose  lie  set  out  with  two  hundred  thousand  men, 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  from  Samarcand,  his  capital  city; 
but,  being  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  he  expired  before 
lie  had  reached  the  Chinese  frontier,  in  the  seventy-first 
Toar  of  his  age,  and  thirty-sixth  of  hU  reign  (a.d.  1405). 
iHis  death  was  soon  followed  by  the  division  of  his  vast 
empire  into  manjr  priucipalities  and  kingdoms,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  was  that  of  the  Mongols  in  the  East 
Indies^  now  onder  the  sway  of  the  British  government. 

RENEWAL  OF  WAR  BETWEE.lf  E\GLA9?D  A^D 

FRANCE. 

The  condition  of  England  and  France  was  much  the 
same  daring  tlio  latter  portion  of  the  fourteenth,  but 
became  quite  different  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  two  young  kings,  Richard  11.  and  Charles 
VI.,  intended  well,  and.  on  many  occasions,  displayed 
great  6})irit  and  couragn:  but  the  ambition  of  three 


and  York — and  in  France,  the  dukes  of  Berry,  Anjon, 
and  Burgnndy)  was  for  each  of  them  a  constant  source  of 
misfortunes,  and  occasioned  many  disturbances  in  the 

two  kingdoms. 

I'lugland  liowever  suffered  lo«??.  and  not  only  was  the 
first  to  rec'ovor  from  Ikt  Iosj^ps,  1)ut  even  qnirklv  I'ea^- 
s'lmed  lu-r  former  a^<'eu<la!t("v  and  menacing  attitude,  in 
ron?er|ueiiPo  of  tlie  irrtat  internal  strenGfth  which  she 
acquired  uinhM-  thi'  prosperous  rri-jn  of  Uonry  IV.,  first 
kin^  of  the  lionsc  of  Lan'^-a^tcr.  \vh<»  luul,  in  K>90,  de- 
thr')ii''d  aiui  suc^'ecdc]  liis  cousin  Kichard  11.  On  the 
contrary,  France's  niisfortuiies  increased:  especially  after 
Charles  VT.  b«eame  insane.  Eieh  one  of  the  princes  of 
hi^  family  wished  to  hoid  the  reins  of  Grovernnient;  tlieir 
di>])utes  gave  rise  to  a  lon^f  train  of  dissensions  whi<  ii 
ended  in  the  murder  of  several  o£  thorn,  and  daily  added 


uncle.^  (in  England,  the  dnk - 
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to  the  misery  of  the  whole  nation;  nor  did  Ku^^land  fail 
to  turu  these  disturbanees  of  Irance  to  her  own  advan- 
tage. 

§  1.   IIEIVRY  v.— A.D.  1413-1439  A%U  CHARLES 

Hbxrt  V«,  son  and  saccessor  of  Henry  IV.,  is  repre- 
sented by  historians  as  a  prince  sagacious  in  conncil, 
skilled  in  military  tactics^  and  one  of  the  bravest  knights  * 
of  his  age.  He  had,  more  seriouslv  than  any  of  his  pred- 
ecessors, conceived  and  matured  tne  design  of  subduing 
the  French  throne,  which,  after  the  example  of  Edward 
IIL,  be  claimed  as  his  inheritance.  Having  raised  a  gal- 
lant arnm  he  hmded  at  Harfleur,  on  the  14th  of  August, 
1415,  before  the  French  were  ready  to  oppose  his  inva- 
sion. The  town  was  invested;  and  after  a  courageous 
resistance  of  five  weeks,  its  ^rrison  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render. The  siege  however  had  cost  Henry  many  officers 
and  men,  and  dysentery  soon  rednced  his  forces  to  nearly 
half  their  number;  in  this  situation,  unable  to  adopt 
offensive  measures,  ho  determined  to  retire  to  Calais, 
whe!i"(^      !night  '■'Mft-lv  ro-embark  for  England. 

Battle  of  Agincourt,  1415. —  Hnt  this  w;t<  a  very 
difticiilt  task:  tluMV  were  no  bridges  over  the  rivers;  and 
an  army  of  ot^o  Inindred  thousand  Frcneh  soldiers,  live 
times  more  ntiinerous  than  that  of  tlieir  opponenti?,  had 
been  "stationed  between  the  English  and  Calais.  At 
Airineoiirt,  on  the  "ZMx  of  October,  Henry  found  iiiniself 
in  the  very  same  condition  in  which  Edward  III.  and  the 
prince  of  Wales  had  Ijeen.  the  former  seventy,  the  latter 
sixty  years  before;  and.  like  them,  bo  gave  the  world  a 
new  |u*ont'  liow  much  a  skilful  eommaniK^*  and  a  few  well 
disciplineil  troo[)ii  can  effect  against  a  multitude  of  undis- 
ciplined warriors.  In  his  camp  ami  army,  perfect  order 
was  observed,  and  ready  obedience  paid  to  the  commamLs 
of  their  gallant  leader;  among  the  enemy,  notwithstand- 
ing some  wise  precautions  of  the  commauder-iu-ehief,  the 
constable  d'Alores,  all  was  confusion  and  insubordination. 
The  night  before  the  battle  was  spent  by  the  English  in 
religious  exercises ;  6y  l^he  French,  who  did  not  suspect 
the  possibility  of  a  defeat,  in  tumultuous  meiriment. 
The  result,  as  might  naturally  be  expected^  was  the  com- 
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plote  triumph  of  the  f<^rincr,  and  the  oiilire  overthrow  of 
the  latter,  twenty-tour  tliousund  of  wliuiii.  ineludint(  tho 
chief  leaders  and  twelve  princes.  i)aid  with  dt  :ith  or  cap- 
tivity, the  forfeit  of  their  ra^h  and  presuiupiuuus  cimiam'. 
The  conquerors  gratefully  attributed  to  Almighty  Ciud 
the  honor  of  so  signal  and  aBtonishing  a  vietorv;  the 
113th  paalm  was  sang  in  thanksgiving  after  the  battle; 
and  it  was  an  edifying  spectacle  to  behold  the  king  and 
the  whole  army  prostrate  themselves  at  these  words  of  the 
JEbojal  Prophet,  Not  to  us,  0  Lord,  not  to  ;  but  to  thy 
natne  give  alort/," 

Second  Invasion  of  France  and  Death  of  Henry 
V.  and  Charles  VI. — The  defeat  of  Agincourt  was 
still  more  fatal  to  France  than  the  disastrous  battles  of 
Cr6cy  and  Poitiers.  The  road  was  now  opened  into  the 
heart  of  that  kinirdnm;  and  Henry  V.  was  both  too  ambi- 
tions and  too  skiiful,  not  to  follow  up  his  advantage  with 
great  spirit.  This  wtis  his  chief  and  almost  exclusive 
object  during  the  subsequent  years,  and  success  crowned 
his  new  efforts  even  licvond  expectation.  Within  a  short 
time.  Normandy  and  this  neighboring  provinces  were  sub* 
dnod;  town  after  town  surrendered;  Paris  itself,  always 
tho  theatre  of  turbulent  factions,  opened  its  gates  to  the 
conqueror;  an(T  Kinir  Charles  VF.,  whoso  mental  powera 
were  almost  totally  prostrated,  was  indnrod  to  talce  the 
Kiiixiish  luoiiarch  for  liis  son-in-law,  and,  conti-ary  to  the 
fundamental  laws  <>f  inhcriianf^c  in  France,  to  TKunt-  him 
his  8ucces??or.  Th*-  d;inpliin  Charles,  wlio  was  heir  ajjpar- 
ent  to  tiir  crown.  ;i;)iH'aliMl  from  this  illt'i^al  disinheri- 
taiice  to  (iod  anil  to  the  sword.  After  the  death  of  iiis 
unfortunate  an^f  crnelly  misled  father,  in  1422,  he  caused 
himself  to  be  ackn  s  led <:(>(]  sovereij^n  in  all  tiie  j>rovin<  t's 
situated  on  the  aouth  of  the  river  Loire,  the  others  bein^ 
occupied  by  the  English  and  Liicir  partisans,  who  called 
him,  througli  mockery,  Kinf/  of  liourrjes.  The  same  year 
saw  also  the  premature  death  of  his  formidable  rival, 
Ilenrv  \'.,  who  had  not  reached  his  thirtv-fifth  vcar. 
This  trpeat  prince  e.\}»ired  on  the  last  day  of  August,  leav- 
ing an  infant  son,  Henry  VI.,  who  was  crowned  king  of 
England  and  France,  under  the  regency  of  bib  two  uncles, 
the  dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Bedford. 
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§11.  HEIVRY  VI.-3432-I461  AIVD  CUARL.ES  %TI. 

— 149SI-1461. 

Third  invasion  of  France. — The  important  events 
just  mentioned,  and  the  change  of  the  principal  leaders 
in  each  party,  though  ultimately  advantageous  to  France, 
did  not  present  at  first  a  favorable  prospect  for  that  king- 
dom. The  duke  of  Bedford,  a  courageons  and  skilful 
prince,  was  determined  to  elTect  its  entire  subjection,  and 
for  a  time  was  so  successful,  t  hat  Charles  VII.,  alter  several 
defeats,  found  himself  destitute  of  money,  troops,  and 
assistance,  having  but  a  few  knights  wlio  remained  true  to 
liis  canso.  His  situation  became  still  more  embarrasj^ed, 
when  tlio  English,  always  advancing  in  their  eoui'se  of 
conqiii'st,  laid  siege  to  Orleans,  the  only  town  that  pre- 
venre<]  them  fnun  crossing  with  safety  the  river  Loire, 
and  !iiva(iiiio-  the  southern  provinces  (a. I).  14*19). 

Siege  of  Orleans. — On  bot  h  sides  the  siege  gave  rise 
to  innumerable  and  wonderful  examples  of  ability  and 
vigor,  the  resistance  being,  on  all  occasions,  5is  s]>irited 
as  thv  attack.  As,  however,  the  Knglish  received  fresh 
suj>})lies  of  }>rovisions  and  troops  with  greater  facility 
than  the  garrison  of  the  olace,  its  fall  was  confidently 
anticipated  by  them,  and  tne  most  gloojny  apprehenbiuus 
began  to  prevail  in  the  councils  of  the  French  monarch. 
Charles  himself  meditated  a  retreat  into  the  distant 
county  of  Provence;  when  he  unexpectedly,  and  from  an 
extraordinary  source,  recei\ed  assistance  which  revived 
his  hopes,  filled  his  enemies  with  dismay,  and  turned  for- 
ever the  tide  of  success. 

Joan  d' Arc— In  a  village  on  the  borders  of  Lorraine, 
lived  a  country  girl  named  Joan,  about  seventeen  years 
of  age,  and  of  irreproachable  character.  When  the  hope 
of  saving  Orleans  was  almost  abandoned,  she  presented 
herself  before  the  governor  of  Vaucouleurs,  and  main- 
tained, with  extraordinary  confidence,  that  she  was  com- 
missioned by  heaven  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  place,  and 
to  procure  the  coronation  of  the  king  in  the  city  of 
Rheims.   Her  confident  tone  and  her  repeated  assurances 

Frevailed  upon  the  governor  to  send  her  well  guarded  to 
'harles;  she  met  the  French  court  at  Chinon  in  Tonraine. 
There,  whatever  may  be  said  by  several  recent  authors  in 
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opposition  to  the  multitude  of  more  ancient  documents, 
every  precaution  was  taken  to  avoid  eveu  the  powibility 
of  illusion  or  imposture.*  Joan  underwent  a  most  rigid 
examination  before  a  committee  of  persons  eminent  for 
their  prudence  and  learning.  :iud  also  before  the  courtiers, 
and  tne  king  himself;  and  she  constantly  gave  such 
proofs  of  sagacity,  wisdom,  and  more  than  human  knowl- 
edge, as  to  cause  her  claims  to  a  supernatural  mission  to 
be  very  generally  admitted.  Sin  consequently  received 
the  complete  armor  of  a  knight,  and  tue  liberation  of 
Orleans  was  intnisted  to  her  charge, 

Th.' exploit  of  Joan  was  lior  Fuoccssfnl  entrauco 
into  the  besieged  city,  atid  with  a  plentiful  an  1  mncli 
needed  supjily  of  provisions  to  the  parrison,  at  the  iiead 
of  which  she  then  successively  attacked  and  carricl  the 
strongest  posts  of  tlio  English.  The  enemy,  dispirited 
l)v  <o  Mi:iny  losses,  lia-?tily  jil»aiidoned  t!ic5?ip^<';  hnt,  being 
piirsiif  1  by  the  hiToiiic,  and  driven  fi'nrii  tiie  hi\vn<  into 
which  tliey  had  retired,  they  were  t-i Mii|>letely  defeaUnl  at 
Patay,  with  the  los^;  of  nearly  five  tlioiHund  men,  wliilo 
the  Prench  had  onlv  one  man  of  their  nunilicr  killed. 

Coronation  of  Charles  VII.,  at  Rheims. —  Toan 
lia'l  ahv.ivs  (it"'lared  thaf  the  object  of  her  mission  was 
twoiolil,  the  liberation  of  Orleans,  ami  the  coronati»)n  of 
t!u'  king  at  Rheini-.  The  first  of  tinse  ohjiH  ts  being 
accumidished,  she  now  urg»Ml  tlif*  ('\i><'tition  of  thesecomi; 
and,  though  the  attempt  was  a  daugurons  one.  the  inter- 
mediate country  being  in  possession  of  the  English  or  f)f 
the  Biirgundians,  tlieir  allies,  ^he  prevailed  upon  Charles 
to  place  fnil  confidence  in  her  promises;  nor  was  he  in 
any  way  deceived.  As  soon  aa  he  began  his  march  with 
twelve  thousand  men,  all  obstacles  disappeared,  or  were 
easily  overcome;  and  the  citizens  of  Kheinis,  baring 
expelled  the  Hurgundian  garrison,  received  him  with  the. 
most  flattering  demonstrations  of  joy. 

Joan  d'Arc  fails  at  Compiegne  into  tlie  liands  of 
tlie  enemy* — The  coronation  was  performed  in  the  usual 


•See  IIiHt.  de  Joanne  dWrcVlmor — Hi«t.  de  CEgL  Beraut-UrrL-astcP 
vol.  vni,  /*y>.  Sl-Xi;—f!t9t.  d'*  VRf/f.  Oatl.^  dlnfnnr§  sur  la 
d^Orleans,  at  the  end  of  the  VMh  vol.,  whore  the  learno*!  author,  F. 
BtTthier,  :vhluL*es  innumeriible  proofs,  ati i  npwar  ls  of  twenty  ••oiitemiK>- 
r.iry  or  almost  con  temporary  authi^rn,  Freiu'h,  Italian,  Geriuuu,  etc.,  iu 
tevor  of  Joan  d'Are  aud  ot  ber  claim  to  a  divine  miaaioD. 
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manner.  During  tlie  ceremony,  Joan,  in  her  warlike 
dross,  and  with  her  banner  unfurled  stood  iilled  with 
grateful  emotions  near  the  altar;  when  it  was  over,  she 
threw  herself  on  her  knees,  declared  her  mission  aceom- 
plisliod,  and  with  tears  solicited  leave  to  return  to  her 
country-life;  hut  the  kinij:  beinir  unwillinir  to  lose  her 
services  so  soon,  she.  at  his  rLMjiicst,  consented  to  remain 
with  the  army.  Ilt  r  (*(>ura<i:e  iihK'*m1  wa^  alwavs  undaniited, 
but  success  did  not  follow  hur  exertions  so  con>lanlly  a3 
before.  Havifig  untlertakeii  to  (iefeiid  C<>ni])i('L^ii('  as  she 
had  done  Orhniiis,  and  nuikini^^  a  sally  at  the  lieatl  of  some 
troops,  siie  fi-il,  notwithstanding  lier  heroic  elTorts,  into 
the  hands  of  the  entMny.  The  shouts  of  the  Engli.^h  and 
Biirgundiaus  auuoiuict'  1  her  fate  to  the  besieged,  whom 
til  is  melancholy  news  threw  into  deep  affliction;  the 
place  however  continnctl  ic>  defy  the  j)ower  of  the  assail- 
ants, and  the  siege  was  raised  by  the  approach  of  a  French 
army  (  a.  d.  1 4.' Jo). 

Trial  and  execution  of  Joan  d'Arc,  1431. — The 
unfortunate  maid  was  treated  with  neglect  by  her  friends, 
with  cruelty  by  her  enemies.  Charles,  who  owed  so 
much  to  her»  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  efforts  to 
rescue  her  from  cantivity;  but  whether  he  acted  thus, 
because  he  thought  his  endeavors  would  be  unavailing*  or 


tiers  and  generals  towards  Joau>  is  uncertain.  The  Eng* 
lish,  exasperated  by  the  repeated  defeats  and  losses  she 
had  caused  them,  resolved  to  gratify  their  revenge.  For 
this  purpose*  nothing,  not  even  the  most  iniquitous  pro* 
ceeding,  was  left  untried;  and,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of 
the  duke  of  Bedford  and  of  the  committee  which  he  had 
appointed,  the  awful  crimes  of  sacrilege,  blasphemy,  and 
sorcery  were  im])uted  to  the  heroine  who  had  given  con- 
stant and  undeniable  proofs  of  her  piety,  as  well  as  of  the 
innocence  and  purity  of  life.  Her  death  was  desired; 
she  was  executed  at  the  stake  as  a  sorceress,  in  the  mar* 
ket-place  of  Uouen,  before  an  immense  concourse  of  spec* 
tators,  who  could  not  restrain  their  tears.  Twetity-five 
years  later,  her  condemnation  was  reversed  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims  and  the  bishops  of  Paris  and  Contances, 
whom  Pope  Calixtns  HI.,  had  desiirnated  to  revise  the 
mock  triah  AfttM'  the  most  assiduons  and  miiinte  inqui- 
ries, after  hearing  one  hundred  and  twelve  persons  of 


because  he  yielded 


some  of  the  cour- 
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unexceptionable  character,  dukes,  counts,  magistrates, 
etc.,  who  had  been  witnesf^os  of  the  superhuman  virtues 
and  ex]»loits  of  ,J(»iin  d'Arc;  they  pronounceil  the  first 
sentence  passed  against  her  niijii«t.  wiirked.  and  slander- 
ous; and  .she  wn^  soK'tmilv  dcclart'ti  innocent  of  all  the 
cri'n  '  ■  wIlU  which  <\\v  had  hccii  char;4cd  dv  her  enemies.* 
England  loses  its  possessions  in  France.— The 
English  liad  cherislied  a  hnpc  that  the  death  of  Joan 
would  incline  tlie  bahmee  in  tln  ir  favor:  in  this  \  ]\vv  \v(to 
disappointed.  Such  \va.s  the  impulse  jui>t  driven  hy  iliis 
heroism  to  the  cuurse  of  events,  that  Enghtnd  could  no 
longer  arrest  the  progress  of  Fraiice.  CIimjIcs  took 
Paris  with  most  of  the  other  places  conquered  hy  Henry 
v.,  and  the  British  retained  the  rest,  only  through  a  truce 
wiiich  the  two  nations  concluded  in  1444.  Thus  did 
Henry  VI.  lose  one  of  the  two  crowns  he  luid  iidu  riied 
from  his  father;  wliile  the  other  irenihled  on  his  head, 
owing  to  the  rise  of  strong  and  hostile  parties  in  his  own 
kingdom. 

Establishment  of  standing  armies  in  France. — 
During  this  aeaaoii  of  calamity  for  Great  Britain,  the 
state  of  the  French  monarchy  was  considerably  improved 
by  the  wise  administration  of  Charles  VII.  The  better 
to  repair  past  evils  and  prevent  their  recurrence,  he 
estabusbed  several  bodies  of  regular  and  standing  troops, 
from  whose  codperation  both  he  and  his  successors 
derived  the  greatest  advantages  in  upholding  the  dignity 
of  their  crown,  repelliui^r  foreign  invaders,  and  restoring 
tranqnillity  in  the  provinces.  Stability  and  peace  every 
where  took  the  place  of  disturbances  and  commotions. 
The  former  strength  of  the  nation  was  restored;  and 


•Several  writers,  and  Dr.  Liiignrd  Iilnisclf,  who  n\}on  this  niiitt^T  se^ms 
not  to  b&ve  beeu  sutticieutly  acqmunt^d  with  the  btkt  sourvm  of  inlornm- 
tion,  liav«  endeavored  to  explain  the  marvellnna  atitiona  of  the  Mafd  of 

Orleans  by  rruTf  natural  caust  *;:  nsrriliiiiii  tln-in  \<t  t'iithusi;i->f i<'  <»xcit<'- 
ment,  to  a  deluded  iuui}^ination,  which  the  French  court  wan  ean^ful  to 
pat  to  profit.  If,  however,  we  attentively  consider  that  Joan  d'Arc,  a 
timid  >?»rl,  not  more  tlmn  seventeen  years  of  a«;e,  and  hitherto  employed, 
not  in  n  city,  hnt  in  tlu-  peaeefnl  antl  modost  rMMMijiations  of  a  country-life, 
from  the  moiuent  .she  u^ipcai'ed  in  court  and  »it  tiie  Iitad  ot  annie.s,  evinced 
Jn  everything  a  i^urprisinir  wiadoin  atid  eneriry  of  houI  :  that  she  bec^ame. 
on  a  snddcTK  :in  ii»trf>j>iil  warrior  an'!  rin  n'*rorrijili«:ti.  -l  commander,  whilo 
she  alway.H  reniaincMi  a  jx^rfuct  nKHlel  <>■  titnorencc.  piety,  and  all  (christian 
virtues;  that  her  claim  to  a  aiipernatural  mi.<sHion  wum,  after  the  aevereot 
trials,  admitted  by  penoua  of  every  deiunption,  by  her  oouutrymen  ami 
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everytliing  now  (oiiihioed  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the 

The  English  lose  all  possessions  except  Ca- 
lais.— III  the  year  1 Francis  8uneiiiK',  a  British 
curriniiuider,  luiviniz;  luiMi  c^inlty  of  an  i!if met  ioii  of  tlie 
exiBtin:^  tnu-e,  by  capLiirinir  uiid  ph!n'l<M-in<j^  tliu  town  of 
Foiii:^t*ivs,  the  French  king  uvjuUmI  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rt'iunv  the  wiir  witlj  iniinciisi'  a«l\  antuire.  Kng- 
hi?i<l  was  iiivohed  in  domestic  disscuiiiuns:  and  her  power 
abroad  liad  been  much  weakened  by  the  recent  loss  of  two 
batth  s  aj^ainst  the  Scots.  In  one  year  C  harles  recovered 
Korniandy  with  its  hundred  fortresses.  A  like  success 
attended  his  arms  in  the  invasion  of  (iuienne:  tlie  decisive 
victories  uf  Fuiirnii^^iii  and  Chatillon.  the  fornier  m  the 
north,  the  latter  in  the  south  of  France,  secured  his  con- 
quests; and  the  English  were  driven  from  every  inch  of 
ground  they  )iad  possessed  in  that  kingdom^  with  the 
exception  of  the  city  of  Calais  (a.d.  1453). 

Rise  of  Poland  and  of  Austria. — About  this  time, 
Poland,  until  then  comparatively  little  known,  rose  in  ' 
point  of  civilization^  l?^«i*y»  ^^^^  power,  to  a  conspicuous 
rank  among  the  European  states.  For  this  elevation^  she 
was  indebted  to  the  government  of  the  Jagellos,  who 
occupied  the  Polish  throne  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
from  1386  to  1572.  Germany  also  flourished  at  this 
period  under  the  emperor  Sigismond,  who  reigned  from 
1410  to  1437.  Though  uti^ik  cessful  in  war,  tnis  prince 
governed  with  honor  and  ability  in  time  of  peace,  and 
was  enabled  to  transmit  his  three  crowns  of  Germany, 
Bohemia  and  Hungary  to  Albert  of  Austria,  his  80n*in- 
law;  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  that  great  power 


liv  forf^fjTTtprs.  hy  frien<l8  and  foea,  and  even  bv  the  preateRt  enemies  of 
Fnuie«s  wluwe  desire  it  was  to  have  her  con«liu"t  attribute<i  to  an  evU 

ftriiiciple;  that  all  she  said  was  found  true ;  that  all  she  foretold  exiuTtly 
inppnnccl  in  th(>  time,  plnrp.  nnd  otIkt  oireuinHtancen  predicted;  if  we 
aucuiivfly  consider  all  this,  we  will  surely  liud  it  ditncult,  nay,  ahtio- 
lutely  impossible,  not  to  aclcnowledge  in  the  Authentic  story  of  Joan 
»V An- somtMhinsr  above  tho  ordinary  laws  of  nature;  not  to  believ  tint 
Hhe  really  was  under  the  Mpecial  guidance  of  heaven,  and  admit  in  her 
public  career  a  dlfiplay  of  tiie  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  who  (*koott€»  the 
irt  il- thin<jt(  i\f  tho  irnrld  thtit  h'' mail  ruv  fninul  the  ^ttron;/  (1  ('<ir.  I.  27), 
and  who,  after  having; /»»<m^>/*  f/ France,  wished  to  raiMe  it  ajfain  l>y  the 
hands  of  a  woman,  as  he  formerly  saved  hia  chosen  people  through  the 
litstrumeutaUty  of  Deborah,  Judith,  and  Esther* 
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and  inilnencc  which  the  honsa  of  Austria  so  long  enjoyed 
iu  Europe. 

FAI.I.  OF  €OmTAliTIHOPLE.-A.D.  1453. 

Ascendancy  of  Ottoman  power  and  decay  of 

Hastern  Empire. — The  Greek  empiro,  in  the  rnea!i- 
time,  was  approaching  dissolution.  The  defeat  of  Baja  '.ei 
Ilderim  by  Tamerhme  had,  it  is  true,  delivered  Constan- 
tinople from  that  terrible  sultan  of  the  Turk>,  but  not 
from  the  'I'nrks  themselves,  who,  iu  a  short  time, 
roap[)eured  on  the  field  of  battle,  a.s  uuduntited  a?i  !  pow- 
erful as  ever.  After  the  ]uu-ilie  rci^Mi  of  Maliumet  I. 
who  died  iu  1421,  Amurat  II.,  hi^  sou  and  siu'ee-jsor, 
renewed  hostilities  against  the  <i reeks,  the  lluuLMrians, 
and  other  Christian  natiuns  upon  his  frontiers.  NOtwiiii- 
standins:  the  losses  and  defeats  wliich  he  occasinnull y 
8ustaine<l,  he  continued  to  gain  ground,  and  at  last 
gave  the  deadly  biow  to  the  league  of  his  opponents  in 
the  famous  battle  of  Varna,  iu  1444.  This  battle  wa-i 
more  fatal  to  the  cause  of  Christendom  tlicui  tliat  of 
Nicopolis  had  been,  inasmuch  as  it  opened  a  wide  fichl 
to  the  enteriirising  spirit  of  the  Turks,  and  deprived  Con- 
^lautinople  of  its  last  resources. 

Mahomet  II. — Thus,  Mahomet  11.  appeared,  the  most 
terrible  of  all  the  Turkish  sultans.  No  sooner  had  he 
grasped  the  sceptre  left  by  his  father  Amurat,  than  he 
resolved  to  snatch  the  Oreek  capital  from  the  hands 
of  the  reigning  emperor,  Constantino  Paleologus  or  Dra- 
gaxes,  a  prince  worthy  of  better  times,  but  whose  heroic 
exertions  could  postpone  only  for  a  short  })«'riod  the  fall 
of  Constantinople.  This  was  the  last  struggle  between 
a  power  recently  founded,  but  already  the  most  for- 
midable iu  the  world,  and  au  ancient  monarchy,  the 
glory  of  which  had  fdled  the  whole  earth,  but  which 
was  now  degenerate  and  doomed. 

There  was  not  less  di (Terence  in  the  character  of  the 
two  monarehs  than  in  the  respective  strength  and  fate 
of  tlieir  empires.  AU  admired  the  virtue  and  moderation 
of  Paleologus,  his  prudence  in  council,  big  intrepidity 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  his  unshaken  firmness  in 
adversity.  Mahomet  displayed  on  every  occasion  a  bold 
and  haughty  spirit,  and  a  boundless  ambition.   Ue  was, 
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we  are  told,  a  lover  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  could 
speak  Fevora!  lanirtmi^es;  but  those  pacilic  studies  had 
not  curbed  iiis  ferocious  teuiper;  in  war,  he  spared  ueitlier 
liis  enemies  nor  his  own  soldiers,  nnd  frequently  \n-iico 
itself  was  reuiiered  bloody  by  the  viok-nre  of  his  passions. 
— The  last  successor  of  Constant in('-thr-( treat  possessed 
all  the  virtues  of  a  Christian  and  uiauiiauiaious  prince; 
the  son  of  Aniurat  wtis  cliaracterized  bj  all  the  vices  of  a 
Mussulman  and  lawless  conqueror. 

Siege  of  Constantinople. — As  tlie  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople was  to  be  commenced  in  iliu  tprin^r  of  1  153, 
the  preceding  winter  was  actively  spent  by  both  parlies 
in  making  the  necessary  preparations.  Towards  the  first 
days  of  April,  the  imperial  city  was  surrounded  by  a 
fleet  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  Tessels,  and  by  a  land 
army  of  throe  hundred  thousand  men,  one  third  of  whom 
were  cavalry.  To  those  formidable  forces  Oonstantine 
Paleologus  could  oppose  only  a  few  ships  and  galleys, 
and  eight  or  nine  tliousaud  warriors,  partly  Greeks  and 
partly  Italians,  with  whom  he  had  to  defend  a  territory 
of  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference.  Ue  appointed 
for  their  commander-in-chief^  Justiniani,  a  Genoese 
officer  of  great  experience,  distributed  them  as  well  as 
he  possibly  could  along  the  ramparts,  and  reserved  for 
himself  one  of  the  points  most  exposed  to  the  assaults  of 
the  enemy. 

Use  of  sieg^e-g^ns. — The  T'urks  employed  in  that 
siege  all  the  resources  of  the  destructive  art  of  warfare, 
such  as  mines  dug  beneath  the  walls  of  the  city,  rolling 
towers,  battering  rams,  and  a  multitude  of  machines  des- 
tined to  cast  stones,  darts,  and  aiTOWs.  Above  all,  the 
use  of  artillery  having  now  become  general,  Mahomet  did 
not  fail  to  supply  his  troops  with  this  powerful  means  of 
attack  and  prepared  fourteen  batteries  of  (Mmrtnons  can- 
non, and  balls  of  proportionate  size.  Some  of  those 
pieces  of  ordnance  could  send  bails  of  two  hundred 
pounds  weight;  and  one  of  them  in  particular,  called 
bdHtlicd,  srnt  a  ball  weighing  upwards  of  six  quintals,  to 
the  distance  of  ruore  than  a  mile.  It  requijvd  two 
thousand  men  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  oxen,  to 
remove  it  from  tlie  spot  where  it  was  made,  to  its 
intended  batterv.  Its  interior  circnniference  was  nine 
feet,  tUid  its  weight  thirty  or  forty  thousand  poands. 
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But  experience  proved  that  such  enormous  guns  were 
curnbersorno  and  actually  (lisadvanhiire(Mi>  :  this  was  the 
c:ise  particiilaily  witli  liw  fanin'i--  l).i>ilica,  whirh  soon 
bnr^^t  witli  al'riglufiil  c-xplosiuii,  uiid  kiiit^d,  ainnm^'  other 
persons,  its  v»tv  niakei%  who  w:t-  a  Hungarian  a{M»>tait'. 

The  Greek  Fire." — The  Irreeks  wero  abmitlantly 
provided  with  military  onirines,  Ciiiinoti,  and  Grecian  liie,  . 
which  thev  used  with  dreadful  effect  a<]fHin^t  the  Tuiks, 
day  and  night  ri'pelliug  their  assaulu,  ruining  Uieir 
works,  and  i>urned  their  engine.^.  These  heroic  exertions 
were  owingf  chiefly  to  the  enipenir  and  hi»  gener;il  .lu^- 
tiniani,  whoso  indefatii^able  activity  seemed  to  uiuitiply 
them  and  make  iheni  present  va  <  u-ry  }dai*e  where  succor 
was  required.  It  si't-nied  as  ii  liiey  liad  communicated 
their  energy  and  courage  to  all  tiiu  boldicrci  of  tlio  garri- 
son. 

When  Mahomet  perceived  that  the  exterior  fortifica- 
tions of  the  town  had  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  continnouB  fire  of  his  artillery,  he  commanded  his 
troops  to  ])repare  for  an  assanlt.  Ilis  hope  of  success 
rested  principally  on  a  wooden  tower  many  stories  high 
and  fall  of  combatants,  which  he  caused*  with  all  possible 
precaution,  to  advance  towards  the  wall.  Uere  a  fierce 
conflict  took  place*  which  was  continued  two  days  with  the 
greatest  spirit  and  prodigious  efforts  on  both  sides.  At 
length,  victory  declared  in  favor  of  tljc  (Jreeks;  the 
Turks  were  repelled,  and  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
their  wooden  tower  overthrown  and  soon  reduced  to 
ashes.  This  unexpected  result  highly  exasperated  Ma- 
homet, who  could  not  forbear  saying  that,  had  thirty 
thousand  prophets  foretold  so  extraordinary  a  disaster^  he 
would  not  have  believed  the  prediction. 

Christian  valor  durtog:  the  sie^e.— A  few  weeks 

after  this  event,  a  similar  disgrace  winch  befell  his  fleet 
and  which  he  himself  witnessed,  threw  him  into  a  parox- 
ism of  va^e.  Four  Christian  vessels  appeared  in  sight 
of  Constantinople,  and,  in  spito  of  the  great  number  of 
the  Uitonian  ships,  fearlessly  advanced  towards  tlic  har- 
bor. The  enemy  went  to  obstruct  their  passage,  with 
full  confidence  of  an  ea^y  victory  :  but  the  I'Dur  frii,rat»,'3 
opened  upon  them  terrible  and  so  well-timed  a  lire, 
that  many  of  tlie  TiuKish  vessels  were  sunk,  and  otliers 
greatly  damaged.    Mahomet  who  had  observed  the  com« 
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bat  from  u  neighboring  hill,  descended,  fo:uuiug  with 
rage,  aiui  spurring  his  horse  into  the  sea.  even  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  loaded  the  cuniJiiaiulers  of  his  galleys  with  tlie 
most  biiLer  reproaches,  and  was  carried  so  far  by  his 
passion  as  brntally  to  strike  the  admiral  with  a  golden  rod 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  But  all  his  fury  and  threats 
,  were  idle ;  the  four  ships  steadily  pursued  their  course; 
and,  continuing  to  disperse  bis  nayv,^  opened  for  them- 
selves a  free  passage  to  the  harbor,  which  they  entered  iu 
triumph  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  Greeks^  who, 
from  the  top  of  their  rampaits,  bad  also  been  spectators 
of  the  combat.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Turks  had  sent 
about  two  hundred  vessels  against  this  intrepid  flotilla, 
and,  without  killing  one  single  Christian^  lost  no  fewer 
than  twelve  thousand  men.^ 

The  besieged  had  a  very  great  advantage,  as  long  as 
they  kept  possession  of  their  excellent  harboi*;  nor  could 
the  Ottoman  fleet  force  its.  entrance^  which  was  ob« 
structed  by  a  line  of  strong  galleys  and  an  enormous 
chain  of  iron  reaching  from  shore  to  shore.  To  deprive 
them  of  this  advantage,  Mahomet  conceived  the  bold 
design  of  taking  overland  seventy  or  eighty  of  his  vessels 
from  the  sea  into  the  port.  This  fact,  though  it  may 
seem  incredible,  is  related  in  substance  bv  all  the  rontem- 
porary  historians.  By  the  aid  of  men  and  machinery  the 
ve.^.«ols  wore  rolled  a  di.^tanee  of  three  or  four  miles  over 
]t]:iiiks  thickly  covered  with  ;/rcase.  As  all  was  done 
during  the  night  with  great  celerity,  the  garrison  and  in- 
habitants of  Constantinople  did  not  suspect  the  fatal 
scheme,  until  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  its  execution. 
They  were  surprisetl  and  alarmed  at  seeing  the  enemy 
now  near  their  ramparts  and  their  homes,  and  they 
attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  destroy  the  Turkish  vessels^  by 


•  This  event  and  other  similar  incidents  plainly  show  the  great  snper!- 
ority  of  the  Chmtiuns  over  the  Ottomans*,  in  discipline,  military  .Hcicuce 
and  valor.  If  the  latter  were  at  leus?th  sncceasfnl  in  overthrowing;  the 
Gri'i'k  fniprrn.  this  wa^;  eA  i'lfully  owiii.:  to  tlicir  vn«;t  nniltitu  le.  aiui  to  the 
continual  arrival  of  re-enforcements,  rather  than  to  real  itu«i  well-directed 
bravery.  How  i^at  the  difference  between  the  warriors  of  the  fifth  cni» 
8:i<i.-  and  those  of  M;ihnraet  II.!  Here  wo  see  thri  >•  h'urb''  '?  tfiOKsund 
Turku,  supplied  with  a  formidable  artillery,  scarcely  able,  a^f'ter  a  siet/e  0/ 
eiffht  ieeelr»t  to  take  Constantinople,  whose  ^farrison  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  el;jht  or  nine  thounand  mldiera;  whereas  ticrnty  thousand  oru- 
Br\d<'r»<.  in  thrt-r  dat/H,  earrie'i  it  hy  storni.  in  snito  of  ihf  efforts  Of  more 
tliaii  lu'o  hundred  thousand  men,  by  whom  il  was  Uefeuded. 
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me^ns  of  the  Grecian  fire,  which  had  so  often  before 
saved  Constantinople.  Forty  of  their  most  intrepid  war- 
riors, who  liad  undertaken  this  liazanioiis  enterpri^e^ 
were  basely  betrayed,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
und  paid  wirh  their  lives  for  their  generous  self-devotion. 

Tlie  garrison,  hosvever,  contimn^'j  the  defence  with 
admirable  vigor,  following  the  exanipU'  oi'  the  emperor, 
whose  exertions  seemed  to  be  the  etTeet  of  almost  super- 
human ener;ry.  This  excellent  prince  was  acting,  at  the 
same  time,  the  part  of  a  father,  a  sovereign,  a  soldier, 
and  a  ireneral  ;  sfareily  allowing  himself  any  repose,  but 
continually  oi^eujiied  in  encouraging  by  word  and  exiunivle 
a  pusdlaninious  and  ill-disposed  people,  or  sharing  mth 
his  brave  garrison  in  the  fatigues  of  the  sie^e  and  the 
dangers  of  unceasing  combats.  Duung  the  day.  he  was 
foremost  in  lighting  and  repelling  the  enemy;  duri^ig  the 
night,  his  chief  occupation  wjis  to  reconcile,  to  soothe  and 
to  relieve  by  every  means  in  his  power,  his  discontented, 
distressed,  and  ungrateful  subjects.  Thus,  without  ever 
deviating  from  the  path  of  virtue,  Paleologus  displayed  a 
valor  and  magnaoimity  which  made  him  not  only  equal, 
but  even  superior  to  the  perils  wliich  snrroanded  him ; 
and,  while  he  stood  almost  alone  upon  the  ruins  of  his 
falling  empire,  he  still  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  his  im- 
placable foe. 

Failure  of  negotiations.— As  the  virtnons  emperor 
could  not  banish  from  his  mind  the  sad  apprehension  that 

the  day  of  woe  was  approaching,  he  resolved  to  make  an 
additional  sivorifice  of  nis  personal  feeling  for  the  preser* 
vation  of  his  people.    He  offered  the  sultan  the  payment 

of  any  tribute  that  might  be  exacted,  provided  the  pos- 
session of  the  imperial  ciry  sfionld  be  secured  to  the 
Greeks;  but  as  Mahomet  absolutely  required  the  surren- 
der of  Constantinople  in  exchange  for  some  principality, 
Constantino  nobly  rejected  the  degrading  proposal,  and 
preferred  a  glorious  death. 

Mahomet  himself  was  not  frne  from  niiea^;iness  with 
regard  to  t!ie  final  result  of  the  war  ;  and  he  had  reason 
to  fear  that  it  micrht  pventnnlly  turn  against  himself,  as 
his  troops,  dispirit *m1  bv  their  losses  antl  hy  the  obstinate 
resistance  of  the  (ii  ceks,  loudlv  called  for  the  raising  of 
80  bloody  and  perilous  a  siege.  Rat  the  undaunted 
saltan  reviTed  their  spirits  by  promising  them  all  the 
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treasures  of  Constantinople,  should  a  new  attack  upon 
that  city  prove  siiecessfui.  The  assault  was  to  take  jiiaee 
on  the  Lwcutv-ninth  of  Mav.  At  (iusk,  on  the  eve  of  the 
day  appointed,  the  soldiers  were  commanded  to  assemble, 
each  with  a  ligiiu  u  torch  at  the  extremity  of  his  lance  or 
ci meter;  Mahomet  appeared  in  the  midst  of  them,  re- 
newed his  promise,  and  to  render  it  more  sacred,  swore 
by  the  etorniiy  of  God,  />//  tJir  four  thuiisand  pruphets.  hy 
the  soul  of  his  father  Anuiral,  own  chillrenj  and  his 
stcord ;  upon  which  all  exclainud  :  **  God  is  God,  and 
Mahomet  is  his  prophet.**  AVhen  this  warlike  ceremony 
was  over,  the  sultan  ordered  a  profound  silence  to  be 
obsenred  tbrougboat  the  camp ;  and  nothing  then  was 
heard  round  Constantinople  but  the  low  mnrmnrB  of  an 
army  silently  preparing  for  a  terrible  and  decisive  uMult. 

Paleologus'  Mroism. — ^In  the  imperial  city,  the  gar- 
rison was  attentively  watching  from  the  ramparts  all  the 
movements  of  the  Turks.  Their  repeated  shouts  had 
been  heard  with  anxiety  and  alarm  ;  the  terror  was 
increased  by  the  sudden  silence  which  ensued,  and  the 
light  of  innumerable  torches  in  the  camp  being  reflected 
by  the  tops  of  the  towers  and  by  the  steeples  of  churches 
in  the  town,  rendered  still  more  gloomy,  from  the  con- 
trast, the  darkness  which  covered  the  other  parts  of  Con- 
stantinople. Paleologus  assembled  his  chief  warriors, 
and  addressed  them  in  a  moving  speech,  exhorting  them 
to  encounter  fearlessly  the  approaching  peril,  lie  rec- 
ommended presence  of  mind  to  tiie  othcers,  oherlienre 
to  the  soldiers,  intrepidity  to  all,  and  spoke  so  feelingly 
as  to  draw  tears  from  everv  one  of  his  hearers  :  thev 
embraced  each  other  as  if  for  the  last  time  ;  and,  after 
they  had  separated,  the  em|>en)r  went  I*)  pray  and 
re<  "ive  communion  in  the  climcli  of  St.  So])hia.  He 
afterwards  visited  the  imperial  palace,  gavi'  his  orders, 
and  asked  pardon  of  all  per^^ons  there  present  for  the 
faults  whieli  lie  nii^rht  have  committed  in  tlie  govern- 
ment of  his  ppoplc  ;  every  one  answered  onlv  l)v  .-'iirlis 
and  teaid.  lie  then  went  out  in  great  dii=tre^<,  but  still 
intrepid,  and  mounting  on  liorseback,  visited  all  the 
ramparts,  examined  the  diilerent  posts  of  the  garrison, 
and  finally  resumed  his  own  station,  the  most  perilous  of 
all. 

Final  assault  and  fall  of  Constantinople. — The 
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I'l^t  iV\y  of  tiio  Grot'k  empire  hu<l  now  arrivoil.  At  niio 
o'clock  ill  the  muriiinir,  the  olarioiis  rrsc'.jiHhMl  in  tho 
Turkish  f*amp  ;  MahoineL  gave  the  sigiiai  fur  liu-  assault, 
and  uo  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  sixtv  iiious*and 
soldiers  began  to  storm  the  ciry  of  Constantine  :  at  day- 
break, all  the  troops  on  •afli  «ide  were  engaeod  in  the 
coiilliet.  The  Turks,  animated  by  tlieir  usual  wild  lanat- 
icism,  by  the  exiiurLalions  of  Mahomet,  by  the  hope  of 
victory,  and  the  expectation  of  pillage,  for.  ed  their  way 
with  frenzy  through  guns  aud  pikes  :  nor  wrrc  they 
deterred  eillier  by  the  perils  of  the  assault  at  tlic  breach 
in  the  wall,  or  by  the  sight  of  their  companions  falling 
dead  aroand  them  while  endeavoring  to  scale  the  wall 
with  ladders.  Reckless  of  life,  they  sousbt  only  to  reach 
their  opponents,  and  to  strike  them  down  with  their 
murderous  weapons,  while  destructive  missiles  were 
incessantly  thrown  from  their  engines.  But,  if  the 
shock  was  furious,  the  resistance  at  all  points  was  not 
less  vigorous  and  obstinate;  if  the  assailants  dealt  de- 
struction among  the  besieged  their  own  nnmbers  were 
thinned  by  death  in  its  most  terrible  forms.  Besides 
repeated  and  successful  volleys  of  musketry,  the  soldiers 
of  the  garrison  poured  upon  the  thick  battalions  of  the 
Turks  streams  of  boiling  oil,  melted  wax,  and  Grecian 
fire,  and  from  the  t  of  the  wall  threw  rocks  and  mill- 
stones, which  crushed  all  that  came  in  their  way.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  battlements  and  several 
towers  having  been  demolished  by  the  battering  rams 
and  artillery,  the  noble  defenders  of  C'oustantinople  pre- 
sented themselves  as  a  new  rampart,  much  more  ditlicult 
to  be  overthrown  than  that  built  of  irumimate  materials. 
Thi'  e?nneror  fought  at  tlieir  head,  aiid  set  everv  one  an 
example  of  the  most  intrepid  coiirasre  :  nnml)ers  of  bar- 
barians Wijvv  mowed  down  by  the  vi\ii^v  of  his  sword  :  the 
very  sight  of  the  imperial  banner  struck  terror  into  the 
ent^jny. 

After  H  tremendous  contest  of  tvvn  hours,  MalKtmct 
advanced  with  the  ehoiee?!  of  his  lroM|is  and  a  luxlv  of 
ten  thousHud  Janizariw-.  He  apjifMnni  in  the  midst  of 
them  witii  a  club  in  tiis  hand.  ;ni;matiTinr  hi?  troops  i>y 
his  fierce  countenance,  and  pointing  out  to  them  the 
parts  of  the  wall  which  thipy  were  to  attack.  Behind 
this  band  stood  other  bodies  of  troops  detailed  to  support 
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the  assailants,  to  stop  ihoae  w  ho  might  be  tempted  to  fly, 
and  i'oiee  them  to  return  to  the  charge.  The  sound  of 
the  clarions,  the  chisiiiug  of  the  swuids  and  cimeters, 
the  diacharges  of  the  artillery,  the  crash  of  the  ialliug 
ramparts,  all  contribiitini  to  render  the  assault  a  scene  of 
liorror  more  easily  imagined  than  described,  in  tliis 
awful  tumult,  the  Janizaries  themselves  showed  signs 
of  disorder  ;  and  Paleologus,  who  had  perceived  the  cir- 
cumstance^  waa  exhorting  his  brave  attendants  to  make 
a  last  and  decisive  effort,  when  a  fatal  accident  suddenly 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  battle.  General  Justiniani 
having  received  a  wound,  retii*ed,  in  order  to  have  it 
dre88<3.  The  Genoese  and  other  auxiliary  troops,  de< 
prived  of  the  presence  of  their  commander-in-chief  began 
to  waver,  and,  imitating  his  example^  withdrew  from  the 
conflict.  In  vain  did  Constantine  endeavor  to  rally 
them.  Finding  it  impossible  to  save  his  empire,  he 
determined  to  fall  witn  it,  and  to  die  as  became  an 
emperor.  For  some  moments  more,  he  maintained  the 
unequal  contest,  saw  his  last  companions  perish  by  his 
side,  and  at  lengtli  overpowed  by  numbers,  fell  among 
the  foremost  of  the  slain. 

Constantinople  was  now  irretrievably  left  a  prey  to 
wild  and  barbarous  conquerors.  The  weak  remnant  of 
its  garrison  was  dispersed;  Justiniani  had  retired  to  a 
distant  spot,  where  he  shortly  after  expired.  Amidst  the 
incoiu  eiv;ii)Ie  tnninlt  and  desolation  that  reigned  every- 
where, the  Turks  rushed  into  the  city,  and,  in  virtue  of 
the  sultan's  ])roiMise.  plundered  it  fin  ring  tliree  days. 
About  forty  tlionsand  of  its  unfortunate  inliabitants  were 
put  to  the  sword,  and  sixty  thousatnl  lirtained  as  captives. 
Of  those  who  hud  the  hapjuncss  to  escape,  manv  lied  to 
the  western  parts  of  Europe,  where,  having  estal)lished 
their  residence,  they  greatly  aided  in  revivini^  the  fine 
arts,  jiolile  Uierature,  and  a  taste  for  the  study  of  oriental 
lan2rua<?es. 

End  of  the  Eastern  Empire. — Thus,  as  the  Wcsiern 
empire,  which  had  been  founded  by  AugifsfKii.  expired  iin- 
i\er  A uf/usfulufi ;  the  IJastern  empire^  whieli  liatl  been 
founded  by  a  Cuustantine^  fell  under  another  Constantine^ 
eleven  hundred  and  twenty-three  years  after  the  building 
of  Constantinople.  Gradually  stripped  of  its  eztensi^re 
possessions,  J t  had  long  continued  to  stand,  at  least  with- 
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in  the  precincts  of  it.«  capital,  like  a  majestic  pillar  wiiicli 
supports  the  last  areh  of  a  deoayin,£:  cditiee.  Jt  at  length 
disappeared  under  ilie  repeated  attacks  of  the  barbarians, 
and  its  downfall  afforded  to  the  world  a  new  evidence  of 
this  truth,  that  nothing  is  unchangeable  which  has  been 
established  by  men,  and  that  the  works  of  God  aioue 
.  reiiium  forever. 

juauohet  II.  €O^Tr\rED, 

As  soon  as  order  and  tranquillity  began  to  succeed  the 
awful  sceneB  of  bloodshed,  plunder,  and  destruction^ 
which  attended  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  Mahomet 
left  his  camp  and  took  solemn  possession  of  this  unhappy 
city  which  his  efforts  had  finally  subdued.  By  modera* 
tion  towards  the  vanquished^  and  other  measures  of 
policy,  he  succeeded  in  retaining  within  the  town  the  sad 
remnants  of  its  inhabitants,  and  in  replacing  those  who 
had  perished;  and  from  that  time  tho  former  capital  of 
the  (ireek  empire  became  the  chief  city  of  the  Turkish 
domiui(»n>.  The  sultan  then  considered  what  country 
he  should  uezt  add  to  his  vast  monarchy,  his  ambition 
being  boundless.  Unfortunately  for  the  neighboring 
princes,  the  long  duration  of  his  reign  enabled  him  to 
attack  them  all  in  succession.  Either  by  fraud  and  strat- 
agem, or  by  violence  and  open  war,  he  succeeded  so  far 
in  his  mighty  schemes  of  conquest,  as  to  destroy  another 
empire  (Trebisonde),  subdue  twelve  kingdoms,  and  cap* 
ture  more  than  two  hundred  cities. 

Mahomet  failed  however  in  his  attempt  to  establish  a 
universal  enipiie.  whieh  was  the  great  aim  of  hi??  amhi- 
tinn.  At  the  tune  when  he  assiun*  •]  the  most  threaten- 
ing attitude.  Pi  vine  Providence  had  already  rai??ed  up 
three  irreat  men  in  eiieck  his  progress^  and  save  Europe 
from  his  destructive  sway. 

I  I.  UlAUaJIET  II.  AXU  JOHN  HUNYADI. 

John*  llrw  vni,  j>rin«^f  of  Transyhatiia  and  governor 
of  Hungary  during  Ladislnn>*  minority  had  previously 
distiuiruished  himself  by  liis  many  exploits  against  Am- 
urat  11.  Although  he  lost  the  battle  of  Varna  in  1144, 
Ilia  name  continued  to  be  so  formidable  to  tiie  iuaauii. 
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that  the  Turkish  woraeii  made  use  of  it  to  frighten  their 
little  children,  and  the  mere  rumor  of  his  upiiroacli  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  almost  raised  the  siege  of  Constanti- 
nople. After  the  fall  of  that  capital,  the  hopes  of  Chris- 
tian Europe  chiefly  rested  upon  him,  and  hia  sword  was  in 
reality  its  principal  defence  against  the  attacks  of  Ma^ 
hornet. 

Hunvadi's  victory  at  Belgrade.— Belgrade,  a  con- 
siderable and  well  fortified  town  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Danube  and  of  the  Save,  had  been  for  some  time  an  ob- 
ject of  particnlar  envy  to  the  Ottomans.  In  Jnne  (iL«D. 
1456),  it  was  invested  by  an  army  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  whom  the  sultan  led  in  person,  and 
b^  a  fieet  so  numerous  that  the  vessels  covered  the  two 
nvers.  The  soldiers  of  the  garrison  bravely  maintained 
their  position,  and,  until  tlie  middle  of  July  withstood 
with  indomitable  valor  all  the  efforts  of  the  assailants; 
still,  the  place,  thus  closely  besieged  and  battered  day 
and  Tiight  by  formidal)]e  artillery,  was  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  being  reduced  by  famine  or  by  storm,  when  the 
banners  of  Hunyadi,  who  was  hastening  to  its  assistance, 
were  seen  waving  upon  the  summits  of  the  surrounding 
mountains,  and  his  fleet  at  the  same  time  appeared  sail- 
ing down  the  Danube.  This  great  man  did  not  hesitate, 
with  raw  and  half  disinplined  troops,  to  attack  tlie  wliole 
Turkish  fleet,  whieh  opposed  his  passage.  The  shook 
was  so  furious,  the  resistance  so  obstinate,  and  \ho 
slauu^htcr  so  <:;refit.  that  the  waters  of  the  Danube  stMMned 
chani^ed  into  blood.  At  lengtli,  the  line  of  the  Turks 
beini;-  broken,  several  of  their  galleys  were  captured;  the 
others  williditw:  and  the  conquerors  entered  tlie  town, 
amidst  the  loud  aeelamations  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
hailed  the  arrival  of  Hunyadi  among  them  as  a  sure  sign 
of  their  approaching  deliverance. 

Still,  the  danjjer  was  not  yet  past.  The  sultan  far  from 
Toeing  discouraged,  with  redoubled  energy  caused  the 
Willis  of  Belgra<le  to  be  so  furiously  and  so  incessantly 
battered,  as  to  prevent  their  being  repaired.  No  sooner 
was  the  breach  sufficiently  wide,  than  the  Turks  rushed 
to  the  assault,  and  in  order  to  divide  the  forces  of  the 
besieged,  raised  ladders  tt  many  places  at  once,  they  how- 
ever advanced  but  little  on  that  day.  After  having  re- 
posed during  the  night,  the  attack  was  renewed  with  still 
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greater  fury  than  before.  In  a  few  moments,  so  fierce 
was  the  conllicr.  that  the  combatants  were  mingled  to- 
geihor  sometimes  at  the  breach,  sometimes  witinn  the 
town  itself,  the  Christians  and  the  Turks  alternately 
obtaining  the  advunta^e.  During  this  lonir  [leriod  of 
awful  suspense,  Hunyadi  proxed  himself  hoili  a  general 
and  a  solditM*:  thrnwinpr  hiinst^jf  into  tiie  tluekest  ]»art  of 
the  battle,  he  ^Iv.w,  or  wounded  and  di?<p('fst'd  ail  w  ithin 
his  reach;  while  on  the  side  of  the  Turks,  Mah«»niet  was 
seen  in  the  midst  of  the  Janizaries,  animating  his  troops, 
and  exposini^  himself  to  the  greatest  dangers. 

Hungarian  valor. — It  was  thus  that  hohlnoss  aivd  the 
hope  of  victory,  well  regulated  vah>r  and  det^perale  eour- 
a^re.  exhibited  the  whole  day  a  li  i  jlitfnl  scene  of  carnage, 
and  [produced  a  varit-t y  of  ex]doi(,s  vviiicii  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  enumerate.  It  will  suftice  here  to  meulion 
one  of  them,  which  really  deserves  particular  notice.  A 
Hungarian  soldier,  of  common  rank,  but  of  heroic  senti- 
ments, saw  a  Turk  ascend  to  the  top  of  a  tower,  where  he 
began  to  raise  his  banner  with  the  view  of  dnving  the 
ChristianB  to  despair,  by  making  them  believe  that  the 
city  was  already  taken.  Without  losing  an  instant,  he 
hastened  after  the  Turk,  and  strove  to  wrest  the  banher 
from  him;  finding  himself  nnable  to  effect  his  })iirpoBe, 
he  seised  the  Turk,  and,  with  the  strength  of  despair, 
dragged  him  from  the  top  of  the  tower«  and  falling  with 
him,  thus«  by  his  own  death  averted  impending  ruin  from 
the  Christians. 

At  this  moment.  Kasan,  the  bravest  of  the  Turks,  was 
struck  dead  near  Mahomet,  and  the  Janizaries  began  to 
waver  and  retire  from  the  bloody  conflict.  The  sultan, 
by  threats  and  promises,  endi  avored  butjn  vain  to  rally 
his^  dispirited  soldiers;  being  himself  wounded  by  an  ar- 
row, and  havinir  lost  the  use  of  his  senses,  he  was  carried 
away  from  the  field  of  battle,  where  t  he  slaughter  of  the 
Turks  continued  until  the  rest  of  their  army  escaped  by 
flight.  There  were  found  in  the  earnp  which  they  hastily 
abandoned,  about  t\vo  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  artillery, 
fnrtv  colors,  aud  an  iuf^rcdiblr  quantity  of  ammuniti<m, 
bas'g'nire.  sph'ndi'l  tfuts,  and  nthrr  valuable  articles. 
The  battle  had  lasted,  it  is  said,  fwentv  hourp,  and  was 
the  severest  check  thur  the  Ottnnia:ts  received  during  the 
long  reign  of  Mahomet.    Wlien  the  sultan^  after  having 
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recovered  his  senses,  was  informed  of  the  extent  of  liis 
disaster,  he  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  killing 
himself  in  despair.  Xor  was  this  a  transient  or  momen- 
tary impression;  as  loni:^  as  ho  lived,  he  could  not  think  of 
Bol'jnide,  without  falling  into  a  paroxysm  of  madness. 

iiunyadi's  death. — He  did  not  long  survive  this  glori- 
ous event;  only  five  weeks  later,  a  violent  fever,  occaaioned 
by  the  fatigues  of  the  last  campaign  and  by  disease  in  the 
l^urkish  camp,  carried  him  off  on  the  tenth  of  Septem- 
ber, of  the  same  year  1456.  Being  attended  in  his  last 
moments  hy  8t.  John  Capistran,  his  faithful  admirer  and 
friend,  whose  eloquent  exhortations  had  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  the  victory  of  Belgrade,  he  died,  as  he  had  lived, 
with  the  pious  and  nohle  sentiments  of  a  Christian  hero» 
after  having  had  himself  carried  to  the  church  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  the  Holy  Viaticum,  *'  it  being  proper,  '  he 
said,  that  the  servant  should  go  to  his  Lord,  rather  than 
that  the  Lord  should  come  to  his  servant."  The  death 
of  this  great  man,  the  news  of  whirli  was  rapidly  dissemi- 
liMtod,  a'iain  spread  over  Europe  that  gloom  whieh  his 
victory  iiad  dis})flled.  Pope  Calixtus  111.,  on  being  ap- 
prized of  th"  «ad  event,  shed  an  abundance  of  tearv;  and 
Mahomet  himself  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  in  a  melan- 
chf>ly  tone:  Never  was  there  a  greater  srenenil  in  the 
worM;  and  now  that  he  is  dead,  there  i-  none  whose  over- 
throw could  be  a  sullieieat  compensation  for  my  <lefeat." 
I'his,  however,  was  not  strictly  true;  and  Mahomet  de- 
ceived himself,  if,  besides  Matthias  Corvinus,  who,  as  had 
his  father,  inflicted  severe  defeats  on  the  Turks,  he  did 
not  look  upon  Scandorbeg  as  an  opponent  worthy  of  him, 
and  at  least  equal  to  Hunyadi. 

§  11.  niAHO.iiirr  ii.  and  sca^vderbeg. 

ScANDERBEO,  otherwise  called  Georges  Gastriot,  was 
king  of  Albania,  a  rough  and  mountainoiis  district  sit- 
uated on  tlie  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  sea.  In  the 
beginnin<r  of  his  reign  (A.  n.  144:3).  he  shook  off  the  yoke 
laid  by  the  Ottomans  on  his  father  and  country,  and, 
with  a  handful  of  warriors,  maintained  his  position 
ivgain^t  their  innumerable  armies  during  the  space  of 
twenty-four  years.  .     .  . 
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Amurat  II.,  wlio  uUackud  hiiu  lirsL,  noon  felt  the  elTicts 
of  li is  undaunted  valor  ;  and  having  presumed  to  be.sie^^e 
Croja,  the  capital  city  of  Albania,  met  there,  in  Scanrler- 
he^  who  defended  it.  an  iuviiicihle  opponent,  no  iirnior 
however  stronir,  uo  warrior  how  brave  soever,  bviwj:  able 
to  resist  tliis  licro.  During  the  whole  siege,  the  Turks 
were  eontiu  ;ail\  hara-sed  by  sallies  and  skirmishes  eon- 
ducted  with  i'«.|ual  ugor  a!nl  abiliiy.  Their  loss,  both  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Croja  an<l  duriii^^  Lliuir  retreat,  was  so 
great,  and  their  defeat  so  signal  and  so  ignominious,  that 
the  gr  ief  of  Amur&t  ou  this  account  is  thought  to  have 
accelerated  hia  death. 

The  war  continued  under  Mahomet  who  contented 
himself  in  the  beginning  with  gendiuff  many  of  his  gen* 
erals  against  the  Albanians;  but  Hcanderbeg  knew  so  well 
how  to  avail  himself  of  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
trj,  of  its  mountains  and  defiles^  that  he  repeatedly  routed 
the  Turks,  notwithstanding  their  supenor  forces.  On 
several  of  these  occasions,  tney  lost  from  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  men.  At  length  (towards  the  year  14G4),  the 
sultan  determined  to  go  and  avenge  in  person  so  many  do« 
feats:  having  raised  one  of  those  formidable  armies  with 
which  he  hacf  so  often  visited  the  neighboring  states,  he  in» 
vaded  the  Albanian  territory  at  the  liead  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men.  Seanderbeg  had  unt  more  than  a  hand* 
ful  of  soldiers  with  him;  still,  the  Turks  were  again  re- 
peatedly ddN'ated,  Croja  was  once  more  saved  from  their 
yoke,  and  Mahomet  was  compelled  to  retire  disappointed 
and  ashamed. 

Scanderbeg*s  death. — The  time  was  now  come  for 
Seanderbeg  to  exchange  earthly  laurels  for  a  heavenly 
crown,  the  reward  of  his  piety  and  of  the  valor  which  he 
displayed  in  the  defence  of  relij^inn.  He  was  taken  drm- 
geron>]v  ill  in  the  eity  of  Lissa;  and,  aware  tliat  his  last 
hour  was  approachinLf.  he  prepared  for  it,  witli  hi'^  n=nal 
ma^jnanimity  an<1  fni  iitude,  in  the  most  edifyinj^  manner. 
The  last  spark  ol  iife  was  about  to  bo  «'xLintriiished,  when 
information  wa>5  l>roui^ht  that  fifleen  tiioiisanti  Turks  [lad 
re-entered  ins  territory,  and  were  at  a  sliort  distuni-e*.  at 
this  news,  he  seenu'tl  to  recover  his  former  strenirth  and 
warlike  ardor,  looked  for  his  sword,  and  iuL,^  his  orders 
to  the  little  army  wliich  aiways  aceonipanicd  liini,  waited 
for  the  result  of  the  battle,  until,  hearing  the  glad 
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sounds  of  victory,  he  fell  back  upon  his  bed  and  calmly 
expired,  m  liio  ai^^e  of  sixty-three,  on  the  sevinteeuth  of 
January,  1407.  His  deaUi  proved  au  irreparable  misfoi  i- 
une  for  his  faithful  subjects,  who,  deprived  of  their  in- 
viuciblo  leader,  could  no  longer  resist  the  overwhelming 
forces  of  the  Ottomans.  Hence  nothing  coald  be  more 
just  aud  proper  than  the  deep  and  general  affliction 
caused  by  the  loss  of  this  hero;  even  his  charger  is  said  to 
have  shed  tears  over  hinit  and,  by  refusing  to  take  his 
food,  to  have  died  of  grief  three  days  after  his  noble  and 
justly  lamented  master.  The  Turks  themseWes,  to 
whom  he  had  been  so  formidable  an  enemy  during  life, 
were  not  the  least  zealous  in  honoring  his  memory. 
They  not  only  touched  his  coffin  with  a  kind  of  religious 
veneration,  but  having  obtained  some  of  his  bones,  had 
them  enshrined  in  silv  or  or  gold,  to  be  carried  in  battles, 
ad  a  sure  pled<,^e,  they  imagined,  of  safety  and  victory. 

There  indeed  appeared  in  Seanderbeg  something 
almost  above  human  nature;  and  it  is  certain  that  very 
few  generals  have  been  equal  to  him  in  firmness  of  mind, 
strengtli  of  body,  heroic  valor  and  brilliant  success.  He 
gained  twenty-two  victories  over  the  Ottomans,  while 
they  were  in  the  height  of  their  power  and  under  the 
most  terrible  of  their  sultans;  and  having  with  his  own 
sword,  slain  about  two  thousand  of  thern  in  different 
eniragement?;.  he  was  but  once  slightly  wounde<!.  Ma- 
homet, imagining  that  there  was  perhaps  sometliing  mar- 
vellous ill  his  ci meter,  desired  to  sec  it;  but  not  liaving 
found  tlic  famous  WL-apoii  what  he  thought  it  to  be,  he  re- 
turned it  with  contempt.  **  I  aviii  my  cimeter  to  the 
sultan,"  >ai<l  the  Albanian  prince,  "but  not  the  hand 
whicii  iinuws  how  to  wield  it  in  battle.'^ 

Nearly  the  wiiole  lift'  of  Seaiulerbeg  was  a  series  of 
wonderful  actions,  the  olTspriiiLT  of  the  noblest  feelings. 
He  not  only  displaycil  the  iulrejiidily  of  a  warrior,  and 
the  talents  of  a  consummate  general,  but  was  also  per- 
fectly virtuous.  Most  historians  represent  him  as  the 
mildest  of  men;  and  yet.  such  was  the  strugsrle  witliin 
liiin,  wlieiiever  he  met  with  great  uppu&ition,  that  Ins 
lower  lip  would  split  and  bleed;  whence  we  may  conclude 
that,  as  he  was  naturally  much  inclined  to  anger^  his^reat 
mildness  must  have  been  acquired  by  an  extraordinary 
and  most  commendable  struggle  with  his  natural  pas* 
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Btons.  This  self-control,  united  with  the  highest  degree 
of  military  horoism,  ought  to  excite  universal  admiration 
for  iSoanderl>eg,  and  moreoTor  convince  evorv  one  that 
the  spirit  of  the  true  religion^  instead  of  debasing  the 

soul  and  weakening  its  energy,  as  some  impious  men 
falsely  assert,  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  source  of  the  purest 
Pentiinonts  and  itohlost  ac^tiouB  of  which  man  is  capable. 
Besides  the  -rriking  cxiunplo*^  of  Scanderbeg  and 
llniiyadi,  anoliicr  evidence  uf  this  truth  will  be  found  in 
the  iilustrioiw  Peter  d'Aubusson,  who  was  also  raised  up 
by  the  A 1  mighty  as  a  rampart  to  his  people^  against  the 
invading  power  of  Mahomet. 

§  MAHOMET  A\n  PI:TER  IFAUBUSMN.— 

Siege  of  Rhodes. — The  sultmi  was  incensed  against 
the  Knights  Hospital lers  ol*  Si.  John  of  Jerusalem,  fur 
the  severe  losses  which  they  daily  inflicted  on  his  com- 
merce, his  navy,  and  his  maritime  pru\  inces.  The  storm 
was  now  preparing  to  bur.>t  upon  them;  and  the  (jirand- 
,Ma-ter,  Peter  d^Vubusson,  had  scarcely  completed  his 
preparations  to  offer  u  vigorous  resistance,  when,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1480,  the  island  of  Rhodes,  the  prin- 
cipal residence  of  the  order,  was  attacked  by  a  fleet  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  vessels,  and  one  hundred  thou* 
sand  men  for  service  on  land.  This  powerfal  armament 
at  once  directed  all  its  efforts  against  the  capital  city 
of  the  island,  whose  walls  were,  during  three  months, 
battered  by  pieces  of  ordnance  similar  to  those  which 
had  destroyea  the  ramparts  of  Constantinople.  But  all 
this  proved  no  match  for  Peter  d'Anbusson  and  his 
intrepid  knights;  besides  their  cannon,  thoy  used  against 
the  Ottoman  artillery  a  formidable  engine,  which  by  vio- 
lently hurling  enormous  stones  and  fragments  of  rocks, 
caused  frightful  loss  in  the  camp  of  the  besieirei*s. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  an  assault  from  the  Turks 
orasaliyfrom  the  garrison;  and  in  every  engagement 
advanta:rr^.  although  without  a  decisive  result,  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Khodians. 

Peter  d*Aubusson's  courag'e  and  character. —As 

the  wall,  however,  had  been,  in  many  parts,  thrown 
down  by  the  continual  firing  of  the  cannon,  the  com- 
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inaiidcr  of  the  Turkish  army,  Hasliaw  Mieach  Paleologus, 
a  (rrcoA  renegado,  led  his  tioops  to  a  ;::riit.'ral  assault, 
lie  indeed  comlueted  it  wiih  <ni'al  abiliiv  and  bravery: 
but  to  his  great  disaj)poiiitment,  the  defeuee  wa^  not  less 
vigorous  iban  the  attack.  TLe  Grand-Master  displayed 
on  this  occttsiou  a  presence  of  mind  and  courage  seldom 
eonalled,  never  surpassed.  Neither  the  combined  efforts 
of  twelve  Janizaries  who  fell  desperately  upon  him  dur- 
ing the  conflict,  nor  excess  of  fatigue,  nor  five  large 
wounds  which  he  received,  could  induce  him  to  with- 
diaw  for  a  single  moment  from  the  perilous  post  which 
his  valor  had  selected.  So  noble  an  example  inspired  his 
knights  with  fresh  ardor;  all  seemed  transformea  into  so 
many  undaunted  heroes,  anxious  to  save  their  magnani* 
mous  prince,  or  to  perish  with  him  on  the  field  of  battle. 
After  a  tremendous  fight,  the  assailants  were  repulsed  at 
all  points  from  the  breach*  and  leaving  several  thousand 
slain  around  t!io  wall**  of  the  rity.  they  fled  to  their  ves- 
sels ;)nd  re-err.bai-kcd  in  tciTor  and  despair. 

'ihe  (J rand-Master,  covered  with  his  own  blood  and 
with  that  <«t'  his  enoniies,  was  conveyed  to  his  palace, 
wiiere  his  wuuiuls  \vi  re  dressed.  He  happily  recovered 
in  a  short  time;  and  as  soon  as  he  wa<  able  to  walk, 
repaired  to  the  chun  h  to  give  solemn  thanks  to  tho  G<»d 
of  hosts  for  the  splendid  victory  which  he  had  gained. 
Ilis  next  care  was  to  bestow  rewards  on  those  of  bis.  sol- 
diers and  knights  who  batl  evinced  the  greatest  courage 
in  the  time  of  danger;  and,  in  order  to  give  proper  relief 
to  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the*  country,  whose  property 
had  been  laid  waste  by  the  Turks,  he*  maintained  them 
until  the  following  harvest,  and  relieved  them  for  many 
year?  from  the  taxes  which  they  paid  before  the  invasion* 
It  was  in  those  and  in  the  like  laudable  occupations  that 
P.  d'Aubnsson  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  When  at 
last  atta(  ked  by  a  mortal  disease,  he  was  not  in  the  leaat 
disturbed  at  the  sight  of  approacliing  death,  but  encoun- 
tered it  on  the  bed  of  sickness  with  the  same  tranquillity 
with  which  he  had  so  often  faced  it  ninid  the  greatest 
perils  of  war.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  justly  vener- 
ated and  esteemed  throughout  the  whole  world  as  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  Grand-Masters  of  the  order  of  St. 
John,  one  of  the  ablest  generah  of  his  a<2:e.  the  deliirht 
and  p^tberu  of  his  loUow-knights,  the  father  of  the  poor. 
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•  the  deliverer  of  TJlKido?.  tlie  sword  ;ind  Biiield  of  C'liristen- 
doin,  li  iiu>dt'l  as  well  of  sincere  piely  a?  of  intrepid  valor. 

Mahomet  II.  s  death. — Far  diilVrrnt  was  the  sultan 
of  the  Turks.  This  hanghty  monarcii  had  been  exasju-r- 
ated  by  the  disaster  nf  hi8  army  ii:  tlie  ishuul  of  Khodrg, 
and  in  his  fury  \iv  swore  vengeance  against  the  Chris- 
tians. The  eity  of  Otranto.  on  the  nhore  of  the  Adriatic, 
being  already  occupied  by  his  troops,  wlio  iiad  taken  and 
plundered  it  in  xVugust,  14S(i,  exlradi  dinary  jireparat  luos 
were  conuneneed  for  fre&h  invasiouiv,  and  new  cahiniitiuri 
threatened  Italy,  Kliodes,  and  other  states,  when  a  vi(#lent 
disease  suddenly  put  an  end  tu  both  the  life  and  the 
projects  of  t  he  Mussnhnan  Attiia  (A.n.  14.^1).  He  had 
reigned  tliirty.  and  lived  about  lifly-two  years.  The 
Turks,  on  account  of  his  talents  and  extensive  conquests, 
place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  their  sovereignly;  (libbon 
and  Voltaire  praise  him  as  a  magnaniinous  pntice:  fyit  all 
who  know  that  there  is  no  true  greatness  without  virttie, 
and  are  aware  of  the  many  acts  of  insatiable  ambition, 

Serfidionsness  and  barbarity  with  wlilch  the  whole  of 
[ahomet's  life  was  sullied,  cannot  bnt  consider  him  as  a 
sconrge  of  hnmanitj  and  a  very  monster.  Dissensions 
which  arose  between  his  sons,  and  engaged  all  their 
attention^  left  the  greater  part  of  Europe  in  peace  for 
many  years. 

CO!VTEST   OF  THE  HOVSES  OF  LANCASTER 
Ann  YOBK  IN  ENOLiAND.— A.D.  14M-14M. 

England,  although  not  attacked  by  foreign  enemies, 
still  continued  in  a  state  of  great  disturbance,  the  causes 
and  progress  of  which  will  now  he  more  ixxWy  related. 
King  Henry  VI,  was  a  prince  of  virtuous  disposition  and 
ino&nsive  character,  but  had  always  exhibited  great 
weakness  of  mind  in  his  government,  and  such  a  want  of 
resolution  as  enconruired  some  of  his  relatives  to  otideavor 
to  deprive  him  of  his  crinvii.  At  their  lieud  was  Kiehard, 
dnke  of  "^'iu'k.  the  first  prince  of  tlu-  blood,  who.  hy  his 
motlier,  stood  on«'  degree  nearer  to  the  throne  than  tiie 
house  of  Lancnsler:  he  possessed  tlmse  tMh  iits  which 
render  the  lender  of  a  fntrtv  extrenu-lv  <hiiigrrou«.  and 
exercised  great  in^uence  over  the  chiei  nobles  of  Eng- 
iaud.  • 
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Bclttle  of  St.  Albaas. — Unfortunately,  at  this  time, 
there  existed  jrreaL  discontent  again.st  tlie  court,  on 
accouiiL  of  the  ill  success  of  the  last  war  in  France  fur 
the  recovery  of  (iuienne.  The  anl'ui  duke  was  careful  to 
eiicuuracro  the  public  opinion,  at  first  secretly,  afrcrwards 
more  o]>cnly,  as  soon  as  circumstances  pcrnuttcd  him  to 
do  so  without  peril.  At  length,  he  raised  troops,  for  the 
purpose,  he  said,  of  reforming  the  government,  and 
boldly  taking  the  field,  defeated  the  royalists  of  St. 
Albans,  and  took  the  king  prisoner  (a.d.  1455).  This 
important  prize,  still  more  than  the  victory  itself,  serred 
admirably  well  the  ambitious  views  of  Bichard,  and 
enabled  him,  in  leaving  to  his  r  \  il  captive  the  insignia 
of  royalty,  to  assume  with  impunity  the  government  of 
the  realm. 

The  battle  of  St.  Albans  was  the  first  in  that  awful  and 
unnatural  struggle,  which  armed  the  rival  houses 'of 
Lancaster  and  York  against  each  other,  made  Great 
Britain  one  extensive  theatre  of  atrocities,  was  signalissed 
by  twelve  pitched  battles,  cost  the  lives  of  m  rii  than  a 
hundred  thousand  men  with  eighty  princes  of  the  blood, 
and  almost  completely  annihilated  the  ancient  nobility  of 
England,  it  was  prolonged  by  the  obstinate  valor  of 
both  parties,  and  by  the  great  ability  of  their  leaders. 
Besides  Duke  Richard,  the  chief  commanders  of  the 
Yorkists  were  his  son  Etlward,  whose  military  skill  was 
superior  even  to  that  of  his  father,  and,  during  some 
tiuie,  the  intrepid  carl  of  Warwick,  surnamed  fie  maker 
find  (I'^sfniifpr  of  kiit'is.  Tlie  real  head  of  the  Lancas- 
trians was  (jiu'eii  MaiLTaret.  a  princess  of  masculine  cour- 
age and  wonderiiil  constancy,  which  she  displayed  in  the 
most  distressing  circnin!3tances  that  can  perhaps  ever 
befall  a  queen,  a  wiff,  and  a  motln  i . 

War  of  the  Red  Rose  and  the  White  Rose.— 
This  fatal  and  sanu^uinary  contest  is  well  known  as  the 
war  of  tin'  roses,  fnun  the  irhih*  rose,  the  distinctive 
badge  of  the  house  of  York,  auci  the  red  ro<?^.  that  of  the 
Lancastrian  fauiilv.  Many  were  the  alternai  ions  of  suc- 
cess; and  King  Henry  VT.  frcfpiently  passed  from  the 
state  of  a  sovereign  to  that  of  a  captive,  and  again 
changed  his  prison  for  the  throne.  His  followers  seemed 
to  prevail  in  H^>0,  when,  being  strongly  upheld  by  tba 
queen,  they  gained  at  Wakefield  a  signal  rictory  against 
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the  (Inko  of  York,  '.vho,  with  many  of  his  followers.  h)st 
his  life  in  the  oonHict.  Jkit  this  succi'ss  uf  the  royal 
cause  was  not  of  h>n«j  diinition.  Princti  Edward  not  only 
retrieved  the  losses  iuid  fully  repaired  the  defeat  of  liia 
party,  bui  even  marched  to  London  and  had  himself  })ro- 
claimed  king  without  further  delay.  Returning  to  Lho 
northern  counties,  he  overtook  the  Lancastrians  near 
Tovton,  and  completely  defeated  them,  after  a  most 
furions  and  obstinate  conflict,  which  cost  the  lives  of 
thirty-eight  thousand  combatants  (a.d.  1461). 

This  battle  was  decisive  against  the  royalists.  The  tin« 
fortunate  Ilenrj  fled  to  Scotland  for  refuge;  but  his 
queen  and  his  son  had  to  encounter  very  strange  adven- 
tures*  On  one  occasion,  as  the  young  prince  and  his 
mother  were  crossing  a  mountainous  district,  theywere  sur- 
prised by  a  troop  of  banditti,  who  stripped  them  of  their 
money,  jewels  and  other  articles  of  value.  It  is  probable 
that  they  concealed  th(  ir  quality;  otherwise,  such  distin- 
guished captives  would  have  been  more  carefully  guarded. 
The  ruffians  boiran  to  quarrel  about  the  division  of  the 
booty:  threats  wore  utterefl,  and  swords  drawn;  when 
Margaret,  watching  Ikt  opportunity,  grasped  her  son  by 
the  arm,  and  ])lun<red  into  tlic  tlii'  krst  part  of  the  wood. 
She  had  not  pi-'x-fiMkMl  far,  when  an<»llior  rohl>er  nuidc  liis 
appearaiu-f.  The  queen,  with  tlio  iut rMpidii y  of  despair, 
advanced  to  meet  him,  and  taking  youii:^^  Edward  by  the 
hand,  **  Friend,"  she  said,  I  intrust  to  you  the  son  of 
your  king."  These  words  so  moved  the  robber,  that  he 
took  them  both  nuder  his  protection,  aud  conducted 
them  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Battles  of  Barnet  and  Tewkesbury. — How  desper- 
ate soever  the  cause  of  the  red  rose  might  now  appear,  the 
courage  and  spirit  of  Margaret  were  not  yet  subdued. 
Indefatigable  in  her  exertions,  she  frequently  crossed  the 
sea,  in  order  to  obtain  foreign  assistance,  and  often  re- 
appeared at  the  head  of  her  partisans  in  England.  Her 
hopes  were  cheered  by  a  temporary  gleam  of  success,  par- 
ticularlv  in  tlie  vear  14T0,  when,  hv  the  secession  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick  from  the  Yorkist  to  the  Lancastrian 
side,  and  by  the  sudden,  though  temporary  flight  of 
King  Edward,  Henrv  VI.  was  once  more  replaced  upon 
the  Sritish  throne.  iBut  no  later  than  the  following  year 
1471,  the  fatal  battles  of  Barnet  and  Tewkesbury  foi^ever 
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blasted  the  fruit  of  so  many  efforts.  The  anfortnnate 
monarch  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  implacable  ene* 
mies,  was  again  recommitted  to  the  tower,  and  shortly 
after  deprived  of  life.  Ili.s  royal  consort,  and  his  son, 
then  eigliteen  yeai\s  of  ai^e,  l^einir  now  destitute  of  all  re- 
sources, were  also  taken  pri^nners.  Tiie  young  prince 
was  immediately  led  to  the  eonqueror's  tent;  and,  liaving 
been  asked  the  reason  of  his  appearance  at  tlie  head  <>f 
an  army,  replied  with  equal  boldness  and  candor:  **To 
preserve  my  father's  crown  and  my  own  inheritance." 
Edward,  enraged  at  this  answer,  brutally  struck  him  on 
the  face  with  his  gauntlet:  and  the  bystanders  imitating- 
his  barbarity  despatched  him  with  iheir  swords.    As  lo 


the  Lancastrian  family,  and  having  outlived  her  fortune, 
her  friends,  her  hnsband  and  her  son,  she  was  ransomed 
for  fifty  thousand  crowns,  and  died  in  France  a  few  years 
alter. 

Battle  of  Bosworth— End  of  the  war.— Edward 
IV.  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  English 
crown:  but,  after  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1483.  dissensions  again  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  royal 
family.  Of  his  two  next  successors,  Edward  V^.,  his  son, 
and  Richard  III.,  his  brother,  the  former  was  dethroned, 
imprisoned^  and  put  to  deatli  by  the  latter,  a  faithless  and 
ferocious  prince,  who  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruit  of  hia 
detestable  ambition.  Notwithstanding  all  the  precau- 
tions of  his  artful  and  tyrannical  policy,  a  strong  party 
was  fornieil  in  favor  of  another  rival.  Henry  Tudor,  earl 
of  Ricliniond,  itiernbcr  of  the  house  of  Ijancaster  by  a 
collateral  and  Icmule  line.  A  single  battle  fought  at 
Boswortli  in  the  year  1485,  decided  the  important  quar- 
rel; Uichard  lost  his  life,  and  the  victorious  army  pres- 
ently proclaimed  his  rival  king  of  England  under  the 
name  of  Henry  Vlf.  The  title  of  thisj)riiiee  was  after- 
wards contirniud  by  an  act  of  parliament;  and  his  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth,  the  heiress  of  the  house  of  York, 
uniting  together  the  cluims  of  both  families,  put  an  end 
to  the  protracted  feuds  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  to  the 
civil  war  which  had  deluged  England  with  blood  daring 
the  spaee  of  thirty  years. 


Margaret,  after  h 
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FERDf^VAiro  AMD  ISABELI.A.—riXAI.  OVER- 
THROW OF  TttkM  M001U>  MM  dPAIN.— A.D. 
1479-1499. 

Consolidation  of  Castile  and  Arragon. — At  this 
poriod,  Isabella,  princess  of  Castile,  who  sueccfMhMl  lier 
brother  llenrv  IV.  on  tlie  throiio  in  14T4-,  married  Kerdi- 
Jiaud  of  Arragoii,  who  inlieritud  the  crown  of  liis  father 
fFuan  II.,  in  1479.  This  ni:irriji<jo  permanently  ccTnented 
the  chief  states  of  Chriaiiau  ^j»ain  in  one  oxtenjsive  eni- 
}>ire.  The  Spanish  rnonjirchy  hccinie  thus,  almost  iu  a 
moment,  more  respectable  and  puwiTful  than  it  had  been 
ever  since  the  tlourishing  times  of  the  \  isigoths.  This 
however  vvii.s  owing  less  perhaps  to  the  fortunate  union 
of  the  two  crowns  in  one  familv,  than  to  the  uncommon 
ability  and  perfect  accord  with  which  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  governed  their  dominions.  By  strict  laws  and 
their  vigorous  enforcement,  they  checked  the  torrent  of 
disorders  and  crimes  to  which  the  preceding  civil  wars 
had  given  rise;  destroyed  the  castles  and  fortresses  from 
which  restless  lords  issued  forth  to  orermn  all.  the 
country  round;  revoked  the  grant  of  gratuities^  that  ex- 
hansted  the  public  treasury;  rescued  the  people  from  the 
oppression  oi  the  nobles;  and  snbjected  the  nobles  them- 
selves to  the  control  of  the  royal  anthoritv.  It  was  at 
this  epoch  (a.d.  1480)  that  they  established  in  Spain  the 
famous,  and,  we  may  add»  the  bo  much  and  yet  »o  Utth 
known  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition.'*' 

Gradual  conquest  of  the  Moorish  kingfdom. — In 
the  meantime,  the  Moors  having,  notwithstanding  the 
existing  truce,  iitipmdently  recommenced  hostilities,  Isa- 
bella and  Ferdinand  conceived  the  just  and  glorious  de- 
sign of  annihilating  their  power  in  the  peninsula.  Hith- 
erto, these  sworn  enemies  of  the  Christian  name  had 
maintained  themselves  in  the  southern  provinces,  and, 
thoui:^h  they  had  gradually  lost  an  immense  portion  of 
th'  ir  terriiory,  they  still  remained  masters  of  the  flour- 
ishinix  kinsrdom  of  Oninada.  whieh  eontninod  a  irreat 
number  of  iortitied  places  and  three  miliiona  of  inhab- 

*  See  uoie  K. 
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itants.  But  the  time  had  now  come,  when,  after  a  strug- 
gle of  nearly  eight  centuries  against  th«^  (Miristians,  they 
were  to  be  strippi'fl  of  their  last  pos>o.<.si<)ii  in  Spain.  The 
two  sovereigns  Hkiifully  took  advuntn  of  the  imprudent 
step  of  the  Mussulmans  and  of  iho  l)loody  fends  which 
b?giHi  to  prevail  amnjiLr  their  princes;  they  licchireci  war 
a.i:aiiist  them,  and  prosecuted  it  with  vigor.  J)uring  the 
space  of  eiglit  years  (1 4H*>-H'.M>).  the  ditferent  towns  and 
forLrcs^ed  of  the  kingdom  of  (rranada  fell  successively 
into  the  hands  of  the  Castilinn?,  and  there  remained,  in 
14D1,  onlv  its  C;inif;!l  tn  ho  snh.iucd. 

Siege  and  fail  of  Granada. — This  was,  it  is  true,  a 
very  dirlicult  and  penions  attempt.  Two  mighty  for- 
tresses, a  thousand  towers,  walls  of  })rodigious  &ize,  and 
thirty  thousand  warriors  defended  that  superb  capital. 
r>ui  all  these  obstacles  did  not  deier  Ferdinaml  and  Isa- 
bella from  ])ursui!ig  their  favorite  plan  with  wonderful 
activity;  and  (iranada  was  invested  by  a  gallant  army  of 
fifty  tooasaiid  meu»  whom  the  presence  of  their  sover- 
eigns stimulated  with  unconquerable  ardor,  patience,  and 
constancy.  In  that  siege,  the  Spaniards  neither  made 
use  of  artillery,  nor  attempted  an  assault,  their  only 
object  being  to  reduce  the  city  by  famine,  and  repel  the 
sallies  of  the  garrison.  Daring  six  months,  the  spot  be- 
tween Qranada  and  the  Spanish  camp  was  a  theatre  of 
almost  continual  skirmishes,  and  innumerable  exploits 
were  performed  by  the  knights  of  both  parties;  but  nerer 
could  the  Moors  bring  their  opponents  to  a  general  en- 
gagement. Ferdinand  was  too  prudent  to  expose  the  issue 
of  an  expedition  in  which  he  was  nearly  certain  of  suc- 
cess, to  toe  Inizard  of  a  battle:  he  contented  himself  with 
protecting  his  troops  by  solii]  entronr hments;  and  then, 
to  let  the  Moors  fully  understand  his  fixed  determination 
to  conquer  (iranada,  he  built,  at  the  suggestion  of  Isa- 
bella, in  the  place  of  the  encampment,  a  regular  city  with 
its  houses  and  streets,  under  the  name  of  Santa  Fi,  9k 
name  which  it  still  retains. 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  Granada,  and  Boabdil.  their  king, 
were  driven  to  despair,  wlien  they  beheld  the  unshaken 
resolution  of  an  eiieiny  wlio  s]mred  neither  time  nor  ex- 
pense, nor  fatisrue.  to  attain  his  object.  The  first  pangs 
of  starvation,  and  the  fear  of  still  greater  evils  in  future, 
induced  them  to  cuter  into  negotiations  with  the  besieg- 
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crs.  TIaving  obtained  a  truce  for  two  inontlis.  during 
which  no  opportunity  presented  it-self  of  averting  their 
impt'ndiii'j  ruin,  they  tinally  consented  under  the  condi- 
tion ol  mild  and  hononihle  troatmont,  to  surrender  into 
the  hands  of  the  r';i>tili;ui  sovereigns. 

Isabelhi  and  Ferdinand  took  po.^>e^sitin  of  (tranada  in 
the  beginning  of  tlie  year  14i»'.*.  alter  hawiii:  irraiited  to 
Hoabdil  exLen.sivo  e.^iates  and  an  annual  income  of  fifty 
thousand  ducats  in  exchanjje  lor  his  kiii;:d<>ni.  Notwith- 
slaiidinir  tlieso  advantages,  tlic  unhappy  nK'nar*  h  couKl 
not  leave  his  capital  vvjihuui  sheddinL'"  a  flood  ot*  tt-ars; 
a!id  when  he  gazrd  at  it  for  the  last  tinu-  [rem  i  !ie  mm- 
mit  <i\'  a  neigliburing  liill.  he  rcjx  aU'<liy  exclaimed  ;  "  U 
splcnditl  city  I  O  Lord  (iod  ol  liustsi  \\  liai  niislortunes 
Inive  ever  been  equal  to  mine!"  rjicui  whirli.  his  mot  hi  r 
ironically  said  to  him:  *•  You  do  w<']I  to  laiiitnt  like  a 
woman,  the  loss  of  a  kinirdom  which  you  did  not  know 
how  to  defend  like  a  man."  Being  soon  disgusted  with 
his  new  situation,  he,  after  the  exam])le  of  his  uncle  El 
Zagal.  who  had  loiig  contended  with  him  for  the  crown, 
sold  his  estates  to  Ferdinand,  and  pa8t»ed  over  to  Africa, 
where,  having  lived  twenty  years  longer,  he  was  at  last 
killed  in  a  battle  fought  by  the  king  of  F(^z  against  the 
sovereign  of  Morocco. 

The  Moors  in  Spain  and  their  fate«~The  other 
Moors,  besides  the  king  and  his  attendants,  had  also  in 
due  proportion,  obtained  valuable  privileges  from  their 
new  sovereigns.  By  the  treaty  of  i>eacc,  they  were 
allowed  either  to  retire  to  the  African  continent  with 
their  families  and  riches*  or  to  stay  in  tlic  peninsula, 
with  privileges  scarcely  inferior  to  those  enjoyed  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  such  as  in-lnrcd  great  numbers  to  remain. 
Unhappily,  the  course  of  time  sliowed  their  submission 
not  to  !»e  very  sincere  and  constant;  and  experience 
taught  the  Spanish  government  the  necessity  o£  adont- 
ing  severer  measures  to  check  their  present,  and  binder 
their  future  rebellions.  Final! v,  towards  the  vcar 
some  proofs  having  been  olitained  that  liiey  were  planning 
a  [general  insurrection,  they  were  exp(died  from  the  Span- 
ish territori»'s  by  an  edict  of  King  rhilip  III.  rlio-e  only 
being  excc})t('d  wlio  had  l)ccf»nic  f:incpvo  (  hi-istians.  and 
whose  desccudauts  still  exist  in  the  southern  diotricts  of 
S|)aiu. 
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Ascendency   of  the   Spanish   Monarchy. — The 

wonderful  ubiiities  of  Isabel  hi  and  Fordinan(i  had 
f(iuii(l«'(l  on  a  pernianont  basis  tlie  ^rn'at  ripss  of  the  »Spani.sh 
nionarchy;  by  the  ('on(|uest  of  (iranada.  it  was  rinsed  to 
an  eminent  dos^ree  of  splendor;  and,  within  a  feiv  years, 
a  variety  of  other  snccessfnl  events  gave  it  that  mighty 
preponderatice,  which  it  enjoyed  in  Europe  during  this 
and  the  two  following  reigns. 

REHIARK^i  0\  THE  ni<«rOTERIES  HIADE 
DURING  THE  iilXTIl  1*EKIUI>  OF  MODERN 
HISTORY. 

Bkforb  we  leave  this  period,  we  will  make  some  re* 
niai  ks  on  the  important  discoveries  in  which  it  abounds. 

Gunpowder  — The  celebrated  Roger  Bacon,  an  Ene- 
lishman,  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  said  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder;  hut  the  invention  itself  is  more  gen* 
erally  ascribed  to  Berthold  8chwarz,  a  monk  living  at 
Freiburg,  about  1354.  The  use  of  that  composition  pro- 
duced a  material  change  in  military  tactics,  cannon  ard 
musketry  Efnifhially  takini^  tlie  place  of  bows,  catapults, 
balisters,  baltei'liiLT  rams,  and  other  warlike  engines. 
During  tlie  course  of  tiie  fifteenth  century,  the  applica- 
tion of  artilku-y  to  tho  different  brandies  of  warfare, 
sies^es,  naval  combats,  etc.,  became  general  among  eivil- 
izcul  nations;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  from  that 
time,  battles  have  been  less  cruel  and  bloody  than  they 
were  during  the  foregoing  ages.* 

•  We  do  licit  read  or  hear  of  any  cotnbnt  liaving  been,  evor  since  tin; 
iiiiiverHal  adoption  of  j^n)K>wiler,  lialf  so  bloody  as  many  were  before, 
v.R.  the  battleji  of  Ancyra  (a.d.,  1402),  Tarifa  (i'MO),  Murandal  (1212). 
Tours  (7.'?2),  Chalons  (451),  all  whi<*h  have  Ix-en  nientione<i  in  this  history; 
anti,  HI  nwnj  n»inf>t(»  ajrvs,  the  battles  of  Arbela  (B.C.  3Jil)  and  Platea 
\R.<\  47f),  .s;iiil  to  have  cont  the  lives  of  nearly  three  hundred 
thousand  I't  rsiatis:  and  imrticularly  the  awful  fi^ht  of  tbekinptof  Juda 
and  Israel,  Al  i  t  ci  1  Jeroboam  (B.C.  *X>s,),  In  whirh  aceordinir  to  the  nnex- 
r<)ptionable  a<-«-uiuit  «if  the  sai'red  writer,  there  fell,  on  the  part  of  the 
IsmelltMi  alone,  five  hundred  thonsand  men  dlain  or  wounded  (U.  Pain), 
xiii.  17);  whereas,  in  the  most  tfrrilih-  ))attlr'S  of  latter  tinif*;,  v.  jr.  An?;- 
terlitz,  Jeua,  Leip/ic,  Waterloo,  tiie  actual  lo»&  of  the  vauquislied 
hardly  exeeeiled  thirty  or  forty  thonmnd. 

Reason  itself,  if  we  reflect  eversij  little,  eonfirms  onr  assertion  eoneern- 
ln>;  the  ^reat  difference  to  be  reniarke<l  betwwn  recent  and  ancient  bat- 
tles. It  is  manifest,  all  other  circumstances  bein^  equal,  that  annies  ti^ht- 
iii;;at  a  diatAnce  with  caution  and  mus1<etry,  are  not  exposed  to  so  sboi-k- 
ing  a  mode  of  aplUing  biood»  nor  to  aoch  cruel  animosity,  nor  to  aoch  ter« 
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Printing. — A  still  more  important  invention  was  that 
of  the  art  of  printing,  the  authors  of  which,  according 
to  the  more  common  opinion  of  loarnod  men,  were  Faust, 
Scluefifcr  and  Guttemberg  at  Mentz,  ubout  the  year  1440.* 

It  was  soon  followed  by  engraving  and  etching  on  copper, 
und  the  improvement  made  about  the  same  time  in  the 

. manii fnrtii re  of  paper  fvnui  r.-i^i's. 

The  Magnetic  Needle. — It  wiis  probably  di.^'^overed 
by  the  Ciiiiiese.  and  applied  to  navigation  in  the  Ka>t  al- 
ready in  the  thirteenth  cfMitury;  it  was  introdiieed  iu  the 
West  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  Fiavio  Gioja. 


rible  destruction,  a*  when  tiglitinj;  liarnl  to  hand  with  swords,  spears,  and 
battle>axe».  For,  in  the  lir»t  ea-ne,  hesideji  the  leujith  of  time  required  to 
fix  the  batteries,  and  the  vast  number  of  shots  which  miss  their  object,  il 
either  of  the  two  arnii«^s  hrjinstd  stifff^r  f(><t  srvcndy,  it  may.  prenfraily  • 
speaking;,  avoid  further  de»truclu>a  bv  retiring  beycMid  the  rcarli  of  the 
enemy's  j^nns.— In  the  mcoml  case,  t^e  hostile  trooiM  being  frequently 
within  the  rench  uf  ihp  s'.vtirrl,  niid,  as  it  wer«\  miiiu'l'  d  toi,'t  iher,  a 
dre;uifu]  slau;;hternHist  tinavoidably  follow,  both  during  the  regular  light, 
and  also  after  it,  owin?  to  the  HoeeneBS  of  the  pursnit. 

To  tlicHe  facts  luvl  ifMeetions we  cunnot  reasonably  (>])|Mise  the  frightful 
diiiaftter  of  the  French  army  iu  KuiUiia  (a.d.  IKIH),  because  it  was  the 
effect  of  a  whole  eanipaiL:M.  not  of  a  nin^le  battle,  and  of  Intense  cold, 
want  of  focwi,  and  the  croKsin?;  of  ditiicult  rivers,  more  than  of  the 
Russian  cannon.  The  only  pl  uisildp  nbjcctirm  perhaps  tlmf  ran  br  mn«ln 
a^iust  our  view  <if  the  subject  is,  that  f^uniK)wder  ]u-\n<-  a  jxnvtifui 
means  of  dejit ruction  abided  to  those  which  already  >  \  te<l,  must  con- 
«?<••<! iifiit  ly  ]u-  reckoned  a  real  nn-l  very  great  evil—  but  it  sluaiM  also  Ix-  r*»- 
niarked,  that  it  is  rather  a  means  which  ha»  superst'dud  others  tluit  vrere 
more  cruef,  more  bloixly  and  more  dreadfully  mnrderous  both  in  piiblfo 
Avnrs  and  private  quarrels;  and  ninee  there  nave  always  been,  and  nii- 
lurtumitely  always  will  be  qiiarreU  luuong  individuals,  and  wars  among 
natioa^,  we  are  antborised  to  conclude  that  the  Invention  of  f^unpowder, 
instead  of  being  a  great  misfortune,  as  is  commoidv  imagined,  has  been, 
on  the  contrary,  a  real  and  valuable  service  rendere<l  to  humantty. 

•  The  iirst  printers  carried  their  types  about  in  bags,  and  priutcil  small 
patnphlets,  letti'rs,  etc..  In  noblcmens*  houses.  The  tirst  entire  book 
i««iti.  i]  from  their  press,  was  the  I'salter  in  Ltitin,  prh5t«»d  at  Menr/  f  .\.r>. 
14o«},  uf  wliich  there  are  yet  two  copies  extant,  one  in  the  uniH  rial 
library  at  Vienna  in  .^natria;  the  other  was  bought  by  King  Uuiis  XVIIL 
ffT  tfic  Slim  of  12,<K.>0  francs.  A  complete  edition  of  the  liiMe  in  I^atin.  a 
copy  ol  whi(*h  wa^  pim*ha8ed  bv  the  name  king  fur  20,(XX)  Irancs,  came 
out  in  two  folio  vols.,  also  at  lientz  (a.d.  Wi2).  Froi|i  that  e]>ocb,  the 
progress  of  ly|)Ography  was  so  rai)i<l,  that  ev(  n  before  the  clos  -  of  tlie 
iifteenth  century,  a  variety  of  e<iitions  of  tbe  15ible,  and  an  incredible 
number  of  other  useful  books,  were  publishe*!  iu  the  different  parts  of 
Enrojje. 

It  is  certain  tbat  the  art  of  printing,  by  removing  fore  Mr  the  evil  of  the 
8c;in^ity  of  b<K»ks,  has  been  highly  conducive  to  the  greater  diffnsion  of 
relifcioos  truth  and  literary*  instmction;  hot,  alas!  it  has  also  become  a 
powerful  vehifle  of  eiTor,  jitert-'lnlity,  sopbis-ms  irrmiorality,  infamous 
and  slandenuLt  taleD,  etc.;  so  apt  are  men  to  abuse  the  very  best  things 
which  He  within  their  reach.  Indeed,  what  can  be  more  deplorable  than 
to  see  the  vast  namber  of  irreligious,  impious  and  scandalous  productiona 
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rinally,  the  last  years  of  this  age  were  signalized  by 

the  discovery  of  America,  and  that  <>f  the  passage  of  the 
cape  of  Good  Jlope  to  the  East  Indies;  two  events  of  par- 
amount importance,  an  accomit  of  which  beioiigs  to  the 
seventh  part  of  Modern  History. 


of  every  kimlaml  every  size,  with  which  the  worM  is  dehijred?  However, 
miioe  tiieabiist?  of  Hiiy  jtjoori  art  or  (object  doestiot  detrart  from  its  intrinsic 
vjihie,  the  applir^tion  of  tiie  art  of  printing  to  inatterH  of  tliis  description 
cannot  l>e  a  snttirieiit  motive  to  invei^^h  against  the  .in  iis»  If.  aii«l  we 
ou'^Iit  nitfjer  gratefully  to  roiis'Kh-r  it  ;is  a  gift  of  Div  ine  I'ion  i<l(  Tii  i',  in- 
tended to  be,  a»  it  really  has  been,  one  «>1  the  chief  instruments  towards 
eompleting  the  revival  of  science  and  letters,  aud  securing  tho  trioinpli  of 
tbe  true  relii^iou  over  error  and  iufideUty. 


PART  VIL 


FBOM  THE  DTRrOVrnV  OF  AMKRir  A  ( 1402)  TO  THE  TREATY  OF 
Vt  R'^Arr.I.F.S  OR  I'ARIS,  IN  WHICH  THE  l.M)i:ri:N  DEXCK  OF  TIIL' 
U^'ITivD  HTATKS  WAS  SOlJblLNJLV  A^D  UMV  J-.li5AL.LV  ^AUiiLN'OWI.- 
KDGSO  (A.D.  1783). 

PREUHIIHABY  OBSERVATION  ON  AMERICA. 

It  is  a  well  fonnded  opinion  that  America  was  known 
to  some  among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  particularly  tho 

Egyptians  and  Carthugiiiiiins.  Besides  the  mention 
made  by  Plato,  iu  his  dialogues,  and  tho  description 
ascribed  to  Solon,  of  the  great  island  Atlantis,  whose 
existence  and  identity  with  the  American  continent  may 
be  called  in  question  ;  there  is  in  Seneca's  Medeti  a  pas- 
sage showing  that  the  ancients  liad  truly  the  notion  of  an 
extensive  portion  of  the  worhl,  which  though  separated 
from  them  by  tb"  ocean,  might  be  discovered  in  after- 
times.*  Above  all,  a  very  ancient  author,  who  is  com- 
monly  su])posed  to  be  Aristotle,  expressly  affirms  that  the 
Carthaginians,  in  one  of  their  maritime  excursions,  dis- 
covered a  vast  and  beautiful  hind,  far  b(^vond  the  straits 
of  Ilerciilos  (Gibraltar),  bnt  that  the  senate,  for  fear  of 
dopopuhit iti2f  till'  repuhlir,  forbade  other  phip^  to  go 
thither,  aud  endeavored  to  suppress  the  notice  of  the  dis- 
covery, f 

Whatever  may  be  said  on  this  point,  the  ponnlation  of 
America  itself  and  its  tlosct-nt  from  llu*  inlialutants  of  the 


•  Vcniciit  Jtnnis  sopiila  .soris, 
Qnibiis  CM'eannsvinciila  rrriiin 
1  Txnt.  or  i Ulceus  put <*at  tr'Hii'^. 
T«'lhy»(jiie  novuti  iieU'^iat  t»rbt;.s, 

erlt  U»rriB  ultima  Tlmle.— J/<p<iiw,  Art  n. 

t  See,  on  this  intcroslin^r  subjoot,  rnin  rM.  HUt.voL  XXX.  pp.  142-1^. 
and  rnf.  pxiv.     Tt  of  the  Intmdticf.  tf>  thi-  ffisf'tvff  o/  ArrTrn'f^a  :  —n\so  Hihts 
Vengie  it"  Dnclot,  rol.  i,  Obxenati'-n^  i*i'etiwiii(iii'(^;  -\)T.  Wisom.in,  Z^c- 
ftirM  on  ih€  Connection  Between  Stitmr  and  Rceealed  Rcligiou,pp.  82-80. 
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oh\  world,  form  no  longer  a  difficulty  nmoiifr  learned  men, 
and  fire  satisf.u^tnrily  accounted  for  in  many  dilTereut  ways. 
The  lirst  is  tliut  of  a  ret?ular  and  bold  vovai^e  either  west* 
ward  from  the  coasts  of  Africa  through  tiie  Athintic, 
like  the  Carthaginians,  several  of  whom,  according  to 
the  aneient  author  just  (juoted,  remained  in  the  fertile 
ami  extensive  tN)untry  which  they  had  discovered — or 
from  the  northwest  of  Europe,  throuarh  (treenland — or 
from  the  eastern  rihores  of  Assia,  viz.  ,la])au,  by  tlie  long 
and  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  i^^hinds  in  the  Pacitio 
Ocean.  This  seems  particularly  to  have  been  the  course 
followed  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans ; 
for,  besides  the  wise  conjectures  of  Homius  in  his  work 
de  Origine  GenL  American,  and  the  solid  proofs  adduced 
by  Mr.  de  Guisgnes  in  the  History  of  the  Huns  and 
Jfesearehes  on  Chinese  Navigatimh ;  .there  exists  so 
striking  a  coincidence  of  monuments,  hieroglyphic 
figures,  strange  customs,  and  arbitrary  signs  for  the  com* 
putation  of  time,  between  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  on 
one  side,  and  the  Egyptians,  Thibetans  and  Moguls  on 
the  other,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  identi- 
cal origin  of  the  nations  of  both  continents,  and  the 
direction  taken  by  tlie  migratory  colonies  in  their  pas- 
sage from  one  country  to  the  other. 

A  still  easier  means  of  conimnnieaf  ion  between  the  two 
continents,  was  hy  l)oats  in  summer,  and  upon  the  ice  in 
winter,  the  narrow  strait  of  liehring,  which  separates 
^'orth  America  from  the  north-east  of  Asia.  That  this 
means  was  really  lesorted  to.  must  appear  evident  to  every 
one  from  the  innumeral)le  marks  of  resemblance  in  color, 
nize,  constitution,  manners,  etc.,  between  the  inhabitants 
of  tl»e  opposite  shores  of  North  America  and  Asia.  Not 
long  since,  two  learned  travellers,  Steller  and  Krachenin- 
nikow,  proved  tliis  iruth  to  a  hii^h  degree  of  certainty  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  History  of  Kamtschatka. 

Moreover,  strong  winds  and  tempests  have  been  also 
justly  reckoned  among  the  very  probable  oauses  of  the 
early  settlement  of  America,  particularly  of  the  eastem^ 
parts  of  South  America.  How  often,  during  the  course 
of  ages,  may  not  ships  have  been  surprised  by  storms,  and 
driven  from  the  coasts  of  Europe  or  Africa  to  the  Ameri- 
can  shores  ?  Nor  is  this  gratuitously  supposed  ;  it  seems 
rather  to  rest  on  well  authenticated  facts.  When 
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Alvarez  Cabral,  the  Portuguese  admiral,  was  ^^oiiig  from 
Purtuizal  to  the  East  JndieF,  in  the  year  looii.  his  fleet 
was  hurried  by  a  furious  tempest,  across  the  Atlantic,  to 
the  coasts  of  Brazil,  of  which  he  took  jios^c^^ion  in  the 

.  name  of  his  sovereign  ;  so  that  the  ]\ew  W  nrld  would 
have  become  known  in  consequence  of  this  uirident,  had 
it  Ji'it  been  discovered  eight  years  befofo  bv  the  genius  of 
Coiumbiis.  In  1731,  a  boat  carrying  ^ix  men  was  driven 
in  the  vsarne  direction  from  the  Canary  islands  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  (hiiuK  o  ;  the  men  were  still  alive, 
althouL''h  nearly  starved.  Is  it  not  reasonal)le  to  believe 
that  ^niiiLir  causes  may  have  ucca^siunuiiy  |>roduced  simi- 
lar eiTeets  in  preceding  ag('s  ? 

Thus  is  the  population  of  America  in  its  close  connec- 

•  tiou  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world,  easily  antl  in 
many  ways  explained.  But,  like  many  ancient  nations 
shortly  after  tne  deluge  most  of  the  American  tribes 
were,  at  the  time  of  their  discoYery,  totally  uncivilized., 
the  only  exception  found  by  the  Europeans  being  that  of 
the  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  and  even  this  Mexican 
and  Peruvian  civilixation  was,  in  several  respects,  very 
Imperfect,  nor  can  it  be  ttaced  farther  back  than  three  or 
four  centurieff.  Yet,  they  had  preserved  the  remem- 
brance of  some  religions  truths,  v.g.  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  of  a  deluge  which  destroyed  all  mankind, 
except  one  family  who  re  peopled  the  earth.  This  is  a 
new  evidence  of  the  identitv  of  origin  that  links  together 
all  the  branches  of  the  human  family,  and  of  their 
descent  from  one  common  stock,  as  the  Scripture  asserts 
(Acts,  xvii.  26; — Bom.  v  12,  etc.). 

BI8COTERT  OF  AHERICA— CHRISTOPHER 
COL.lJHB1J§.-A.D.  149SI-lMe. 

Christopher  Columbus. — The  great  man  whose  life 
connects  the  history  of  the  ancient  continent  with  that 
of  the  nev  ,  Christopher  Columbus,  was  born  of  a  wool- 
comber,  at  or  near  Genoa,  probably  between  1435  and 
145f).  From  his  childhood,  lie  manifested  a  ^;trong  incli- 
nation for  the  sea,  and,  m  soon  as  he  was  abb\  indulged 
it  by  takijig  part  in  the  nniritime  expedition:*  of  the 
Genoese  his  countrymen.  In  this  t^mplovnit  nt,  kis 
natural  genius  acquired  that  practical  knowledge  and 
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fertility  of  rosonroe,  that  iin<hinTited  resolution  and  visri- 
larit  self-conuii<;:id  for  whicli  hv  was  afterwards  so  remark- 
able. Success  increased  his  inclination  for  a  nautical 
career,  and  exislin;^  circumstances  gave  it  a  peculiar 
direction,  which  linaliy  led  to  the  discovery  of  America. 

Ahout  til  is  time  the  Portuguese  endeavored  to  find  out 
a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  coasting  aiou^  the 
shores  of  Africar.  Though  they  advanced  but  slowly^ 
their  attempts  and  their  discoveries  suggested  to  the 
mind  of  Columbus  a  still  bolder  idea:  the  study  of  both 
the  ancient  and  recent  geographical  maps,  together  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  led  him  to 
believe  that,  by  steering  directly  to  the  west,  across  the 
Atlantic,  one  might  easily  reach  the  Asiatic  continent* 
This  tlieory  included  indeed  a  partial  mistake,  in  as 
much  as  Columbus  had  not  formea  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  size  of  <nir  globe,  nor  of  the  distance  of  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Asia  from  the  west  of  Europe  ;  but  the  prin* 
cipal  idea  was  not,  on  that  account,  less  worthy  of  a  great 
and  mighty  pf(  nius* 

A  variety  of  circumstances  concurred  to  impress  his 
theory  more  and  more  upon  his  mind.  Keeds  of  an  extra* 
ordinary  size,  and  such  us  were  said  to  grow  only  in  India, 
floated  to  the  Azore  islands  from  the  west;  pieces  of  wood 
carved  in  an  unusual  manner,  and  trees  of  an  unknown 
species  had  been  lately  found  dritting  from  the  same 
(juarter;  above  all,  a  canoe,  di  iven  by  westerly  winds,  had 
been  seen  carrvini^  the  dead  bodies  of  two  men,  whose 
features  differed  from  those  of  ariy  known  race  of  people. 
These,  and  other  facts  of  a  like  nature,  confirmed  Colum- 
bus in  his  belief  in  the  existence  ot  undiscovered  lauds  in 
the  west. 

Ilavincr  tlius  formed  hi?  theory,  he  determined  to  carry 
it  himself  into  elTeet;  but  this  required  the  co-operation 
of  some  princely  power,  and  ('(dumbus  had  the  mortitica- 
tiun  of  seeinsr  his  admirable  plans  rejected,  with  more  or 
less  contempt,  by  the  republic  of  (lenua  and  by  the  court 
of  Portiisfal.  to  wliieh  he  successively  ap])lied.  i^en  in 
Spain,  where  he  met  wiih  a  reception  more  favorable  to 
his  views,  many  years  elapsed  in  a  course  of  fruitless 
negotiations  and  repeated  disappointments,  before  obtain- 
ing the -aid  so  earnestly  desired.  Indedd,  having  already 
despatched  his  brother  Bartholomew*  to  England,  he  him- 
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self  was  on  tlie  point  of  departin^:^  from  iSpain,  wlien,  at 
the  representations  of  .some  zchIous  juhI  iniluenlial  per- 
sons, L<al)flla  and  Ferdinand  at  lenirth  consented  to  fur- 
nish him  with  lliree  snuill  vessels,  and  ninriy  sailors,  who 
were  joined  by  several  private  adventnn  rs  and  servants, 
making  the  whole  nninber  about  ouu  hundred  ;ind  twenty 
persons.  It  was  with  this  weak  squadron,  that  Colunil>U!4 
undertook  to  brave  the  dangers  of  unknown  seas,  in  order 
to  execute  one  of  the  boldest  designs  ever  conceived. 

First  voyage  and  landing  on  Oct.  12. — On  the 
3d  ol  AngDBt  of  the  year  lAd2,  having,  with  his  officers 
and  crew,  prepared  himself  by  religious  exercises  for  the 
hazardous  undertaking,  he  sailed  from  the  harbor  of 
Palos  in  Andalusia,  under  the  royal  commission  which 
appointed  him  admiral  of  ^  the  new  seas,  and  viceroy  of 
the  lands  he  was  going  to  discover.  Ue  stopped  for  some 
weeks  at  the  Canary  islands,  to  repair  his  vessels  and 
refresh  their  crews,  and  then  steered  directly  west.  A 
gentle  breeze  blowing  from  the  east,  speedily  wafted  them 
over  a  tranquil  sea;  so  that  at  the  end  of  four  weeks* 
more,  they  nad  come  two  thousand  and  two  hundred 
miles.  No  land,  however,  yet  appeared;  and  Columbus 
had  often  to  struggle  against  the  murmurs  and  dismay  of 
his  companions,  who  loudly  insisted  on  abandoning  the 
voyage.  Some  even  carried  their  mutiny  so  far  as  to  pro* 
pose  in  their  meetiiiirs  to  throw  him  into  the  sea,  and 
spread  the  report  that  he  had  fallen  overboard  while 
observing  the  stars.  Columbus,  in  order  to  pacify  them, 
had  to  ii«e  consummate  prncUnre;  lie  assured  them  tliat 
they  won  Id  discover  the  land  witiiin  tiie  space  of  three 
days.  That  it  was  not  distant  he  know  from  many  cov- 
tain  signs:  e.g.  birds  and  fj.di  of  nuch  kinds  as  nt'\cr  l^o 
far  from  the  shore,  and  also  green  branches,  which  were 
seen  near  the  ves.^eLs  a.*^  thcv  advanc(»d.  The  three  tlavs 
had  not  elapsed,  before  land  was  descried:  and,  a  few 
honrs  after,  on  the  twelfth  of  Oetrdier,  the  <-vr\\>  disem- 
barked, to  the  very  great  surprise  of  ihe  harnde^is  nati\i's. 
The  country  thus  discovered  ua-  railed  by  its  iuhabiiants 
Guauahaniy  one  of  the  Ihilat uki  inlands. 

Discovery  of  Cuba  and  Hayti.— It  would  be  diflS- 
cult  to  conceive  the  respect  which  tlie  Spaniards  now 
manifested  for  the  ^reat  man  whom  they  so  lately  threat- 
ened with  deathj  uud  suli  mure  8o>  to  d<^scribe  the  feel- 
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insrs  of  Columbus  himself  at  the  sight  of  his  happy  dis- 
covery. As  a  nieiuoriui  of  the  termination  of  those  (hm- 
gers  from  wliich  he  had  been  rescued,  he  gave  the  ishmd 
the  name  of  San- Salvador ^  and  took  possession  of  it  for 
the  Castilian  sovereigns.  Then  again  putting  to  sea,  he 
discovered  Cuba,  and  shortly  after  anotuer  extensive  and 
beautiful  island  called  Hayii,  an  Indian  name  it  has 
resamed  in  these  latter  times,  after  having  been  sooces- 
fiively  called  Hispaniola  and  Sa^Dominyo,  Everywhere, 
a  fertile  soil  exhibited  to  the  sight  of  the  Spaniards  pro* 
dnctions  and  animals  unknown  in  Europe.  In  some 
places,  gold  was  so  abundant,  that  valuable  pieces  of  it 
were  easily  obtained  for  little  mirrors,  small  bells,  and 
other  trifles  given  in  exchange,  the  simple  and  artless 
natives  setting  little  value  on  that  metal  so  much  prized 
by  other  nations.  Struck  with  astonishment  at  the  dress, 
color  and  arms  of  the  Spaniards,  they  took  these  new 
guests  for  so  many  supernatural  beings  descended  from 
the  sky,  and  accordingly  received  them  with  all  imagina- 
•ble  kindness  and  respect.  As  Columbus  always  sunposed 
that  their  country  was  the  extremity  of  Eastern  India,  he 
gave  them  the  name  of  Indians;  an  appellation  which, 
notwitiistanding  the  subsequent  acknowledgment  of  the 
mistake,  the  al^rigines  of  the  new  world  have  to  this  day 
retainf 

Return  to  Europe. — Colinnhns  now  thought  of 
returning  to  Spain,  thai  he  might  be  the  first  to  impart 
to  the  sovereigns  the  news  of  his  success  and  discoveries. 
One  of  his  vessels  having  run  aground,  he  used  the 
remains  of  the  wrcek,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  to 
])iiild  a  fort  upon  the  shores  of  Ilayti.  and  leaving  in  it 
forty  of  his  companions,  sailed  for  Kurojie  in  January, 
14l>;5.  In  the  miildle  of  the  ocean  the  two  remaining  ves- 
sels were  assailed  i»y  so  furions  a  tempest,  thai  Columbus, 
abandoning  all  lio[)e,  wrote  a  hasty  ae(VMint  of  liis  voyage, 
and,  havinir  sni'rounded  the  paix?r  with  a  waxed  clotli, 
put  the  whole  'u\  a  cask,  which  he  tlii*ew  into  the  sea,  hop- 
ing that  the  wavcrf  nii;.^ht  carry  it  to  the  hind.  Happily, 
this  precaution  proved  unneeessary,  the  storm  abated, 
and,  on  the  fifteenth  of  March,  Columbus  triumnhantly 
entered  the  harbor  of  Palos^  from  which  he  haa  Bailed 
about  seven  months  before. 

Columbus  and  the  egg.— The  fortunate  admiral  pro* 
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ceeded  bj  land  to  t lie  Spanish  court,  then  at  Barcelona; 
and,  as  a  specimen  of  iiis  important  discoveries^  offered  to 
Isabella  and  Ferdinand  a  variety  of  golden  ornaments  and 
productions  of  the  new  world.  The  sovereigns,  in  re- 
turn, gave  him  every  mark  of  regard  and  esteem,  and 
confirmed  his  title  of  admiral  and  viceroy.  Following 
their  example,  the  courtiers  and  lord.-j  vied  with  each 
other  in  be:>towing  upon  liiin  prnofs  of  personal  consider- 
ation. Ab.  however,  there  are  iu"\or  wanting  nu-an  char- 
acters, jealous  of  the  roiMilatiun  *>(  others,  some  persons 
of  this  description  publicly  told  him  that,  after  ail,  he 
had  not  !fiu<  h  reason  to  glory  in  tlie  disrovery  of  Amer- 
ica, some  liule  share  of  courage  and  a  fortunate  chance 
having  been  sulVieient  to  bring  the  attempt  to  a  pnccessful 
issue.  Colunihns  made  no  direct  rej>ly,  hui.  taking  an 
egg,  invited  tlie  company  to  make  it  stand  upon  one  end. 
As  no  one  could  do  this,  he  struck  the  egg  upon  the 
tal)le,  no  iis  to  break  the  end,  and  left  it  standing  un  the 
broken  part,  .sliowini^,  in  this  simple  and  pleasant  man- 
ner, that  the  most  {)er}tlexing  things  may  become  the 
easiest  to  be  dune  when  we  are  once  shown  the  way,  but 
not  before  ;  and  that  such  was  exactly  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  the  attempt  of  going  in  search  of  unknown  lands. 

Bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  establishing  a  line 
of  partition. — ^Tlie  tidings  of  the  great  discovery  made 
bj  Columbus  rapidly  spread  tbrougiiout  Europe,  filling 
every  one  with  astonishment,  and  arousing  among  the 
nations  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  discovery.  The  Span- 
ish sovereigns  lost  no  time  in  taking  means  to  secure 
their  new  acquisitions.  A  bull  was  ootained  from  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  granting  them  all  the  laud  that  had  been 
or  might  be  discovered  in  Western  India*  under  the  con- 
dition of  planting  and  propagating  the  Catliolic  faith 
among  the  inhabitants.  But.  lest  tiie  discoveries  of  the 
Spaniards  should  interfere  with  those  of  the  Portuguese, 
which  haddikewise  been  sec  n red  by  a  papa)  bull,  an  ideal 
line  was  drawn,  by  order  of  the  poj>e.  from  the  northern 
to  the  southern  pn1o,  a  hundred  degrees  west  of  the 
Azores.  All  land  didcovered  to  the  west  of  this  line  was 
conceded  to  the  crown  of  Spain;  all  discovered  in  the 
opposite  direction  was  to  belong  to  Portugal.* 
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Second  voyage  of  Columbus  Sept.  25»  1403,— In 

the  meantime,  great  exertions  were  made  in  the  Spanish 

ports  to  fit  out  a  second  expeditio?i  up  !!  a  larger  scale. 
Jt  consisted  of  seventeen  ships,  and  about  iifteeu  huntlred 
persons,  among  whom  were  laborers  and  artisans  of  all 
KiiKl>?  intended  for  the  projected  colony,  and  twelve 
clergymen  who  went  to  impart  religious  instruction  to 
the  natives.  With  tiiese,  Columbus  s^ailed  from  Cadiz  on 
the  tweniy-fifth  of  SeptenilKT.  I  VX),  and  had  a  favorahle 
passage  to  liayti;  but  his  disappoiiilineiU  was  very  ureat 
at  fnuiini;  tliere  neither  the  fort  which  he  had  built,  nor 
the  fortv  nien  whom  he  ha«i  left  for  its  defence.  Duriiitj 
his  absence,  their  tyrannical  and  oppressive  (  (uiduct  ]>ro- 
vok(»d  the  hostility  of  the  Indian  population,  who  slew 
them  and  utterly  demolished  their  fortress. 

The  return  of  Colurnhiis,  his  authority,  liis  prudence 
and  muderatinn,  might  have  restored  t ran^juillity  in  the 
island;  unfortunately  the  excellent  views  which  he  enter- 
tained, instead  of  being  seconded  by  the  zeal,  were  fre- 
quently opposed  by  the  avarice,  ambition  ami  depravity 
of  many  of  his  new  companions.  In  spite  of  his  elTorts. 
of  the  orders  of  the  sovereigTis,  and  of  tlie  remonstrances 
of  zealous  clergymen,  the  Indians  were  cruelly  oppressed; 
and  the  numbers  of  that  unfortunate  race  daily  decreased, 
from  war,  starvation,  and  iil-treatment. 
Finding  himself  invohed  in  difficulties,  Columbus 


dispelled  the  clouds  which  envy  and  calumny  had  thrown 
round  his  conduct  and  administration;  but  he  now  saw 
how  much  more  he  would  have  afterwards  to  endure  from 

his  enemies. 

Third  voyage  of  Columbus. — It  wjis  only  after  two 
years  of  fresh  disappointments  and  tedious  waiting,  that 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  squadron  of  six  vessels  for  a 
new  Toyage.  For  various  reasons,  he  was  induced  to 
steer  more  to  the  south  than  lie  had  ever  done  before. 
This  course  led  liiin  to  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Ori- 
noco, where  he  for  the  lirsf  time  beheld  the  continent,  on 
the  first  of  August  (a.d.  14'.^s^;  a  most  interesting  discov- 
ery, of  the  importance  of  which  Columbus  himself  was 
little  aware  at  the  time.  The  continual  dangers  which  he 
had  to  encounter  in  those  unknown  sens,  together  with  a 
variety  of  other  incidents,  obliged  him  to  hasten  his 


returned 


His  arrival  at  court  easily 
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retarn  to  Hispaniola,  where  he  hoped  to  enjoy  the  rest  he 
so  much  needed,  hefore  pursuing  the  great  work  of  ex- 
ploring the  continent. 

Columbus  sent  in  chains  to  Spain. — But,  while 
the  admiral  was  thus  undergoiug  all  kinds  of  hardships 
for  the  service  of  Spain,  the  party  of  his  enemies  obtained 
the  ascemleucy  at  court.  Their  charges  against  his 
administration  were  so  frequent,  so  artful  and  so  numer- 
ons,  tliat  the  {Spanish  sovereigns  thought  it  proper  to 
despatch  a  commissioner  to  llispaniola  fur  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  real  state  of  alTairs.  This  commissioner 
was  Francisco  de  Bobadilla,  an  intelligent,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  passiojiate  iiiaii.  After  his  arrival  at  Saii- 
Doniiiii^^o,  ho  a<  te<l  with  such  i:;ri'at  partiality,  that,  while 
he  rea(lily  listened  to  tlic  accusations  of  the  rabble  against 
Columbus,  he  refused  to  }\r:\v  liis  (hfrnee,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  send  him  lu  chains  to  Europe  (a.d. 
1500). 

In  the  midst  of  tlie  ontrniroous  injuries  thus  heaped 
npon  him,  Coluiubas  disphiyed  surpri8ing  magnanimity. 
When  the  vessel  on  which  he  embaiked,  put  to  tea,  tlie 
captain,  who  was  a  man  of  feeling,  ^vi^hed  to  take  oil  the 
fetters  of  the  unfortunate  admiral;  but  he  never  would 
consent  to  it,  and  protested  tliat  h»'  was  resolved  to  wear 
them  until  they  should  be  reniu\  t  d  l)y  the  exi)ress  com- 
mand of  his  sovereigns.  It  is  said  that  he  ever  after  kept 
those  chains  hanging  in  liis  room,  and  gave  orders  that 
they  should  be  buried  with  him,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
iiiffratitnde  of  the  world  for  eminent  services. 

The  arrival  of  Columbus  as  a  prisoner  and  a  criminal^ 
caused  throughout  Spain  a  general  hurst  of  indignation 
against  his  enemies.  The  king  and  queen  disavowed  the 
proceedings  of  Bohadilla,  as  contrary  to  his  instractions ; 
they  consoled  the  admiral  by  a  most  gracious  reception^ 
and  promised  to  reinstate  him  in  all  his  priTiIeges  and 
dignities.  This,  howcTer,  owing  both  to  the  untimely 
death  of  Isabella,  and  to  the  procrastinating  policy  of 
terdinand^  never  was  effected.  After  all,  seldsh  and 
mercenary  considerations  had  but  little  weight  with 
Columbus ;  nor  could  obstacles  abate  his  zeal  for  useful 
discoveries. 

Fourth  and  last  voyage  of  Columbus,  May  xi,. 
1502.**Having  obtained  after  some  delay>  a  few  vessels  he 
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sailed  once  more  from  Cadiz,  in  the  sprinof  of  1502,  accom- 
panied by  lii^  youngest  sou  Feruaudo,  who  alterwards 
wrote  his  father '«  life. 

Never  had  the  admiral  to  suffer  so  much  m  in  this  his 
fourth  and  last  voyage;  yet  never  did  he  evince  more 
woud^'rful  ])resence  of  mind  or  greater  resources  of  genius. 
This  appeared  chieJly  in  the  following  occurrence.  After 
a  h:>ng  and  perilous  cruise  on  the  boisterous  seas  near  the 
isthmus  of  Panama,  the  shattered  state  af  his  ressels 
obliged  him^  on  his  return,  to  run  them  ashore  on  the 
coast  of  Jamaica,  and  to  remain  there  for  several  months. 
At  first,  the  Indians  were  eager  to  supply  the  Spaniards 
with  provisions,  which  they  exchanged  for  trifling  objects; 
gradually  their  interest  al»ated  and  their  useful  visits  be- 
came less  and  less  frequent.  The  scarcity  dail^  increased 
in  the  little  cani]);  and  all  began  to  entertain  horrible 
apprehensions  of  famine,  when  a  most  happy  idea  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  mind  of  Columbus. 

From  his  knowledge  of  astronomy,  he  ascertained  that 
there  would  be,  in  three  days,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moOn. 
lie  therefore  summoned  tlio  principal  caciques  (Indian 
chieftains)  to  a  conference,  appointing  for  it  the  day  of 
the  eclipse.  When  nil  w  ere  assembled,  he  first  re]»roHched 
them,  throiiirli  his  interpreter,  with  their  iiihuman  insen- 
sibility, and  threatened  thern  with  the  vensreance  of  the 
Gotl  of  liea\en,  whom  the  Spaniards  adored:  as  a  tokei\ 
of  this  impending  vengeance,  the  moon,  he  said,  would 
refuse  its  light  to  lliem  on  that  very  night.  In  fact,  the 
e(  lipse  commenced  a  few  hours  after,  and  struck  terror 
and  dismay  into  the  licurts  of  the  Indians.  Tliey  fell  a'c 
the  feet  of  Columbus,  and  entreated  him  to  ask  pardon 
-  for  them  of  the  God  of  heaven,  assuring  him  that  they 
would  henceforth  bring  to  the  Spaniards  whatever  should 
be  required.  He  feigned  to  vield  with  reluctance  to  their 
request,  and  shutting  himself  up  for  some  moments  in  his 
cabin,  came  out  to  them  again,  and  said,  that,  under  the 
strict  condition  of  their  future  fidelity  to  their  promises^ 
he  had  obtained  their  pardon  from  the  Almighty;  in  si^ 
of  which  they  would  presently  behold  the  light  of  the 
moon. 

The  admiral,  before  speaking  thus  to  them,  had  waited 
for  the  opportune  moment  when  the  ecljrpie  was  about  to 
terminate.    The  moon  \)e^n  to  appear,  and  soon  recov* 
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all  its  brilliancy,  to  the  inconceivable  joy  of  the 
Indians,  who  were  scarcely  able,  from  excess  of  astonish- 
ment, to  testify  their  acimii  ation,  reverence,  and  gratiuido 
for  Columbus.  They  hastened  to  propitiate  him  with 
gifts,  and,  from  that  time  forward,  not  only  supplied  the 
Spaniards  with  abundance  of  provisions,  but  carefnlly 
sloided  firing  tbem  tU  least  olOFence.  At  lust,  two  ve^ 
sels  arriving  from  Hispaniola,  delivered  the  admiral  with 
his  companions  from  tnis  perilous  kind  of  exile,  and  con* 
veyed  them  to  a  safer  place.  As  soon  as  the  state  of  his 
affairs  permitted,  he  re-cmbarked  for  Spain,  which,  after 
a  passage  marked  by  new  adventures,  he  reached  on  the 
7tn  of  November  of  the  year  1504,  with  a  constitution 
shattered  by  so  many  anxieties^  hardships,  and  suffer- 
ings. 

Columbus*  death.-— About  this  time,  Columbus  lost 

his  constant  protectress.  Queen  Isabella,  and,  with  her, 
ev  'iy  well-founded  hope  of  ever  being  reinstated  in  his 
former  diLTiiities.  It  was  in  v?!in  t!i;it  lie  had  more  and 
more  deserved  the  gratitude  ot  the  cnurt  by  new  services 
and  discoveries;  in  vain  too,  that  he  urgt-d  the  fn'.filr  r nt 
of  the  royal  promise;  the  politic  Ferdinand  always  de- 
ferred, under  various  pretences,  till  the  admiral,  who  had 
been  ill  ever  since  his  return,  died  at  Valladolid,  at  the 
a^e  of  about  sixty-five  (a.d.  l.')iir,x  His  last  sulTerings 
wore  sanctified  by  his  usual  resignation,  his  last  mo- 
ment devoted  to  all  the  pious  practices  of  religion,  and  his 
last  words,  those  of  the  Royal  Propliet,  Info  thy  hands, 
O  Lord,  J  commend  my  sjnriL — Psalm  xxx,  6. 

What  has  been  already  said  of  Columbus,  clearly  shows 
that  he  possessed  all  the  characteristics  of  a  truly  gi  eat 
man — noble  soul,  a  vast  genius  for  discovery,  and  a 
surprising  sagacity  in  finding  out  expedients  and  re- 
sources in  the  greatest  dangers.  His  piety  was  genuine 
and  fervent;  his  heart,  benevolent  and  generous;  and  his 
condiT  t,  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  his  heart.  Jn- 
stead  of  ravaging  the  newly  found  countries,  like  many 
of  his  contemporary  discoverer-,  who  were  intent  only  on 
immediate  ^ain,  he  sought  to  colonize  and  cultivate 
them,  to  civilize  the  natives,  and  subject  everything  to 
the  control  of  law.  order  and  religion.  If  the  tioble  at- 
tempt failed,  tlie  whole  history  of  this  great  man  proves 
that  the  failure  cannot  be  laid  to  his  charge. 
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Voyage  of  Amerigpo  Vespucci. — ^When  Colambng, 
by  his  deaths  ceased  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish 
coart,  ffreat  honors  were  paid  to  his  memory;  yet,  he 
never  obtained  the  recompense  which  he  had  best  de- 
served, that  of  giving  his  name  to  the  Now  World,  His 
inst  claims  were  defeated,  in  this  particular,  by  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  a  native  of  Florcncie,  who  in  1401)  visited  the 
same  coast  of  Paria  which  Colinnbus  had  discovered  in 
1408.  and  publisliing  :in  account  of  the  important  fact, 
as  if  he  had  first  of  all  discovered  the  continent,  caused  it 
to  be  called  America.  Uut  even  admitting  the  merits  of 
Vespucci,  he  cannot  claim  the  honor  of  the  discovery; 
to  him  alone  it  belongs,  who  was  tlic  first  to  conceive, 
mature  and  execute  the  bold  design  of  crossing  an  un- 
known ocean  in  search  of  a  New  World. 


PORTUGUESE  SETTI.E^EKTl»  Ui  ASIA. 

— A.D.  1497-i;>15. 

Voyage  of  Sebastian  Cabot— Discovery  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Vasco  de  Gama  in  1498. — 
Numerous  expeditions  followtMl  the  entcrjiriso  of  ('(»lum- 
h\\^.  Most  of  them  started  from  the  harlMH-s  of  Spain, 
and  were  rondurtfd  by  S})anish  ad\ ♦MiiurtTS  eager  to 
enrich  or  distinguish  themselves  by  new  and  imjmrtant 
discoveries:  but  others  were  also  undertaken  by  other 
nations.  About  the  same  time  that  C'ohunbus  and  Ves- 
l)ucci  saw  Terra  Fir  ma  in  the  south,  the  celebrated  nav- 
icrator,  Sebastian  Cabot,  sailing  in  the  service  4)f  Ib  iiry 
Vll.,  king  of  Knglaiid,  discovered  and  explored  the  C(»a.-ts 
of  the  northern  continent  of  Amerieu.  Nut  lun^  after, 
Canada  and  the  river  St.  Lawerenee  were  visited  by 
James  Cartier  and  other  French  seamen;  but  the  Port  11- 
,  guese,  by  following  a  different  direction,  did  something 
still  more  remarkable.  In  1497,  Vasco  de  Qama«  sent  by 
Don  Emmanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  succeeded  in  doubling 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope^  and  after  a  voyage  of  thirteen 
months  arrived  at  the  fertile  shores  of  East  India.  Dur« 
ing  the  ensuing  years,  the  Portuguese  made>  throughout 
that  extensive  country,  acquisitions  and  settlements  nearly 
e(iual  in  value  to  those  of  the  Spaniards  iu  the  New 
W^orld. 


POUTUGUESE  SETTLEMENTS. 


The  East  Indies  had  alvajs  held  a  conspicuous  rank  . 
amonff  the  states  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  had  been 
looked  upon»  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Assyrians, 
Persians,  and  Greeks,  as  an  important  and  desirable  coun- 
try. At  later  periods,  India  suttercd  from  frequent  revo* 
lutions,  and  was  exposed  to  frightful  cahmiiiics  from  the 
incursions  of  the  Saracen,  Tartar,  and  Mogul  conquerors. 
Towartia  the  epoch  which  now  occupies  our  attention, 
and  during  the  two  following  centuries,  it  foniprised 
many  independent  states,  the  mo.st  })owerful  of  which, 
and  probably  the  most  oi)ulent  in  the  world  was  the 
empire  of  llindostan,  abounding  in  pearls,  gold,  and  sil- 
ver, and  enriched  both  by  its  commerce  and  tiie  produc- 
tions of  tlie  soil. 

Greater  re.^ishiTif^e  was  made  hy  the  Indian?  of  Asia 
than  by  tho^m  uf  A  merit  a  to  their  European  aggresvsors. 
It  wa^  on}y  after  niu<  h  toil  and  ]ia!d<hip,  after  many 
stnigglcs,  battles  and  persevering  etloru  under  the  cnm- 
niaiid  of  intrepid  leaders,  Gania,  Cabral.  Pachecu,  and 
Albiujuerque,  that  the  PortuL;uese  were  enabled  to  estab- 
lish settlements  all  along  the  Indian  Goast,  at  (ioa. 
Cochin,  Malacca,  etc..  and  in  various  Islands  of  the 
Southern  ocean.  Nor  did  their  sway  in  these  countries 
last  long,  most  of  their  Asiatic  possessions  being  soon 
wrested  from  them  by  the  Dutch  and  English,  in  the 
coarse  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Portuguese  had  also  extended  their  commercial 
relations  to  the  eastern  extremities  of  Asia,  as  far  as 
China  and  Japan.  These  countries  although  hitherto 
little  known  to  the  nations  of  Kuropc,  were  ancient  and 
flourishing  empires.  The  Chinese  particularly  claim  a 
very  high  autiquitv,  their  nation  having  been  founded 
about  two  thousand  years  before  the  coming  (  f  our  Lord, 
and  governed  since  that  remote  period  by  two  humlred 
:nl  forty  emperors,  of  twenty-two  dilTerent  families. 
»Sull  their  hi-tory,  with  respect  to  the  ages  preceding  the 
epoch  of  tiitiir  great  legislaN>r  Confucius  (towards  the 
year  oOO  u.r.V      iuvolvfd  in  oliseurity. 

China  is  the  most  pt»pulous  empire  in  the  world,  con- 
taining nearly  three  hundird  millions  of  inhabitants,  aiul 
sevural  citii'S,  if  not  superior,  at  least  ecpnd  in  extent  to 
tije  largest  among  the  European  and  Anii'i  ican 'cities. 
Tiic  established  religion  i&  a  mixture  of  theism  and  idoia- 
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try ;  there  ure  Jilso  M^iiiuTiu  tuus  and  Jews,  tliough  in 
small  numbers,  lii  the  ^eveiiLucnlh  ci^ntiirv.  Christianitv 
obtiiincd  numerous  proselytes  among  the  Chinese,  under 
their  celebrated  emperor  Kaug-hi  ;  but  since  that  time, 
the  Christians  hare  been  always  harassed  and  persecuted 
with  more  or  less  l  igor. 

The  northern  frontier  of  this  extensive  region  Is  pro- 
tected  by  a  wail  twenty-four  feet  high,  thirty  or  forty 
feet  thick,  and  fifteen  hundred  miles  long,  crossing  not 
only  valleys  and  monntains^  but  even  rivers^  over  which 
it  passes  in  the  form  of  bridges.  Its  gates  and  towers  are 
almost  every  where  of  a  colossal  size,  and  defended  by 
nnmerous  troops.  It  was  built  two  thousand  years  ago, 
as  a  defence  against  the  Tartars,  whom  it  did  not  how- 
ever prevent  from  twice  invading  and  subdninjof  China, 
first  under  Genghis-Kan  and  his  sons,  and  again  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

The  Chinese  are  generally  witty  and  polite,  intelligent 
and  industrious,  but  only  to  a  certain  degree ;  and  they 
are  vain-glorious,  self-conceited,  and  excessively  prepos- 
sessed in  favor  of  their  nation.  Although  great  lovers  of 
architecture,  mechanics,  paint inir.  astronomy,  natural 
philosophy,  etc.,  they  advance  but  little  in  these  various 
dcpartin<^uf of  the  arts  and  seicncoR.  They  could  not 
conceal  their  surprise  and  jealousy,  \rhen  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries appeared  two  hundred  years  ago  in  Cliina,  at 
seeiuiX  these  foreitrTUTs  much  more  versed  than  them- 
selves  in  all  the  luaiedie^  of  niathernaties  and  natural  his- 
tory. Even  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass, of  printinir,  of  crunpowder  and  artillery,  whieh  they 
seem  to  have  pusse-sed  before  our  European  ancestors,  has 
been  always  comparatively  imperfect.  Their  armies, 
liowevcr  numerous,  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  a  mili- 
tary foree,  or  their  vessels  tlnit  of  a  navy  ;  while,  in 
point  of  morality,  their  inlimn.m  treatment  of  infan;:-, 
their  injustice  tuwaids  foreigners,  their  ])ride,  ai»d  other 
vices,  ])lace  them  far  below  most  other  nations. 

During  the  iirst  half  of  the  present  century  the  o})iiim 
traffic  between  India  and  China  grew  into  gigantic  pro- 
portions, and  became  an  important  source  of  wealth  to 
the  British  mert;hant8,  and  of  revenue  to  the  Indian 
government. 

The  (Munesc  government,  however,  awake  to  the  enor* 
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moiis  evils  of  the  growinir  use  of  the  narcotic,  foiltatlo 
the  importation  of  the  iig  ;  but  tbo  l>ritis}i  mcrr iKiiits, 
notwithstandiiiir  the  imperial  proliibit ion,  pcisistcd  iu 
the  trade.  Finally,  the  governniont  .<eized  and  dt\stn>yed 
all  the  opium  stored  in  the  waiehonses  of  the  British 
traders  at  Canton.  This  act,  together  with  "out- 
rages," led  to  a  dechiration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land. British  troops  now  took  possession  of  Canton  and 
the  Chinese  gOTemment,  whose  troops  were  as  helpless  as 
children  before  European  soldiers,  was  soon  forced  to 
affree  to  the  treaty  of  Nanking,  by  which  the  island  of 
Hong-Kong  was  ceded  to  the  English,  several  important 
ports  were  opened  to  British  traders,  and  the  perpetua- 
tioQ  of  the  nefarious  traffic  in  opium  was  secured.  The 
treaty  also  provided  for  the  payment  by  the  Chinese  of 
an  indemnity  of  abont  $20,000,000.  to  cover  the  loss  sus- 
tained  by  the  British  merchants  in  the  destruction  of 
their  opium,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Japan  is  likewise  a  civilized  and  mighty  empire*  con- 
sisting of  many  islands,  notfarfiom  the  eastern  part  of 
Asia.  The  revenue  and  forces  of  the  empire  are  immense, 
the  former  being,  it  i?  f^aid,  nearly  two  hundred  millions 
of  doUais,  the  latter  amounting,  on  a  war  footiuLS  to  four 
hundred  thousand  iTifantrv  and  sixtv  thousand  cavalrv. 
The  government  is  absolute  and  (U-spotie,  but  has  been 
modified  greatly  by  the  advance  of  civilization  within  the 
last  decade  or  two. 

St.  Francis  Xavier  in  Japan. — Towards  tlic  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  St.  Francis  Xavicn*  ami  other 
zealous  missionaries  jireached  the  gospel  in  Japan  with 
such  wonderful  success,  that,  half  a  century  later  (in 
1605),  it  contained  no  less  than  eighteen  hundred  thou- 
sand Christians.    Unfortunately,  at  that  time^  powerful 


trioas  portion  of  the  Church,  and  succeeded  in  the  im- 
pions  attempt.  A  dreadful  peraecntion  arose,  which  shed 
torrents  of  Christian  blood  in  various  proTinces  of  the 
empire ;  nor  did  it  cease  until  there  remained  no  more 
victims  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  sword  of  the  persecutors. 
From  that  epoch,  up  to  the  year  ISy^,  Japan  remained 
closed  against  foreigners,  and  the  Dutch  were  the  only 
Europeans  admitted  into  one  of  its  harbors  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade. 


undertook  to  destroy  this  illus- 
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DECM^VE    OV    THE    ITALIAN  REPIIBI^ICS.-' 
WAUS»   FOK   THE    IH»!!>lSESiMOi\   OF  ITAL.1.— 

The  Italian  Re{>ublics. — The  discoTery  of  America 
and  of  the  piissage  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  while  it 
proved  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
naturally  occasioned  the  decline  of  the  Italian  republics. 
Up  to  this  period,  foreign  commerce  had  been  mofitljr  in 
the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  Genoese,  and  other  maritime 
nations  of  Italy,  who,  from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
and  Mediterranean  seas,  commQni(3ated  with  the  Ked  sea 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  thus  could  carry  on 
trade  with  all  the  nations  of  the  East.  The  two  great 
events  just  mentioned  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  ide:is, 
projects  and  cf)mmoroe  of  tlie  Earopean  nation^:  iinl 
Voiuce,  with  the  other  comninnM  il  states  of  the  penin- 
siihi,  saw  her  tr.iHi;^  decline  in  proportion  as  Portn^nl  and 
iSpiin  inorcM^^  1  \n  \ve:ilth  and  prnvor. 

War  about  ths  Kingdom  of  Naples. — AnoUu  rand 
a  still  heavier  cu!;i:nity  t h;it  a.iiicted  Italy  at  this  period, 
was  the  ahno.«t  iiiiiiitLMTui)t<';l  series  of  bloody  wars  in 
which  it  was  involved  duritig  a  great  iiuinbtT  of  years. 
The  chief  ciii^^e  wa^  a  dis})utf'  for  possession  of  tiie  kinL''- 
don   of   Naples.    Sincu  it  bad  been    under  the 

prifK^e-?  of  the  housj  of  Arragon;  but  the  French  mon- 
arclis  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  at  tlnit  beautiful  country, 
which  ha:l  on  :o  belonged  to  princes  of  their  family. 
King  Charles  the  successor  of  Louis  XI.  whose 

wliole  reign  h:i;l  been  spent  in  eu*U;uvoring  to  weaken  the 
})  )wer  of  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  undertook  to 
rei!  iMfpier  Naples  in  H'J-t.  lie  executed  his  design  iii 
the  bjgiunin^  of  the  following  year,  but  soon  lost  all  his 
con  piests.  The  Italian  princes  had  now  united  against 
him,  and,  although  he  defeated  them  in  the  battle  of 
Fornovo,  he  was  merely  enabled  by  the  victory  to  save  the 
re  nuns  of  his  army,  and  return  without  further  obstacle 
to  France. 

Second  expedition. — second  expedition  for  the 
same  pur^tose  took  place  in  1501,  under  Louis  XIL.  suc- 
cessor of  Chai*les  \  III.   It  was  similar  in  circumstances 
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and  results  to  the  lirst:  greut  success  in  the  beginnincr, 
folluwcil  by  great  disasters  in  the  end;  at  tir.^t,  re]>cated 
advantages  obtained  over  the  Neapolitan  army  by  the 
French  troops,  and  afterwards  their  own  signal  defeais 
at  Cerignola,  Garigliano,  etc.,  by  the  Spanisli  coni- 
mander^  Gouzales  of  Cordova,  suniamed  the  great  ycncral, 
A  treaty  almost  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  Spain,  was 
then  eoncliided  between  the  rival  powers,  and  terminated 
these  contests  for  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  League  of  Cambray. — But  there  were  not  want- 
ing other  motives  or  pretences  for  renewing  the  Avar. 
In  1508,  a  powerful  league  was  formed  at  Cambray  be- 
tween the  emperor  of  Ciermany,  the  kings  of  France  and 
Arragon,  and  some  other  sovereigns,  against  the  republic 
of  Venice,  whose  pretensions  and  conquests  had  provoked 
their  auger,  or  awakened  their  jealousy.  None  of  the 
confederates  acted  with  as  much  vigor  ns' Louis  XJI.,  and 
none  derived  less  advantage  from  the  dcfcnt  of  tlic 
Venetians.  His  very  exploits  and  his  brilliant  victory  at 
Agnadel  (a.d.  l^ro),  hiivinpf  soon  rendered  hiiii  an  object 
o£  alarm  t<j  the  other  ])riiueR,  the  leMirno  turned  against 
him:  and  the  French,  notwith.stan(iijiLr  llieir  new  and 
bloody  victory  at  liavenna,  where  tliey  lost  their  young 
heroic  leader,  the  duke  of  Nemours  (a.d.  ibit),  were 
again  expelled  from  Italy. 

France  itself  was  invaded,  on  one  si<]e  by  the  8wiss, 
who.  having  defeated  the  duke  of  l^a  l^renioik',  at 
Nuvara,  a<lvaTice»l  into  r>ur;::undy  as  far  as  Dijon:  on  the 
other,  by  the  emperor  MaAimiiiun  and  Henry  VIII.,  king 
of  England,  whose  combined  armies  gained  the  battle  of 
Guingarap,  also  called  the  bat  fie  of  .^jnir.^,  because  in  it 
the  French  cavalry  used  their  bpnrs  more  than  their 
weapons.  Moreover  the  king  of  Scotland,  James  IV., 
an  ally  of  France,  was  also  defeated  by  the  English  at 
Flodden-field,  where  he  lost  his  life  in  the  conflict  (a.d. 
1513).  The  conquerors  however  made  but  little  prog- 
ress, and  Louis  happily  succeeded  in  obtainiji^r  truce, 
which  afforded  him  some  respite.  He  died  at  this  junct- 
ure, without  male  issue,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
by  his  cousin,  the  earl  of  Angouleme,  who  took  the  name 
of  Francis  I. 

Francis  I.,  1515-1547. — This  new  monarch,  bcin:!  in 
the  flower  ol  his  age,  resolved  to  carry  on  tho  war  with 
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greater  vi^nr.  lie  therefore  crossed  the  Alps  at  the  liead 
of  a  galliiiit  army,  and  pressed  forward  lill  he  Wiis  at- 
tacked by  the  Swiss  near  Marignan,  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
teiiihiT,  l.")ir>.  These  brave  highlanders  had  neither 
cavalry  uor  artillery,  vet  thev  fou^'ht  witli  the  most  un- 
daunted  courage.  Notwithstanding  the  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter which  the  cannon  made  among  them,  tlie}'  repeatedly 
renewed  the  charge,  and  several  times  were  on  the  point 
of  breakinG:  throu^^h  the  French  line.  It  was  only  after 
a  furious  engagement  of  two  days,  and  the  slaughter  of 
several  thousaiuis  of  tliem,  that  the  survivors  retired 
from  the  field.  A  French  general,  the  marshal  of 
Trivalco,  who  had  been  present  at  seventeen  other  bat- 
tles, said  that  none  of  them,  for  the  obstinate  valor  dis- 
played on  both  sides,  could  be  compared  with  that  of 
Marignan.  He  consequently  called  it  the  hatile  of  giants, 
by  which  name  it  is  kuoirn  in  history. 

Francis  I.  displayed  on  that  trying  occasion  rare  cour- 
age. He  met  the  most  vigorous  charges  made  by  the 
Swlss^  without  ever  losing,  in  the  long  conflict,  his  pree* 
ence  of  mind,  or  his  conndence  of  success.  At  last,  the 
timely  arrival  of  the  Venetians,  his  allies,  under  the 
command  of  their  celebrated  general  Alviano,  entirely 
turned  the  tide  in  his  favor. 

Great  were  the  fruits  of  this  splendid  victory  for 
France.  vSome  of  her  opponents  presently  desisted  from 
further  hostilities;  and  the  Swiss  in  particular  agreed 
to  a  treaty  of  reconciliation  with  such  willingness  and 
sincerity,  as  to  become,  from  that  time,  her  most  faith- 
ful allies.  King  Ferdinand  still  endeavored,  it  is  true, 
to  protract  the  war;  but,  exhausted  by  mental  fatigue 
and  bodily  infirmity,  he  died  in  llie  following  year  (lolfJ), 
after  an  almost  uninterrupted  career  of  glory,  tarnished, 
however,  on  soiuo  occasions,  by  a  want  of  gratitude  to- 
wards useful  nu^n,  and  of  fidelity  to  his  promises.  In 
royal  qualitic^s  autl  j^olitical  achievements  he  had  cer- 
tainly no  equal  aTn  oii:;  the  sovereigns  of  his  age,  if  we 
exo'.'pt  his  heroic  and  virtuous  consort  Tshclla,  who 
\noreover  surpassed  him  in  pure,  noble  and  delicate  feel- 
ing. 

Cardinal  Ximenes. — The  chief  personages  who  con- 
tributed with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  the  erlory  of  their 
reign,  were  beyond  doubt  Christopher  Columbus,  Gou- 
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zales  of  Cordova,  both  alrendv  noticed  in  the  forou'r.inor 
paire^.  and  Cardinal  Xiincuctt,  archbishop  of  Tult-do, 
the  ablest  politician,  the  most  zealous  minister  of  state, 
the  most  penetrating  genius,  in  a  word,  all  things  taken 
into  consideration,  the  greatest  nuin  that  ever  Spain 
pr'xluccil.  Immense  and  innumerable  were  the  services 
which  he  rendered  to  the  Church,  to  the  state,  to  his 
sovereigns  and  to  the  people,  during  the  twenty-two 
years  of  his  episcopal  and  civil  adniinistratiun  (1195- 
1517).  Magnificent,  great,  generous,  the  constant  pro- 
tector of  merit,  virtue  and  innocence,  he  conceived  and 
executed  projects  beat  calcnlated  to  advauce  the  cause  of 
religion,  humanity  and  learning.  To  bim  the  Spanish 
nation  was  indebted  for  several  of  her  best  and  most  useful 
establishments,  and  th^  literary  world  for  the  publication 
of  the  first  Polyglot  Bihle,*  which  he  with  incredible 
care  and  at  great  expense,  had  printed  at  Alcala,  in  six 
folio  volumes  (a.d.  1515), 

Pope  Leo  X. — From  this  time  we  may  date  the 
complete  revival  of  literature  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
The  French  king  Francis  I.  distii^^aiished  himself  by  his 
patronage  of  learning  and  of  learned  men*  But  no  one  fav- 
ored their  cause  and  promoted  their  success,  with  greater 
zeal  than  Pope  Leo  X.  whose  name  has  in  consequence  been 
adopted  to  designate  the  lirst  part  of  the  sixteenth  cent- 
ury considered  as  a  literary  age.  Endowed  with  the 
most  exquisite  taste,  he  imparted  to  all  around  him  a 
love  for  the  fine  arts,  for  true  eloquence  and  poetry. 
Scholars  and  artists,  roused  to  uncommon  exertions  by 
his  protection  and  oTtronragenient,  were  justly  compared 
with  the  most  disi in;^uished  geniuses  of  nnti(iuity,  and 
Italy  asrain  behold,  as  in  tiio  time  of  the  Ca  sar?.  a  nnil- 
titude  of  her  children,  Raphael,  Michael  Anun-lo.  Ariosto, 
Tasso,  Vida.  lu'nibo,  Sadolet.  etc.,  {i«t(»ni>liing  liie  world, 
some  by  their  masterpieces  of  painiijig  and  architecture, 
others  by  their  beautiful  poems  and  variuus  kiiids  of 
wriiinir.  wliii  h  we  still  admire,  both  for  their  delicacy 
and  for  their  pure  and  elegant  siyie.t 


*  Or,  Bible  in  several  Iangnage9,—Thm  exist  three  other  celebrated 
Polvfkyts:  tbM  of  Antwerp,  a.d.  1072;— <tf  Puit,  ttH5;— aucl  of  LoodoD, 
160^. 

t  See  note  M. 
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liVrnEK  AND  THE  REFORnATION. 

At  the  termination  of  the  wars  of  Italy  in  1516,  there 
wn^;  a  prospect  of  a  genera]  and  lasting  peace  among 
Christian  nations,  when  unforeseen  events  unexpectedly 
excited  anew  all  the  liunian  passions  and  again  greatly 
disturbed  Europe.  The  chief  and  tirst  cause  of  these 
fip^Ii  rnnimotinn  \  w  is  the  religious  revolution  effected 
bv  LutJior  in  C^.  :  uiauv. 

Martin  Luther. — ^Fartin  Lut]i<'^  was  born  in  1483, 
at  Eisleben,  a  small  town  of  Saxony.  After  having 
studied  with  ^ront  success  in  the  F.atin  srliools  of  Mairdo- 
bnrii:  and  Kisenadi,  he  ronijileted  lii.s  education  in  ihn 
university  of  Erfurt.  In  the  year  15U5,  he  u>uk  the 
degree  of  Mazier  of  Arts,  which  authorized  him  to  deliver 
lectures  on  Physics  and  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  But  in 
conscqnenoe  uS'  an  extraonlina! y  event*  which  ha})j»cned 
to  him  about  tliis  time,  and  proiiuced  a  deep  impression 
ujmii  his  mind,  he  formed  the  design  of  becoming  a 
religious,  and  accordingly  joined  tiie  order  of  the  Au- 
gustinians  at  Erfurt. 

The  life  of  the  young  monk  (he  was  then  twenty-live 
years  of  age)  appeared  regular,  and  in  many  respects 
edifying.  lie  betrayed  however,  in  several  instances, 
particularly  when  he  was  opposed  or  corrected,  a  warm 
and  irritable  disposition.  In  1507  he  was  ordained  priest 
and  in  1512  he  was  made  doctor  of  theology.  His  talents 
and  learning  caused  his  superiors  to  recommend  him  to 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  as  a  professor  of  dirinitj  in  the 
newly  erected  university  of  Wittemberg;  and  when  he 
afterwards  be^an  to  preach,  his  ardent  language,  the 
boldness  of  his  eloquence,  and  his  nervous  style,  with 
great  fluency  in  his  mother-tongue,  soon  acquired  for  him 
the  reputation  of  a  good  i)reacher. 

Tn  the  year  1517,  Pope  Leo  X.  having  solemnly  pub- 
lished indulgences  to  be  gainrd  by  those  who,  being  truly 
rcjjcntant  for  their  sins,  should  contribute  by  their  pious 
offerings^  to  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Petcr^s  church  in 

*  The  death  of  one  of  his  companioos,  who  wait  killed  by  a  thunderbolt 
at  bis  aide,  when  they  were  wauctng  together. 
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Borne,  and  to  the  expenses  of  an  intended  crusade  against 
the  Turks^  the  Augustiuians  could  not  see  without  some 
jealousy,  the  publication  of  these  indulgences  intrusted 
by  the  archbishop  of  ^fentz,  not  to  them,  as  had  been 
usual,  but  to  the  Dominican  order;  and  as  it  was  reported, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  great  abuses  existed  in  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  these  iirdnlLrrnccs  by  the 
iiominieans,  Luther  was  commissioned  by  his  superiors 
to  preach  and  write  against  these  abuses.  This  commis- 
sion he  fulHlled  with  a  great  deal  of  warmth;  but  he  did 
not  8top  there.  In 'the  heat  of  the  ilis[>ute.  he  passed 
insensibly  from  abuses  which  the  whole  Church  con- 
demnnd  with  iiim,  to  the  things  abused,  and  soon  began 
to  iittark  the  indulgenros  themsrdves;  and  to  maintain 
his  first  ])o^iiion,  he  was  gradually  led  to  deny  also  the 
etticacy  of  t he  sa«Miiuients,  the  ifivoeation  of  the  «aints. 
the  sacrifice  of  tlic  mass,  and  many  other  tenats  univer- 
sally  admitted  in  th"  Chnrnh. 

Burning  of  the  papal  bull  at  Wittemberg.— Th^ 
bold  sti'p  i)ro«iiitt'il  the  greatest  excitement  all  over  the 
Christian  world:  Luther  himself  was  at  first  terrified  at 
it.  When  he  began  the  jiispuic,  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  carry  it  so  far,  still  les^s  to  cnme  to  an  open  rupture. 
Ho  had  even  expressed  his  pufLci  aijl)nii>H«»n  to  the 
Roman  Pontiff  in  a  ktitr  which  lie  wrote  to  Leo  X.,  and 
which  lie  concluded  with  these  remarkable  vvurds: 
** Therefore,  most  holy  father,  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
your  Holiness,  I  place  ;nyself  at  your  disposal,  with  all 
t;jat  I  am  and  all  that  I  have.  Vivify,  kill,  call,  recall, 
a})prove,  disapprove,  as  yon  |)lease;  in  your  voice  I  will 
acknowledge  the  voice  of  Chrisl,  who  presides  and  speaks 
in  yon/*  But  having  in  the  interval  gained  over  a  strong 
party,  he  no  sooner  saw  his  condemnation  pronounced  in 
the  papal  bull  of  the  fifteenth  of  June  (a.d.  1!^0.j),  than, 
yielding  to  his  resentment,  he  suddenly  broke  asunder 
all  the  ties  by  which  he  still  adhered  to  the  Roman  See, 
openly  sepanited  from  it,  and  the  better  to  seal  his  separ- 
ation,'  he  publicly  burnt  the  bull  in  which  his  opinions 
had  been  condemned,  together  with  the  decretals  of  the 
popes  and  the  writings  of  Eckius  his  i)rincipal  adversary, 
in  the  presence  of  the  professors  and  the  students  of  the 
university,  and  an-  immense  concourse-  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Wittemherg. 
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Zuinglius  and  Calvin.— The  die  was  east;  Lnthor 
coutimu'd  to  iiuiiilofe  his  wratli  by  calling  thii  pope  anti- 
christ, the  man  uC  sin.  the  minister  of  Satiin,  nnd  CTjeiny 
of  all  good*  ho  used  siiuihir  expressions,  nol  only  against 
the  king  of  England,  Henry  VIII.,  who  had  written  a 
book  in  refntation  ol  his  doctrines,  but  also  against  the 
various  universities  and  Catholic  doctors,  by  whom  his 
doctrine  had  been  unanimously  rejected.  The  vehe- 
mence of  his  discourses,  his  exhortations  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  sacramental  confession,  of  penitential  works  of 
religious  celibacy,  and  bis  suggestions  for  the  seizure  of 
ecclesiastical  property,  vastly  increased  the  number  of  his 
followers.  As  early  as  the  year  1523,  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  reformation  were  introduced  into  Dcn- 
marky  Sweden,  and  many  other  countries  of  the  north  of 
Europe;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Zuinglius,  and  shortly 
after^  Calvin,  endeavored  to  effect  smilar  or  even  greater 
changes  in  Switzerland  and  France,  where  they  met  how- 
ever with  more  opposition  and  less  success. 

Diet  at  Speier. — ^In  1529,  an  imperial  decree  was  is- 
sued at  Speier  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  progress 
of  religious  dissensions,  ana  restoring  the  unity  of  faith 
in  Germany:  but  it  had  verj' little  e^ct.  The  partisans 
of  LntluM'  protested  against  it,  whence  came  their  name  of 
Fi'utestnnls,  they  moreover  appealed  to  the  sword  in  sup- 
port of  their  pretensions,  and  commenced  a  civil  war 
which  disturbed  nearly  the  whole  reign  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  These  measures  were  adopted  by  them  the 
more  willingly,  as  Luther  himself  had  declared  that  it 
was  lawful,  and  even  necessary,  to  take  up  arms  in  order 
to  defend  an']  sprt-id  tln^  n'formationi 

The  Council  of  Trent. — ^Thus  was  completed  :i  n  vo- 
lution,  which  split  the  great  Christ i;in  family  in  Europe 
into  many  scpanite  and  opposite  connnunities.  Its  chief 
proinotci*  lived  h)iiLr  enoiifrh  to  see  not  only  the  rise  of  the 
other  branclit'S  of  tiie  reformation,  but  also  the  subilivi- 
sion  of  liis  own  e.-lablishment  into  a  multitude  of  parties. 
He  died  in  UM.  Dining  the  same  year,  his  various  ten- 
ets, together  with  those  of  Zuinglius  and  Calvin,  began 
to  be  discussed  and  subjected  to  the  usual  form  of  Eccle- 
siastical condemnation  in  the  council  of  Trent,  the  Ust 
of  the  general  councils,  first  convened  in  tlie  end  of 
and,  after  two  interruptions,  iiually  closed  in  ldG3. 
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Anotiikr  cause  of  the  disturkiuces  wliich  afflicted 
Kiiropo  at  this  unfortunate  period,  wa^^  tlie  ol)stiii;ite 
jeah>U8y  of  two  rival  and  powerful  sovereigns.  i  iu- 
imperial  throne  of  Germany,  left  vacant  hy  tlie  death  of 
Maximilian  L  in  ldl9,  had  been  simultaneously  claimed 
hy  Francis  L,  king  of  France^  and  Charles,  archduke  of 
Aastria,  who  had  lately  succeeded  his  grandfather  Fer- 
dinand on  the  throne  of  Spain.  The  former  indeed  was 
a  brave  and  generous  prince,  but  the  latter  possessed 
more  prudence  and  skill,  and,  being  moreover  of  German 
extraction,  lie  was  etusily  preferred  to  his  competitor.  He 
received  tlie  imperial  crown  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  October  (a.d.  1520). 

Francis  could  not,  without  great  regret,  see  his  hopes 
disappointed;  and.  imagining  himself  injured,  advanced 
his  claims  to  the  kingdoms  of  Navarre  and  Xnplesas  an 
exciisG  to  commence  hostilities.  During  the  Hrst  cam- 
paigns, success  was  almost  equally  divided  hetwcrn  the 
two  part  ies,  till  the  high-constable  de  lJnurV»nn.  dissaticitied 
with  tlie  French  court,  and  basely  abandoning  the  cause  of 
liis  sovereign  and  country,  tarried  his  services  to  the  em- 
peror. Immediately  after,  the  Frencli  lost  all  their  pos- 
sessions in  Italy,  together  with  the  brightest  ornament 
of  their  chivalrv,  the  illustrious  Bavard,  surnanied  (he 
knight  withoutfear  and  wi/hout  reproach. 

Battle  of  ravia. — Francis  now  resolved,  in  order  to 
repair  his  losses,  to  takt  iqjon  himself  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  lie  crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  fresh  army, 
and  inarched  as  far  as  Pavia  which  he  besieged,  the  im- 
perial troops  under  the  command  of  de  Bourbon,  hasten- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison.  At 
their  approach,  Francis  was  advised  by  his  ablest  officers 
rather  to  abandon  the  siege,  than  to  expose  his  wearied 
soldiers  to. an  attack  from  superior  forces  ;  but  he  could 
not  brook  the  idea  of  retreating  before  the  enemy;  he 
therefore  determined  to  abide  the  issue  of  a  battle. 

It  seemed,  in  the  beginning,  that  victory  would  declare 
for  the  French.  Their  well-conducted  artillery  mowed 
down  whole  ranks  of  their  opponents,  when,  on  a  sudden 
the  imprudent  valor  of  the  king  destroyed  his  prospect 
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of  success.  Anxious  Lo  tight  with  the  sword,  he  rushed 
forward,  and  most  indiscreetly  placed  liimself  between 
the  enemy  and  his  own  cannon,  which,  being  tluis  pre- 
vented from  tiring  any  longer,  of  course  became  useless. 
This  conduct  was  deservedlv  followed  bv  a  complete  over- 
throw.  The  imperialists,  having  nothing  more  to  feiir 
from  the  French  artillerv,  rallied  and  fell  with  furv  on 
the  squadron  commanded  by  the  king.  In  a  few  mo- 
mentSy  the  scale  of  fortane  tamed;  Francis  saw  all  his  at- 
tendants fall  by  bis  side;  and  after  having  fought  with  the 
most  desperate  courage,  and  killed  seven  of  the  assailants 
with  his  own  hand,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  himself  a 
prisoner.  Of  tlie  French  army,  one- half  liad  been  de- 
stroy od,  the  remainder  evacuated  Italy  (a.u.  Idsid). 

Peace  of  Madrid. — ^Tho  unhappv  monarch  was»  at 
his  own  request,  couveyod  to  Madrid^  the  capital  of 
Spain.  He  was  detained  there  for  several  months,  and 
only  released  upon  promising  the  full  cession  of  several 
provinces,  whicli  he  either  actually  possessed,  or  had 
hitherto  claimed.  No  sooner  was  he  set  at  liberty,  than 
he  bitterlv  complained  of  the  severity  of  these  condi- 
tions, and  availed  himself  of  the  opposition  to  the 
treaty  in  the  council  of  sUite,  to  leav(^  it  unexecuted. 

Renewal  of  the  war— Peace  of  Cambray.— This 
conduct  could  not  but  highly  displease  the  emperor.  The 
feelings  of  both  parties  were  thus  more  exasperated  than 
ever;  the  war  was  renewed  and  carried  on  with  redoubled 
violence,  espef^'ially  by  the  treacherous  constjiblo  do  Bour- 
bon, who,  having  no  funds  to  pay  his  army,  ehietly  c<»m- 
]>o?od  of  Lutheran  soldiers  from  Germany,  promised,  in 
order  to  make  Pope  Clement  VII.  repent  of  his  friend- 
ship towiirds  France,  to  enrich  them  by  the  {)iilaLCo  of 
lionie.  Accordingly  he  led  his  troops  to  the  attack  of 
this  capital:  and,  althouLrh  he  fell  by  a  mupket-ball  Ikj 
was  mounting  a  ladder  in  the  assault,  tlie  city  was  taken, 
and  b  ing  abandoned  for  tw()  months  to  a  licentious  and 
infuriated  soldiery.  sniTered  more  from  the  Oerman  ad- 
venturers, than  it  had  formerly  done  fr<^m  either  the 
Goths  or  the  N'andals.  Slill,  as  neither  tli is  nor  any  other 
event  of  the  war  could  be  looked  u]>on  as  a  (lecisive 
action,  both  parties  became  tired  of  liost  11  it  ies,  and 
equally  desirous  of  a  speedy  accommodation  of  tlieir  dif- 
ferences.   This  was  elfected  in  io'VJ  by  the  treaty  of 
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Cam  bray,  wliich,  iiltiiuugh  more  favorable  to  the  interests 
of  the  French  munarch  than  that  of  Madrid^  8ecui*tid. 
many  advantages  to  the  emperor. 

€HitRL.El»  V.  SOUmLAS  II.*  . 

The  chief  motive  whicli  Lad  urged  Charles  V.  to  con- 
clude peace  with  France,  was,  that  he  needed  all  his 
troops  to  defend  his  hereditary  dominions  against  the 
Tarks.  The  spirit  of  these  inhdel  invaders  was  as  un* 
daunted  as  under  Mahomet  II.  Not  only  had  they, 
within  recent  years,  extended  their  conquests  in  £nrope 
and  Asia,  but  even  Egypt,  the  richest  country  of  Africa, 
was  entirely  subdued  by  them  in  151 T.  notwithstanding 
the  brave  resistance  of  its  possessors,  the  Mamelukes. 

Soliman  II/s  expedition  into  Hun^^ary. — Soliman 
II.,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Selim  1.  in  15:20,  carried 
still  further  the  glory  of  the  Ottoman  name.  More  fortu- 
nate than  Mahomet  himself,  he  successfully  invaded 
Huntrary;  and  Belgrade,  no  longer  protected  by  the  sword 
of  Hunaydi,  fell,  after  a  ?ici^o  of  six  weeks,  into  tho 
hands  of  the  Turks.  Many  other  towns  were  successively 
carried  l>v  storm,  or  obliged  to  open  their  gate^^.  After 
this  expedition,  the  sultan  not  tliinking  it  advisable  for 
the  presiMit,  to  advance  farther  in  that  direction,  j)repare(l 
hi  nisei  f  for  another  conquest  wiiich  he  deemed  stiii  more 
important. 

Siege  of  Rhodes. — In  ir>22,  four  Imndred  vessels 
and  two  Imndred  thousand  men  appeared  in  bight  of 
Rhodes  and  laid  siege  to  the  capital  of  this  island  whii  U 
had  now  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Knights  Uospi- 
tallers  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  The  Grand- 
Master  was  Villiers  de  I'lsle  Adam,  a  hero  not  inferior  in 
any  respect  to  Peter  d'Aubusson,  but  less  favored  by  cir- 
cumstances. The  nations  of  Et^rope  being  too  actively 
engaged  in  the  struggle  between  Cnarles  V.  and  Francis 
L,  to  send  him  any  assistance,  all  the  forces  he  could 
oppose  to  the  multitude  of  the  assailants,  consisted 


*  Called  Solimau  I.  by  aeveral  authors  who  do  mi  reckon  Soliinau,  the 
•oa  of  Bajaatftt  L,  amoog  tlieTttrkiali  sulta&s,  owiag  probably  to  the  tliott 
4tinitio&  of  bis  retgn. 
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inerclv  of  five  thousand  soldiers  and  six  luuidred  kindits. 
Still,  with  this  handful  of  warriors^  he  held  out,  durin<r 
six  months,  iigainst  all  the  efforts  of  tho  Janizaries  and 
all  tho  exertions  of  8oHman,  who  had  now  arrived  to  con- 
dnct  the  siege  in  person.  Such  was  the  valor  of  these 
generous  dcfendera  of  lUiodes^  that  in  a  general  assault, 
the  Turks  lost  no  fewer  than  twenty  thous;md,  and  in 
other  attacks,  a  proportionate  ut'mher  of  their  most  in- 
trepid warriors. 

At  the  sight  of  this  dreadful  slaughter  .of  his  troops, 
the  sultau,  driven  almost  to  despair,  thought  of  abandon- 
ing the  siege,  when  the  secret,  but  fatal  advice  of  an  in- 
famous traitor,  one  of  th^  chief  oornmanders  in  the  town, 
encoui*aged  liim  to  stay  and  redouiile  liis  efforts.  The 
treason  indeed  was  detected,  and  visited  almost  instantly 
with  capital  punishment;  but  it  was  too  late  for  the  liber- 
ation oi  Rhodes,  now  in  great  want  of  ammunition,  an.d 
almost  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  Although  the 
knights  continued,  with  their  usual  heroism,  to  repel 
every  assault  of  the  enemy,  and  seemed  determined  to 
bury  themselves  under  the  ruins  of  their  capital,  the 
inhabitants  were  not  endowed  with  the  same  de«^ree  of 
fortitude.  Justly  dread iiitr  the  horrors  of  a  citv  carried 
by  storm,  they  iiri^aMl  with  I'lit reat ics,  and  even  with 
thn^als,  the  a«'''«'}>t  aiico  of  an  hwuorabie  and  advantageous 
capit  uhit  ioii  oiirinl  hv  Soliniaii. 

Malta  becomes  the  seat  of  the  knights.  It  liad 
thurf  beconiu  abit»liitely  necessary  to  yield,  and  all  subse- 
quent resistance  would  have  been  of  no  avail;  however, 
the  few  remaining  knights  could  not  leave,  without  deep 
re«rret,  the  spot  which  had  been  tlie  theatre  of  their 
ex}>loits.  Above  all,  the  departure  of  the  (J rand-Master, 
at  his  advanced  age,  for  a  distant  country,  wan  an  atUict- 
ing  scene,  which  the  sultan  iiini8clf  could  not  witness 
without  compassion.  Like  the  Trojans  of  old,  uiulur  tho 
conduct  of  ^Tineas,  these  noble  lu^^itives,  carryini^  along 
with  them  the  fortunes  and  destinies  of  their  (irder.  wan- 
dered for  some  time  over  the  seas,  in  search  of  a  hospi- 
table land.  After  a  short  stay  in  Oandia»  they  reached 
the  shores  of  Italy  where  they  met  with  the  most  consol- 
ing and  cordial  reception,  and  obtained  at  length  from 
Charles  V,  the  possession  of  the  small  island  of  Malta,  in 
the  middle  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  a  situation  well 
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acla|)ted  to  thoir  reli^^ious  and  military  purposes.  Thej 
fortified  tins  new  residence,  so  as  to  make  it^  like  the  for- 
mer, the  bulwark  of  Christoiidoin  and  the  central  point 

of  their  Btrngirh   against  the  infidels. 

Battle  of  Mohacs— First  siege  of  Vienna, — Tlie 
heavy  k).sses  which  Solinmii  hud  sustained  in  lihodes^ 
taught  him  not  to  l)e  hasty  in  undertaking  any  new  expe- 
dition, lie  therefore  passed  the  three  or  four  ensuing 
years  in  promoting  tlie  interior  prosperity  of  liis  empire, 
and  securing  justice  for  his  suhjcets;  till  a  revolt  of  the 
Janizaries  warned  liim  again,  very  unhappily  for  Eurone, 
not  to  let  those  restless  warriors  live  any  louger  in  idle- 
ness. Having  cjuclled  the  revolt,  he,  for  the  second  time, 
invaded  Hungarv.  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men.  King  Louis  IL,  with  only  tweuty-fivo  <ir  thirty 
thousand  soldiers,  ft-arlessly  met  lilni  in  the  j)lains  of 
^loluics,  but  was?,  after  a  sharp  coulest,  overwhelmed  by 
numbers,  and  lust  on  the  ijaim-  day  his  army,  his  crown, 
and  his  life  (a.d.  15:^0).  Tlie  c^ultaii.  im  lonucr  opposed 
in  his  march,  now  laid  waste  the  siiiroinnling  coimLry, 
took  Huda.  an  important  place,  aiul  advancing  w<  slward 
towards  X'icnna.  laid  scige  to  liiat  city,  the  capital  of  the 
Austrian  dominions.  Fortunately,  \  icnna  was  better 
supplied  than  Rhodes  with  troops  and  provi^iniis:  twenty 
thousand  In-iiw  solilicrs,  under  the  command  of  the  crjunt 
Tahiti  DC  and  the  carl  of  Salm,  comj)08e(i  tlu-  ^^arri.-mi,  and 
all  of  them  <lisplaycil  such  undaunted  courage,  as  linally 
to  compel  the  Turks  to  retire,  after  twenty  fruitless 
assaults,  and  the  loss  of  eighty  thousand  warriors  (a.i>. 
1520). 

Soliman's  retreat  before  the  Imperial  Aru  y.— 
Soliman,  however,  did  not  yet  give  up  his  hostile  designs 
against  Austria.  He  reappeared  in  1532,  with  an  army  of 
three,  some  say,  five  hundred  thousand  men.  Charles  V. 
marched  against  him  with  thirty  thousand  horse,  and 
ninety  thousand  well  disciplined  infantry,  hesides  pro- 
digious swarms  of  irregulars.  At  the  sight  of  these  pow- 
erful monarchs  and  of  their  formidal)le  hosts  advancing 
against  each  other,  all  £lurope  stood  in  awe  and  in  expec- 
tation of  a  tremendous  c«uillict;  vet,  when  the  armies 
approached,  iiistca<l  of  a  decisive  battle,  there  were  ojily  a 
few  skirmi-hes  between  the  advanced  parties.  Soliman 
did  not  think  proper  to  risk  a  defeat;  and,  retreating  in 
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good  order,  rather  chose  to  turn  liis  arms  against  the  less 
warlike  nations  of  Asia.  Nor  did  the  emperor  undertake 
to  pursue  him  in  this  retrograde  march,  hut,  satisfied  at 
seeing  the  country  free  from  invasion,  he  disbanded  his 
own  fnrr  ns,  and  Set  oat  from  Germany  to  visit  his  prov- 
inces of  Italy,  and  his  kingdom  of  8pam. 

cosravEST  of  mexico.-iiermabido  cortez 

First  voyage  around  the  world  by  Magellan.— 
"Whilst  Charles  V.  caused  his  power  to  be  obeyed  or 
feared  all  over  Europe,  his  name  was  carried  to  tiie  ex- 
tremities of  the  eartli  l)y  the  rt>!chr;ited  Mageiian,  who 
Avas  the  first  to  uiukM-take  the  circumnavigation  of  the 
g1n))o  ;  and  other  intrepid  advenlurers,  about  the  same 
tiiiif,  were  sul)jecting  to  liis  sway  vast  and  opulent  coun- 
tries in  the  .New  World.  Such  was,  indeed,  eKpeeiallv 
during  this  ]>eriod,  the  heroic  y])irit,  partly  religious,  and 
partly  chivalrous,  ditluscd  among  the  Spaniards,  that 
nothing  seemed  impossible  to  their  activity,  vah)r,  and 
])erseverHnce.  This  the  reader  will  easily  perceive  in  the 
impartial  and  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
few  warriors  of  that  brave  nation  succeeded  in  conquering 
the  mighty  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  former  iu 
North,  the  latter  in  South  America. 

Hernando  Cortez. — In  one  of  their  excnrsions  npon 
the  American  continent,  the  Spaniards  were  informed 
that  there  existed,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coast,  a 
rich  and  flonrishing  empire  called  Mexico.  The  governor 
of  Cuha»  Velasquez,  having  conceived  the  design  of  estah* 
lishing  colonies  in  that  extensive  country,  fitted  out  a 
fleet  for  that  [purpose,  and  placed  it  under  the  command 
of  Hernando  Cortez,  one  of  his  officers,  whom  he  con* 
sidered  a  man  equally  capahle  of  hringing  the  most 
arduous  enterprise  to  a  happy  issue,  and  at  the  same 
time  incapable  of  ever  aspiring  to  independence.  His 
conjectures  as  to  the  abilities  of  Cortez  were  perfectly 
correct  :  for  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  find  an 
individual  possessing  more  sagacity  and  prudence,  more 
energy  and  boldness  :  but,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  he 
had  completely  mistaken  the  turn  of  his  mind  and  his 
real  character. 
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Foundation  of  Vera  CniZ,^Cortez  sailed  from 
Caba  on  the  tenth  of  January  (a.d.  1519),  with  eleven 
smjill  vessels  carrying  six  hundred  men,  sixteen  horses 
and  fonrteon  pieot-s  of  artillery  and  thirteen  cross-bow- 
men, not  licsitatinf,'  with  tliis  inconsiderable  force  to 
undertake  the  CiMXjuest  of  an  empire  which  exceodeH  in 
extent  all  tlie  Euro])eHn  dominions  of  Spain.*  lie  liad 
not  proceeded  f;n\  wlien  Velasrpiez  hciran  to  suspi'ct  tlie 
new  ^'enerai,  ami  wishe<l  to  revoke  his  conimissiuii :  hut  it 
was  too  late.  Cortez.  protected  not  only  by  the  alTeciion 
of  his  sohiiers,  but  aJbo,  says  Solis  by  the  jnttice  of  his 
cause,  continued  his  vovasre.  and  landim:  on  the  ronti- 
nent.  ])ro(  laimed  himself  ijifie}>endent  of  the  govern (.»r  of 
Cuba,  and  accountable  to  none  but  the  Spanish  monarrh. 
Imniedi.ii ely  after  this,  he  founded  the  colony  of  \'era 
Cruz,  and  the  better  to  inspire  his  troops  with  desperate 
courage,  burnt  aii  iiis  vessels,  thus  taking  from  iheni  ail 
liope  of  return. 

Alliance  with  the  Tlascalans  and  advance  upon 
Mexico. — 'i'he"  undaunted  Spaniards  be^an  to  advance 
through  a  popalous  country  towards  tho  Mexican  capital, 
concerning  which  thej  had  obtained  Iresh  and  more 
ample  information.  It  was  then  under  the  t<way  of 
Montezuma,  a  prince  who  governed  with  absolute  des- 
potism. Many  of  his  subjects  and  tributaries,  esne- 
cially  those  at  a  distance,  tired  of  the  yoke  that  lay 
heavy  upon  them,  looked  upon  Oortez  as  a  delirerer, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  nim,  and  supplied  him  with 
provisions  and  every  assistance.  The  republic  of  Tlas- 
cala,  however,  did  not  follow  their  example;  on  the 
contrary,  it  prepared  to  repel  the  strangers  by  fni*  e. 
Many  battles  were  fought,  in  which  the  people  displayi  d 
uncommon  bravery;  but  they  could  not  lonrr  withstand 
the  arms  and  tactics  of  the  Europeans.  Finding?  them- 
f  selves  always  defeated,  the  Tlascalans  at  lengtii  con- 


InteWljrent  readers  wri  11  onsily  nnderstand  that  we  here  maku  use  of 

thp  word  mnqur.^f,  only  fhrouajh  an  anrtciDat*»d  vipw  of  tho  oxt^nl.  The 
fMYijectH  of  Cortez,  as  both  his  words  and  wmdiict  i n van ab i v  tJ'sti tied, 
were  wholly  hnmane  and  paclflc.  It  in  true,  he  provided  himself,  and  that 
vers'  prudently,  with  ni'^atis  of  Si  lf-dnfcn;^f>  and  even  of  wnrf:ir^-.  in  a  rase 
of  Rt«rn  necassity ;  but  he  always  intended  to  treat  the  natives  with  due 
naoderation  and  kindness,  and  with  a  sincere  deelre  for  their  own  ^rreater 
?ood.  nor  did  he  deviate  from  thi9  rolei  until  compeUed  to  do  to  by  tlio 
Indomitable  bottUity  ol  the  Indiana. 
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sented  to  treat  the  Spauiards  as  friends,  aful  in  fact  be* 
came  thenceforth  tlieir  most  faithful  and  useful  allies. 
They  aided  Cortez  wonderfully  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
enterprise,  particularly  in  subduing  the  great  city  of 

Cliolula,  and  inllicting  a  severe  eliastisement  on  its  in- 
habitants for  a  dreadful  consi)iracy  which  had  endangered 
the  lives  of  all  the  (M)n'rm'rMr--. 

Cortez  enters  Mexico  and  arrests  Montezuma 
in  his  own  capital. — In  tiie  menu  tiim*.  Montizunia 
was  eiKK'avoring,  by  every  oxpcMlicnt  in  bis  power,  to 
imjiede  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards;  but  Cortez  over- 
came all  o}).sta.'l(^s,  and,  after  a  few  days,  finally  came 
within  sight  of  Uh;  vast  and  jmpulous  city  of  Mexico, 
whicli  contained  no  fowt-r  than  sixty  thousand  bouses 
with  a  proportionate  number  of  inhai)ilantH.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  lake,  well  fort  i lied,  and  adorned  with 
a  great  nnniher  of  temples,  palaces,  and  other  public 
buildings,  evincing  a  certain  degree  of  civilization.  C'or- 
tcz  entcn'ti  the  town,  undL'r  his  assumed  quality  of  am- 
bassador of  tilo  Spanish  monarch,  and  was  received  with 
great  pomp  by  .Montexmna,  who  lodgtnl  him  together 
with  the  other  Spaniards,  in  on6  of  liis  palaces.  15ut 
while  these  things  took  place  in  Mexico,  an  attack  had 
been  directed  by  a  Mexican  general  against  the  colony  of 
Vera  Cruz.  No  sooner  was  Cortez  informed  of  all  tlie 
circumstances  of  this  new  act  of  perfidy  than,  in  order  to 
secure  himself  against  the  dangers  of  his  situation,  he 
conceived  and  executed  the  boldest  and  most  extraor- 
dinary design  of  which  history  makes  mention,  that  of 
arresting  tlio  emperor  himself  in  open  day,  and  in  the 
vei  y  |)rcsonce  of  his  officers  and  subjects.  Taking?  with 
liim  a  small  band  of  resolute  men,  no  went  to  Cde  im* 
perial  palace,  surrounded  Afontezuma,  and  compelled 
him  to  come  with  them  to  their  residence  as  a  hostage. 
In  that  new  abode,  the  astoumb  d  monarch  agreed  to 
acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  f  Charles  V.;  and,  in  con- 
serpience  of  this  :igreement,  delivered  intt>  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards  a  hirgo  sum  of  gold  and  silver,  which  Cor- 
tez dist  libu  ted  among  his  officers  and  soldiers  with  ad- 
mirable disinterestedness  and  equity. 

Cortez  defeats  Narvaez.— f'verything  nntil  now 
ha* I  hi'tn  successful,  an<l  accm'ding  to  the  most  sanguine 
wishes  of  Cortez;  but  this  course  of  prosperity  was  soon 
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to  meet  with  new  obstacles.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Mexi- 
cans became  highly  indignant  at  the  long  sojourn  of 
their  sovereign  amonff  foreigners,  and  at  the  urotracted 
stay  of  the  •Spaniarai  in  Mexico;  on  the  otner  hand, 
intelligence  was  received  that  the  governor  of  Cuba, 
Velasquez,  had  despatched  eighteen  shins  and  nine  hun- 
dred men  to  attack  Cortoz  as  a  rebel.  This  rendered  the 
positimi  of  the  latter  extromely  perplexing.  Should  ho 
remain  in  Mexico,  or  man  li  against  his  new  opponents, 
there  was  in  either  case  (lanirer  nf  loKinir  all  the  fruits  of 
his  past  lal>ors.  M«'  rherrforc  adejiicd  a  middle  course, 
not  k'ss  darin<r  indi-cd  than  the  other  two,  hut  wliieii 
ollered  a  greater  cliance  of  succeeding  on  one  bide,  with- 
out losiuLT  LM'ound  on  the  other.  J>eavini:f  one  hundred 
and  lift)'  men  in  the  imperial  city  under  the  coinniaiul  of 
Alvarado,  a  brave  and  intrepi(!  othcir,  to  maintain  the 
advantage  he  had  already  nhtaiued;  he  set  out  witli  a!>out 
two  hundred  and  fifty  otiiers,  to  meet  his  hostile  antl 
imprudent  countrymen.  Hy  gn  at  courage  and  activity, 
he  not  only  surprised  and  tlefeated  the  nine  hundred 
Spaniards,  but  even  disarmed  tlu  ni  all,  made  Nai  vac/, 
their  general,  })ri.soner,  ;iiid  takm:^'  the  vauipiished  troops 
of  that  unskilful  comnuuider  into  his  own  service, 
returned  in  trium])h  to  Mexico. 

Insurrection  against  the  Spaniards— Monte- 
zuma's death. — His  joy  was  not  of  long  dnration.  The 
insnrreotion  of  the  Mexicans*  which  had  commenced 
daring  his  absence,  became  general  after  his  retnrn. 
The  Spaniards  were  surronnded,  and  repeatedly  attacked 
in  their  intrenchments.  As,  on  one  occasion,  the  danger 
a])peared  imminent,  Monteznma  made  his  appearance, 
in  order  to  qnoll  the  revolt;  but  the  unfortnuate  mon- 
arch was  struck  by  a  stone  thrown  by  one  of  the  assail- 
ants, and  expired  after  three  days  of  great  suffering. 
His  death  proved  fatal  to  the  Spaniards,  in  whose  pres- 
ervation and  welfare  he  seemed,  in  tfic  end,  to  take  a 
sincere  interest.  Under  Qnetlaviu  a,  his  sneeessor,  the 
attacks  of  the  Mexicans  were  carried  on  with  redouhl*  1 
fury;  and,  although  thousands  of  them  were  daily 
destroyed  by  the  swords  and  cannon  of  the  Spaniards, 
others  fearlessly  ruslied  forwanl  in  crowds  to  take  the 
I'laccs  of  the  slain,  and  to  maintain  the  sanguinary  con- 
tort. .  *,  . 
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In  all  these  occurrences,  Cortoz  made  exertions  and  dis- 
played a  valor  which  seemed  to  be  almost  above  nature. 
One  day  for  instance,  he  fought,  though  painfully 
wounded,  for  three  hours,  till  he  forced  the  Mexicans  to 
abandon  a  post  from  whicli  they  had  greatly  annoyed  the 
Spaniards.  On  another  occasion,  having  driven  the  assail- 
ants to  a  distance,  and  being  entirely  occupied  in  con- 
tinning  the  pursuit,  he  at  length  foumi  himself  cutoff  by 
a  nnmernus  body  of  enemies  from  his  own  troops.  In 
this  imminent  danger,  lie  endeavored  to  reach  a  neighbor- 
ing stroet,  which  he  supposed  miglit  afford  him  greater 
facility  for  escape.  8(;arcoly  had  he  advanced  in  that 
direction  when  he  met  another  party  of  Mexicans,  and 
saw  in  the  midst  of  them  his  intinnite  friend  Duero, 
whom  they  were  dragging  to  a  temple  of  idols,  to  sacrifice 
him  to  their  go  Cortez,  forgetful  of  his  own  peril, 
imraediitely  rushed  against  them,  dispersed  them  and  de- 
livered Duero,  who  was  even  so  fortunate  as  to  find  his 
liorae  and  spear  at  a  short  distance.  Then  the  two  noble 
friends  riding  together,  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy, 
and  safely  rejoined  their  soldiers,  who  had  just  completed 
the  defeat  of  the  Mexicans.  Cortez  always  considered 
this  adventure  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  his 
life. 

Retreat  of  the  Spaniards— The  Noche  triste.* — 

It  became  necessary,  however,  for  the  present^  to  abandon 
Mexico.    The  requisite  preparations  for  a  retreat  were 

made  with  extraordinary  diligence  and  care;  and  the 
Spaniards  bco^aii  their  march  a  little  after  midnight,  on 
the  first  of  Julv,  1520.  Silence  and  obscuritv  favored 
t'lem  at  first;  but  all  their  motions  had  been  watched  by 
a  vigilant  foo,  and  no  sooner  had  they  begun  to  cross  a 
breach  in  the  cnn  \vay,  than  a  shower  of  darts,  arrows 
and  stones  assailed  thern  from  d liferent  sides.  Dismay 
and  confusion  pervaded  their  ranks,  and  the  preposterous 
coMduct  of  many  wlio  were  intent  on  preserving  their 
riches,  was  an  ad<^itional  cause  of  disaster.  This  awful 
ni^jht,  which  justly  retained  the  name  of  \orhe  trisfc,  cost 
the  retreating:  armv.  several  hundred  Spanish,  and  more 
than  a  thousand  Thiscalan  soldiers,  with  nearly  all  the 
horses,  treasure,  artillery,  and  baggage.  Cortez  appeared 
inconsolable,  and  was  seen  on  tlie  following  day.  when 
the  troops  resumed  their  march,  shedding  abundant  tears, 
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thus  giving  a  mark  of  paternal  sensibility^  that  endeared 
him  to  his  soldiers,  as  much  as  liis  eousummate  prudence 
and  valor  caused  him  to  be  respected. 

The  Spaniards  continued  their  retreat  in  good  order. 
It  was  rather  matter  of  surprise,  that  they  did  not  meet 
with  more  formidable  attacks;  but  the  sixtli  day  of  thoir 
marrh  disroverod  the  new  schemes  contrived  by  the 
enemy  for  their  de.-truf i ion.  The  Mexican  fnrres  had 
been  secretly  dii-ected  to  the  valley  of  Otnnil)a,  through 
which  the  Spani.^h  troops  would  be  ohliLrid  to  pass,  on 
their  way  to  Thtscala.  When  Cortez  reached  the  neigh- 
borhood of  that  spot,  the  whole  vaiiey  was  aireadv  of^en- 
pied  by  a  hostile  ior^o  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  two  hun- 
(lr(>d  thou8and  Indians,  who  had  been  collected  from 
ditTerent  tribes,  as  appeared  from  the  variety  of  their  ban- 
ners and  ornaments.  In  the  midst  of  them,  the  general 
of  the  empire  a])p<'ared  eonspiouons,  borne  upon  a  splen- 
did litter,  from  wliidi  lie  gave  his  orders.  He  carried  in 
his  hands  the  imperial  standard,  which  was  never  in- 
trusted to  any  one  but  himself,  and  never  unfurled  except 
OJi  the  most  importai^t  occa^sions. 

Battle  of  Otompan. — At  the  siglit  of  tliis  vast  multi- 
tude of  enemies,  Cortez  fervently  iuiplored  the  divine 
assistance,  and  plainly  told  his  followers,  that  there  was 
no  alternative  now  left  them  but  to  conquer  or  die.  llis 
plan  was,  to  open  for  his  troops  a  passage  through  the 
Indians  in  the  narrowest  part  of  too  valley,  where  the 
confined  nature  of  the  spot  wonld  more  easily  render 
multitudes  tiseless.  Accordingly,  he  disposed  his  infan- 
try In  the  form  of  a  column,  the  files  of  which  were  com- 
posed alternately  of  arquebusiers  or  archers  and  lancers. 
As  to  his  cavalry,  which  terrified  the  Indians  by  the  mere 
motion  of  the  horses,  it  was  placed  partly  in  front,  to 
break  the  first  rank  of  the  enemy,  and  partly  in  the  rear, 
to  prevent  them  from  reuniting.  In  this  order,  the 
Spaniards  descended  the  hill,  in  order  to  commence  the 
perilous  conflict. 

The  first  discharge  of  the  fire-arms  was  made  with  such 
suooesSy  that  the  Mexicans  who  were  facing  the  Spanish 
column,  bad  no  time  to  shoot  their  arrows.  They  were 
instantly  aUacked  with  swords  and  pikes,  while  the 
cavalry  pushed  forward,  and  dispersed  or  crushed  all  who 
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fell  in  their  way.    Coiisiilerable  advantage  was  gained  by 

this  lirst  onset.  Similar  ciiarges  produced  similar  results, 
but  so  great  and  obstinate  was  the  bravery  of  the  Indians, 
tluit,  after  the  cavalry  h:id  forrrd  them  to  retire,  thev 
f«»arle8sly  returned  to  the  cluirge,  and  reirained  the  ground 
whi(di  tliey  had  just  lost,  tho  valK'V  of  Otumhn,  in  the 
mean  liriu!,  resembling  a  stormy  sea  airilated  by  tho  per- 
petual rii"tioii  of  its  waves.  Cortez,  who,  at  tli*-  licad  of 
the  horsriu-  11,  was  cauHini^  terrible  shiughter  wlu'icver  he 
<lire(;ted  his  slops.  Ix'ixan  to  fear  that  this  mode  of  warfare 
woiihl  fnially  exhaust  the  strength  of  his  little  army. 
His  unoa.^inoss  inereas<'d  every  niunioni;  when  he  suddenly 
eonccived  one  of  those  bind  ideas  wliich  great  danger 
sunioiimes  suggests,  but  only  in  men  of  uucomnion 
ener<ry. 

Cortez'  strategy. — At  the  sight  of  tho  imperial  ban- 
ner waving  in  the  distance.  (Jortez  renioTnl)ored  havi?iiT 
hoard  that  the  issue  of  ]>atLles  was  considered  by  lla? 
Indians  as  dependent  on  its  loss  or  preservation.  He 
immediately  called  around  him  his  bravest  officers, 
Sandoval,  Olid,  Alvarado,  with  some  other  courageous 
men,  and,  at  fall  ^llop,  forced  his  passage  towards  the 
banner.  While  his  companions  were  despatching  or 
putting  to  flight  all  who  had  dared  to  await  their 
approach  he  himself  attacked  the  Mexican  general, 
wounded  him,  and  by  a  powerful  stroke  of  his  lance 
brought  him  to  the  ground. 

As  soon  as  the  venerated  banner  disappeared  from  the 
sight  of  the  Mexicans,  they  lowered  the  other  ensigns, 
and,  throwing  down  their  arms,  fled  precipitately  towards 
the  woods  and  nu)untains;  so  that  the  valley  was  in  a  few 
moments  entirely  rleared.  'Aware  how  impoi'tant  it  was 
to  complete  their  dispersion  and  overthrow,  Oortoz  or- 
dered his  men  to  ])ur8ue  them.  He  himself  was  sulfering 
from  tlie  blow  of  a  stone,  which  had  broken  his  helmet 
and  ba<lly  wounded  his  head,  ilis  orders,  and  tho  know!* 
edge  that  he  was  wounded,  so  aninuited  the  Spaniards, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  dreadful  fatigue  of  tlie  day, 
their  strength  seemed  to  bo  revived,  and  their  furv  to  re- 
ilouble  in  the  ])ursuit  of  the  enoTiiy.  Aocordini:  to  the 
Spanish  authors,  twenty  thousand  Indians  peri^lu'd  ifi 
this  faiuouii  battle,  which  may  be  justly  reckoned  the 
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greatest  and  most  ^^lorions  over  fought  by  the  Europeaiia 
against  tlu'  alx'j-iLriiirg  (»f  AiiuM-ica.* 

'I'liis  brilliant  \itlt>ry  ii  innved  ali  obftlac  U*8  from  the 
w.'jy  of  i\\v  Spaniards.  A  frvv  days  after,  they  safely 
nached  tin-  fi-ii'mily  city  of  Tlasf-nla.  wlicre  a  kind  reeep- 
tion  eomp^Misaled  lOr  tlie  innnnu'iablt;  liardshij)8  \vhi«-h 
thoy  had  iiiUierto  endured,  and  picparcd  them  for  new 
and  more  decisive  elTnrfs  airain.-t  Mexico. 

Cortez  reinforces  his  army. —  The  attention  of  Cnr- 
tez  wiis  constunlly  directed  to  the  «^rand  ohjeeL  his  mind 
had  previously  in  view;  and  dillieultiea  rather  increased 
than  dimiuislied  his  courage.  Ilaving  granted  bis  troops 
the  repoee  which-  they  needed^  and  given  permission  to 
reenibark  in  the  ehips  of  Narvaex  to  those  among  his  fol- 
lowers who  were  afraid  of  another  expedition,  he  devoted 
all  his  time  and  care  to  the  levying  of  a  sufficient  force. 
His  good  fortune^  or  rather  Divine  Providenre,  seconded 
his  eHorta  beyond  his  exiiectation.  Bands  of  brave  sol- 
diers, with  arms  and  ammunition,  snccessively  came  to 
him  from  different  quarters  of  the  Spanish  settlements; 
the  sulphur  of  a  neighboring  volcano  enabled  him  to 
provide  nearly  us  much  gunpowder  as  might  be  wanted; 
tlioii mds  of  the  Tlascalans  and  othertribes  in  the  nei^li- 
boriiood  oifered  to  assist  him  in  the  corujiust  of  Mexico: 
and,  there  was  found  sufficient  material  to  build  as  many 
brigantines,  as  would  be  necessary  to  secure  the  com- 
mand of  the  lake  by  which  the  city  was  surrounded. 

Siege  of  Mexico. — When  all  things  were  in  readiness, 
Cortez,  for  the  third  time,  approached  the  capital  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  commence<l  the  reguhir  o})erations  of  a 
siege.  I>y  bis  command,  the  attack  wixs  maile  under  the 
direction  of  Sandoval,  Olid,  and  Alvarado.  at  three  diller- 
ent  points  iilonir  tlirre  causeways  londinir  to  the  town. 
Karb  of  tlR'sc'  brave  captains  had  nndcr  liirn  thirty  or 
fi>rty  thousand  Indians,  with  two  liundird  Spaniai'ls  and 
two  pieces  of  artillery.  Cortrz  res(»rvtMl  1(»  liinis^  lf  the 
attempt  to  gain  ]K>sMssi()n  of  tin*  lakf,  as  being  tlu^ 
object  on  the  attainment  uf  which  the  success  of  nil  tlieir 
exertions  chieliy  depended.    His  penetrating  mind  hav- 


*  The  interesting  imrtieulars  of  this  b.ittln  luav  be  seen  in  ilio  Spaniih 
blHtorian  Hulls,  Conqnista  de  la  Xveva  A'l^wiAa,  lib.  iv.,  rap,  20;—  also  In 
the  Kn-.;HHli  auth<»rsof  r'/i/r.  Hist.  to!.  r\i\.,  '.'Cti-'.l'u  ;  -ioLaHarpef 
Atiftyide  i'hiMivire  des  voyages,  vol,  xiv., pp.  ^84-l»8i  etc. 
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ing  easily  perceived  that  this  was  tiie  surest  way  to  con- 
quur  Mexico,  he  fitted  out  lor  tlii.s  purpose  a  tiotilla  of 
tiiirtecii  brigaiitiiies,  each  of  which  had,  besides  sails, 
twelve  Indiuu  rowers,  twonty-Uve  Spauish  soldiers  with  a 
captain  at  their  head,  aud  a  piece  of  ordnance.  Cortez 
selected  for  himself  the  swiftest  of  these  vesHels,  that  he 
might  the  more  easily  alford  assistanoe  wherever  it  shonld 
be  needed. 

The  brigantines,  in  a  single  line>  advanced  across  the 
lake  towards  Mexico.  At  some  distance  from  the  shore^ 
a  small  island,  or  rather  a  large  rock,  on  which  was  a 
castle  defended  by  bodies  of  Indian  troops,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Spanish  geueraj.  When  he  drew  near,  the 
MesLicaus,  believing  their  post  to  be  inaccessible,  loaded 
the  Spaniards  with  insults  and  threats.  Cortez  thonght 
that  such  insolence  ought  not  to  go  un punished,  espe- 
cially in  the  sight  of  the  capital  and  in  the  prcst  ncc  of 
its  inhabitants,  who  were  observing  from  their  balconies 
the  movements  of  the  European  flotilla,  lie  therefore 
landed,  for  a  moment,  with  one  hundred  aud  fifty  men, 
and  the  castle  was  assaulted  at  two  dilTereut  points  with 
such  vigor  aud  success,  that  one  part  of  the  garrison  fell 
by  the  sword,  and  t^e  other  was  obliged  to  escape  by 
swimming. 

This  easy  triumph  gave  occasion  to  another  of  much 
greater  importance.  While  Cortez  and  his  troops  were 
detained  on  tiie  island  the  Mexicans  had  suihc  lent  time 
to  collect  their  canoes  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  to 
the  number  of  at  least  four  thousand,  witli  whiidi  tliey 
advanced  towards  the  enemy.  This  incredible  number  of 
boats,  the  movement  of  flic  waves,  the  ^dittcr  »>f  the  arms 
and  ornaments  of  tlu^  Indians,  presented  a  ^pectae]♦•  at. 
once  nuii^nilieent  and  tcrrilic.  Cortez  however  beheld  it 
without  the  least  emotion,  and  merelv  c(»nsidered  it  as  a 
warning  to  prepare  for  the  combat:  only,  in  order  to 
oppose  a  broader  front  than  before  to  the  enemy,  he  now 
caused  his  ships  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  crescent. 
No  sooner  had  he  given  the  siirnai  for  the  attack,  ilian  all 
the  briiranliaes  nrired  forward  at  the  same  time  by  the 
oars  and  by  a  favorable  breeze,  bore  down  upon  the  Indian 
boats  with  irresistible  impetuosity,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  gallant  resistance  of  the  Mexicau  chieftains  threw 
them  into  a  state  of  confusion  more  easily  conceived  than 
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described.  Nor  was  tlie  result  for  n,  moiiieiit  (loul)tfiil, 
as  the  iirms  of  the  Spaniards,  a  favorable  wind,  and  the 
very  bulk  of  tlu  ir  vessels,  gave  tlieni,  from  the  heirinning 
(jf  the  action,  a  decided  superiority.  Great  innnbers  of 
tlie  Indian  canoes  were  broken  to  pieces  by  the  artillery, 
sunk  by  eornini,'  in  confacL  with  the  briirantines,  or  dashed 
against  one  another;  tb<-»  remainder,  elosely  pursued  by  a 
victorious  enemy,  made  a  nai"!ow  eseape. 

Fall  of  the  Mexican  Empire. — This  great  naval 
victory  made  the  Bpauiards  masters  of  the  lake,  aud  con- 
Biderablj  hastened  the  capture  of  Mexico.  The  three 
divisions  of  the  laud  army  being  now  aided  by  their  vic- 
torioQS  fleet,  gradually  advanced  along  the  canfievays, 
and  proceeded  into  the  very  streets  of  the  imperial  city» 
not,  however,  without  terrible  obstacles  and  several 
bloody  conflicts,  the  Mexicans  being  occasionally  saccess- 
fnl  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  besiegers,  and  disput* 
iDg  every  inch  of  ground  with  incredible  obstinacy.  In 
these  desperate  encounters,  the  Indians  were  animated 
by  the  example  of  their  young  and  brave  emperor, 
Guatiinoziu,  who  bad  lately  succeeded  Quetlavaca,  and 
who  left  nothing  untried  to  save  his  country  and  empire. 
But  the  combined  efforts  of  the  j?f>vereign  and  of  his  sub- 
jects served  only  to  place  in  bolder  relief  the  consummate 
abilities  of  the  8|  IT. ish  general.  Ilis  measures  were  so 
well  concerted,  and  the  attack  so  admirably  conducted 
by  himself  aud  his  officers,  that,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle, 
the  three  divisions  of  the  army  reached  the  centre  of 
Mexico  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  other  parts  of  the 
city  were  soon  forred  to  surrender;  aiul,  as  tlie  provinces 
quickly  shared  the  fate,  aud  followed  tlie  example  of  the 
capital,  tfie  capture  of  Mexico,  in  Anirust,  15**1.  may  be 
considered  as  the  date  of  the  downfall  of  the  Mexican 
em{)ire.  The  sieire  had  lasted  three  months,  and  cost 
the  lives  of  o?je  hundred  aud  lifty  tliou^and  Indians. 

Guatimozin. — The  em|)eror,  with  h\>  eonrt  an»l  fam- 
ily, had  endeavored  to  escape  but  all  were  taken  pri.-- 
ouer^.  The  Spanish  soldiery  L'roatlv  di.-apjxnnted  in  the 
amount  of  treasures  which  they  liad  expected  to  obtain 
in  the  city,  detei  inined.  in  order  to  discover  them,  to  put 
the  unfortunate  (iuaiimo/.in  and  his  cliief  niinisLer  to 
the  rack.  That  prince  endiii'-d  the  torture  with  invin- 
cible cuiialuucy.     Must  hialoiiaiio  itjiule  LiiaL  hearing  Ilia 
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fellow-snfTcror  coiniilain,  he  turned  to  him  and  said* 
*' And  myself,  am  1  on  a  bod  of  roses Cortcz  rescued 
)iim  on  this  occasion,  from  the  hands  of  the  soldiery; 
But  Uuatimozin  being  afterwards  accused  of  treason  and 
conspiracy,  was  condemned  and  put  to  death  about  the 
year  Ibitii,    Thus  perished  the  last  emperor  of  Mexico. 

Cortez*  fate  and  death. — Cortez  himself  soon  ex* 
perienced  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  The  conquest  of 
an  empire  at  first  acquired  for  .him  from  Charles  V.  the 
houombie  title  of  viceroy  of  the  rich  aud  extensive  re- 
gions which  he  had  subdued,  and  his  indefatigable 


and  more  to  honors  aud  rewards.  But  he  was  doomed, 
like  Columbnsy  to  be  the  victim  of  envy.  Twice  was  ho 
obliged  to  cross  the  ocean,  in  order  to  vindicate  himself 
antl  althou<Tfh  he  defended  himself  with  success,  he  saw 
authority  gradually  decilTiing,  until^  through  the 
influence  of  his  enemies,  it  disappeared  entirely.  His 
gi'<  ;it  services  now  seemed  to  be  forgotten;  the  conqueror 
of  Mexico  was  treated  with  inditference  by  the  court  of 
Spain,  and  could  scarcely  obtain  an  audience  from  his 
sf)vereign.  It  is  said  that,  as  he  one  day  made  his  way 
througii  the  crowd  which  surrounded  the  carriacro  of  the 
emperor,  Charleys  asked  him  who  he  was;  **  1  am,'*  re- 
plied ('Ortez,  **tho  man  who  gave  more  ])rovinr'os  to  your 
mnjosty  th;in  you  iiihf'rilc  1  towns  from  your  ancestors/' 
Finally,  !»atlL'd  in  all  his  hopes  of  recovering  his  former 
dignities  he  rtuired  to  a  little  town  near  JSeville,  where 
h(»  died  at  the  age  of  ^ixty-two  years  (.v. !>.  l.")47\ 

Tlu'  life  of  Cortez  exhibits  a  variety  of  exploits  so  ex- 
traordiiiarv,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  testimony  of  tlie  brst 
historical  documents,  thry  would  rather  appear  to  exist 
only  in  the  imai^ination.  Tlie  burniner  of  jiis  tleet,  after 
Inndinsf  on  unknown  shores;  his  attack  of  a  powerful 
t'lnpiii'  with  a  handful  of  men;  the  capture  of  Monte^ainia 
in  his  own  capital;  the  defeat  of  Xarvaez:  the  victory  of 
()toui[)au;  the  siege  and  capture  of  Mexico,  wiih  all  their 
circumstances,  present  a  serious  of  truly  wonderful  events 
— events  almost  unjiaralleled  in  the  annals  of  history. 
Even  amongst  the  greatest  conouerors,  few  possessed, 
in  as  hi^h  a  degree  as  Cortez,  pruaence  in  counsel,  sagac- 
ity in  his  plans  and  measures,  intrepidity  in  their  exe- 
cution^  and  energy  in  the  severest  trials.   The  greater 
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wrro  the  rbnigers  ami  hardships  to  ui)i<  h  lie  was  exposed, 
tlie  more  did.  iiis  courage,  presence  of  thiiid  uiul  niiJitary 
genius  appear.  ,  To  these  brilliant  qualities  was  joined 
a  religious  mind;  a  sincere  modesty,  which  made  him 
think  it  no  disgrace  to  ask  for  advice;  constajit  probity 
and  generosity,  which  gained  liiin  universal  confidence 
aud  esteem;  in  fine,  a  dignified  gravity  in  public,  and  an 
amiable  kindness  and  good  humor  in  social  life.* 

It  is  certain  then,  notwithstanding  the  envious  and 
prejudiced  attacks,  that  the  conqueror  of  Mexico  was 
every  way  deserving  of  the  extraordinary  success  which 
attended  his  arms.  If  jealousy  endeavored  to  depreciate 
his  transcendent  merit  during  life,  justice  openly  pro- 
claimed it  after  his  death;  and  posterity  will  ever  dis- 
tinguish Hernando  Cortez  among  the  many  eminent  per- 
sonages of  whom  Spain  so  justly  boasts,  as  one  of  lier 
most  conspicuous  heroes. 


CONaiJEST  OF  PEROr.^FRAXCIS  PIZAHRO. 

The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  conqueror  of  Peru, 
Francis  Pizarro,  a  man  whose  courage,  energy^  aud  mag- 
nanimity were  not  inferior  to  those  of  Cortez,  tliough  ho 
Inid  fewer  occasions  to  display  them  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Having  entered  into  a  compact  with  l)iego  de  Alniagro. 
anotlier  intrepid  adventurer,  and  collected  a  small  hand 
of  follower??,  lie  sailed,  in  1  fioiu  i'anama,  and  began 
to  explore  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean.    His  first  al- 


•  It  would  be  nn  fnst  to  chM-cf^  this  hero  with  certafn  wt*  of  cmelty  com- 

m'ltttti  duriiif;  the,  Mexiruii  \v»r.  He  was  i>erhai»i  too  liai^ty  in  tHmgeiitiii^, 
ttiou^h  lit'  *\u\  so  with  relurtaiire  aii«l  for  foar  of  wcu-ne  lonsL-uufiices,  to 
tJie  tort urt-' and  exerut ion  of  (iuatimoziii :  but,  whatever  may  have  iw.t'U 
the  fnry  of  «MBe noldient.  all  hiittoriarMi  Skgfet  in  praising  the  liabitual  mod* 
eration  nrul  ifenerof^itv  of  ('nrt- •/..  Ht*  wajrf<l.  it  is  true,  a  terril>U'  wnrfare 
a^imuHi  thu  Mtixicau.s,  but  it  should  be  rciunrktHi,  iirbt,  that  he  <iitl  not 
eommence  hostUitiPs  nntll  he  had  Iteen  treAohoronAly  and  repeatedly 
attacked  by  them  :  in  Tlit- sf»roii»1  [  lacs*,  thnt,  rv*  n  in  the  niidtit  of  hia 
Ticturie^,  he  (requeully  olTerwl  them  peatte,  which  thuy  refrsed ;  and, 
finally,  that  he  had  to  fi}?ht  for  the  noble  canae  of  bunianit  v  aK^aiiirt 
enemies  not  lesH  fertn-ions  than  implaoable.  and  aihlirtod  to  the  barbarous 
custom  of  immolatiirjf  htiman  vietimn,  to  the  ininiber  of  at  leant  twenty 
thoiisaud  t  vtry  year.  Tiie  abolishment  of  this  nionstrons  custom  wa»,  uli 
the  aulhoritv  of  the  ablest  divines  and  civilians,  Suarez,  Grotlus,  etc., 
sofflcient  of  itself  to  justify  the  nillltary  expeditioo  of  C^rtti,  mad  U> 
reader  it  a  just  and  honorable  enterprise. 
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tempts  at  iliscovery  were  attended  with  little  snccc-s. 
A  variety  of  obstacles,  contrary  winds,  disease,  and  the 
like,  often  impeded  liis  progress,  and  so  discouraged  his 
companions,  that  nearly  the  whole  crew  oiire  ubinidoned 
him  and  returned  to  Panama,  not  more  thaTi  thirteen 
hard V  men  consen;  ii'ii:  to  lemain  witli  him  upon  a  de-c  rt 
coast,  until  he  shouid  receive  a  frosh  supply  of  soUiicrs 
and  provisions.  I)y  hi?  persevering  elforts,  he  succeeded, 
under  tiie  sanrtionnf  tlif  Spauisii  government,  in  col- 
h'ciing  a  body  of  about  lw<>  humlri  d  nu  n,  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1531.  With  fresh  ardor  ho  advanced 
into  tlie  very  heart  of  Peru,  an  extensive  monarchy 
governed  by  sovereigns  called  ///rv/v,  and  the  ridiest  then 
known  country  in  the  woild  for  mines  of  gold  arul  silver. 

Conquest  of  Peru.-— Tne  Peruvians  were  not  less  awed 
than  the  other  naiions  of  Ainorira,  by  the  sight  of  men 
mounted  upon  formidable  auim.iis,  and  carrying  thunder 
in  their  iiaucls.  The  whole  country  was  divided  at  that 
time  into  two  hostile  parties  headed  by  the  lato  Inca's 
sons,  who  had  just  made  an  appeal  to  arms  for  the  decis- 
ion of  their  quarrel  concerning  the  succession  to  the 
throne.  Huascar^  the  elder,  was  at  first  victorious:  but 
being  afterwards  defeated,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
his  younger  brother,  Atabaliba,  who  committed  great 
cruelties  on  this  occasion.  Both  princes  were  anxious 
to  secure  the  protection  of  the  strangers,  and  Pizarro 


farorable  to  his  views.  Concealing  his  real  designs,  he 
marched  on  to  meet  the  usurper,  and,  after  some 
useless  conferences,  so  vigorously  attacked  the  Peruvian 
troops,  whose  number  amounted  to  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  that  four  thousand  of  tnem  were  killed, 
and  the  others  dispersed,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
soldier  on  the  side  of  the  Sj  aniards.  The  proud  mon< 
arch  was  made  pri-omT,  and,  being  soon  tired  of  his  cap- 
tivity, ho  offered  for  his  ransom  to  fill  up  with  pieces 
and  vessels  of  gold  a  room  twenty-two  feet  long  and 
seventeen  broad,  as  high  as  his  haml  could  reach,  and 
double  that  quantity  of  silver.    The  stipulated  sum  waa 

fKiid  to  the  S])aniards:  still  Atabaliba  did  not  recover  his 
iberty:  but  on  charges  of  troason,  and  also  as  a  punish- 
ment for  las  brothers  murder,  he  was  put  to  death  iu  the 
year  1533.  -  *  *    '  - 
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Foundation  of  Lima — Pizarro*s  death. — The  two 

principal  cities  of  Pern,  Quito  and  Casco,  sarrendered  to 

tho  Spaniards,  with  scarcely  any  show  of  resistance  (a.d. 
1  r)34).  The  rest  of  the  empire  was  also  subdued  in  a  short 
time;  an  J,  the  better  to  secure  its  allegiance,  Pizarro 
founded,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  the  rich  and 
celebrated  city  of  Lima.  Unfortunately,  obstinate  and 
bloody  quarrels;  began  to  arise  amonpr  the  conquerors 
thein.^i'lvea  nboiir  t  lie  partition  of  their  conquest,  rizarro 
prevailed  for  a  t  ime  owv  t  he  party  of  his  opponents:  but, 
disdainiiiLT  to  credit  a  reported  conspiracy  a^rainst  him, 
he  final iy  bccnme  its  victim.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of 
June  (A.D.  l")Uj,  he  was  suddenly  attarkcd  in  his  palace 
'at  Lima,  by  a  crowd  of  vile  assashins.  uh(>,  in  their  fnrv, 
made  the  air  resound  with  ihv  cry.  airtrff  wilh  lite  ///t  ft///. 
His  friends  and  servants  being  eiiher  killed  or  dispeised, 
he  remained  alone,  without  betrayin^r  the  leapt  si^^ni  of 
fear.  Surrounded  as  he  was  by  murderers,  he  defended 
himself  with  heroic  courai'^e.  killed  some  of  the  assail- 
ants, wounded  others,  and  at  last,  having  himself  received  - 
a  mortal  wonnd,  fell  and  expired  in  the  midst  of  thom, 
while  recommend ifViJ  his  soul  to  his  Creator. 

Chili  and  Paraguay  become  Spanish;  Brazil, 
Portuguese. — Such  was  the  dejdorable  end  of  one  of  the 
most  illnstrions  conquerors  of  the  Now  World;  of  one, 
to  whose  nndannted  valor  and  invincible  courage^  Spain 
was  indebted  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Penivian  empire^ 
and  Charles  V.  for  the  invaluable  mines  of  Potosi. 
After  his  deaths  civil  wars  continued  to  desolate  Pern, 
until  the  chief  leaders  of  the  first  expedition  had  all  dis- 
appeared. It  was  only  in  1548  that  the  virtuous  gov- 
ernor Pedro  de  la  Gasca  succeeded,  by  his  consummate 
pntdenoe,  in  terminating  those  wars,  and  in  establishing 
the  Spanish  government  on  a  permanent  basis  in  that 
enviable  country.  The  Spaniards  acquired  also,  about 
the  same  time,  the  extensive  territories  of  Chili  and 
Paraguay;  and  t  he  Portuguese  profited  by  their  example, 
to  form  valuable  settlements  along  the  coasts  of  Brazil. 
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CHARLES    V.    COWI\rKI>   -   A€€E§i§IO!V  OF 
PillLilP  II.  A\U  FSK«>»T  raiAXtlACXI02VI»  OJF 

While  the  empire  of  Charles  V.  was  thus  increasing 
abroad  to  an  immense  extent,  that  prince  continued  to 
astonish  Europe  by  the  display  of  his  military  and  po- 
litical talents.  War  having  been  renewed  between  him 
and  Francis  Charles  generally  maintained  the  superi- 
ority which  he  had  previously  acquired;  stilly  when  he 
attempted,  in  1536,  to  invade  France  at  the  head  of  for- 
midable forces,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  with  consider* 
able  loss. 

Charles  V.'s  expedition  against  Tunis. — The  year 
before,  the  emperor  had  undertaken  an  expedition  into 
Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  alarming  progress 
of  Barbarossa,  a  famous  pirate  chieftain.    Having  met 

him  near  Tunis,  he  defeated  In' in  in  a  great  battle,  took 
the  city  and  rescued  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand 
Chris't inn  slaves.  Another  expedition  of  the  same  kii^d. 
directed  against  Algiers,  in  1541,  was  far  from  o'btainin^ 
the  same  success:  dreadful  storms  both  on  sea  and  land 
destroyed  half  of  the  emperors  fleet  and  army  and 
ohliLL'ed  him  '^juit  kly  to  depart  from  those  perilous  shores. 
8o  unfortunaLe  a  result  was  the  more  painful  to  Charles, 
as  he  had  conceived  and  followed  up  the  project  of  con- 
querin«:r  Algiers,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  celebrated 
admiral  Atidrew  Doria,  and  other  able  generals.  How- 
ever, throughout  that  series  of  disiisters,  he  evinced  such 
courage,  firmness,  magnanimity,  and  above  all,  so  tender 
a  solicitude  for  his  distressed  soldiers,  as  fully  to  atone 
for  the  partial  loss  which  his  reputation  for  prudence  and. 
his  military  glory  had  sustained. 

Battle  of  Muhlberg. — The  same  alternation  of  sue* 
cess  and  misfortune  accompanied  him  in  his  wars  a|:ain8t 
the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany.  He  signally  defeated 
them  at  Miihlberg  (a.d,  1647),  but  they  recovered  from 
this  blow,  and  (  ontinned  to  give  him  considerable  trouble 
till  the  year  loo'Z,  when  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
by  both  parties. 

Abdication  of  Charles  V. — His  death. — After  hav- 
ing been  thus  long  th<^ chief  potentate  of  Europe,  alter 
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haying  filled  the  whole  world  with  the  fame  of  his  glori- 
ous achievements,  this  mighty  emperor  abandoned  all 
earthly  grandeur  for  an  obscure  and  private  life.  He 
left  the  imperial  dignity  to  liis  brother  Ferdinand,  re- 
sirjrned  the  Spanish  crowTi  with  nil  it-i  colonies  and  foreign 
doniinioiis  to  his  son  IMnlip,  and  retired  into  n  motKi^tery 
of  Ilit'rfiJiymites  in  ^imiu  (  A.D.  I.k")^;).  In  tliar  pt-arcfn! 
abode  he  lived  two  years,  dividing  his  time  ])eiween  spir- 
itual exercises  and  innocent  employnit'nts.  The  mantier 
in  wliich  he  closeil  (ns  oKirtal  career  was  as  extraoi'(liiiai"V 
as  his  life.  Stretching  himself  in  a  cottin,  he  iiad  the 
funeral  rites  performe(i.  and  after  t ho  ceremony,  retired, 
in  a  state  of  deep  nielanehf>ly,  to  ins  aparLmeuis,  wiiere 
he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  ami  died  on  the 
twenty-first  of  vSeptember,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  His  reign,  together  with  that  of  his  grandl'atlier 
FeiUiiiand  and  that  of  his  son  Philip,  undoubtedly  forms 
the  most  brilliant  part  of  the  history  of  Spain. 

The  famous  rival  of  Charles,  Francis  L.  had  descended 
before  him  into  the  grave:  he  was  succeeded  by  Henry 
II.,  a  prince  equal  to  his  father  as  well  in  bravery  as  in 
his  determined  opposition  to  the  house  of  Austria.  This 
hostile  feeling  Henry  II.  had  often  evinced  during  the 
emperor's  life;  it  was  revived  in  the  beginning  of  Philip's 
reign.  Accordingly  France  and  Spain  continued  to  oe 
engaged  in  war  against  each  other  under  their  new  sever- 
ei^ns;  and,  in  conseqnence  of  the  marriage  of  Philip  II. 
with  the  English  queen  Mary,  England  interfered  in 
favor  of  the  Spanish  monarch. 

War  between  France  and  Spain— The  battle  of 
St.  Quentin. — In  the  year  1557,  the  war  assumed  a  most 
serious  aspect.  The  confederates,  amounting  to  seventy 
thousand,  under  tlie  command  of  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
invaded  the  French  terriiory,  and  laid  siege  to  St. 
Quentin,  a  town  of  Picardy  defended  only  by  a  handful 
of  soldiers.  The  high -constable  of  Montmorency,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  undertook  to 
relieve  the  place,  and  really  succeeded  in  reinforcing  the 
garrison;  but,  not  retiring  in  time  he  was  overtaken  by 
superior  forces,  and  compelled  to  engage  in  a  very  un- 
equal contest.  His  dcfout  was  complete:  his  eavali  v  (led; 
five  thousand  of  tlie  infantry  were  killed  «>r  wounded, 
whereas  the  Spaniards  did  uot  lose  more  than  eighty 
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men,  and  several  tliousand  ainoiif^  the  vanquished,  ta- 
gether  with  their  chief  otticcrs,  the  coii^Labie  hiniBelf, 
c  i^^hty-eight  bauuers,  and  all  the  artillery  and  baggage, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

Calais  retaken  by  the  French.— The  battle  of  St. 
Qaautiii  might  have  proved  the  downfall  of  the  French 
monarchy,  had  the  conquerora  pursued  their  advantage 
without  delav.  They  wasted  their  time  in  taking  some 
inconsiderable  towns,  until  the  autumnal  rains  obliged 
them  to  retire  beyond  the  frontier,  lleury  improved  the 
happy  circnmstance,  by  sp-^edily  mnsterin^  new  forces, 
which  enabled  him,  in  the  very  nest  campaign,  not  only 
to  stand  upon  the  defensive,  but  even  to  attack  with  suc- 
cess. The  duke  of  Guise,  a  general  instly  renowned  for 
having  a  few  years  before  compelled  the  emparor  Charles 
to  abandon  the  siege  of  Met;;,  was  now  placed  at  the  head 
of  thi  army,  with  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  tha 
k in lorn.  His  pru<lence  and  valor  fully  justified  the 
con  till  ence  reposcil  in  him.  After  deceiving  the  allies  by 
a  skilful  march,  he  suddenly  appoarei  before  Calais,  and 
attack  -1  it  so  vigorously,  that  tliis  famous  town,  hitherto 
considered  impregnable,  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  eight 
days.  It  had  bea!!  during  two  hundrc  I  and  ten  years  in 
the  power  of  the  Eiigli-'h.  who  lost  with  it  their  last  pos- 
se^-'^M  '>n  t h  • '•'"itiiii'iit  (  v.n.  1558). 

Tae  peace  of  Chateau-Catnbresis. — At  the  news 
of  this  e\i'!it,  so  unex(>ejted,  and,  under  existin<]f  circum- 
stances, so  glorioH  for  France,  all  nations  admired  the 
vi'^or  of  her  national  spirit  and  th  •  cxleut  of  her  re- 
B'>;irco<3.  No  later  than  the  ensuing  year,  a  treaty  wiis 
concluded  between  Philip  and  Henry,  in  virtue  of  which 
thev  restored  to  eardi  other  nenrlv  all  their  late  con- 
quests;  but  (Calais,  with  some  uUier  })lace?;.  remainc  1  in 
the  possessiun  oi  liio  French.  This  loss  suitaintnl  by  the 
English,  naturallv  leads  us  to  mention  the  other  great 
events,  both  civil  .ui'l  religious,  which  tuuk  place  iu  Eng- 
land under  ihe  governnicnl  of  Liic  'J\idors. 

Henry  VIII.,  1509-1547. — After  the  prosperous  reign 
of  the  first  Tudor,  Henry  VII.,  the  English  sceptre 
passedj  in  1509,  into  the  hands  of  his  son^  the  famous 
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Ifcnrv  Vni.  Vor  the  space  of  about  twenty  years,  tlie 
new  nionurcli  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  and  iiiereaFod 
tJie  glory  of  \ii<  kinsrdoni.  hy  a  wi^e  adii:inist  i-at  ion  at 
lioine,  owing  chiefly  to  the  ahililies  of  his  prime  iiiini»ler, 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  by  fnillianl  sueee.s^  abroad,  in  his 
wars  against  the  French  and  LiiC  Scots.  A  vile  j)a^56ioii 
which  he  would  not  restrain,  transformed  him  into  a 
despicable  prince  and  a  cruel  tyrant.  Wi.shinir  to  repudi- 
ate his  lawful  wife,  Catherine  of  Arra^on,  lur  the  })ur- 
pose  of  contracting  another  inai  i  iaL^i^  wiih  Anne  liolevn, 
tt  lud J  of  his  court,  he  applied  to  i*opc  Clement  \'J].  to 
obtain  a  dispensation;  but  it  was  refused  as  op]>osed  to 
the  divine  law.  The  diitsoluto  monarch,  d is rega id ed  the 
refusal;  and  not  content  with  marrying  Anne  fioleyn,  he, 
in  his  anger,  disavowed  the  paj»al  jurisdiction  in  his 
kingdom,  and  assumed  himself  spiritual  supremacy  over 
the  En^flish  Church  (aj>*  1534).  From  tnat  time^  he 
made  his  own  will  the  only  rule  to  be  followed  iu  Church 
and  State;  persecuted  both  Catholics  and  Protestants; 
and  spared  neither  his  wives  nor  his  most  illustrious  sub- 
jects, such  as  Bishop  Fisher  and  Chancellor  More,  who 
were  put  to  death  for  refusing  to  admit  titc  assumed 

Sower,  and  to  obey  the  wicked  orders  of  the  tyrant, 
'his  unhappy  prince  died  in  ir>47. 
Edward  Vl.,  1547-1553.— t  inier  his  son  and  succes- 
sor, young   Edward  Vl.,  and  by  tlie  exertions  of  the 
regent,  the  tlnki  of  Somerset,  the  Protestant  doctrine 
became  the  religion  of  England. 

Mary  the  Catholic,  1553- 15.58.— ^fary,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  A'llT.,  rei'stabiished  the  Catholic  wor- 
ship in  1554;  but,  in  ]MV^,  it  was  iiixiun  discarded  l>y  her 
sister  Elizabeth,  who  founded  the  ChunOi  of  En<^land  as 
it  now  exists,  ^^ary,  exas|)erated  by  the  revolts  which 
disturbed  her  rei.irn,  had  treated  the  Protestants  with 
i^reat  ri^^or  ;  Elizahet'n,  without  having;  any  such  cause, 
treated  the  Cntholif-s  with  ntill  f^reater  severity,  nnd, 
under  the  inll'ivnce  of  un[>rin(*i jdt  d  ministeis.  framed  the 
first  of  tho^f  opju-ps'^ive  statutes  wliiidi  disurui  ed  English 
lo^islaUon  f(»r  nearly  ihree  e«'rUririe>\  and  have  iu  partic- 
ular wei'j"^ir(l  so  h'-avilv  npon  (  aih'ilie  Ireland. 

Elizabeth,  1558-1603. — Two  other  eveni>  of  remark- 
able importance  eoniributed  to  render  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth forever  famous  in  a  double  poiut  of  view. 
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Death  of  Mary  Stuart.— The  first  was  the  death  of 
the  queen  of  Scotland,  Mary  Stnart,  on  the  scaffold,  in 
1587.  This  unfortunate  princess,  persecuted  with  invet- 
erate hutr*  (1  by  an  unnatural  brother,  and  other  enemies 
of  her  faith,  her  authority  and  lier  person,  had  been 
obliged  to  seek  u  refuge  in  Enjg;land,  wliere,  instead  of  an 
asylum,  she  found  a  dreary  prison.  After  eighteen  years 
of  confinement,  she  was  brought  to  a  trial  to  which 
liistory  ulfords  no  parallel,  and,  upon  a  variety  of  slan- 
derous and  atrocious  charges,,  was  condemned  to  capital 
punishment,  whif*h  site  ^^uf^ered  at  the  age  of  forty-two, 
with  truly  Christian  fortitude.  All  Europe  shu(ldered 
with  horror  at  tlie  crime  of  \wt  enemies;  and  Klizabeth 
endeavored  in  vain,  by  alTected  tears,  to  wipe  away  the 
foul  stain  forever  imprinted  on  her  own  character  by  this 
deed  of  darkne^^^j. 

The  other  event  alluded  to,  and  wliieh.  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  did  great  honor  to  the  English  queeii,  was 
her  triumpli  over  all  the  maritime  forces  of  Spain. 
Before  this,  she  had,  by  proper  and  constant  encourage- 
ment, placed  her  own  navy  on  a  respectable  footing. 
The  famous  a*liiiiral  Drake  successively  attacked  the 
coasts  of  iSan  Domingo,  Florida,  Peru,  and  CMiili,  laid 
waste  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  each  lime  returned 
loaded  with  rich  booty.  Afterwards,  he  aitackod  the 
coast  of  Spain  itself,  and  captured  or  destroyed  eighty 
vessels  in  the  harbor  of  Cadiz, 

Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. — ^These  attacks 
were  too  flagrant  and  too  often  repeated,  not  to  proroke 
open  hostilities  from  Philip  11.  After  patiently  suffering 
them  for  a  time,  he  prepared  at  immense  expense,  a 
formidable  fleet  for  the  invasion  and  subjugation  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  called  the  lnviw*ihle  Arnuuln,  and  consisted 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  enormous  vessels,  carrying 
nearly  three  thousand  cannon,  with  numerous  troops  and 
the  flower  of  the  Spanish  chivalry.  Nothing  was  spared 
to  secure  the  snccess  of  the  expedition;  England 
trembled  at  the  approach  of  this  powerful  armament : 
but  she  was  soon  relieved  from  lier  fears  by  the  intre- 
pidity and  skill  of  her  admirals.  They  carefully  shunned 
a  general  actiori,  confining  themselves  to  partial  engage- 
ments, in  which  they  were  always  successinl.  After  the 
Spaniards  had  suffered  various  losses  by  this  mode  of  war- 
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fare,  a  muHitude  of  incidents  aided  the  exertions  of  the 
English,  and  a  series  of  violent  storms  completed  the 
defeat  of  the  Armada  (a.d.  1o88).- 

The  loss  of  the  Spaniards  in  this  unliappy  expedition 
was  astonishing;  but  it  produced  not  the  least  effect  upon 
Philip,  who  received  the  disastrous  intelligence  with  as 
much  tranquillity  as  he  would  have  done  that  of  a  signal 
triumph.  •*  I  had/*  said  he,  **8ent  my  fleet  to  fight 
against  the  English,  and  not  against  the  winds.  Let  the 
will  of  God  be  done.  I  thank  him  that  ho  has  given  me 
so  many  resources  to  repair  this  disaster/' 

WAR  A€:AI:%ST  the  TVRK§.  ~  SWXiTs  OF 
MALTA. -I.OS»i  OF  €1  PRCS.  BATTA.£  OF 
lJt;i*A3iTO.-A.O.  1600-1671. 

may  now  revert  to  the  atTairs  of  tin-  Turks,  and  to 
their  new  utTorts  against  the  CiHi>ti;in  nations.  At  the 
time  when  Philip  II.  began  to  rule  over  ►Spain,  Soliman, 
the  conqueror  of  Khodes  and  Belgrade,  was  still  scatCMl 
on  the  throne  of  ( "onstimt  iiioplr.  A  war  having  ari-t  ii 
between  these  two  miglity  sovrrt  itrns  for  the  possession  of 
Tripoli  ill  Africa,  a  great  imval  battlo  was  fought  in  loOO, 
in  which  the  Turks  were  coniph  l 'Oy  vi.  torii>us.  This 
success  emboldened  Soliman  to  iiiuKrtake  other  con- 
quests: and  resentment  urged  him  to  attack  once  more 
the  knights  of  8t.  .Tolm.  the  greatest  enemies  of  his 
power,  and  to  drive  th*  ni,  \i  |«ossible,  from  the  new  resi- 
dence which  the  liberality  of  C'harles  V.  had  conferred  on 
their  Order.  Accordingly,  an  army  composed  of  forty 
thousand  choice  troops,  under  the  command  of  three  able 
generals,  Mustapha,  Piali  and  Dragut,  was  landed  in 
1565  on  the  shores  of  Malta^  and  immediately  began  a 
siege  which,  from  the  uninterrupted  rigor  of  the  attack 
and  defence  during  the  space  of  four  months,  may  be 
reckoned  the  most  memorable  event  of  this  kind  recorded 
in  history. 

Siege  of  Malta. — The  number  of  the  knights  and  sol- 
diers in  the  whole  island  did  not  exc(  * d  nine  or  ten  thou- 
sand men;  but  the  rand-Master.  John  Pariaot  de  la 
Valette,  was  a  host  in  himself.  'J'hi^  worthy  successor 
of  Peter  d'Aubusson  and  Villiers  de  I'lsle-Adam,  had»  like 
them,  a  mind  incapable  of  fear  even  amidst  the  greatest 
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(lungers,  wonderful  prudence  and  abilily  nuich  improved 
by  experience,  and  intrepid  Viilur  constantly  animated  by 
religious  and  pitriotio  principles.  The  plan  wiiich  lie 
adopted  from  the  beginning  ot  the  siege,  and  which  he 
followed  up  with  unshaken  constancy,  was  to  defend,  by 
the  most  vigorous  exertions,  every  fort,  every  post,  every 
inch  of  ground,  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  Turks,  hop- 
ing in  this  manner  so  to  harass  thorn  and  diminish  their 
numbers,  as  fiaally  to  compel  them  to  evacuate  the 
island. 

Its  wonderful  defence. — ^In  consequence  of  this 
noble  determination,  sharp  skirmishes  daily  took  place, 
retarding  the  progress  of  the  assailants.  A  little  fort, 
called  St.  Elmc;  stopped  their  whole  army  for  several 
wj^ks;  nor  could  they  take  it  except  hy  sacrificing  eight 
thousand  of  their  bravest  warriors;  wiiich  made  one  of 
thdir  greatest  gjnorals  exclaim:  It  the  son  has  ^iven  us 
s  >  much  trouble,  what  must  we  expect  from  the  lather! '* 
The  garrison  of  that  fort,  comp  osed  of  a  few  knights 
and  .som-3  hundred  soldiers,  exhibited  a  spectacle  never 
83LMI  bjforo.  They  not  only  repelled  the  continual  as- 
saults of  the  J.uii '.arie-;.  as  long  as  succor  could  be  sent 
to  them  by  the  Grand- Master;  but  even  when  all  commu- 
niciition  was  cut  off,  and  when  they  were  reduced  to  a 
small  band,  they  continued,  though  wounded  aud 
scarcdv  able  to  mjve,  to  dLifen  1  the  breach  against  tliou- 
sands  of  a-^sailants.  As  loss  of  blood  and  cotnplete  ex- 
haustion did  not  permit  sonic  of  them  any  longer  to  light 
standing  and  with  o!ie  hand  only,  they  sat  upon  chairs 
and  b.3nc:hes,  and,  wielding  their  HW(H-ds  with  both  liands, 
fought  to  their  last  breath.  Fort  St.  El  me  was  not 
tiken,  till  aficr  the  death  of  all  the  kni'jfhts  who  had 
generously  devoted  them^  dvcs  to  its  defence. 

Still  more  awful  and  blooily  was  the  struggle,  wlien  di- 
rected against  the  prirn^ipal  forts  of  the  island,  and 
u/ainst  the  town  in  which  most  of  the  kiiights  resided. 
D.Mperate  courage  on  the  one  side,  niidaunted  intrepidity 
on  the  other,  daily  made  the  raniparts  of  Malta  a  theatre 
of  unparalleled  feats  of  arms.  The  energy  of  the  Grand- 
Master  seemed  to  have  been  transfused  into  the  souls  of 
his  brave  companions,  and  the  v;ilor  of  the  knights  to 
have  communicate*!  itself  to  all  tlie  inhabitants;  and 
such  was  the  admiration  which  the  spectacle  of  their 
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nol»lo  luToistn  excih'd.  tliat  all  flashes  of  the  people 
"wi-ht.'d  to  jnirtake  ill  tin-ir  L,4orious  exploits.  Thus,  uii 
oiu'  occfi-^inii,  a  hainl  uf  snme  hmulretl  hnys,  with  their 
6!ill,l^^>.  ^n-eatly  ''nntrihutud  to  repel  a  fiirioii?*  as^saiilt;  on 
auoilier,  twu  biulurji  t.-out rived  iho  rii(M.>iire  to  defeat 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  atlackft  ut'  llie  iiilields.  Per- 
sons uf  every  age  and  condition  labored  day  and  night  in 
rejiairing  the  walls,  or  niakiiiu'  lu-vv  ird reiielnnents,  uiih- 
out  being  frightened  by  the  .-ernes  i>\'  enrnage,  or  by  the 
sight  of  the  dead  ami  of  the  dying,  jlvon  females,  for- 
getting their  UiUal  timidity,  went  forwaul  to  help  their 
fathers,  husbands,  ur  sons,  and  learlei'dy  appiaring  upon 
the  breach,  threw  upon  the  assailants  boiling  water  and 
oiJ,  melted  pitch,  lire-works,  and  even  large  stones, 
which  thoy  would  not  have  been  able  to  move  in  any 
other  circumstance. 

Incideats  of  the  sie^e. — As  to  the  Grand-Master, 
besides  continually  watching  every  motion  of  the  enemy, 
and  prop  :  y  directing  all  the  effoi-ts  of  the  besieged,  iie 
seemed  to  multiply  himself,  in  order  to  be  present  at 
every  attack.  The  immiueut  danger  of  death,  which  he 
braved  a  thousand  times,  never  caused  him  any  fear  or 
disturbance.  Having,  in  one  of  the  assaults,  received  a 
deep  wound,  he  generously  disregarded  it,  and  continued 
fighting  until  the  Turks  were  repelled.  At  anniher 
time,  his  nenhew\  a  brave  knight,  whom  he  very  tenderly 
lovod,  was  killed  at  a  short  distance  from  him;  La 
Valette  contented  him-elf  with  saying:  "  To-morrow  we 
shall  have  time  to  weep  for  the  loss  of  my  nephew;  let  us 
now  avenge  his  death,  by  forcing  our  enemies  to  fly/' 
IJeing  told  that  Mustapha,  the  commander-in-r'hief  of  the 
Turks,  had  sworn  to  put  all  the  knights  to  the  sword, 
and  preserve  the  Grand-Mji-ster  alone,  to  l)riiig  him  before 
the  sultan,  I  will  pr(*vent  him  from  doing  that,"  coolly 
replied  La  Valette:  "  if.  (contrary  to  my  expectation,  the 
result  of  the  siege  should  prove  fatal  to  us.  rather  than 
suifer  myself  to  be  taken  prisoner,  I  would  ]>ut  on  the 
dress  of  a  comnirtti  soldier,  throw  myself  into  the  thiekest 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  tight  until  a  glorious  death 
shoidd  nnit(Mne  to  fuv  brethren." 

This  iiobie  intrepidity,  aljiy  -eeonded  bv  iluj  undaunted 
courage  of  the  knights,  nnd  the  Nfaltest*  sohliers, 
Qouid  scarcely  fail  to  be  crowned  at  last  wuh  full  success. 
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Yet.  the  Turks  were  not  dispirited;  and  for  a  loiis^  time 
t  licv  s '(mikmI  to  derive  new  strnii^th  and  ardor  from  their 
very  dofeal.s,  their  Hhanie  at  not  ]i;ivin«r  liitherto  bet  n  able 
to  ^5nl>dnc  a  handful  of  warriors  niakiiii^  tliem  }>rrform 
})rodigii  s  of  valor.  lV\<ides  having  recuiu^o  to  tlie  ordinary 
niode^  of  warfare,  they  every  day  invented  nev^  engines 
to  annoy  the  besieged.  Sometimes,  by  means  of  power- 
ful mic.hines,  they  threw  barrels  tilled  with  gunpowder 
and  case  shot,  so  prepared  as  to  burst  upon  the  ramparts 
and  spread  death  among  their  foes.  On  other  occasions, 
they  pushed  forward  to  the  walls  wooden  towers,  from 
the  tops  of  which  their  musketeers  might,  with  deadly 
aim,  shoot  down  every  hamau  being  that  appeared  upon 
the  ramparts.  The  besieged,  on  their  side,  were  active 
in  their  endeavors  to  prevent  the  effects  of  these  murder- 
ous machines,  either  destroying  them  by  the  brisk  fire  of 
their  artillery,  or  even  turning  them  against  their  very 
contrivers.  It  was  an  awful  spectacle  to  see  the  fatal  bar- 
rels, before  tliey  had  time  to  burst,  hurled  back  upon  the 
assailants,  tlis  woodan  towers  dashed  in  pie<"v^5;,  tlie  lad- 
dors  bi  oken,  and  numbars  of  Janizaries  crushed  to  death 
at  the  foot  of  the  ramp:irtg. 

Raising^  of  the  siege. — Xot  only  did  Mustapha,  in 
those  dailv  conflicts,  hne  many  of  his  bravest  pnldicr?,  ha 
had  mofpovor  [\\"  most  gloomy  prospect  before  him.  In- 
Ftoad  of  reducin;^;  the  inliabitants  of  Malta  l)y  fnmine,  as 
he  for  a  time,  hopiv]  to  do,  he  lM\2r;m  to  tt'A  ih^^  want 
of  pros'i^^ions  and  auimuniiioii  in  liis  own  camp,  lie  more- 
over supposed  the  defenders  of  the  besieged  places  lo  be 
much  more  num  rous  than  they  really  were;  andconclud- 
ifii^that  it  was  (|uite  usele.vsto  rontiiiue  the  attack  against 
till*  mariLime  forts,  he  turned  iiis  elTorts  against  the  city 
called  Notable,  the  capital  of  the  whole  island.  Here 
also  his  hopes  were  entirely  frustrated.  In  his  perplexity, 
he  resolved  to  resume  the  operations  of  the  former  siege; 
when  a  body  of  troops,  which  had  been  promised  by  the 
king  of  Spain,  at  length  arrived  from  Sicily.  Although 
it  consisted  of  only  seven  thousand  men,  this  number  was 
sufficient  to  raise  the  siege.  Despondency  and  constor* 
nation  had  already  begun  to  spread  amon^  the  Turks; 
panic  and  despair  succeeded:  and,  after  a  single  power- 
less discharge  of  musketry,  they  hastily  fled  to  the  chore 
and  reembarked  for  Constantinople. 
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All  cud  was  thus  pnt  to  the  li«ara8sing  and  sanguinary 

coiilliet.  At  the  arrival  of  the  auxiliary  troops  and  the 
departure  of  the  enemy,  thi  ic  romained,  in  the  residence 
of  the  knights,  not  more  than  six  iiuiulivd  nun  aMe  to 
bear  arms,  and  even  most  of  that  Tuinil)er  liad  received 
many  wound?.  Tiie  Spanish  and  Sicilian  allies  could  not 
refrain  from  tears  nt  the  sight  of  these  tniiy  invincible 
but  disiigiired  and  emaciated  warriors;  their  beards  and 
hair  were  in  a  dreadful  state;  their  garments,  owing  to 
the  length  ul  Liiae  they  had  worn  them,  weie  falling  to 
pieces,  ami  covered  with  dust  and  gore,  it  was  impos- 
sible, at  such  a  spectacle,  not  to  mingle  lively  feelings  of 
compassion  with  the  transports  of  joy  cauMd  by  so  happy 
a  deliverance.  In  order  to  transmit  lo  posterity  an  au- 
thentic memurial  oi"  these  surprising  events,  the  Miiall 
town,  around  which  so  many  exj'loits  liad  been  achieved, 
received  tho  appellation  of  ticturiou^  city,  which  it  still 
retains. 

Foundation  of  La  Valette.— A  great  and  truly  noble 
object  now  occupied  the  mind  of  La  Valette.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  fnrious  eiege  just  ended,  most  of  the  houscB 
and  fortifications  were  destroyed^  the  cannon  were  de* 
moliahed  or  greatly  damaged,  the  stores  and  arsenals 
were  without  ammunition,  the  coffers  without  moM  v, 
the  forts  without  sufficient  gariisons,  and  those  parts  of 
the  countrr  which  bad  been  the  theatre  of  the  war,  almost 
without  inhabitants;  in  a  word«  Malta  was  in  such  a  state 
of  desolation,  that  the  bravest  knights  lost  all  hope  of 
ever  seeing  it  recover  its  former  prosj^erity.  and  expressed 
a  desire  that  Sicily  should  be  selected  as  the  residence  of 
the  Order.  But  tbe  Grand-Master,  who,  even  in  the  ut- 
most distress,  had  never  <  onsented  to  vield  anything,  was 
much  less  willing  now  to  abandon  that  glorious  soil  so 
well  fitted  to  jiroduce  new  laurels.  All  the  Christian 
prin 'es  applauded  his  magnanimous  sentiments,  and 
readily  assisted  him  in  carrying  out  his  views.  Having 
therefore  chosen  a  favorable  spot,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  new  city,  meant  to  be  the  princi])al  seat  of  the  Order 
of  St.  John:  and  the  work  was  proserMited  with  fo  much 
diligence  and  activity,  as  to  be  nearly  completed  in  the 
space  of  five  vears.  *  The  city  took  the  name  of  her  illus- 
trious founder.  La  Valette.  and  being  protected  both  by 
nature  and  art,  was  deservedly  reputed  the  strongest 
place  iu  Europe. 
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Invasion  of  Hungary*— The  intelligence  of  liis 

army'n  defeat  threw  Solinuin  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage;  lie 
trampled  under  r>')t  the  letter  of  his  general,  and  swnr;^ 
venrreance  acraiast  the  Christian??,  lie  however  thonirht 
it  prudent  not  to  attack  again  the  heroes  of  Malta,  pri  ier- 
r'ln^  to  attack  the  (-hristian  inlands  of  the  Archipelago. 
Afterwards,  the  indefatigable  sultan  led  his  Janizarie.^, 
for  the  fourth  tiine,  into  Hungary  (.\.D.  i.>0(>).  The  storm 
at  this  period  burat  upon  Szigeth  a  small,  but  well  forri- 
lied  town,  whose  brave  garrison  of  tliroc  thousand  in  mi. 
unci  its  intrepi'l  commaiukT.  Oount  Nicolas  Zriny.  l)«»und 
tlieiaselves  by  a  solemn  oatli,  if  they  could  not  cunquer. 
at  least  to  die  together  in  defence  of  their  religion  and 
tlieir  country.  Never  was  there  a  generous  promise 
hettDr  and  more  resolutely  falfiUed.  For  the  space  of  two 
mmths,  they  successfally  resisted  an  army  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  Turks,  destroying  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  of  the  foremost  among  the  assailants.  At  last, 
finding  their  own  number  reduced  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  tney  threw  open  the  ^ates  of  the  fortress,  and  rushed 
into  the  midst  of  the  Janizaries,  where  they  all  fell  while 
fight  in  J  vith  desperate  courage;  only  two  soldiers,  who 
wore  left  for  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  afterwards  recov- 
ered from  tlieir  wounds.  Thus  Szigeth  fell  nnder  th3 
power  of  the  Turka,  but  not  until  it  had  become,  as  it 
were,  a  hea])  of  ruins,  without  anyone  loft  to  defend  it  any 
loniier.    Soliman  had  not  t  iie  satisfaction  of  seeinsT  the 

...  - 

end  of  that  destrur»h*ve  sicLri';  his  disiippointnient.  roused 
to  fury  by  so  obstinate  a  resi>f;in''e;  l)i-ought  on  nw  attack 
of  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died  three  days  befori'  the  last 
conflict.  As,  husvever,  the  ultimate  result  was  the  conse- 
quence of  his  exertions,  the  capture  of  Szigeth  may  be 
justly  accoaiiled  one  of  the  exploits,  and  tho  last,  but 
dearlv-honi:^ht  victory  of  that  renowned  sultan. 

Soliman  II.'s  character. — Although  implicit  credit 
should  not  be  given  to  all  the  encomiums  bestowed  on 
Soliman  by  tho  Turkish  writers,  since  various  instances 
of  cruelty  and  restless  ambition  are  found  in  his  life, 
which  are  a  stain  on  his  memory;  still  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  his  reign  was  at  least  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  successful  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty.  This  prince 
nearly  equalled  Charles  V.,  his  contemporary,  in  activity; 
prudence  and  warlike  geuins.  A  famous  conqueror  and  a 
great  general  in  the  field,  he  was  also  an  able  politician 
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and  a  wise  legislator  nt  home;  he  left  behind  him  many 
useful  works;  lie  embellished  Constantinople,  built  a 
powerful  niivy,  ])rotected  learninf]^,  and,  by  his  munifi- 
cence, justice,  and  liberality,  not  only  secured  the  respect 
of  his  Mahometan  ptibjects  but  even  on  many  orr^asions 
was  an  object  of  admiratioTi  to  the  Christians  theuiseivea. 

Cyprus  taken  by  the  Turks  under  Selim  II. — 
Selim  II.,  who  succeeded  Soliman  on  ilie  Turkish  throne, 
did  not  pocirioojj  the  military  qualities  of  most  of  liis  pre- 
decessors. at\d  yet  successfully  carri<  <1  on  tlicir  plan  of 
asrsrraiidizument  and  enii(|iiest.  Luokini,^  with  a  jealous 
eye  at  the  rich  island  of  Cyprus,  then  in  the  ])ossessinn  of 
the  Venetians,  he  e<puppcd  ;i  numerous  lleet  and  army,  in 
order  to  bring  it  under  his  power.  The  greater  })arL  of 
the  country  surrendered  without  opposition,  Nicosia  and 
Famagusta  being  the  only  places  that  ventured  to  sustain 
a  siege.  The  former  was  taken  at  the  expiration  of  seven 
weeks;  the  latter  held  out  four  months,  onring  which  the 
Turks  lost,  it  is  said,  forty  thousand  men,  and  were 
obliged  to  fire  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  cannon 
balls.  They  sullied  their  victory  by  shocking  cruelties, 
and  the  defenders  of  Cyprus  expiated  in  tortures  the  f/tdli 
of  their  vigorous  resistance.  Above  all,  the  wrath  of  the 
infidels  was  visited  upon  the  intrepid  commander  of  Fam- 
agusta, Marc  Antony  Bragadino,  whose  heroism  on  that 
occasion  will  be  remembered  by  the  remote- 1  posterity. 
This  great  man,  having  been,  contrary  to  the  terms  of 
the  caj>itulation,  carried  into  captivity,  experienced  the 
most  barbarous  treatment  from  the  Turkish  lT'  iii  raU 
Mustapha,  and  was  finally  llayed  alive,  without  In  liaying 
the  least  syinptom  of  pain,  but  piously  rcciiiiii;  the 
fiftieth  psalm,  until  he  expired  iu  the  hands  o£  the  execu- 
tioner. 

Pope  Pius  y.  forms  a  league  against  the  Turks. 
— This  barbarity  of  the  Turks  roused  the  indignation, 
while  their  increasing  power  ex<dtcd  the  fi  ais.  of  Chris- 
tendom. To  avert  the  danger  which  threatened  at  once 
religion  and  civilization  in  Europe,  Pope  l*ius  V.  exerted 
all  his  faculties,  autliority  and  zeal.  He,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  letters  and  embassies,  formed  a  powerful  league, 
consisting  of  his  own  states,  the  kingdom  of  Spain  and 
ihe  republic  of  Venice;  on  the  other  hand,  he  endeavored 
to  secure  victory  to  their  cause  by  ferreut  supplications^ 
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and  by  ordering  the  dismissal  from  the  Christian  host  of 
all  per;ions  whose  vices  and  immorality  might  pro?oke  the 
wrath  of  heaven.  This  being  done,  the  comoined  fleet, 
oonsiating  of  about  two  hnndred  and  forty  vessels,  nnder 
the  command  of  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  a  half  brother  to 
Philip  II.,  went  in  search  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  which  was 
still  more  numerous.  The  belligerent  parties  came  in 
sight  in  the  gulf  of  Lepauto;  and  nearly  oji  the  same  spot 
where  Augustus  and  Antony  had  formerly  contended  for 
the  Boman  empire,  were  the  Christians  and  the  Mussul* 
mans  now  about  to  fight  lor  the  possession  of  Europe. 

Battle  of  Lepanto. — The  seventh  of  0  tober,  1571. 
witnessed  one  of  the  most  terrible  naval  battles  recorded 
in  history.  For  several  iiours  the  conilict  all  along  the 
lino  was  awful,  nnd  victory  uncertain.  At  length,  the 
persevering  courage  of  the  confederates,  the  intrepidity 
of  Don  Juan  and  other  t^^enerals,  their  superior  skill  in 
naval  and  military  tactics,  and.  a  stroiicr  and  favorable 
breeze  which  aros.»  just  at  the  l)e.irlniiin;^^  of  the  battle, 
and  carried  clouds  of  smoke  towards  the  Turks  gave  the 
Christians  a  decisive  victory.  The  fierce  Ottoman*?  lost 
in  that  memorable  action,  thirty-five  thousand  sc»ldiers, 
with  their  admiral  and  chief  otlicers,  fifteen  thousand 
Christian  slaves,  about  two  hundre<l  and  fifty  men-of-war 
and  galleys,  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  large  guns, 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  stores  with  which  tneir  ves- 
sels were  loaded.* 

So  signal  an^rerthrow  everywhere  spread  terror  and 
dismay  among  the  Turks,  particularly  in  Constantinople; 
whereas  the  victory  of  the  confederates  filled  the  Chris- 
tian world  with  exultation.  In  Rome,  Toledo,  and  other 
places,  it  was  celebrated  with  extraordinary  rejoicings; 
the  Venetians,  ahore  all,  manifested  their  enthusiasm  by 
forbidding  any  one  to  mourn  for  the  loss  of  those  who 
had  perished  in  the  glorious  conilict.  The  conquerors,  it 
is  true,  .did  not  know  how  to  pursue  and  follow  up  their 
victory  as  well  as  might  have  been  expected;  yet,  it  can* 


*  A  more  detailed  acconnt  of  the  battle  of  Lepanto  may  be  found  in 

UhioeiM.  Jli^f.  r,,!,  Lx  Mi){not,  'f<  I'h'mpire  (JtUnnan  (reign  of  Se* 
Urn  n.)i—Hist.  da  Uit»-Kmi)ire,  t'vntinue<'  par  Amtilhon,  vol,  xxvn;— 
also  in  the  Bccles.  historians,  Beraut-Bercastel,  aud  VTeury ,  or  ratber  his 
co!it'iiii;itor.  ud  ann.  1^71 :  and  Alban  Sutler's  L<fe  o/6t,  Ptu$  K.,  u&dar 
the  litth  oi  May,  wiUi  the  UOU&. 
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not  be  denied  that  its  result  was  ot  immeuse  adYantage. 
since  it  proved  not  only  a  check  to  the  progress  of  the 
Ottomans^  bat  was  &Uo  the  beginning  of  their  decline^  at 
least  as  a  maritime  powen 

< 

PHILIP  II.  €0:%Tl\ii::U.-TlIE  REPUBLIC  OF 
HOI^LAIVD.— FRAMCE     IT!VI>ER     THE  I^A^T 

A.\i>  HE.^Hi  Ev.  <*i:m:ral.  )*>TATE 
oy  EUKoi*i:       tbu:  Bi:<ia\\i.\o  or  the 

6£V£!VT£E.^TU  CE.H  tKI.-A^II.  1666-10i». 

War  of  liberation  in  the  Netherlands. — The  prose- 
cution uf  tlie  Turkish  war  did  not  ucru|)y  the  whole 
attention  of  Philip  11. ;  he  was  also,  during  the  same 
period,  and  for  many  years  after,  engaged  in  liostilities 
against  Iloliaud.  Tliat  countiy,  whieh  had  been  depen- 
dent on  Spain  ever  isinee  the  aeeession  of  Charles  \'. 
began  openly  to  shake  oil  the  yoke  in  15G6,  under  the 
pretence  of  political  and  religious  tyranny.  Neither  the 
severity  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  nor  the  abilities  of  iJon 
Juan,  nor  the  heroic  qualities  of  Alexander  Farnese, 
duke  uf  l*arma,  could  reestablish  in  it  the  Spanish  rule; 
and,  in  s|)ite  both  of  conferences  and  arms,  the  royniblic 
of  Holland,  or  uf  the  Seven  United  i*rovinces,  itainely 
Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Gelderland,  Groningen,  Fries- 
land  and  Overyssel,  was  proclaimed  in  1581.  It  rapidly 
increased  during  the  first  part  of  the  following  century; 
and,  by  uniting  an  active  spirit  of  trade  and  maritime 
enterprise  with  great  military  skill  and  numerous  ex* 
ploits  on  land,  it  acquired  such  prosperity,  wealth,  and 
power/ as  frequently  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of 
the  mightiest  sovereigtis  of  Europe.  However,  it  was 
not  universally  acknowledged  as  a  free  and  independent 
state  before  the  year  1G48,  m  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

Battle  of  Alkassor— Loss  of  Portuguese  indepen- 
dence.—The  Spanish  monarch  was  more  successful  in 
his  Expedition  against  Portugal.  Not  long  before,  under 
the  reign  of  Emmanncl  and  John  HI.,  this  kingdom  had 
reached  the  height  of  opulence  and  glory.  One  single 
act  of  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  young  king  Don 
Sebastian,  in  ir);s.  caused  it  not  only  to  fall  from  tlio 
high  rank  which  it  held  among  European  na' ions,  but 
even  to  lose  for  a  time  its  independence.    Contrary  to 
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I  he  advice  of  his  wissest  cuiinsellors,  tliut  iinpetnons  moii' 
arch  obstinately  persisted  in  makiiig  an  expedition 
.against  some  ])riuce8  iu  Africa.  A  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  he  displayed  surprisiug  valor,  but  finally  met  with 
a  complete  overthrow:  the  Portuguese  troops  were  cut  to 
pieces,  and  he  himself  disappeared,  aud  was  never  seen 
afterwards.  As  he  left  no  isbuo,  the  crown  of  Portugal 
was  claimed  by  many  competitors,  who  j)re]iared  to  sup- 
port their  pretensions  by  reconrsc  to  law,  or  by  force  of 
arms;  but  Philip  of  Spain,  who  was  beyond  comparison 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  aspirants  to  the  throne^ 
ovei'came  his  rivals.  Portugal  was  subdaed  in  one  cam* 
paign,  and,  with  its  numerous  settlements  in  other  parts 
of  the  globe,  remained  annexed  to  the  Spanish  monarchy 
duiing  sixty  years,  viz.:  from  1580  to  1640,  when  a 
sudden  aud  successful  revolution  restored  it  to  its  natiTe 
princes. 

By  the  addition  of  Portugal  and  its  colonies  to  his 
hereditary  dominions,  Philip  fl.  became  the  sovereign  of 
the  most  extensive  monarchy  that  had  hitherto  existed. 
Several  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  nearly  all  the 
regions  of  America  until  then  disscovered  obeyed  his  laws; 
hence  he  used  to  say,  and  with  truth,  that  the  sun  never 
set  on  his  dominions.  Nor  was  his  mind  unequal  to  the 
task  of  regul:itiii£r  so  vast  and  so  complicated  a  maeliine. 
He  was  coutinuully  watcliinix  over  the  different  provinces 
of  his  amazinir  nion;ii'<  liy,  tlu're  being  no  dc])artnient  of 
t!u'  |)iiblic  admitiistratioii  with  whicli  he  was  not  familiarly 
acquainted,  no  atfair  of  iiiiporfanre  to  whicli  lie  did  not 
perj^nnally  attend,  no  minister  of  state,  no  LTcnora)  of  his 
army,  wlio-o  public  coiidiu't  he  did  not  diligently  observe, 
ia  onltT  l(*  k'  l'p  all  withii)  the  bounds  of  duty. 

France  until  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. —Philip 
moreover  exercised  a  considerable  influence  owv  the 
other  sLates  of  Europe,  pai  ticularly  France:  lie  even  clier- 
ished  for  a  long  time  the  hn])e  of  ])lacing  one  of  his  chil- 
dren upon  tbe  French  throne.  'I'hat  kingdom,  aficr  the 
vigorous  reign  of  Henry  II.,  hu'l  fallen  into  a  deplorable 
state  uiuler  lii^  weak  successors,  Francis  II.,  diaries  IX., 
and  Henry  HI.,  owing  chiefly  to  an  almost  ii:ii;arrruj)ted 
series  of  civil  wars  between  the  Catholics,  who  wished  to 
mauitain  the  ancient  failli,  and  the  Huguenots  or  Cal- 
vinists,  who  were  anxious  to  establish  their  own  religious 
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system.  Tlie  evil  was  increased,  in  1572,  bv  the  massacre 
OM  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  in  which  many  luindred  Prot- 
estants were,  by  an  act  of  erucl  rulalialion,  sacrilked  to 
the  resentment  and  vengeance  of  tlie  conrt.*  At  the 
death  of  lleury  III.,  who  fell  by  the  sword  of  an  assassin 
in  1589»  Philip  II.  eiideavareil,  by  every  means  in  his 
power^  to  exclude  the  nearest  heir,  Henry  of  Boarbon  and 
KftTarro,  who  was  a  Protestant,  from  a  throne  which  had 
always  been  occupied  by  Catholic  monarchs;  but  tho 
many  victories  of  Henry,  enhanced  by  his  truly  roval 
qualities,  and  finally  his  return  to  the  Catholic  Church,t 
baffled  the  projects  and  frustrated  the  hopes  of  the  Span- 
ish sovereign.  All  obstacles  were  removed  in  1595,  and 
the  king  of  Navarre,  the  head  of  the  Bourbon  family, 
was  universally  acknowledged  king  of  France  under  the 
name  of  Henry  IV.;  a  name,  notwithstandincj  the  indi- 
vidnal  frailties  of  the  monarch,  ever  to  be  held  in  grate- 
ful remembrance  for  the  return  of  happiness  and  prosper- 
ity which  it  sccnrt'd  to  this  long  afflicted  kingdom. 

Death  of  Philip  II. — In  the  mean  time,  Philip  II., 
worn  down  by  age,  infirmity,  and  toil,  was  c  illi  d  from 
this  world,  and  h  ft  his  immense  po^^^essions  to  his  son 
Philip  III.  His  last  moments^  amidst  the  acute  pains 
of  a  complication  of  diseaec^.  more  and  more  manifested 
that  firmness  and  energy  of  character  which  he  had  so 
frequently  displayed  during  his  long  career.  He  died, 
after  a  rciirii  of  forty-two  years,  on  the  thirteenth  of 
September  (a.d.  l.ifiS).  Five  years  later,  the  famous 
queen  of  Knirland.  Kliziibeth,  also  departrd  tliis  ]\\\\  jnid 
WHS  succei'deil  bvthe  son  of  the  unfortunate  Marv  Stuart, 
Jauics  of  Scf'tlaTid,  who  was  really  the  nearest  heir  to  the 
l^ritish  tliron(\  when  the  posterity  of  IlcTiry  VIII.  1)0- 
cauif  extinct  by  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  ik'ing  the  lirst 
who  reigned  over  tho  united  kingdoms  of  England,  Ire- 


•  See  Note  N. 

t  The  conversion  of  Henry  IV.  was  not,  as  tbe  infidel  Voltaire  pre- 
«iin«d  to  assert,  owiu^  to  poiHfcal  aiid  Interested  motives,  but  the  ruit  of 

doturinnl  conferences  held  in  his  presence.  Having;  asked  the  Protestjuit 
divines  whether  he  could  be  saved  in  the  Catliolic  religion,  nnd  heinjy 
answered  in  the  aftirmative,  he  ixincluded  that  it  was  undtiuhtedly  the 
safer  step  to  become  a  Catholic.  He  Immediately  began  to  act  up  to  this 

Cf'Ti -lirstou  ;  ntul.  from  thjiT  time,  novfr  eenseil  to  evin<v>  the  mosl  sincere 
and  strougest  uuuciimeut  to  the  luith  which  he  hud  embraced* 
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land  and  Scotland,  James,  on  that  account,  took  the 
title  of  A7»jr  of  Great  Britain, 

Prc^panderance  of  the  power  of  Austria*— Under 
these  now  and  pacific  sovereigns,  Europe,  generaflj  Bpeak- 
ing,  enjoyed  profound  peace  during  tiic  first  part  ol  the 
seventeenth  century.  JStill,  a  violent  storm  was  prepar- 
ini^  against  the  house  of  Austria,  whose  preponderance 
deiitroyedy  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  necessary  equilib- 
rium among  the  nionarchs  of  Europe.  It  was  the  desire 
of  the  neigliboring  princes,  and  particularly  of  the  French 
king,  to  weaken  her  power,  and  sfreat  preparations  were 
already  made  for  that  purpose,  when  Henry  IV.  fell  by 
the  poni-ird  of  a  base  assassin,  on  the  fourteenth  of  May, 
in  thu  year  IGIU. 

Henry  IV. 's  popularity  in  France. — Thi^  tra^rical 
event  delayed  for  a  time  the  project  of  the  confederates, 
and  plunged  France  into  the  deepest  affliction.  At  the 
news  of  Jlenrv's  death,  all  labor  ceased;  commerce  was 
interrupted;  in  the  towns,  e>})ecially  in  the  capital,  noth- 
ing was  heard  but  sobs  and  lanientations,  and  country 
people  were  seen  to  shed  torrents  of  tears,  thus  testifying 
their  grruitiule  for  the  truly  paternal  affection  which  the 
good  km 4  had  always  manifested  for  this  class  of  his  sub- 
jects, k  was  his  wish  that  tlicy  could  have  a  fowl  to  eat 
every  Sunday,  and  ids  delight  to  talk  with  them  abotit 
tlieir  toils,  their  profits  and  losses,  and  even  their  smallest 
concerns.  In  a  word,  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his 
people  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  his^  predominant 
passion;  hence  we  need  not  wonder  that  he  won  the  love 
of  the  French  nation  and  the  admiration  of  all  ages  and 
countries.  Even  at  present,  the  name  of  Henry  IV. 
reminds  every  one  of  a  gracious,  mild  and  beneficent 
king,  who  rendered  himself  still  more  commendable  for 
the  generosity  of  his  feelings  than  for  all  his  other 
princely  and  royal  qualities. 

THE  THIRTY  YEARS  WAR.-A.D.  161MM9. 

Th B  intended  war  against  the  Austrian  family,  which 
had  been  postponed  on  account  of  the  death  of  Henrv  IV., 
at  length  broke  out  in  1618,  and  lasted,  almost  without 
intermption,  during  the  space  of  thirty  years.  Its  com- 
mencement coincides  with  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
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Ferdinand  II.  an  emperor  whose  magnanimity  and  other 
virtues  won  the  admiration  even  of  his  enemies.  His 
chief  allies  were  the  kincr  of  Spain,  his  relative,  the  king 
of  Poland,  and  the  duke  of  Bavaria:  the  principal  among 
the  belligerent  powers  on  the  opposite  side  were,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  France.  The  two 
first  menlioned  of  the^e  three  nations  had  hitherto  been 
little  known,  except  from  their  quarrels  with  ea<  h  other; 
but  they  now  began  to  take  an  active  part  and  to  exert  a 
certain  influence  in  the  geueral  atTairs  of  Flnrope. 

War  in  Bohemia  and  Denmark.—  1  he  tirst  hostile 
steps  lu  I  his  sanguinary  contest,  were  made  by  the  Bohe- 
mians, who  had  revolted  against  the  Austrian  rule,  and 
by  Christiaji  king  of  Denmark,  who  supported  them 
with  a  powerful  army;  but  both  the  Danes  and  Bohe- 
mians  were  entirely  orerthrown  by  the  imperial  troops. 
In  a  few  campaigns,  Tilly  and  Walstein,  twodistingnished 
generals,  compefled  the  enemies  of  Ferdinand  II.  to  desist 
from  their  hostile  designs,  and  submit  to  the  conditions 
which  he  thought  proper  to  impose  on  them  (a.d,  1629), 
in  the  so-called  *^  Edict  of  Restitution.^' 

Swedish  period. — Unfortunately,  the  victorions  em- 
peror refused  to  comprise  Sweden  in  the  treaty  of  peace. 
This  kingdom  was  at  that  time  under  the  sway  of  Gasta- 
vus  Adolphus,  a  young  hero,  with  whose  abilities,  energy 
and  resources  Ferdinand  II.  and  his  allies  were  but 
slightly  acquainted.  Deeply  offended  at  the  refusal, 
Gustavus  immediately  prepared  to  renew  the  struggle; 
and,  like  another  Hannibal,  resolved  to  attack  his  enemies 
in  the  heart  of  their  country.  His  very  first  appearance 
in  the  north  of  Germany,  at  the  head  of  a  brave  and 
well  disciplined  host,  inclined  the  scale  of  fortune  in  his 
favor.  All  fled  before  him,  and  Tilly  who  attempted  to 
stop  his  progress,  was  himself,  after  an  obstinate  enir:i.2"o- 
nient,  completely  defeated  on  the  plain.'^  of  Leipzic  (  a.i>. 
lf')31).  A  second  battle  was  erjnally  unravr)rahle  to  that 
great  general,  who  died  a  few  days  after  of  his  wounds, 
having  liv^^d,  it  was  said,  one  year  too  long  for  his  reputa- 
tion and  glory. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  falls  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen. 
— Walstein  then  assunieci  the  chief  command,  and  hastened 
with  fresh  troops  to  oppose  Gustavus.  'J'iie  armies  again 
met  near  the  village  of  Lutzen,  and  fonirht  with  such 
spirit,  that  victory  was  for  a  long  time  doubtful.  At 
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length,  the  Swedes,  by  uncommon  and  desperate  efforts, 
remained  in  posses.sioii  of  the  field,  but  lost  their  invin- 
cible leader,  who  was  slain  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
action  (a.o.  1632).  'J'his  accident  was  more  fatal  to 
them,  than  the  defeat  of  their  army  would  have  been. 
For,  although  several  able  commanders,  by  order  of  their 
senate,  continued  the  war  with  great  vigor,  yet  they 
wanted  his  penetrating  genius;  and  no  later  than  the 
year  1634,  the  Swedish  army  was  signally  overthrown  by 
the  imperialists  in  the  battle  of  Nordlin^en.  This  victory 
of  Ferdinand  revired  his  adherents,  whereas  the  loss  of 
eighteen  thousand  men  weakened  his  opponents  to  such 
a  degree,  that  France,  their  most  powerful  all}[,  was 
obliged,  from  that  time,  to  take  the  principal  share  in  the 
prosccation  of  the  war* 

The  French  join  the  Swedes.— The  French  throne 
was,  at  this  period,  occupied  by  the  son  of  Henry  IV., 
Louis  XIII.,  a  just,  brave  and  religious  prince,  who  had 
given  many  proofs  of  great  personal  courage  and  of  good 
government.  Louis,  it  is  truc^  did  not  seem  ranch 
inclined  of  himself  to  make  foreign  conquests;  but  he 
possessed  in  the  person  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  a  minister 
of  state  equally  skilled  in  conceiving  mighty  plans,  and 
in  carrying  them  into  oxecution.  This  powerful  genius 
had  hitherto  rendered  3'ory  important  services  to  his 
sovereign  and  country,  by  destroying  the  excessive  power 
of  some  of  the  nobles,  and  giving  the  last  blow  to  the 
feudal  system:  hy  sTij)pressing  the  restless  Hutruenots. 
preventing  civil  wars,  and  subduing  I.a  Roehelle,  the 
principal  seat  of  diseontent  and  rebellion:  linally.  by 
establ isliinir  tlie  Freui-h  arademy,  and  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  the  gh^iyofthe  following  reign.  He  had  just 
raised  the  kiu'_''«l'>ni  to  this  state  of  prosperity,  when  the 
Swedes  experieru^otl  that  defeat  at  Nordlingen.  which 
ohliLTcd  their  allies  to  make  <:reater  exertions  against  tlie 
(•oniinon  enemy,  ilostilitie.s  were  now  carried  on  princi- 
pally between  Ani^tria  and  France.  Ah  ejich  nation  pos- 
sessed brave  iioops  and  skilful  generals,  ninnl)eiles>  jral- 
lant  exploits  weie  nchieveil  on  both  sides;  still  nf»  deci^ive 
action  took  jdace  for  several  years,  so  that  neither  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  IT.  on  one  hand,  nor  Louis  XIIl,  and 
Richelieu  on  the  other,  lived  to  see  the  termination  of 
the  war. 
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Conde's  victories. — It  continued  under  Fordiiuind 
III.  and  during  tiie  ininority  of  the  ynuni:  king  Louis 
XIV.,  who  began,  at  tlie  age  of  five,  a  gloi  iuua  reii^n  which 
la.-'Led  ricventv-two  years.  Its  very  beginning,  m  1^48, 
was  marked  by  a  brilliant  victory.  The  duke  of  Engliien, 
better  kunwn  under  his  subsequent  n:iino  of  the  prince  of 
Coiule,  liad  been,  a  ^hort  time  lAfoic  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  French  army.  The  first  act  of  liis  miliiary  career 
was  to  conquer  ami  destroy,  near  Kooroy  in  Champac^ne, 
the  formidable  Spani.^h  infantry,  so  renowned  f-^r  its  disci- 
pline and  vahjr  ever  since  the  time  of  King  Ferdinand  V. 
This  victory,  gained  by  a  general  searcel^y  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  gave  France  a  decided  siiperiority^  which  the 
same  prince^  together  with  his  rival  in  glory,  the  marshal 
of  Tiirenne,  strengtliened  more  and  more  by  their  subse- 
quent triumphs  at  Friburg^  in  1044,  Nordlingen,  iu  1645^ 
and  Lens,  in  1648. 

Peace  of  Westphalia. — So  many  victories  for  one 
party  and  losses  for  the  other  resulted,  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1648^  in  the  famous  treaty  of  Mnnster  and 
Osnabnrg,  commonly  called  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 
By  that  treaty,  the  authority  of  the  emperor  was  reduced 
to  narrower  limits,  and  hy  a  natural  conscMjuence,  which 
the  French  plenipotentiaries  endeavored  in  vain  to  avert, 
the  (  a!  IioHcs  lost  much  of  their  influence  in  Gernniny. 
Holland  was  formerly  acknowledged  as  an  independent 
state,  and  valuable  possessions  were  acquired  to  Franco 
and  Sweden.  Thus  was  ))eaee  restMi^.f  in  tlie  greater 
art  of  Europe;  but,  the  treaty  of  \\  estphalia  Jiot  having 
een  fullv  accepted  by  the  Spanish  king,  Philip  I\'.,  who 
still  rlienshed  tlie  hope  of  retrieving  lii.^  recent  losses, 
hostilit  ies  continued  for  some  year?:  lni<:er  hetwren  him 
nnd  f'^raui-e.  As  to  Kiiirland.  sIh-  had  been,  nearly  all 
that  tim(%  loo  deeply  enirairrd  at  heme  by  dissensions  and 
civil  war-^,  to  take  any  active  share  iu  Lliese  distant  broils 
ol  cumincniai  Kurope. 

CIVIL.  \%  \n  i\  r\<a.\\i>.— ronnoxwEAJLTU. 

Charles  I.,  1625-164C. — The  whole  reign  of  James  I. 
had   passed  in  comparative  tranquillity;*  but  this  was 

*  It  was  und€r  this  reign  that  soma  infariated  persons,  nominal 
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rather  a  docoitful  peace,  and  one  of  those  calms  which 
prognosticate  a  storm.    At  his  death  (a. D.  he  left 

to  his  son  Charles  I.,  an  empty  treasury,  a  refractory  par- 
liament, a  kingdom  given  up  to  religions  dispntes  and 
distracted  by  rival  sects,  the  j>rincipal  of  which  were  the 
Episcopalians  or  Anglicans  and  the  Preshy terians  or 
Puritans.  .lames  had  always  desired  to  ])nt  down  the 
latter  (►f  these  two  parties,  but  he  left  the  work  to  be 
accomplished,  if  possiljle,  by  his  successor;  and  when 
Charles  made  the  attempt,  he  met  with  a  resistance  which 
proved  the  cause  of  his  own  ruin. 

An  order  had  been  issued  for  the  general  adoption  of 
the  Anglican  doctrine  and  liturgy  even  in  Scotland.  The 
Puritans,  who  were  numerons  and  powerful  there,  boldly 
opposed  the  royal  decrees,  and  swore  to  defend  tlieir  man- 
ner of  worship  against  every  attack  from  wbatcver  quar- 
ter it  might  proceed.  In  order  to  quell  the  insnrrection, 
Charles  marihalled  an  army,  and  led  it  towards  the  fron- 
tiers; still,  yielding  to  his  inclination  for  peace,  he  con- 
sented to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Scots,  though  at 
the  risk  of  diminishing  his  authority.  This  act  of  con- 
descension instead  of  dissolving  the  Scottish  covenant, 
seemed  rather  to  give  it  new  strength;  and  the  covenant- 
ers grew  bolder  than  ever,  especially  when  they  saw  their 
cause  openly  supported  by  the  English  parliament,  which 
was  still  more  onnoscd  to  the  court  than  themselves. 

Civil  war. — This  parliament  seemed  absolutely  resolved 
to  thwart  the  monarch  in  all  bis  views,  and  to  strip  the 
crown  of  its  highest  prerogatives.  Charles  yielded  on 
many  points;  but  finding  all  Iiis  concessions  of  no  avail  in 
reestubiishiug  concord  and  tranquillity,  and  morever, 
never  receiving  the  necessary  grants,  he  bad  recourse  to 
arms,  jind  summoned  around  him  those  who  were  still 
attached  to  his  person,  his  government,  or  his  fortunes. 
The  parliament  also  raised  troops:  and  civil  war  in  every 
part  of  the  realm  was  the  consequence  (a.d.  1642). 


Cutholifs,  form'^d  thf»  horrid  proj  >'-t.  railed  th<»  ffvnpottdrr  p^nf,  of  blnvr- 
iiig  up  the  parliament-house  dunti>;  the  session.  The  plot  was  detected, 
and  its  iiiithon  met  with  condifm  punishment :  unfortunately,  flereral 
innocent  persnns  wore  involved  in  their  niin,  und  prejiidiee  went  so  far  na 
to  throw  the  blame  upou  the  whole  body  of  Catholics;  as  if  Catholics  at 
lar^e  oonld  be  acoountable  for  the  conduct  of  a  faw  desperadoaa  whose 
plot  they  nevor  knew—or  the  on<\o  of  Catliolir  principles  aasweiable  fiw  a 
crime  which  it  always  oondemoed  aad  abhorred  I 
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Battle  of  Marston  Moor,  July  2, 1644*— ThU  rev*, 
olution  was  at  first  favorable  to  Charles^  who  gained  in 
person  great  advantages,  and  forced  one  of  the  parlia- 
mentary armies,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Essex, 
,  to  surrender.  Bnt  "^hese  successes  of  the  roval  cause  were 
counterbalanced  h\  the  lo?s  of  the  blood v  battle  of 
Marston  Moor,  fon^rbt  in  the  north  of  England  (a.d. 
WAA):  aii<l,  on  the  fourteenth  of  June  of  the  ensuing 
year  the  still  more  fatal  battle  of  Xaseby  deprived  the 
king  of  nejirlv  all  his  resources.  Believing  that  there 
was  no  safer  uav  to  escape  from  the  fury  of  his  enemies 
than  to  take  refuge  among  the  Scots,  lie  determined  to 
throw  himself  upon  their  Invalty,  and  to  surrender  him- 
self into  their  hands.  Tiii>  was  running  from  one  dan- 
ger into  another;  the  Scottish  ar/n}/  (not  \\\'.'  ualio)}  at 
large),  after  a  short  iiesitation,  shamefully  d*  livered  him 
to  the  English  parliament  for  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds. 

Cromwell  and  the  Independents. — A  new  party 
had  now  arisen  in  England,  "ver}  appropriately  called  the 
liHlrpendenh.  because,  in  reality  they  claimed  an  entire 
iudepeiidence  in  all  matters  both  civil  and  religious. 
At  their  head  were  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  two  men  fa- 
mous in  the  history  of  those  times,  the  former  for  his  valor 
and  skill  in  the  command  of  armies,  the  latter  for  his  in- 
trigning  genins  and  uncommon  talent — political  and  mil* 
itary.  ith  boundless  ambition,  which  he  artfully  con- 
cealed under  the  veil  of  modesty  and  religions  zpal,  all 
means,  whether  just  or  criminal,  were  equally  good  in  his 
sight  provided  they  would  promote  the  object  of  his  de- 
signs. In  a  short  time^  his  ability  raised  him  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  troops,  his  refined  intrigues  to  the  first 
rank  in  his  party,  and  his  artful  ambition  to  the  sovereign 
power. 

Execution  of  King  Charles  I.— Cromwell  be- 
comes "Protector." — Cromwell  had  contributed  more 
than  anv  one  to  the  overthrow  of  the  royalists  in  the  bat- 
tles of  ilarston  Moor  and  Naseby.  Possessing,  on  that 
acconnt,  vast  influence  in  the  army>  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  king's  person,  and.  confining  him  in  a 
prison,  defeated  all  the  attempts  that  were  made  to  set 
nim  at  liberty.  Afterwards,  the  bold  usurper  appointed 
a  committee^  which  he  took  care  was  composed  of  his 
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warmest  partisans,  for  the  trial  of  tbe  royal  captive." 
Charles  indeed  refused  to  acknowledge  the  competency  of 
that  tribunal,  and  answered  the  absurd  charges  laid 
against  him  by  a  dignified  silence  or  a  smile  of  contempt; 
still,  the  proceedings  went  on  with  unusnal  rapidity;  af- 
ter a  mock  examination,  he.  was  outlawed,  condemned  to 
death  as  if  he  were  a  foe  to  the  English  nation,  and, 
finally,  executed  in  London  on  the  thirtieth  of  January 
(a.d.  1649).  His  most  faithful  defenders  and  friends 
soon  experienced  the  same  fate;  and  England  saw  with 
dismay  her  most  distingnitshed  nobles  perish  on  the 
scatTold.  On  this  sanguinary  foundation  a  common- 
wealth arose  in  the  ]^huv  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  a  new 
constitution  va<  published,  ui  l  shortly  after  Cromwell 
was  acknowledged  as  head  of  the  government  under  the 
title  of  Protector, 

Eng^land  a  republic  from  X649-1660— Continu- 
ous wars. — In  the  mi  an  while,  great  and  nnmerous 

were  the  obstacles  which  he  iiad  to  encounter  everywhere. 
No  sooner  had  the  intelligence  of  the  king's  death  spread 
abroad,  than  parties  were  formed  in  Ireland,  .Scotland, 
and  Kngland  itself,  against  tlic  usurper?;.  A  man  of 
#>rtliTiarv  talents  won  hi  linve  siuik  under  these  accu- 
niuhitrd  olistacles;  Cromwell  overcame  them  all  bv  his 
prudence  and  activity.  A fter  sending  some  of  his  gen- 
erals to  quell  the  insurrection  in  Kngland.  he  himself 
rapidly  passed  over  to  Ireland,  coni{>eUed,  by  th('  su])erii)r- 
ity  of  his  forces,  the  inhabitants  to  snbjnit,  and,  returning 
with  the  same  celerity,  advanced  against  the  Scots,  whom 
he  surprised  and  defeated  at  Dunbar  (  1<»50).  This 
overthrow  did  not  prevent  Charles,  the  ehh^st  son  of  the 
late  monarch,  from  penetrating  into  Kngland  at  the  head 
of  fourteen  thousand  men.  J  Jut  Cromwell  closelv  fol- 
lowed  hiui,  met  the  royalists  again  near  Worcester,  and 
gaiiu'd  over  them  a  complete  and  decisive  victory:  Charles 
succeeded  with  extreme  dilliculty.  in  savii]g  his  life,  and 
es<'aped  into  France  by  crossing  the  chaunel  in  a  boat. 

Cromwell  returned  in  triumph  to  London,  and  thence- 
forth occupie<l  himself  in  secnring  the  prosperity  of  the 
realm  by  a  vigorous  and  wUe  adminUtration.  Althongi, 
the  government  was  cmlled  a  repiibliCy  he  acted  more 
absolutely  ttian  perhaps  any  English  king  had  ever  done^ 
dissolving  the  parliament  whenever  it  opposed  his  viows 
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aiul  measure?.  Tranquillity  was  restored  to  Eiiglaiid; 
literature,  arts  and  seitjuces  were  protecLecl,  and  useful 
]'dws  enacted,  as  well  agaiast  blasphemy  and  luxury,  as 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  jiistiee.  (  ommerce 
also  w,i>  revived,  and  the  navy  greatly  increased. 

Wliile  he  was  thus  securing  the  prosi>erity  uf  his  govern- 
ment at  home,  Cromwell  caused  it  to  be  also  resj)ected 
abroad.  *•  I  wish/' said  ho,  to  see  the  Brit  ish  common- 
wealth as  much  honored  by  other  nation.-,  as  the  Roman 
republic  once  was.''  Accordingly,  the  Engliifh  llects  tri- 
umphantly swept  every  sea;  haughty  conditions  were  im- 
posed on  the  rival  powers  of  Europe,"  and  the  Dutch,  who 
alone  ventnred  to  question  the  superiority  of  the  British 
flag,  were  soon  compelled  to  respect  it  by  a  series  of 
great  uaval  battles,  in  the  last  of  which  thejr  lost  their 
celebrated  admiral  Van  Tromp. 

Cromwell's  alliance  with  France.— Cromwell  was 
still  more  honored  when  his  alliance  was  sought  with 
equal  eagerness  by  France  and  Spain.  Between  these  two 
nations,  war  had  already  lasted  more  than  twenty  years, 
although  of  late  it  had  not  been  actively  prosecuted  owing 
to  the  civil  disturbances  during  the  minority  of  Louis 
A' I  v.,  which  divided  the  attention  of  the  French  court. 
After  some  hesitation,  the  Protector  preferred  the  alliance 
of  ranee,  and  afforded  the  young  king  such  assistance 
in  troops  and  vessels,  as  to  destroy  the  equilibrium  which 
had  so  long  protracted  the  war  against  Spain.  As  a  com- 
pensation for  this  eflicient  aid,  and  an  indemnity  for  the 
expenses  incurred,  he  required  that  the  important  city  of 
Dunkirk  should  be  besieged,  and  tbe  keys  after  its  cap- 
tare  delivered  into  his  hands,  and  that  France,  moreover, 
should  aflord  no  refuge  or  protection  to  the  exiled  sons  of 
Charles  T. 

In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  preparations  were  made 
for  two  grand  expeditions.  A  I>ritish  lleet,  under  tho 
command  of  Blake,  went  in  search  of  the  Spanish  forces, 
and  gained  two  victories  near  the  shores  of  Spain  ancl 
Africa:  aTid  Famaifa  was  also  con^^uerc(l  hy  the  Ijiirlish, 
in  wht»se  posse •>i<tii  it  ha«  since  coTiti diumI.  Uii  land. 
Marshal  Turenne.  already  famous  for  many  c^lniious 
campaigns  and  victories,  led  his  army,  composed  of 
French  and  English  troops,  to  the  siege  of  Dunkirk. 
The  Spauiai'ds,  on  thoir  side,  were  not  idle;  they  ap- 
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proiiclied  tlie  French  lines  for  the  purpose  of  raising  tlie 
siege,  but  were  entirely  defeated  in  tlie  celebrated  battle 
of  Dunes,  the  more  honorable  to  Turenne,  as  he  van- 
quished at  once  three  able  generals,  viz.,  Don  Juan,  the 
cominaiider-in-chief,  and  the  prince  of  Conde  and  the 
dukr  of  Vurk,  both  of  whom,  discontented  with  the  court 
of  France,  had  gone  over  to  the  party  of  the  Spaniards 
(a.d.  1658). 

Within  a  few  days  Dunkirk  capitulated,  and,  according 
to  the  previous  agreement,  was  surrendered  to  the  Eng- 
lish. Two  other  victories,  and  the  capture  of  several 
other  towns,  terminated  that  decisive  campaign,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  the  conclasion  of  peace  between 
Spain  and  France  on  terms  rerj  adTantageons  to  the 
latter   The  prince  of  Cond§  was  included  in  this  treatj^. 

Cromwell  s  death. — Cromwell  did  not  see  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war^  having  died  a  short  time  before,  inst 
when  the  prosperous  issue  of  his  alliance  with  France  had 
raised  him.  to  the  zenith  of  his  glory.  However,  neither 
in  this  nor  in  any  other  snccessinl  scheme  had  he  e?er 
enjoyed  real  happiness.  From  the  moment  in  which  he 
was  invested  with  the  supreme  power  to  that  of  his  death, 
his  mind  labored  under  a  constant  dread  of  assassiTiation; 
nor  were  his  numberh  -s  precautions  and  multiplied 
guards  able  to  remove  his  fears.  The  nights  especially 
he  passed  in  a  most  feverish  anxiety,^  never  sleeping  twice, 
or  more  than  twice  in  succession,  in  the  same  chamber, 
and  taking  care  that,  besides  the  principal  door,  there 
should  be  some  other  secret  one  to  facilitate  escape.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  tifty-nine  (a.d.  1658),  on  the  third  of 
Sv?i)tember,  the  anniversary  of  the  victories  obtained  by  him 
at  Worcester  and  Dunbar,  the  former  seven,  the  latter 
eight  years  hcf  rn. 

Abolition  of  the  protectorate  and  re-establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  under  Charles  II. — AbTin<t 
simultaneously  witli  the  death  of  Cromwell  foil  the  iorni 
of  government  which  he  had  e>taMish«'d.  Richard,  his 
son,  was,  it  is  true,  appointed  Pniiertor  in  liis  place:  K»nt, 
])0'SessinfT  neither  the  ahilitie?  nor  tiie  amhiiionof  his 
father,  he  soon  resigned  tlic  odice.  and  tho  English,  be- 
ing at  length  tired  of  so  precarious  a  state  of  things, 
agreed  to  recall  the  royal  family  of  the  Stuarts.  The 
whole  aHair,  admirably  well  conducted  by  General  Moiik^ 
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afterwards  called  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  was  finally  ac- 
complished iu  May,  1060,  when  Charles  IL  was,  witfi  uni- 
versal satisfaction  and  applause,  replaced  upon  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors. 

BRITISH   ABTD  FKEHTCH  COLONIES  U 
NORTH  AMERICA. 

These  successive  clinnges  of  government  were  adopted, 
without  nuieh  ditticulty,  by  the  uuiiieroiis  settlements 
which  England  already  possessed  in  ^'orth  America.  It 
would  huve  been  impossible  for  these  rising  colonies,  es- 
pecially  at  such  a  distance,  successfully  to  resist  the 
course  of  events  in  the  mother-country;  the  more  so,  as 
many  of  the  emigrants  had  a  long  and  bloody  struggle  to 
maintain  agiiinst  the  1  iitlians,  whom,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, they  rather  hjirshfy  treated  almost  from  the  be- 
ginniiiir.  uiid  who,  in  return,  frecjuently  opposed  with  all 
their  nngiit  the  rise  and  pr<>i^n'es,«  of  the  hniilish  settle- 
ments. Xotuithstandini^  thf-e  obstacles,  thi-  (.'uionics 
gradually  improved,  and,  at  Kiigth,  l>y  dint  of  labor,  iu- 
du^iry,  an  1 1  courage,  became  very  |)rosfM  rnus. 

Foundation  of  original  states. — The  most  re- 
markable of  them  were  established  inulcr  the  truvurn- 
ment  of  the  Stuarts,  and  in  the  follow  ing  chrunuiogical 
order:  Vinjiuid,  in  IGUT,  by  Episcupalians; — Xeiu  Am- 
sterdaiii,  or  ycfv  York^  in  1614,  or  thereabuiits,  by  the 
Dutch;  this  colony  lost  the  former,  and  took  the  latter 
name  in  1064  or  166.'),  when  it  passed  under  the  power  of 
the  English; — Jlassarfm stilus  and  JUtsloji^  in  1620-1630;* 
'^Mdryland,  in  1632-1634,  by  Catholics,  according  to 
the  plan  of  Sir  George  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  a  noble- 
man of  liberal  character  and  distinguished  abilities,  and 
under  the  direction  of  his  sons  Cecilius  and  Leonard  Cal- 
vert; the  city  of  Baltim&re  was  not  however  huilt  till  a 
much  later  period: — Penmylcanili  and  Philadelphia^,  in 
1681-1682,  by  Quakers^  under  the  celebrated  William 

•  Some  years  later,  were  founded  most  of  the  other  New  England  States. 
Tliose  of  /)'  hitrtrrc  aud  Xetn  Jtirsey  wore  first  sotllod  ty  SwH»  ;hm1 
Duti'h,  Hhuniy  iilter  Xuw  York.  Lord  Clarendon  and  other  F!nur.sii  >  tm- 
gn»it8  commenced,  in  16^1670,  the  eetablishnient  of  Cttmliuo  :  hut  it 
■wns/^Tilv  in  171fi»  that  tlie  rnnritry  was  complrtely  dividt  il  into  y*>rt}>  .unl 
tsoutk  Varolinn.  Gcor<jia  was  settled  in  173l'-17^i).  The  other  States  o( 
the  Union,  beeidee  tiwee  meatkmed  above,  are  of  mucb  more  recent  date. 
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Petin,  to  wliom  tliat  portion  of  the  American  territory 
was  ee<lcd  by  the  British  court  as  a  reward  ior  the  ser- 
vices of  Admiral  Penn,  his  father. 

Religious  freedom  established  in  Catholic  Mary- 
land.— In  tliose  two  last  States,  a  system  of  ecjuity, 
humanity  and  kindness  \v;is  udopte«i  towards  the  Indian 
tribes,  which  did  griat  honor  to  the  first  >"etth»rH,  and 
greatly  eoTitribiitc<i  to  th<Mr  rapid  increase  and  early 
prosperity.  A  still  more  di^Uiiirnishing  feature  of  the 
colony  of  Marylan<l  is  the  example  of  Christian  modera- 
tion :in(l  tob"»rance  whieh  s)io  i^ave  lo  her  sisier  coiunies; 
a!)  example  hitherto  unknown  in  the  hi.-t(ny  of  Ameriea. 
For.  while  Viririrna  and  Xew  EughmU  were  dooming, 
the  former  to  uxile,  tliu  latter  to  still  harsher  treatment, 
all  who  di<-ented  from  their  respect i\e  creeds,  Loid 
J?aUiii)oi-e  and  his  associates,  withoat  in  the  least  ad Uiii- 
tin;^  lelit^noas  indilferen  -e.  heini^  themselves  sincere  Cath- 
olics, removed  howev»'r  all  idea  of  religious  persecution, 
and  legally  reco^ini  :eii,  from  the  beginning,  that  civil 
freedom  of  conscii  iue  which  has  since  been  adopted  by 
the  Con-"f  itnt  ion  of  the  Crnted  States. 

Freacii  settieiuents. — It  was  also  chieny  during  the 
course  of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  that  the  French  made 
regular  settlements  in  those  pi^rts  of  North  America, 
which  thov  had  previously  discovered,  particularly  iu 
Canada.  Champlain,  an  active  and  enterprisins  officer, 
founded  Quebec  in  1608;  and  in  1642,  Montreal  oegan  to 
rise,  and  soon  after  to  prosper  under  the  active  care  of 
zealous  settlers,  and  especially  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Sulpitians,  to  whom  the  whole  island  was  ceded  about 
this  time.  Louisiana  also  became  one  of  the  French 
colonies,  though  somewhat  later.  New  Orleans  not  having 
been  founded  oefore  the  year  1718.  Florida  belonged  at 
that  time  to  the  Spaniards. 

SPIiEXDOB  OF  THE  REION  OF  LOUIS  XlV. 

"U^irEN"  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne  of 
England  took  place,  Louis  XIV.  of  France  had  been  king 
for  seventeen  years,  but  as  he  was  only  five  years  old 
when  he  became  king  of  France  in  l(;4:i,  the  ^oVernment 
was  eotHlrn  ted  by  his  mother  Anne  of  Austria  in  con  jnnc- 
tiou  Willi  Cardinal  Mazarin,  whose  consummate  skill  «b 
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prime-minister  continued  even  after  the  king  s  majority 
to  guide  the  affairs  of  France  until  1661*  However^  even 
at  that  time,  he  occasionally  evinced  such  energy  of 
character,  as  plainly  to  indicate  what  he  might  effect  at  a 
snbseqacnt  period.  Mazariu  dit-<1  in  1001,  and  Louis, 
then  twenty >tliree  years  old,  took  the  reins  of  govern niciit 
into  his  own  hands,  and  never  afterwards  relin({iiished 
them,  nor  ccuRcd  to  hold  them  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
his  power  ;n  I  dignity. 

Louis  XIV 's,  personal  gOTernment.— He  soon 
reritied  a  saying  of  the  deceased  cardinal,  that  there  was 
in  him  sutticcnt  material  to  make  four  kings.  Every 
braneh  of  the  })ublio  administration  nsRiuned  under  him 
a  grand  and  majestic  aspect.  He  settled  with  precision 
the  extent  of  power  to  be  exercised  ijy  each  one  of  liis 
ministers;  rcrjuired  them  to  report  to  him  at  stated 
hoiir^  :  and,  while  he  cneonraged  thcTii  by  sincere  marks 
of  contidence,  carel  iilly  observed  tiieir  prorct  dini::^,  lest 
they  should  abiipe  tle-ir  nntbni-ity.  His  niuniier  of  gov- 
ernmir.  alike  di<rnine(l  ami  courteous,  secured  the  resj)ect 
of  foreiLTMcrs  and  the  atlection  of  his  own  j)eople.  Mili- 
tary discipline  wns  enforced,  tlie  public  revenues  were 
managed  with  prudence  and  wisdom,  and  strict  order  was 
observed  in  the  eourts  of  jii>lice.  Safe  and  capacious 
liarbors  were  in  a  short  time  eojislructed  and  made  ready 
to  receive  all  kind-  of  ves.-t  Is;  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  a 
work  not  nnwuiiliy  <»f  the  genius  of  ancient  Home, 
opened  an  easy  conununication  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  a  p(Aveiful  navy  w;js 
equipped,  to  contend  for  the  empire  of  the  ocean  with 
the  ehif»f  ih:!i  itime  forces  thru  in  existence. 

France  prospers  in  every  direction. — Under  tliis 
mighty  impulse,  commerce  and  industrv  increased,  splen- 
did manufactories  arose,  which  astonisl)cd  the  world  by 
the  beauty  and  elegance  of  their  prodnctions  in  porcelain, 
tapestry,  etc.  The  academies  of  sciences,  belles-lettres, 
acnlptnre.  and  paintinij^,  were  no  sooner  established  than 
they  produced  masterpieces  of  every  description.  Archi- 
tecture displayed  all  its  magnificence  in  the  palaces  of 
the  Louvre  and  of  Versailles.  All  the  fine  arts,  with  the 
yariotis  branches  of  literajbure  and  useful  knowledge,  were 
encouraged  and  protected  both  at  home  and  abroad;  and 
no  fewer  than  sixty  learned  men,  in  the  different  coan- 
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tries  of  Kiirope,  received  from  Louis  presents  and  other 
marks  of  esteem,  with  letters  no  less  honorable  to  the 
monarch  than  to  tlit nisei ves.  France  alone  produced  at 
that  epoch  a  f^reat  multitude  of  highly  distinguished 
men;  ami  the  same  aire  which  saw  with  admiratiuu  Conde 
and  Turcime,  Laxcuiixmrg  and  Villars  at  the  head  of 
arijiius,  Duqiiesne  and  Toiuville  in  the  navy,  Louvois  and 
Colbyrt  in  tlie  caliinet.  belitld  also  with  astonishment  the 
traiiscendent  nieril  of  Bossuet.  Fenelon,  Bourdaloue, 
Mussillon.  Fi<M'hier,  in  sacred  eluuiience;  of  Mabillon, 
Montfaucon,  'I'homassin,  Petavius,  Huet,  in  sacred  learn- 
ing; of  Pascal  and  Descartes,  in  mathematics  and  philos* 
opTiy;  of  Lamoignou  and  d'A^uesseaa,  in  jarisprttdence; 
of  Corneille,  Sacine^  Boileau,  J,  B.  Rousseau;  Lafontaine^ 
in  poetry,  etc. 

In  a  word,  the  reign  of  Tiouis  XIV.  was  in  every  re- 
spect, the  reign  of  taste  and  genius ;  one,  during  which 
the  capital  of  France  seemed  to  have  become  another 
Borne  or  Athens,  so  as  to  render  that  age,  if  not  superior, 
at  least  equal  to  the  most  brilliant  ages  of  antiquity. 
Hence«the  name  of  Ijouis  was  respected  among  tb^  re- 
motest nations  of  the  earth,  and  ambassadors  came  from 
the  eastern  extremities  of  Asia  to  seek  his  alliance  and 
friendship. 

Louis  XIV. 's  religious  zeal. — Nothing  however 
can  appear  so  honorable  to  the  memory  of  that  monarch, 
as  his  great  zeal  for  the  interests  of  religion.  He  encour- 
aged the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  world.  It  was  chietly  during  his  reign,  that  crowds 
of  pious  and  learned  missionaries  set  out  from  France,  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  North  and  South  America,  in  China, 
Persia,  Egyftt  and  other  countries,  where  they  rendered 
invaluable  services  as  well  to  tlie  Church,  as  to  science 
and  to  humanity.  In  his;  own  kingdom,  he  extended  the 
panic  protection  to  all  good  and  ust'fnl  institutions,  he 
<  lii  «'ked  by  severe  laws  the  practice  of  duelling  and  the 
IMofanali  'ns  of  ihe  name  of  God,  and  also  enat^ted  various 
Ja\v>  for  the  pres'ervation  of  good  order.  As  for  himself, 
allhoucjh  his  character  waR  not  always  blameless,  he  how- 
ever always  reniaiiud  stronirly  attached  to  religion,  and 
ultimately  atoned  for  the  faults  of  youth  by  genuine  piety 
in  a  more  advancetl  age. 

2s ever  perhaps  did  eilher  France  or  any  other  country 
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behold  a  ^^reater  and  more  brilliant  display  of  niilitarv 
talents  than  under  the  reign  of  Louiii  XIV.    Tiiu  ^iiaii  • 
be  shown  in  the  following  sections. 

WAR  OF  FL.A!\nERS-OF  €A!VD1A,  CTC. 

First  war  of  conquests-Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
— The  reader  has  already  been  told  of  the  glorv  and  ad- 
vantages acquired  by  France  in  tlib  last  war  against  Spain 
and  Austria.  Spain  was  again  humbled,  in  1667-1608, 
by  the  armies  of  Louis,  and  such  was  the  rapidity  of  his 
cononests  both  in  Franche-Comt^  and  Flanders,  that  a 
confederacy  of  the  neighboring  nations  was  thought  nee- 


eluded,  under  the  name  of  the  triple  alliance,  by  £ng* 
land,  Holland  and  Sweden,  the  rontraetiug  powers  agree- 
ing among  themselves  to  settle  the  difTerences  of  France 
and  Spain  upon  reasonable  terms.  Bt  a  subsequent 
treaty  signed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  French  moiiarcli 
was  permitted  to  retain  his  conquests  in  Flanders,  and  the 
Spanisii  king,  now  Charles  IK,  was  contented  with  the 
restoration  of  Franche-Comte. 

Tti  the  year  preceding  the  treaty  of  Aix-ln-Chapelle 
(1607).  a  similar  treatv  had  been  made  at  Breda  between 
the  Ensflish  and  the  f)utrli,  for  the  adjustment  of  their 
own  differences.  A  new  war  had  some  time  before 
broken  out  between  them,  wliich  rnL'^d  for  some  years 
with  great  fioreonoss.  cr.pt in;:  mucli  hleodslird.  and  enor- 
mous cx]H*iijie:  Fi  Vfrnl  naval  battles  had  been  fought, 
eqnallv  ohstinate  atui  iiiidocisivc:  Imwcver,  the  final  re- 
sult was  favorable  to  tlie  Kngli^ii.  uiitt  ohtaiiu  d  fioni  the 
Dutch,  by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  the  cession  of  extensive 
and  vnlnahle  settlements  in  America. 

Participation  in  the  war  against  the  Turks — 
Battle  of  St.  Gothard. — l.ouis  XIA'.  wa.s  not  so  much 
engaged  in  tln^so  great  (-(HKk'rnR  of  war  and  pence  with 
his  neighbor?,  as  not  to  take  an  active  share  in  the  inter- 
ests of  move  distant  nations.  In  the  vear  he  sent  a 
body  of  troops  to  assist  the  emperor  Leopold  ugiiinst  a 
fresh  invasion  of  the  Turks.  This  and  other  succors 
granted  by  different  princes  enabled  MontecuculH,  thto 
commander-iu-cbic'f  uf  the  Austrian  forces,  to  fight,  near 
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the  river  R;iab,  the  celebrated  l)attle  of  St.  Goth  an],  in 
•  whicli  the  Turks  were  entirely  defeated,  and  compelled  to 
postpone  tlieir  iJrojL'Cts  of  invasion. 

Siege  of  Candia. — Four  years  later,  similar  though 
less  useful  assistance  was  sent  by  the  French  king  to  the 
Venetians,  for  the  defence  of  the  island  of  Cauata  now 
vigorously  attacked  by  the  same  infidels.  The  siege,  or 
rather  blockade  of  the  capital,  also  called  Candia,  had 
already  lasted  twenty  years,  when  the  grand-vizier, 
Achmet  Einperly,  determined  to  bring  it,  by  redoubled 
efforts,  to  a  speedy  issue*  He  himself  landed  in  the 
island,  and  closely  invested  the  town  with  an  army  no 
less  formidable  in  numbers  than  for  its  valor  and  disci- 
pline* The  siege  lasted  two  years  and  a  half  longer,  be- 
ing thus  one  of  th3  mo^t  C3lebrated  in  either  ancient  or 
modern  ages,  for  the  obstinacy  of  both  parties  and  the 
mighty  deeds  performed  on  each  side.  The  besiegers  as- 
saulted the  plaoe  no  fewer  than  fifty-six  times;  and,  in 
the  intervals,  their  artillery,  consisting  of  three  hundred 
cannon,  were  fired  with  such  incessant  fury,  as^  to  make 
the  ramparts  of  (Jandia  so  many  heaps  of  ruins.  The 
besieged,  on  their  part,  fired  against  their  foes  upwards 
of  five  hundred  thousand  bombs  and  b:ills.  expended  fifty 
thousand  barrels  of  gnnpo\Cder,  and,  besides  repelling  all 
the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  made  ninety-six  sallies  against 
the  Turkish  iMtrt'iiflwiTcnf-^-. 

Capitulation  of  Candia  after  a  stubborn  resist- 
ance.— St)  terrible  aivl  ol)stinate  a  contest  could  not  fail 
to  h  '  extremely  destructive.  According  to  the  most  mod- 
ern acc«)unt,  the  'I'lirk^.  l)efore  they  could  take  possession 
of  Candia,  lost  une  hundred  and  twenty,  and  the  Christians 
lost  thirty  tlious.iiid  soldiers.  There  was  not.  n1l  around 
tlie  city,  one  spot  which  had  not  heon  moistened  by  ttie 
blood  of  many  heroes.  lUit  the  i^artisoii  heing  now  re- 
dueed  to  a  handful  of  mm,  mostly  wounded,  or  ex- 
hausted by  tlieir  exertions,  it  was  evident  that  the  ])laoe 
could  hold  out  no  longer;  and  tlie  Venetian  commanders 
were  at  lenu^th  in  liiced  to  surrender  it  upon  the  terms  of 
an  honorable  cripitulation,  wliich  Kiuperlv  granted  and 
faiLli["iilly  executed  1600).    In  all  this,  the  grand- 

vizier  acted  with  a  moderation  that  did  hini  no  less 
honor  thiih  his  manner  of  conducting  and  eoneludiner  the 
siege.    This  great  man,  still  more  to  be  admired  a<»  a 
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minister  of  state  than  as  a  general,  soon  set  about  repair- 
ing in  the  island  the  numberless  calamities  it  had  suf- 
fered from  so  furious  a  war,  and  his  elTorts,  aided  by  the 
natural  salubrity  of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  were  soon  attended  with  coin|>lete  surfers.  He  then 
returned  to  Constantinople,  where,  under  the  vouti!/  snl- 
.tan,  Mahomet  IV.,  he  continued  to  trovern  the  state  with 
prudence  and  ability  until  the  moment  of  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1(>7^>. 

To  return  to  Louis  XIV.:  tliis  monarcli  was  more  suc- 
cessful, in  checking  the  depredations  of  the  Algenne 
pirate,  than  he  had  been  in  savin;;  Candia  from  the  arms 
of  the  Ottomans.  Squadions  which  he  despatelied  at 
different  times,  dispersed  the  pirates,  and  restored  secur- 
ity to  commerce  on  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

WAR     OF     HOLLAND  —  A^D  SUBSEqrENT 
EVEIVTS    TILL    T?ir    liEAOUG    OF  AUCiS- 

Success  of  the  French  arms. — A  still  greater  design 
engaired  at  the  same  time  the  attention  of  Louis.  The 
Dutch  having  of  late  given  him  many  causes  of  com- 
plaint, he  resolved  to  humble  their  pride  and  chastise 
their  ingratitude.  In  the  year  1672,  a  well  disciplined 
force  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men,  commanded 
by  the  king  in  person,  and  by  Cond^  and  Turenne  under 
htm,  crossed  the  Rbine>  and  overran  a  great  part  of  Hol- 
land with  little  or  no  opposition.  Their  march  was  so 
rapid  and  successful,  that,  in  the  space  of  two  months, 
three  of  the  seven  united  provinces  were  subdued,  and 
forty  fortified  towns  captured.  The  army  continuing  to 
advance,  and  the  conqueror  refusing  to  grant  peace  except 
on  rigorous  and  humiliating  terms,  the  Dutch,  in  their 
despair  opened  their  dykes  and  inundated  the  country. 
This  bold  measure  saved  them  from  utter  ruin,  and  the 
French  finding  themselves  in  the  midst  of  waters  were  at 
last  compelled  to  retreat. 

A  leagrue  formed  as^ainst  Louis  XIV.— In  the 
meanwhile  William  Prince  of  Orun;L'e,  who  had  been  just 
appointed  stadth  older  .of  the  republic,  was  using  all  his 
efforts  to  rouse  the  great  European  powers  against  Louis 
XIV.    His  exerti9us  easily  induced  the  kiug  of  Spain,  the 
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emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  o1or>tor  of  Brandenburg,  all 
of  whom  were  alarmed  at  the  power  of  tlie  French  mon- 
arch, to  dechire  in  favor  of  tlie  Dutch:  England  alone 
remained  at  this  time  an  ally  to  France,  but  for  only  two 
years.  In  1(573,  great  naval  battles  were  fought  in  the 
channel  between  the  fleet  of  Holland  and  the  combined 
fleets  of  England  and  France,  without  any  considerable 
advantag(5  for  either  party.  Three  other  engagements 
which  took  place  on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  were  more 
decisive;  in  the  first,  the  celebrated  Dutch  admiral, 
Ruyter,  was  worsted  by  the  French  under  Duqnesne;  in 
the  second,  he  lost  ins  life  near  Messina,  a  inariLiiue  town 
of  Sicily;  and  shortly  after,  his  licet,  attacked  for  the 
third  time,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  (a.d)  1676. 

Conquest  of  the  Franche-Comte — Campaign  in 
the  Netherlands. — Still  more  important  events  hap- 
pened on  land,  particularly  along  the  frontiers  of  Oer- 
many  and  Flanders.  Franche-Oomte  nov  became  insep- 
arably annexed  to  the  French  crown,  having  been  a 
second  time  subdued  by  the  king,  who  commanded  in 
person  an  army  on  that  side.  Oond6»  with  another, 
attacked,  near  Senef,  the  united  forces  of  the  allies,  sur- 
prised their  rear,  and,  before  it  could  receive  reinforce- 
ments, cut  it  to  pieces.  He  then  bore  down  upon  the 
main  body  of  their  troops,  and,  after  a  sharp  engagement, 
forced  them  to  abandon  the  field  of  battle.  Not  satisfied 
with  this,  and,  like  C<»sar,  accounting  nothing  to  have 
been  done  as  long  as  there  remained  something  to  do,* 
the  victorious  prince  pushed  forward,  and,  for  the  third 
time,  attacked  the  confederates  in  a  strong  position, 
where  all  their  forces  were  assembled  under  the  command 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Here  the  conflict  was  most 
obstinate  and  bloody,  the  slaughter  on  both  sides  being 
carried  on  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  eleven  at  night, 
so  as  to  cost  the  lives  of  fifteen,  some  sav,  twenty-seven 
thousand  combatants.  The  allies,  though  not  positively 
defeated,  retired  first  from  this  nielanoholv  scene  of  car- 
nage,  and  perceiving  that  they  were  yet  too  clo'^^^lv  fol- 
lowed by  the  French,  withdrew  to  a  greater  distance  from 
the  frontier  (a,d.  1674), 


*  NU  Mltiun  credens,  qunm  quid  8upor«siet  ageudum. 

Lue«n,  lib  n.,  i.  657. 
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Turenne*s  brilliant  campaign  on  the  Rhine. — 

Whilst  Coiid(''  drove  his  opponents  before  biin  in  the 
^eilierlands,  Tiirenne,  with  twenty  thousand  nien,  Inid  to 
oppoi^e,  near  the  Hhine,  sixty  thousand  Gernian  tnrops, 
who  aimed  at  notliinf^  less  than  the  conquest  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  whence  they  might,  after  winter,  strike  ter- 
ror into  the  very  lieart  of  France,  The  French  general, 
who  had  in i til  then  .separately  defeated  the  ditfereiit  di- 
visions {)[  iheir  army  before  a  junction  could  l>e  elTected 


tlieir  joint  uiunbers.  so  superior  to  his  own.  lie  there- 
fore left  the  banks  of  the  Kiuae,  and  retiring  as  far  as 
the  confines  of  Lorraine,  abandoned  the  wliole  province 
of  Alsace  to  the  enemy.  This  retreat,  though  admirably 
well  eondacted,  and  achieved  without  the  lo^s  of  a  single 
man,  seemed  contrary  to  the  promise  which  Tnrenne 
had  previously  made  to  save  the  French  territory  from  in- 
▼asion^  and  was  to  every  one  a  subject  of  astonishment, 
and  the  more  so,  as  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  ordered 
back  fifteen  thousand  men  who  were  advancing  through 
Lorraine  to  reinforce  his  army. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  German  troops  freely  overran 
all  Alsace,  choosing  the  best  positions  for  their  winter 
quarters,  and  acting  with  as  much  security  as  if  they  had 
been  in  their  own  native  land.  This  was  exactly  the 
opportunity  that  Tnrenne  wanted  for  the  execution  of  a 
design  whicli  he  had  been  maturing  for  two  months. 
Having  divided  his  troops  into  different  bodies,  he  put 
them  all  in  motion  in  tne  dead  of  winter,  and  without 
disclosing  his  intention  to  any  person  in  the  army  com- 
manded them  to  mffrch  on  by  diiferent  and  dithcult 
roads  across  the  mountains,  and  to  meet  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  both  of  which  were  specified.  After  a  month 
of  separation  and  painful  marches,  they  found  themselves 
all  collected  in  one  spot,  with  Turenne  at  their  head,  not 
far  from  the  first  of  the  enemy's  posts. 

The  chief  conunanders  of  the  allies  refused  to  believe 
the  first  information  that  was  f^iven  them  of  tlie  return  of 
the  Frencii;  but  their  incredulity  was  soon  o])liir<'d  to  yield 
to  the  evidence  of  the  fact.  Their  jiosts  were  briskly  at- 
tacked and  ul)li^a*d  to  surrender,  their  scattered  troops  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  assailants,  and  those  only  who  had 
been  stationed  at  a  great  distance^  avoided  the  snare  laid 
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for  their  destriK'tii^n.  Siicli  as  <  (>ulvi  escape,  precipitately 
retrejited  toward  Colmur,  where  their  leaders  had  appoiiitt'd 
the  fifencrnl  rendezvous.  Ah  hough  their  force  had  beta 
gitntiiy  dimiiuihcd,  it  still  surpassed  that  of  the  enemy; 
and  having,  besides,  taken  a  very  advantageous  position, 
they  could  scarcely  believe  that  the  Freucn  would  attack 
them  in  this  their  last  4ind  strongest  intrenchinent.  But 
Tareune  was  too  skilful  either  to  lose  the  opportuiiitv  of 
striking  a  decisive  blow»  or  to  forget  anything  that  might 
ensure  success.  Xo  sooner  had  he  arrived  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  than  he  posted  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  just 
opposite  to  their  front;  and  he  himself,  making  a  wide  cir* 
cult  with  some  squadrons  and  regiments,  suddenly  ap- 
paared  on  their  flank.  The  attack  then  commenced,  and 
was  conducted,  on  the  side  of  the  Frencli,  with  such 
yigorand  skill,  that  the  dispirited  imperialists  soon  be- 
gan to  waver;  a  general  tiigiib  ensued,  and  the  sad  rem* 
nant  of  their  forces  availed  themselves  of  the  darkness  of 
the  night  to  retire  to  Strasburg,  whence,  by  recrossing 
the  Khine,  they  speedily  returned  to  their  own  territory. 

This  wonderful  campaign  tilled  up  the  measure  of 
Turenne's  reputation  and  glory.  In  nearing  its  details 
not  only  France,  but  all  Europe  was  filled  with  admira- 
tion; especially  when  from  a  letter  written  two  months 
before  by  the  marshal  himself  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
it  became  publicly  known,  that  so  many  encainpnionts 
and  marches,  even  tlie  moveiiioiits  of  the  allies  aiifl  tlie 
ultimate  result  of  the  expo(]ilion  had  been  foreseen  and 
phinnod  in  hi-*  mind  exact  I  v  :i<  tliov  happened.* 

Turenne's  death  at  the  battle  of  Salsbach. — The 
en.suing  year  fUJT"))  again  beheid  Turemuj  at  the  liead 
of  the  Fronch  army  near  the  Rhine.  Ho  had  now  to 
fight  against  the  earl  of  Montecuculli.  an  oppoTient  in 
every  way  worthy  of  him  on  account  of  his  tousutmnato 
,  ability  and  experience.  Durini:  four  successive  mouths, 
tiiese  two  great  men  employed  ai^ainst  each  other  all  the 
resources  of  military  tactics,  without  either  of  them 
being  able,  all  that  time,  to  surprise  his  eneniy  in  any 
faulty  or  inconsiderate  measure.  Turenne,  however,  by 
his  masterly  manoeuvres  began  to  obtain  some  sliL^it 


»  Spp  Anqnetil.  /f/.vf.  'l^  France,  ad  atin  1674;— and  Bagnenet,  UiUoirt 
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advantage,  and  gradually  gaining  ground,  drove  the  Ger- 
mans from  poiut  to  point  till  they  reached  the  Tillage  of 
Salsbach.  Here  he  made  his  last  preparations  to  give 
them  battle,  and  was  already  expressing  to  tho^c  around 
him  his  full  confidence  of  victory,  when,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cannonade,  a  bullet  struck  him  dead 
(twcTity-seventh  of  July,  1075).  The  whole  army  be- 
waiieii  with  bitter  tears  the  h).^s  of  that  incomparable 
leader,  whose  bijncliecnce.  generosity,  and  other  Cliris- 
tian  as  well  as  military  virtues,  had  gained  their  most 
devote*]  jiifectioti.  His  di'uth  was  equally  laiuciittMi 
througiiout  all  Fnincc;  and  I.oiii.s,  the  belter  to  honor  his 
mt'?ii'>rv.  L'ausctl  him  to  hv  buried  with  extraordinary  pomj) 
in  tile  M  juiiciire  of  the  French  kings  at  St.  Denis,  a  i)rivi- 
Ic'ire  wiiicii  had  been  granted  tn  no  one  not  of  royal  blood 
before,  except  to  i)u  Uuesciin,  in  the  time  of  King 
Charles  V. 

Immediatelv  after  the  death  of  Tnrenne,  in  order  to 
compen.sat**  hi.s  loss,  if  possible,  and  till  liis  place  in  the 
army,  no  fewer  than  eight  new  niarshuk  were  created; 
but  Coude  was  then  in  truth  the  only  general  capable  of 
followinsr  up  with  suecess  the  2)lan  of  tlie  deceased  hero. 
He  not  only  stopped  the  progress  of  the  imperialists  who 
had  once  more  invaded  Alsace,  but  obliged  them  to  retire 
again  beyond  the  Khine;  after  which  he  himself  was  com« 
pel  led  by  the  gout  to  withdraw  from  the  army.  Monte- 
caculli  also  resigned  the  command  of  the  imperial  troops, 
not  judging  it  worthy  of  his  reputation  to  tight  against 
newly  ap|)ointed  generals,  after  iie  had  had  the  honor  of 
opposing  Turenne  and  Conde.  Thus  the  year  of  our 
Ijord  1675  closed  the  military  career  of  three  among  the 
chief  heroes  of  modem  tittm;  just  as  the  year  183  B.C. 
terminated  that  of  Hannibal,  Scinio,  and  Philopoemen, 
three  of  the  most  ilhistrious  generals  of  aiUif/uif  f/. 

The  peace  of  Nimwe^en.— Cond6  and  Turenne 
left  behind  tln  m  skilful  disciples  in  the  art  of  warfare; 
and  Or^quiy  Luxembourg  and  others  maintained  the 
superiority  which  the  Fn'n<  h  monarch  had  already  ac- 
miired.  The  king  himself,  with  his  brotiier.  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  frequently  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  armies, 
and  gained  so  many  advantages,  that  the  allies  at  length 
Agreed  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  they  all  signed  at 
IMmwegen,  on  the  conditions  he  had  proposed  (a.d. 
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1678-79),  It  was  then  that  the  surnamo  of  Great  was 
conferred  upon  Louis,  for  hh  man i fold  triumphs,  military 

and  political,  over  the  multitude  of  his  oneniies. 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  on  Oct  i8, 

1685.  — Kven  the  time  of  peace  was  improved  by  the 
vi*ctorious  monarch  to  8trengt!ien  liis  power  at  home,  and 
.  to  extend  it  abroad.  H<'  r^'voked  the  priviloLres  which 
had  been  *rnuiu*(l  tolho  liii^nienots  by  the  edict  of  Xantes 
in  15!)8,  which  had  proved,  many  times  since,  an  occasion 
of  jrreat  d ist n rhaiiccs.*  Ueiioa,  Tri|)oli.  anil  Algiers  hav- 
1112:  tlaivd  lo  brave  bis  anthoritv,  wer»*  bombarded  bv  his 
navy,  and  compelled  to  .send  deputies  to  apolo^/ize  for 
their  conduct.  Xor  did  he  act  less  viirorously  on  land 
a.irainst  Strasburg.  tlien  a  free  town,  which  had  repeatedly 
broken  faith  with  him:  twenty  tliuusand  men  suddenlv 
invested  it.  and  in  his  name  took  immediate  po^aesijion  of 
that  city,  one  of  the  most  importaut  iu  Europe  for  ita 
position  and  strength. 

LEAOLE  or  AUOSBURG.— A.D.  i6§6-lG0y« 

England  joins  the  league  under  William  of 
Orange.  —This  continual  incre;ise  of  power  a^^^ain  alarmed 
the  nei<;hborin{j^  states,  and  a  new  league,  to  checlc  it,  was 
formed  at  Augsburg  in  1680,  b^  tlie  emperor  of  Germany, 
the  kincr  of  Spain,  the  repnhlic  of  Uolland,  etc.  hmH 
might  have  fonud  an  ally  in  the  king  of  England* 
James  I  J.,  who  hml  lately  succeeded  his  brother  Charles 
IL;  but  James,  by  granting  universal  liberty  of  conscience 
in  his  kingdom,  and  being  perhaps  too  eager  in  favoring 
the  hitherto  oppressed  Catnolics  whose  religion  he  had 
embraced,  alienated  his  other  subjects.  Seeing  himself 
betrayed  and  almost  universally  abandoned,  while  his 
Bon-in-hiw,  the  famous  Prince  of  Orange,  advanced  to 
dethrone  him,  he  fled,  and  sought  refnge  in  France;  so 
that  the  whole  strength  of  the  league  of  Augsbnrg,  now 
rendered  still  more  formidable  by  the  accession  of  £ng* 
land,  was  directed  exchtsively  against  the  French  mon* 

arch. 

The  battle  of  the  Boyne,  July  i,  1690.— The  first 
campaigns  lacked  important  events;  but,  in  1690»  the 


*  See  oote  O. 
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Btrng<^le  became  most  animated  in  the  various  cotnitries 
whicli  were  the  theatres  of  the  war.  The  exiled  king 
having,  with  a  strong  army  passed  over  to  Ireland,  where 
the  majority  of  the  popuhition  was  favorable  to  his  cause, 
attaeked,  with  more  resolution  than  i)rudence,  the  for- 
mid;il)le  forc^*  of  his  ciK-my  near  the  river  Hoyne.  The 
Irish  nv.(\  h  i  i  iich  hcL'aii  iridei'<l  lo  tight  bnivelv.  but  with- 
orit  miM  ii  (liscij)lint';  uiid  victory  Koon  fbM  lartd  in  favor 
of  snpc  rif)!-  numbers  aided  by  valor  and  disrii'Hm^*.  James 
retreated,  and  giving  up  ino  soon  all  I'urllM  r  liope  of 
succes^i.  departeil  fjoni  lieland,  whieli  in  a  slntrt  lime 
was  entirely  surrendered  to  tlje  e(un|ueror.<.  Many  how-, 
ever  (^f  its  inhabitants,  tlirough  a  heruic  aiiachnieut  to  a 
dethroned  and  fugitive  prince,  followed  him  into  France, 
which  they  soon  learned  to  con&ider  as  their  own  country, 
and  wlio-se  battles  they  fought  in  subsequent  years  with 
such  determined  valor,  that  her  great  monarr^li  bestowed 
on  them  the  tlatteiiiig  natne  of  /n's  hrnrp  Iri.'<h, 

Defeat  of  the  French  fleet  at  La-Hogue  in  May, 
1692. — Just  at  the  time  of  the  defeat  of  James  m  ire- 
land,  an  important  action  took  jdace  at  sea.  Admiral 
Tourville  attacked  in  the  channel,  near  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
the  combined  fleets  of  England  and  Holland,  and,  witli 
yery  trifling  loss  on  his  side,  bnrnt  or  captured  fifteen  of 
their  vessels.  He  was  not  so  fortnnate  two  years  after 
(169JI}).  Haring  to  oppose,  off  cape  La-Ho^ue,  nearly  a 
hnndred  sail  nnder  the  command  of  admiral  Kussell,  with 
only  sixty-three>  or,  as  some  say,  only  forty-four  fihios  of 
the  line,  he  maintained  indeed  the  nnequal  contest  for 
twelre  hours,  but  could  not  prevent  fifteen  or  seventeen  of 
his  finest  vessels  from  being  destroyed  by  the  English. 
This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  French  navy,  of  which 
France  at  this  period  was  justly  proud.  England,  on  the 
contrary,  recovered  her  sovereignty  of  the  seas  and  every 
robabie  hope  of  Jamc<  Tl.  towards  the  recovery  of  his 
ingdom  was  extinguished  forever. 
Success  of  the  French  arms  on  land. — The  defeat 
of  La*Uogue  was  the  only  severe  check  then  sufifered  by 
the  arms  of  I^uis  AIV.;the  expeditions  of  his  land 
forces  were  much  more  i^rosperons,  and,  for  the  space  of 
several  years  (1090-169.")),  there  was  one  continued  series 
of  victories  and  conquests.  While  the  km^r  in  person 
took  the  important  places  of  Mons  and  >iamur  in  the 
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NeLherlaii'ls,  tiic  dukes  of  Xouilles  and  N'endome  subdued 
a  coiisidenible  part  of  (lie  proviiioo  of  Catalonia  in  Spniii; 
iMarshal  ('atinat  ct>nipletely  defcatiMl  the  duke  of  Savuv 
at  Srafania  and  Marsiijlia,  and  c<MUjuered  nearly  all  his 
(ioniiiiii)ns:  and  Maibhul  ijuxembouri^,  by  superior  talent, 
jjained  the  splendiil  vietories  of  Fleurus,  Steinkirk,  and 
Xerwinde,  over  the  ehief  army  of  the  confederates,  taking 
from  them  so  many  eolors,  that  these  trophies,  haviog 
been  sent  to  Paris,  to  ornament  the  cathedral,  gained  for 
the  victorious  general  the  singular  but  honorable  appelUip 
tion  of  Tapii*sier  ih  Xoire-Dmne, 

So  many  triumphs  reflected  immense  glory  on  France; 
but  her  very  victories,  which  she  did  not  obtain  without 
great  exertions  and  expense,  gradually  exhausted  her 
strength^  whereas  the  allies,  from  their  superior  numbers, 
were  no  less  powerful  and  formidable  after  their  defeats 
than  they  were  before.  This  chiefly  appeared  at  the 
death  of  Marshal  Luxembourg,  whom  an  attack  of  ar>o- 
plezy  carried  olf  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1095.*  'Ihe 
confederates  availed  themselves  of  his  absence  from  the 
French  army,  to  besiege  and  retake  the  important  city  of 
Namnr.  Hoth  parties  being  now  tired  of  the  war,  noth- 
ing of  great  couRequeuce  was  performed  on  either  sides 
durng  the  ensuing  year  1600;  France,  however,  made  in 
lUUT  a  new  and  vigorous  effort,  whi(  li  enabled  her  jren- 
eral  to  obtain  some  advantages  in  Catalonia  and  Flan- 
ders. Moreover,  her  naval  squadron!!,  under  the  com- 
ma!id  of  Tourville,  d'Estree.^,  Forbin.  Oujruav-Trouin,  and 
J(din  Hart,  all  of  them  excellent  sailors,  evervwhcre 
an?ioved  the  cnmmerce  of  the  enemv,  and  bore  ot!  im- 
niense  pri/os  fn.m  the  maritime  towns  aud  colonies  of 
England.  Holland,  Miid  Spain. 

The  peace  of  Ryswick,  Sept.  30  1697. — These 
multiplied  losses,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  dnke  of  Sa- 
from  the  con frdiTacy,  at  lencrtli  indnci-d  the  allied 
power-  to  :n*opj>t  tilt'  nKMb-ratt'  conditions  Louis  XIV.  liad 

*  At  that  awful  moiuoiit,  thU  general,  one  of  the  most  skilful,  active, 
ftnd  8U(*cf*i«fal  that  France  ever  produced ;  who  never  experienced  a  de- 
feat, aiifl  who  tilli'd  th»»  w«)rld  wiUi  tho  renown  of  his  inilitury  exploits, 
publicly  arknowlodfjcd  the  illusion  and  iMupliness  of  nil  earthly  trlnn,-. 
•*  Alaa!  "  he  exi'l:iinu>«l.  "  wh:it  will  my  vii'toricK  avail  n»e  at  Mh;  trilntual 
of  my  novereifin  .Tudtre  ?  W<njld  to  (lod  that  I  i-oiild  offer  him.  instead  of 
fio  rn:iny  useless  laurels,  the  merit  ol  a  cup  of  wat«r  given  to  the  poor  In 
hia  name !  " 
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for  a  long  time  been  offering  to  tlieni.  On  the  twentietii 
of  September  (a.i>  int)T).  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at 

Kyswick.  ^>v  which  the  victorious  monarch  conseiitcd  to 
r('.-i;^ni  iKMirjy  all  his  recent  conqnests,  especially  tiiose 
made  upon  tlie  S])jinish  tenitoi  ii'S.  Many  })cr8uns  fonnd 
fanlt  witli  such  great  moderation,  the  >i'ci('l  reasons  for 
which  they  did  not  perceive;  bnt  time  soon  disclosed  the 
wisdom  oi  the  kiug  s  action  aud  the  depth  of  his  policy 


Si;€€£SSI02S  OF  ISP Al\.-OE ATH  OF  I^OVllS  XIV. 

Charles  II.,  king  of  Spaiiu  being  about  to  die  without 
issue,  appointed  as  his  heir  and  successor  the  duke  of 
Aiijou,  his  grand  nephew  by  his  sister  Maria  'I'lioresa,  and 
grandson  to  J^ouis  XIV.  The  Sjianish  monarchy  was 
claimed  (1),  By  I iOn is  XIV.  as  son  of  the  cider  daughter 
of  Philip  111.,  and  hushand  of  the  younger  daughter  uf 
Philip  IV.  (2),  By  Leo})ohl  I.,  as  son  of  the  younger 
daughter  of  Pliiiip  111.,  and  liusbund  of  the  younger 
daughter  of  Philip  IV.  (3),  By  the  electoral  prince  of 
Havaxia.  Joseph  Ferdinand  as  great-grandson  of  Philip 
IV.,  and  grandson  of  the  younger  sister  of  Charles  11.,  as 
appears  from  the  genealogical  table.*  It  must  be  re- 
marked, however,  tnat  Anna,  the  wife  of  Louis  XIII.,  as 
well  as  Maria  Theresa,  the  wife  of  Ix>uis  XIV.,  solemnly 
renounced  their  claims  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  at  the 
time  the  marriage  took  place. 

The  French  court,  after  mature  deliberation,  accepted 
the  important  though  dangerous  inheritance,  and  the 
duke  was  proclaimed,  in  the  year  1700,  king  of  Spain, 
Naples,  and  the  West  Indies,  under  the  name  of  Philip  V. 
This  momentous  act  again  excited  the  jealousy  and 
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nuirrfod  to  VaaUt  JUL  nmrrled  to  Emperor  Ffrdinud  Ul. 


LuiUd  Xi  V.  married  to      M»ria  Tlivrciia.        CtiarloM  U.      UarBarvU  Tbi  r<     ni«rHt><l  to 
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KlUf  of  SpMiu  mvTfad  to  lUx  Kti.anurl  of  IhiTaH^ 

J(>M-)ih  Ft  i  rUnnnd 
Electoral  tirince  oi  tfavarlA. 
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n\v:ikene(l  tlio  fonrs  of  Europe,  anil  particularly  of  the 
( it  i  riian  emperor,  lieopold  1.,  who  claimed  the  same  suc- 
ri'ssion  for  liis  second  son,  the  archduke  Charles.  In  the 
('oin  se  of  two  or  three  years,  Hollatid,  England,  Prussia, 
JSavoy,  and  i'oi  tugal,  either  apprehending  that  the  house 
of  Bourbon  might  become  too  powerful,  or  from  a  desire 
for  their  own  aggrandizement,  were  induced  to  enibraeo 
the  party  of  the  eiiijn^ror.  The  allies  of  T  tamt^  and 
Spain  were  the  electora  of  Coh)gne  and  iknaiia:  neu- 
trality was  observed  only  bv  the  Ecciefiiastical  State, 
Venice,  and  Switzerland.  As  this  was  also  the  time  when 
Charles  XII.,  king  of  Sweden,  engaged  in  An  obstinate 
and  bloody  contest  against  Poland  and  Rassia  it  thus  hap- 
pened that  the  earliest  period  of  the  eighteenth  centair 
beheld  the  flameB  of  war  rekindled  throughout  nearly  au 
Enrope,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  vast  plains 
of  Russia,  and  from  Gibraltar  to  the  northern  pole. 

Marlborough  and  Eugene  of  Savoy. — ^The  British 
king,  William  III.,  who  had  been  the  principal  leader  in 
the  two  last  confederacies  against  France,  was  preparing  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  this  new  league;  but  he  died 
just  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  (a.d.  1702),  with  the 
reputation  of  a  skilful  though  rather  unfortunate  gen- 
eral, of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  none  perhaps  could 
boast  of  having  lost  more  battles.  He  was,  however,  a 
profound  politician;  and,  u})on  the  whole,  he  proved  to  be 
the  most  successful  opponent  of  Louis  XIV.  The  death 
of  that  prince  caused,  however,  no  alteration  in  the  plan 
of  the  allies;  his  views  were  followed  up  by  his  sister-in- 
law,  Anne,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  and  hisab- 
Hcnce  from  the  army  was  mnra  than  compensated  for  by 
tlto  (Iiikc  of  Marlhoroiiirh  :it  the  liead  of  the  Enijlish.  and 
l)v  Prince  l]iiL,a'ne  of  Savoy  at  tlie  head  of  tlie  imperial 
troops.  Thf'si'  were  tlie  two  great  frencrals  destined  to  iu- 
tcrrnpt  tht  J(»i)i{  course  of  the  prosperity  of  Louis. 

Battle  of  Hochstadt  and  Blenheim,  Aug.  13, 
1704. — France^  it  is  true,  also  possesseil  a?  that  time  skil- 
ful and  brave  coiutnanders.  auiong  wliuni  the  duke  of 
V<Mid6me  and  Marshal  Villars  were  conspicuous;  both 
gained  several  advantages  during  the  first  campaigns;  bnt 
n<  they  con  hi  not  be  present  in  every  phico  wiiere  their 
cooperation  was  needed,  the  vi»ar  ITOt  witnessed  a  total 
change  of  fortune.    Eugene  and  Marlborough  having 
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'  united  their  forces,  attacked,  near  the  village  of  Blen- 
heim, the  combined  armies  of  the  French  and  Bavarian<j, 
commanded  bv  the  Elector-Duke  and  bv  Marshals  Tallard 
and  Marsin.  Tlie  battle  was  a  decisive  one;  the  Aii<- 
trians  and  Ent^lisli  lost  indeed  twelve  thousand  men,  but 
tlie  French  and  Bavarians  lost  al)out  forty  thousand, 
killed,  wounded  and  prisoner?.  The  artillery,  ammuni- 
ti«)?i,  bagga<;e,  in  n  wonl.  every  trophy  that  can  dis- 
tingui.-^li  a  complete  Lriumpii,  fell,  witli  Marshal  Tallard, 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Moreover,  the  wiiuie 
elecioraie  of  Bavaria  became  their  prize;  and  not  only 
were  the  vanquished  driven  from  the  plains  of  Hoehatadt 
near  the  Danube  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  but  even  the 
remnant  of  that  army,  which  had  first  spread  terror  to 
the  gates  of  the  Austrian  capit.il,  was  obliged  to  take 
shelter  wit  hi  u  the  frontiers  of  France.  The  conquerors, 
finding  no  further  obstacle,  crossed  the  Khine,  entered 
Alsace,  and  the  strong  fortress  of  Landau  surrendered  to 
them  before  the  close  of  the  campaign;  while,  in  a  very 
distant  quarter,  the  English  captured  also  the  important 
fortress  of  Gibraltar,  which  has  ever  since  remained  in 
their  power. 

Louis  XIV.  possessed  in  an  eminent  degiee  that  Chris-, 
tian  fortitude  which  enables  one  tc  bear  misfortunes  with 
composure  and  resignation.  Although  accustomed  to 
victory,  he  received  without  dismay  the  sad  intelligence 
of  the  ruin  of  his  army  at  Blenheim,  and  took  the  most 
vigorous  steps  to  check  the  progress  of  the  allies.  Un- 
derstanding that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  meant  to  carry 
the  war,  by  the  river  Moselle,  into  the  heart  of  France, 
he  assembled,  on  that  side,  an  army  of  seventy  thousand 
men  under  Villars,  whose  conduct  was  so  masterly,  that 
he  prevented  Marlborough  from  effecting  any  measu re  of 
consequence  (Inrini^  the  whole  of  the  year  1T05.  In  Italy 
likewise,  the  French  under  Vendome  maintained  their 
superiority  against  all  the  efforts  both  of  Prince  Eugene 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy, 

Battle  of  Ramiliies,  May  23,  1706. — Eugene's 
victory  at  Turin,  Sep  7,  1706. — In  the  ensuing  year 
(170<;)  there  was  one  continued  series  of  defeats  and 
losses  for  France  and  Spain.  In  the  peninsula,  Philip  V. 
saw  his  fairest  provinces  conquered  by  tlie  allies,  his  very 
capital  invaded,  and  his  rival,  the  arclidake  Charles^  pro* 
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claimed  king  in  liis  ]>la<  o.  Jn  the  Nctliorland?,  Marl- 
borough ci>mp]etoly  di^feuted  Marshal  \'iiierui  in  the  bat- 
tle of  R:imiilies,  which  was  followed  by  the  reduction  of 
all  Hrah.int  and  nearly  all  Spumsii  Flanders.  The  sud- 
den ovorthro^v  of  the  French  ariiiii's  in  Italy  was  the 
fiiiishiug  stroke  of  that  eventful  year,  the  mo6l  singularly 
disastrous  perhaps  that  France  ever  experienced.  The 
duke  of  V^endomo  havine^  been  recalled  to  oppo.su  Marl- 
borough on  the  northern  frontier,  the  cuunnand  of  the 
troops  in  Piedaiont  w  i>;  c^iven  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  as- 
sisted l>y  t  he  duke  of  L.L  Feuillade  and  Marshal  Marsin, 
all  of  I  lie  in  full  of  zeal  and  courage,  but  tacking  the 
talent  and  experience  of  the  former  general.    They  were 


Bucceidful  march,  arriTed  from  Germany  at  the  head  of 
fresh  forces  to  relieve  the  town.  The  French  were  at- 
tacked, and  in  spite  of  their  couragdous  resistance,  were 
forced  within  their  intrenchments*  Their  loss  on  the 
field  was  dreadful,  their  defeat  complete;  and  the  battle, 
as  disastrous  at  least  as  those  at  Ramillies  and  Hochstadt, 
cost  them  all  their  conquests  in  Italy. 

Battle  of  Oudenarde,  July  ii,  1708. — Never  had 
the  arms  of  the  conquering  L^nis  received  so  severe  a 
check  as  during  this  fatal  campaign.  He  made  proposals 
of  peace  suggested  by  his  situation,  and  yet  could  not  sat- 
isfy the  enemies  of  France,  who,  elated  with  past  success, 
expected  greater  advantairi  s  from  the  continuation  than 
from  the  ces8:iri  mi  of  hostilities.  His  alfairs,  however,  as 
well  as  those  of  Philip  V.,  seemed  to  take  a  more  favora- 
ble turn  in  1707,  when  Marshal  Villars  defeated  the  im* 
perialiats  at  Stolhofen.  and  Marshal  Berwick  gained,  at 
Almanza  in  Spain,  a  splendid  victory  over  the  united  troops 
of  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese.  But  this  return 
of  n-ood  fortune  did  not  last  long ;  i*hilip  was  again  driven 
from  the  capital  of  his  kingfb>m,  and  o]>liged  to  fly]>eforc 
hi«?  rival:  in  Flanders,  a  hundred  tliousand  men.  under 
the  dukes  of  Burgnmly  and  W'ndomo,  were  routed  at 
Ouil'.'narde  by  Eugene  and  Mai  lboroULrb  :  :ind  neither  I  hat 
numerous  army,  nor  the  heruic  exert iojis  of  Marshal 
Douliers,  could  prevent  the  victorious  Lrenornls  from  tak- 
ing the  city  of  Liiie,  the  strongest  bulwark  of  France  in 
•  that  direction. 
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Battle  of  Maipiaquet,  Sep.  ii,  1709.— The  dreadful 
winter  ot  n()9  iiiereiwed  the  inisfurtmics  of  t)io  French 
nation.  Xearly  all  the  fruit  tref^:i  were  frozen,  and  iho 
harvest  having  failed,  distress  and  famine  bei  ame  so  gen- 
eral us  to  render  it  scarcely  po><ihle  to  provide  a  scanty 
sustenance  fur  the  troops.  It  was  under  these  trying  cir- 
cumstances that  they  iiad  to  light  against  the  superior 
force  of  the  allies  at  ilalplaquet;  and  yet  such  was  their 
ardor  for  the  combat,  that,  although  they  had  spent  the 
day  before  without  eating,  they  threw  away  half  of  the 
bread  which  they  had  just  received,  in  order  to  rush  the 
sooner  against  the  enemy.  The  conflict  was  extremely 
fierce  and  bloody,  the  French  especially  fighting  with 
desperate  conrage,  til]  Marshal  Villars  being  dangerously 
wounded,  they  began  to  eive  way;  but  although  they  left 
the  field,  their  retreat  after  the  battle  was  so  well  con- 
ducted by  Bonflors,  that  not  one  man  was  taken  pnsoner. 
This  rictoiT  of  the  allies,  if  Tiotory  it  may  be  called,  cost 
them  the  liv^s  of  twenty  thousand  men;  the  French^ 
though  they  retreated,  had  not  lost  half  that  number. 

The  campaig])  not  having  been  very  unfavorable  to 
Louis,  he  thought  he  could  again  without  dishonor  ask 
for  peace;  among  other  conditions  he  was  required  not 
only  to  abandon  the  cause  of  his  grandson,  but  even  to 
concur  in  dethroning  and  expelling  him  from  Spain. 
When  informed  of  this  harsh  condition,  the  king  ex- 
claimed that,  since  he  must  have  war,  he  preferred  to 
carry  it  on  against  his  enemies  rather  than  against  his 
children.  The  whole  ntition,  equally  indignant  at  the 
haughtiness  of  the  allies,  approved  of  his  generous  resolu- 
tion and  appeared  ready  to  Rncrifiee  their  ]»roperty  and 
their  lives  for  the  honor  of  the  kingdom,  the  glory  of 
their  aged  monareh,  aTid  the  suppoi  t  of  a  just  and  neces- 
sary contest.  In  c()nforniity  with  these  sentiments,  new 
soldiers  enlisted  for  the  army,  and  money  was  fetiil  found 
to  bear  the  e.v|ten-es  "f  tlie  war. 

Success  of  the  Spanish  arms  at  Villa  Viciosa. — 

Philip  V.  who  had  also  In/efi  reduoefl  to  the  greatest  dis- 
tre.>-  in  his  disputed  kingdom  of  Spain,  di-}>hiyed  the 
same  determination  and  obtained  the  same  success.  Well 
aware  that'  his  grandfather  eon  hi  not  furnish  him  with 
troops,  he  contented  himself  with  asking  for  the  Services 
of  the  duke  of  Vendume,  a  general  in  whom  lie  placed 
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entire  confidence.  Rib  hopes  were  quickly  realized :  the 
duke  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  Spain^  than  soldiers^ 
through  esteem  for  his  well-known  abilities^  flocked  to 
his  standard  from  all  sides;  in  a  short  time,  he  had  col- 
lected an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men^  with  whom  he 
retook  Madrid,  and  immediately  went  in  search  of  the 
confederates,  to  give  tbem  battle.  Having  overtaken 
them  on  the  ninth  of  December  (a.d.  1710),  he  first  sur- 
prised a  body  of  five  thousand  English,  who  were  alJ 
made  prisoners  with  their  general  IStaiihope,  and,  on  the 
following  day,  he  gained  over  the  earl  of  Starenberg  the 
decisive  though  Ion?  disputed  \l(  t()rvof  Villa  Viciosa, 
which  secured  the  Spanish  crown  for  Philip.  This 'prince 
was  present  at  the  battle,  and  foui^ht  with  great  courage; 
when  worn  out  with  fatigue,  he  slc})t  upon  the  most  glo- 
rious bed  that  a  conqueror  ever  had,  a  bed  made  by  onier 
of  Vend6me,  of  banners  taken  from  the  enemy. 

Death  of  Emperor  Joseph  I. — Another  unexpected 
event  greatly  interested  politicians  of  the  age.  The 
emperor  Jo>cph  I.,  who  in  1T«>5  had  succeeded  his  father 
Leopold  on  tlic  Germiui  throne,  died  in  1711,  and  his 
brother  the  archduke,  who  had  so  long  contended  for  the 
B('e])tre  of  Spain,  beciinu'  emperor  under  the  name  of 
Charles  VI.  Tiiis  entirely  ehaii;^ed  the  appearance  of 
alTair?:  for.  had  this  prince  been  allowed  to  reign  over 
both  Spain  and  the  empire,  that  balance  of  power,  for  the 
preservation  of  whicrh  lu^arly  all  Europe  hacl  ari.sen 
a.rairisL  tiie  house  of  Bourbon,  would  have  been  effectuallv 
destroyed  by  the  preponderuiiccDf  the  house  of  Austria, 
liitlueiiced  by  this  an«l  other  considerations,  (ireat 
Britain  began  to  listen  to  overtures  of  peace  from  France, 
and,  besides  dismissing  Marllit;:  uuirii  from  the  com  maud 
of  the  army,  gradually  withdrew  her  forces  from  the  con- 
federacy. 

This  was  an  important  point;  but  as  the  renuiiniiig 
allies  still  maintained  at  the  northern  frontier  a  formid- 
able force  under  tl^c  command  of  Prince  Eugene,  and 
kept  France  in  constant  danger  of  invasion,  much  was 
yet  to  bo  feared  for  that  monarchy.  The  king  himself, 
with  all  his  firmness,  could  not  conceal  his  anxiety  when 
Yillars  took  leave  of  him  to  go  and  rejoin  the  army  in 
F&nders.  "  Sire/'  said  the  marshal  with  emotion,  **  this 
is  your  last  army  \"   "[fhe  kitig  answered:  "I  rely  upon 
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yonr  zeal,  and  upon  the  bravery  of.  my  troops.  Go  then, 
and  fight  the  enemy  wherever  you  can  find  him.    If,  by 

some  accident,  you  happen  to  be  conquered,  write  to  me 
alone:  1  know  the  devotion  of  my  people;  1  will  raise  a 
hundred  thousand  soldiers  niore^  and  we  will  go  together, 

either  to  repair  all  onr  disasters  at  once,  or  bury  ouii^elveB 
undrr  tlic  niins  of  tif  monarchy."    (a.d.  171:^.*) 

Unsuccessful  campaign  of  Eugene  against  the 

French. — This  ctnirageous  design  was  never  put  in 
I'xicution.  as  it  suon  became  known  that  Villars,  by  a 
skilful  and  bold  attack,' had  destroyed  the  army  of  piince 
Eugene  at  Denain.  The  different  divisions  of  that  army 
bein^"  too  wukdy  se]>arate<I.  the  French  successively  as- 
saulted them  Willi  t'(|Ual  }>ruiii])tnesp  and  success,  linre 
down  every  «)bstacle,  and,  besides  destroying  the  eiiLiny's 
best  troops,  took  a  great  number  of  pripoiiers,  with  a  pro- 
digious (quantity  of  ordnance,  ammiDiiiion,  prn\  jsions, 
etc.  This  brilliant  victory  nut  only  >aved  Fiance  from 
utter  ruin,  but  suddenly  gave  her  a  superiority  of  which 
it  was  no  longer  in  the  power  of  her  enemies  to  deprive 
her.  and.  beine^  folhnvcd  l>y  the  rapid  eonquest  of  several 
tovviio  and  foi  tresses.  luustt  iied  the  concln^:i('n  of  peace. 

The  peace  of  Utrecht,  1713,  followed  by  the 
peace  of  Radstad. — It  was  signed  at  l  lrecht,  in  1T13, 
by  nearly  all  the  belligerent  powers,  who  agreed  upon  a 
number  of  mutual  concessions,  the  princii»al  of  which 
was  the  solemn  recognition  of  Philip  V.  as  king  of  Spain 
and  of  the  West  Indies.  The  emperor,  his  rival,  was 
offered,  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Spain,  several 
valuable  provinces  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands;  still,  of 
all  the  allies,  he  was  the  only  one  who  refused  the  treaty. 
Hostilities  therefore  continued  for  some  time  longer  near 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  till  Villars  having  gained  new 
and  important  advantages  over  Prince  Eugene,  Charles 
YI.  thought  it  prudent  to  irield.  A  treatv  was  then  con* 
eluded  at  Badstad  (a.d.  1714)  between  tnat  prince  and 
France,  upon  terms  substantially  the  sanu-.  yet  a  little 
less  favorable  ta  him  than  those  which  he  had  rejected  at 
tJtrecht. 

Death  of  Louis  XIV.— J  bus  did  Louis  XIV.,  after  a 
long  series  of  disasters,  secure  by  his  courage  and  unshaken 
firmness  a  peace  more  glorious  than  that  which  he  had 
obtained  at  Hyswick  by  the  splendid  victories  of  Lux- 
82 
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enibourg  r.nd   Catinat.     One   year  later   (1715),  this 

monarch,  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  age,  ended, 
at  tfie  age  of  seven ty-sovoTi,  a  mai^nificent  re'i^n  fvf 
seventy-two  years.  He  liad  recently  seen  almost  all  the 
princes  of  his  family,  among  others  the  pupil  of  the  im- 
mortal Fenelon,  descend  l)el'ore  him  into  the  i^^rave  ;  their 
loss,  though  most  painful  t<>  his  paternal  fueimgs,  he  iiad 
sustained  with  his  usual  lirniness  and  Christian  magna- 
nimity :  tiie  approach  of  his  own  death  luid  no  greater 
power  to  frighten  or  even  disturb  his  noble  soul.  He 
now  dis])layed  only  piety,  meekness,  and  resignation. 
His  last  moments  wei*e  those  of  a  truly  Christian  and 
great  monarudi  ;  of  one  who  humbly  acknowledges  h:s 
faults  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  divine  mercy  ;  who 
willingly  leaves  all  earihly  honors  because  he  knows  their 
emptiness,  and  de[)arts  his  life  even  with  joy,  because  he 
expects  a  much  better  and  happier  one  iu  the  heaveulj 
kingdom. 

B£CL.1\£  OF  THE  TURKS.-^A.I>.  li>83-iri». 

Seige  of  Vienna  in  1683.— We  shall  now,  after  a 
long  interruption,  revert  to  the  aftairs  of  the  Turks*  The 
battle  of  Lepanto  had  long  since  proved  that  their  prog- 
ress oould  be  checked  ;  and  the  signal  defeats  they  after- 
wards experienced  in  Hungary  and  Poland,  were  no  less 
calcnlated  to  remove  from  their  minds  the  notion  that 
all  Europe  must  pass  under  their  sway.  Yet,  that  war- 
like ardor  which  had  so  lon^  animatea  their  troops,  still 
existed  among  them,  and,  being  a^in  aroused  by  tne  con- 
quest of  Candia,  could  not  be  extinguished  bv  the  further 
losses  which  they  suffered  in  Poland  from  the  great  gen- 
eral Sobieski.  The  Janizaries  loudly  called  for  a  renewal 
of  the  contest  ;  and  in  1683,  Vienna,  the  capital  of  Aus- 
tria, was  invested  by  two  hundred  thousand  men,  Turks 
and  Tartars.  As  there  was  not  in  all  Germany  a  force 
sufticient  to  oppose  such  a  host  of  enemies,  the  emperor 
Leopold  with  his  family  tied  at  their  approach  ;  de- 
spondency and  consternation  reigned  everywhere  ;  and, 
tlu3ugh  Vienna  possessed  a  })ravo  c'-arrison,  and  an  excel- 
lent commander  in  the  carl  of  blare  u  berg,  the  ruin  of  that 
city  seemed  inevitable. 
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Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  relieves  Vienna. —In 

this  new  danger  to  which  Christendom  wasexposcKi,  Pojh; 
Innocent  XI,  had  raised  his  voice  to  solicit  the  succor  of 
Catholic  princes  and  nations,  applying  chiefly  to  the 
great  Sobieski,  whom  numerous  exploits  and  conspicuous 
virtues  had  lately  raised  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  That 
hero  had  sevL'ral  snbi^nns  of  eonijjhiint  against  Leopold  ; 
but,  generously  sacnrieing  liis  resfiitineut  to  the  publio 
good,  he  hastened  at  tiie  head  of  twenty-four  tliousaud 
warriors,  and  joined  the  imperial  troops  commanded  by 
the  duke  of  Lorraine.  As  soon  as  this  junction  was 
effected,  they  descended  the  mountains,  and  attacked  the 
Turkish  camp  at  three  different  points.  The  Turks, 
seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  were  routed  almost  without 
resistance  ;  their  spirits  had  already  drooped  in  conse- 
quence of  the  length  of  the  siege,  and  the  numerous 
blunders  of  their  general  Kara  Mustapha  ;  and  now  iliL-ir 
lligliL  was  so  jirecipitate  that  they  left  behind  them  one 
hundred  thousand  tents,  three  huntired  pieces  ofaniliery, 
and  nearly  live  tlimisaml  barrels  of  gunpowder. 

Battle  of  Mohacs. — The  conquerors,  not  satisfied 
with  the  liberation  ut  Vienij.i  ;aid  of  all  Germany,  were 
eager  to  improve  their  vietuiy,  by  a  hot  pursuit  of  the 


on  one  occasion  attacked  the  Turks  too  hastily,  was  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss ;  but  he  took  ample  revenge  two 
d«y8 .after,  by  cutting  to  pieces  a  body  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  near  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Poland,  leaving  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  the 
bntve  duke  of  F^rraine,  who  not  only  continued  to  drive 
the  Turks  before  him,  but  also  gained  important  and  ex- 
tensive victories.  These  advantages  were  secured  by  a 
new  and  brilliant  victory  gained  (a.d.  1687)  in  the  plains 
of  Moh&cs,  the  very  same  six>t  on  which  the  Anstrians 
and  Hungarians  had  experienced  an  entire  overthrow 
one  hundred  ami  i x t  v  years  l  >  f  jre. 

Peace  of  Carlowitz  and  Passarowitz.— During  the 
following  campaigns,  until  16D8,  and  also  at  the  renewal 
of  the  war  in  1716,  the  house  of  Austria,  well  served  all 
that  time  by  zealous  and  skilful  generals,  again  defeated 
the  Ottomans  in  several  battles.  Their  most  formidable 
enemy,  during  this  period,  was  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
who  gained  over  them  the  decisive  victories  of  Zenta, 
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Peterwaradin  and  Belgrade.  These  bloody  contests  ended 
in  the  treaties  of  Carlowitz  (KiilS^)  and  Fassarowitz  (171$), 
both  of  which  showed  the  onormous  losses  lately  sns- 
tained  by  the  Turks,  and  the  incontestable  superiority 
now  possessed  by  Christian  Europe  over  their  once 
dreaded  and  formidable  empire. 

■ 

1II8E  OF  PRC6SIA  ANO  THE 
GREAT.-(  II4RLES  UI.,  KM«  OF  9WEDE2V. 

Prussia  becomes  a  kingdom  on  Jan'y  i8,  1701. — 
The  rapid  decline  of  llie  Turks  in  the  scale  of  ]>  >wer  and 
political  iin jxirtance,  euiacided  with  the  sudden  rise  of 
Prussia  and  Russia  to  a  hiiih  rank  among  the  Kuroj)ean 
iiKiions.  Christianity  and  civilization  had  begun  to  be 
iiiuoduced  into  Prussia  towards  the  close  of  the  crusades; 
since  that  time,  it  had  been  governed  by  the  Grand-Mas- 
ters of  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  then  by  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Brandenburg,  under  the  title  of  dukes.  In 
1701,  it  arose  to  the  dignity  of  a  kingdom,  the  title  of 
X-///<7  being  then  conferreil  by  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
Leopold  I.,  on  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  Frederick  1. 
Prussia  became  flourishing  and  powerful  during  the  reign 
of  the  next  monarch,  Frederic  William,  and  still  more 
so  under  his  son  and  successor,  Frederick  II.,  whom  we 
shall  see,  after  a  short  time,  giving  a  strong  and  lasting 
impulse  to  the  general  affairs  of  Europe. 

]reter  the  Great,  1680-1725. — Russia  is  also  known 
to  hare  been  governed  By  a  tong  series  of  dukes  and 
of  princes  called  Cmr$^  under  whom  it  remained  almost  to- 
tallT  uncivilized,  until  the  accession  of  Peter  I.,  which 
took  place  in  1689.  This  prince»  possessed  of  an  active 
mind  and  superior  genius,  labored  unceasingly  to  improve 
the  condition  of  his  nation^  and  to  raise  it  prominently 
above  the  neighboring  stares.  Ho  twice  left  his  domin- 
ions,  and  travelled  through  different  countries,  in  order 
to  acquire,  by  experience,  a  knowledge  of  the  various 
arts,  institutions,  and  customs,  which  it  might  be  useful 
to  introduce  among  his  subjects.  Being  attacked  by 
conspirators  and  rebels,  he  overcame  them  all,  and  pun* 
ished  them  with  inexorable  severity. 
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Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  1697-171S,  and  the 
Northern  war. — In  the  year  Feier  iornieii  wuli 

the  kings  of  Poland  and  Denmark  a  coalitioji  against 
Charles  XIL,  king  of  SwedeD,  in  the  ho|»e  of  wresting 
some  provinces  from  that  yomic:  prinee,  then  only  in  his 
eighteenth  year:  bnt  it  houh  appeared  that  tin'  nllied  nion- 
arciis  had  relied  too  much  for  -in  (  ess  n])<)ii  his  youth. 
Charles  already  united  the  talcni.N  (;f  a  general  with  tlie 
intrepidity  of  a  warrior.  Fired  witli  indignation,  and 
seconded  by  his  brave  Swedes,  he  successively  overran 
Denmark,  Sjixony,  and  Pohmd,  crossing  rivers,  eapturing 
town.^.  defeating  armies,  and  carrying  everything  before 
hiiu.  So  frequent  and  decisive  were  his  victories,  that 
the  king  of  Deiuniii  k  was  very  soon  forced  to  accept  such 
conditions  as  it  ]>Ua.<ed  Charles  to  impose  on  him:  and 
the  king  of  Poland,  who  had  offered  greater  resistance, 
was  compelled  to  resign  his  crown  to  Stanislaus  Lescziu- 
aki  whom  the  conqneror  favored. 

Battle  of  Pultawa--Charles  XIL's  Death.--The 
exertions  of  the  Swedish  hero  against  the  Russians  were 
also  for  a  long  time  extraordinarily  enccessful.  He  de- 
feated them  in  several  engagements,  particQlarlv  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Narva»  where,  with  only  eight  tnonsand 
men,  he  destroyed  an  armv  of  eighty  thousand  Mus- 
eovitesy  fifty  thousand  of  whom  were  slain;  drowned,  or 
taken  prisoners,  and  the  rest  dispersed.  Having  at  last 
advanced  too  far  into  Russia,  he  tost  in  two  hours,  near 
Pultawa,  the  fruit  of  nine  years*  success  (a.D.  1709). 
His  half-famished  and  exhauFted  army  being  overnowered 
by  numbers,  was  signally  defeated,  and  Charles  niniself, 
wounded,  and  forced  to  leave  tlie  field,  with  difficulty  es- 
caped to  Bender,  a  Turkish  town  m  Bessarabia.  There 
he  spent  a  long  time  in  endeavoring  to  engajge  the  Otto- 
man Porte  in  a  war  with  the  T\n8?inn?.  iJeemg  the  little 
success  which  attended  his  efforts,  he  resolved,  after  an 
absence  of  five  years  and  many  adventures  worthy  of  a 
romantic  hero,  to  return  through  Germany  to  Sweden, 
which  he  found  in  a  miserable  condition,  witliout  trnnps, 
without  money,  without  resources,  and  attacked  <»n  all 
sidcf^  by  her  numerous  enemies.  Charles  made  desjx  rate 
exertions  to  defend  his  kingdom  and  retrieve  his  losses, 
bnt  h^^  did  not  live  to  recover  bi>  former  ascendancy,  be- 
ing killed  by  a  musket  ball  at  the  siege  of  Fredericshali, 
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a  town  of  Korway,  in  171R.  His  death  was  the  pi^rnLil  for 
a  general  cesaatioa  of  hosuliiic  >:  and  Sweden  hasLened  to 
conchide  a  peace,  disadvantageous  indeed,  but  rec^uired 
by  the  situation  of  her  affairs. 

Foundation  of  Russia's  power. — Those  events  al- 
lowed the  Czar  to  exenuo  his  plans  of  improvement.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  Russia  beheld  with  admiration 
the  establishment  in  her  cities,  of  schools,  academies, 
manufactories,  arsenals,  and  the  rapid  rise  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, her  present  capital.  A  powerful  navy  was  created  ; 
harbors  were  opened  on  the  Black  and  Baltic  seas,  to 
Bhelter  numerous  ships  of  the  line,  as  well  as  frigates  and 
merchant  Teasels  ;  the  standing  army  was  trained  and  dis^ 
ciplined;  laws  were  enacted  and  measures  adopted  to  im- 
prove the  morals  and  polish  the  manners  of  the  people. 
A  prudent  management  of  the  public  revenue  enabled 
Peter  to  accomplish  his  grand  and  extensive  designs  with- 
out  oppressing  his  subjects*  By  these  noble  efforts,  occa* 
sionailV  disgraced,  however,  by  acts  of  cruelty,  this  prince 
not  only  laid  the  foundation,  but  also  raised  the  super- 
structure of  Russian  greatness,  and  gained  the  surname 
of  Great,   He  died  in  li25« 

\%£^«^TERW  EUROPE  FROHI  THE   DEATH  OF 
EiOVlft  XIV.  IN  TO  THE  TREAXV  OF 

VIENNA  IN  im. 

The  other  leading  sovereigns  in  Europe  at  this  time 
were:  Charles  Vi.  in  Germany,  Philip  V.  in  Spain, 
I^iuis  XV.  in  Frahce,  nn  ]nr  the  regency  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  and  in  England,  George  L,  a  prince  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick,  who,  upon  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  had 
been  cMlled  to  the  throne  in  preference  to  the  surviving 
raeml)ers  of  the  hon>c  of  Stnart.  Peace  continued  among 
these  dilfereiit  courts  for  the  space  of  twenty-live  years 
(1715-1740),  ex<  ept  during  two  very  short  wars,  one  in 
1718,  the  othor  in  J  73*^. 

Cardinal  Alberoni's  political  schemes. — Spain  un- 
der  Philip  V.  was  governed  in  the  be^rinriing  by  Cardinal 
Julius  Alberoni,  whose  bold  and  ambitions  spirit,  not 
satisfied  with  jegulating  the  internal  concerns  of  that 
kingdom,  undertook  also  to  change  the  whole  political 
system  of  Europe.    His  general  plan  was  to  raise  Spain 
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again  to  tlic  pinnacle  of  active  influence  and  power,  in 
piirticular  he  intended  lo.to  engage  the  linssians  in  a  war 
against  Austria,  and  through  this  powerful  help,  wrest 
from,  t he  emperor's  liands  that  part  of  Italy  which  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  and  later  ilie  peace  of  lladstatl  and 
Jiiideji  hiul  allotted  Lo  him  out  of  the  Spanish  possessions. 
2^.  his  object  was  to  dethrone  the  British  king  George  1. 
in  favor  of  the  son  of  James  IL,  called  the  prdvuder; 
and  30.  to  trauBfcr  the  regency  of  France^  during  the 
minority  of  Lonis  XV'.,  from  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  the 
Spanish  monarch.    Had  these  projects  been  successful, 
Aiberoui  would  have  gaiued  a  reputation^  if  not  superior^ 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  Ximenes  and  Richelieu;  but  all 
his  brilliant  schemes  were  baffled  by  the  vigilance  and 
activity  of  his  opponents.    The  quadi  unle  alliance  formed 
by  German V,  England,  France  and.  Holland  against  Spain, 
compelled  rhili^  V.  to  adopt  views  very  d liferent  from 
those  of  his  niiuister;  the  Hiwuish  troops,  who  had  already 
entered  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  were  obliged  to  evacuate 
those  islands,  and  Alberoni  fell  into  disgrace  (a.i>«  1720). 

War  of  the  Polish  succession.— Next  came  the 
war  for  the  Polish  succession,  in  Al  ter  the  death 

of  Aufi^ustns  II.  Stanislaus  Lesczinski,  who  had  alieady, 
though  for  a  short  time,  occuDied  the  Toiish  throne 
under  the  protection  of  Charles  All.  was  a  second  time 
chosen  king.  But  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  having,  with 
the  help  of  the  Russians,  obliged  the  Poles  to  liold  a 
new  election,  the  elector  of  Saxony  his  kinsman,  was 
raised  to  that  hio^h  dignity  under  the  name  of  AngnFtua 
III.,  and  btanialaus  again  was  forced  to  aUuidou  his 
crown. 

I.oui.^  XV.  thought  liimsolf  injured  in  the  per??on  of 
this  prince,  who  hud  hf>fH)nie  hi,^  fat hor-in-law,  and  he 
determined  to  he  revenged  on  tlu»  emperor.  The  more 
'iirf'ly  to  effect  his  purpose,  he  entered  into  an  alliance, 
not  only  with  the  court  -of  Spain,  ahnoBt  always  hostile 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  but  also  with  the  kiu<r  of  Sar- 
dinia, formerly  duke  of  Savoy,  and  war  was  begun  at 
the  same  time  (ui  the  German  frontier  near  the  Rhine, 
and  in  ditlerent  parts  of  Italy.  Philipsburg  was  invested 
'  j.y  a  gallant  army  under  Marshal  Berwick,  and  although 
tnis  experienced  commajidcr  wa>  killed  by  a  cannon  ball 
while  visiting  the  trenches,  Jhe  place  was  taken,  not- 
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withstanding  the  presence  of  Prince  Eugene»  who  lack- 
ing the  energy  of  youth,  did  not  dare  liazard  a  hattle, 
to  prevent  its  surrender.  The  French  were  not  Ic^-  ?uo- 
cessful  in  Italy,  where  Marshal  Villars  chased  lii?  niiiitary 
career  by  the  ca|)ture  of  Mihm,  and  Marshal  <'"igny, 
his  successor,  gained  the  bloody  victories  of  Parma  and 
(rnastalla.  In  the  sontli,  still  more  ra[)id  was  tlie  procu- 
ress of  the  Spaniards  under  the  dnke  of  Montemar  and 
Don  Carlos,  sun  of  Pliiiip  V.;  liiey  (li  fiated  the  impe- 
rialists in  the  decisive  battle  of  liiontu.  and.  in  two 
campaigns,  made  thein«5elves  master;i  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  and  of  the  ishuitl  of  Sicily. 

Kcace  of  Vienna,  Nov.  i8,  1738.— Thus  defeated 
at  every  point,  the  emperor  intimated  a  desire  of  peace, 
the  principal  terms  of  which  were  arranged  at  Vienna, 
1738.  IJy  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated  tliat  Stanislaus, 
instead  of  the  crowu  of  Poland,  should  enjoy  the  duchies 
of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  under  the  title  of  king,  and  that, 
after  his  death,  these  duchies  should  be  forever  annexed 
to  France;  that  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  the  emperor's  ally, 
should  have  Tuscan j  in  exchange  for  his  hereditary  do* 
minions;  and  that,  while  the  king  of  Sardinia  would 
gain  some  districts  in  the  north  of  Italy,  the  kingdoms 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  should  be  left  to  the  bouse  of  Boar* 
bon  represented  by  Don  Carlos.  In  consideration  of  these 
cessions,  Louis  XV.  agreed  to  restore  to  the  empire  his 
recent  conouests  near  the  Rhine,  and  to  guarantee  the 
so-called  Pragmatic  Sanction,"  by  which  the  lands  be- 
longing to  Austria  were  declared  indivisible  and  should, 
in  case  male  heirs  should  fail,  devolve  upon  the  daughter 
of  Charles  V^I.,  Maria  Theresa^  and  her  heirs. 

EAi»TER.\  EUROPE  —  TH\nAS  KOULl  KA]^% 
OB  NADIR  SCHAH,  THE  PEBSIAJV  COB?- 
qUEROR,  ET€m-A.D.  1136-1747. 

Unsuccessful  war  against  the  Turks  ended  by 
the  peace  of  Belgrade. — Scarcely  was  this  peace 
negotiated,  when  a  fresh  war  broke  out  between  the 
Russians  and  the  Turks,  in  which  Charles  VI.  through 
his  intimate  alliance  with  Russia,  found  himself  iiivolved. 
He  resolved" to  attack  the  Ottomans  in  the  direction  of 
Hungary,  while  his  allies  assailed  them  on  the  borders 
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of  the  Black  sea;  but  the  imperial  commanders  were  re- 
peatedly defeated,  several  important  places  were  lost, 
and,  as  little  liope  remained  of  retrieving  these  disaeterB* 
the  emperor  had  recourse  to  the  mediation  of  France  for 
the  eouclusioji  of  a  new  treaty.  Anne  also,  the  Russian 
enipie^js,  though  recently  vietorioiis  at  C'hoczim,  con- 
sented, from  tear  of  being  deserted  by  her  ally,  to  a 
negotiation.  The  'I'lirks,  under  circumstances  so  favor- 
able to  tliem,  obtained  an  advantageous  peace;  the  em- 
peror ceded  to  them  Fkdgrade  with  two  provinces,  and 
the  Czai'ina  agi*eed  to  withdraw  lier  lrf>ops  from  t]>e  city 
and  terriiorj' of  Azof,  sous  to  reestablish  the  limits  be'- 
tween  thelurki  ii  and  Hussian  empires  a»  they  were  be- 
fore the  conimefH-ement  of  hostilitioH  (A.n.  1731)). 

Decline  of  the  Ottoman  power  in  the  East  — 
That  treaty,  however  glorious  to  the  Ottomans,  did  not 
long  retartl  their  decline;  the  Russians  soon  regained  the 
a^cendaney,  and  even  about  this  time,  the  Turks  were 
rather  unsuccessful  in  a  war  which  they  had  against  F^er- 
sia.  Having  subdued,  between  tlie  years  K ••2:5  and  li.'jo, 
rich  and  extensive  provinees,  their  varcer  of  success  was 
at  length  stopped  by  the  famous  Xadir  Schah,  or  Tliamas 
Konli  Kan,  who,  after  fighting  the  battles  of  his  sover- 
eign Schah  Thamas  against  powerful  rebels,  usurped  the 
Persian  throne.  He  renewed  the  foreign  war  which  had 
ceased  for  awhile,  and,  though  defeated  three  times  in 
succeesion  by  Topal  Qsmnn,  a  brave  and  skilful  general, 
victory  declared  in  his  favor  on  every  other  occasion,  and 
the  ^nrks  were  compelled  to  give  up  what  they  had 
lately  conquered. 

After  this«  Nadir  Schah,  who  seemed  to  have  inherited 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  Genghis  Kan  and  Tamerlane, 
turned  his  arms  against  the  nch  empire  of  Hindostan. 
With  only  sixty  thousand  warriors,  he  destroved  or  dis- 

Sersed  an  army  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  Hindoos  and 
[offula,  took  Delhi,  their  capital  city,  and  returned 
Avith  so  prodigious  a  quantity  of  pearls,  gold  and  silver, 
that  the  amount  is  commonly  estimated  to  have  been 
npwarrls  of  a  billion  of  dollars.  He  did  not  long  enjoy 
these  fruits  of  his  insatiable  avidity:  not  less  dreaded  by 
his  subjects  for  his  cruelty  that  by  his  enemies  for  his 
valor,  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy,  and  was  a?f^fls?i- 
nated  in  his  tent  (a.o.  1747).    His  death  was  followed  by 
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a  series  of  revolutions  so  bloody  and  destructive,  that  the 
populous  r-ity  of  Ispahan  saw,  within  a  few  vears,  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  reduced  from  a  million  to  a 
few  thousand  persons,  ^and  a  lon^  time  elapsed  before 
l\>rsia  could  eveu  begin  to  recover  Iruai  her  astounuing 
calamities. 

WAR  rOR  Tin:  AI  HTKIAX  «iV'€€E§illO^.— THE 
— A.D.  1740-I74!!. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  TI.  withont  male 
issue,  in  1740,  inrolved  all  Europe  aRftia  in  wftn  In 
Tirtne  of  a  previons  agreement  called  the  Pragmatic 
sanction f  and  also  by  the  emperor's  last  will,  bis  heredi- 
tary dominions  of  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  be- 
longed to  his  eldest  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  wiio  had 
lately  married  Francisy  duke  of  Lorraine.  Her  claims 
were  supported  chiefly  by  England  aud  Holland,  but 
opposed  oy  Spain,  Prussia,  and  Saxony,  whose  sorerei^s 
brought  forward  different  claims  to  a  share  in  that  im- 
mense inheritance,  and  .especially  by  the  elector  of  Ba- 
varia, who  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  at 
Frankfort,  under  the  proteccion  of  the  French  armies, 
and  with  1 1n  name  of  Charles  VII. 

Maria  Theresa  appears  before  the  diet  in  Pres- 
burg^. — iilverything  at  first  prospered  according  to  his 
wishes,  and  the  wishes  of  his  allies;  Austria,  Bohemia 
and  Silesia,  were  invaded  by  their  troops,  who  forced 
Maria  Theresa  to  take  refuge  in  Hungary.  She  appeared 
amidst  the  Hungarian  nobles  in  the  city  of  Presburg, 
holding  her  young  son,  afterward??  ,fost\ph  11.,  in  her 
arms,  and  earnest! v  recommendiuir  him  to  their  fidelitv. 
This  atTectiti^  scene  movetl  the  assembly  to  tears:  all 
swore  to  die,  if  necessary,  for  their  sovereign,  Maria 
Theresa,*  and  she  was  instantly  supplied  with  a  fresh 
armv  zeaiouslv  (ievntt  il  to  ncr  interests.  Bv  a  sudden 
chansTf*  of  fortime.  licr  competitor,  Charles  VTI.,  was  not 
only  deprived  of  his  conquests,  but  even  stripped  for  a 


•  Morinmvr prn  r^^e  rmtro  Maria  Thercsi;  aaoh  wm  thaix  snddmi  and 

unaaimous  exclamation. 
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time  of  his  own  hereditary  dominions;  he  died  shortly 
after  at  Munich,  more  of  grief  than  of  disease. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  liis  death,  and  the 
goiierai  acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  the  (lerman 
I'rinces,  of  Francis  of  Lorraine  as  emperor,  would  put  an 
end  to  these  bluody  quarrels;  and  in  fact,  some  of  the 
belligerent  powers  hastened  to  conchide  separate  treaties 
of  alliance;  but  the  extravagant  claims  of  some  others, 
particularly  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  qneen  of  Huu- 
gary,  protracted  the  war  for  three  or  four  years  longer. 
It  was  prosecuted  with  vigor  chiefly  by  the  English  and 
French,  who  thus,  from  mere  auxiliaries,  bec:ame  the 
principal  actors. 

Battle  of  Dettingen.— Even  before  the  death  of 
Charle.^  the  king  of  Kngland,  George  I.,  had  taken 

the  command  of  the  British  and  allied  forces  in  Ger- 
many. He  was  marching  forward  to  join  an  additional 
body  of  auxiliary  troops,  when,  near  the  village  of  Det- 
tingen, he  was  almost  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and 
placed  in  a  very  critical  situation.  In  fact  by  the  mas- 
terly manoeuvres  of  the  French  general,  Marshal  de  Noa- 
illes,  all  supplies  were  cut  off;  the  neighboring  hills  were 
strongly  defended ^  and,  had  not  the  duke  of  Grammont's 
rash  descent  from  the  defiles  into  the  plain  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  army,  given  the  allies  an  opportunity  of  fight- 
ing on  equal  terms,  a  surrender,  or  total  destrtiction 
would«  in  all  prohahility,  have  been  the  consequence. 
The  French  charged,  as  usual,  with  impetuosity;  but  the 
English,  animated  by  the  presence  of  their  king  and  of 
his  sou,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  received  the  shock 
with  ondaanted  valor.  After  three  hours  fighting,  the 
assailants  were  repulsed,  having  lost  five  thousand  men, 
killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  (A. D* 

Battle  of  Fontenoy,  May  ix,  1745.— Two  years 
nffer,  Ijoxub  XV.  and  his  son,  the  dauphin,  in  their  turn 
defeated  the  army  of  the  allies.  The  French  king,  hav- 
ing a  large  number  of  excellent  troons  commanded,  under 
him,  by  Marshal  Saxe,  invested  Ton  may,  one  of  the 
strongest  towns  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  per- 
haps the  most  important  place  on  that  frontier.  The 
combined  force?  of  the  British,  Dutch,  and  Hanoverians, 
amounting  to  about  fiftv  thousand  men  under  the  com- 
mand oi  the  duke  oi^  Cumbeiiand,  advanced  to  its  relief. 
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and  attacked  the  French,  who  had  posted  themselves  on 
a  rising  groiuni  in  front  of  the  vilhige  of  Foiiteiiov.  The 
battle  began  at  nine  in  tiie  moriung.  and  hasted  till  ihvce 
in  the  afternoon,  being  mainiained  all  tliat  time  witii 
equal  eoin  .tL^o  by  the  two  parties.  Althougii  the  tire  from 
the  Freiieii  initteries  was  so  heavy  that  it  swept  off  whole 
ranks  at  a  single  disscharge,  the  British  infantry,  in  close 
cohimTu  continued  to  advance  as  if  they  had  been  invul- 
nerable, and  the  French  began  to  give  way.  Marshal 
Saxe,  fearing  a  total  defeat,  advised  the  king  to  pro- 
vide for  his  safety  by  a  timely  retreat:  but  Louis  refused 
to  quit  his  post,  and  his  lirmness  contnbutui  to  gain  the 
day.  At  the  suggestion  of  Marshal  Richelieu,  a  battery 
was  plae<.tl  just  opposite  to  the  front  of  the  KngUsii 
column,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces  only;  while,  it 
fired  upon  them  with  dreadful  execution,  the  French 
returned  to  the  charge,  and,  after  seven  or  eight  niiautes 
of  heroic  efforts  on  both  sides,  finally  compelled  the 
enemv  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  twelve  or  fifteen  thou- 
sand  men.  The  surrender  of  Tournav,  and  of  many 
other  fortified  towns  in  the  Austrian  llanders,  was  the 
fruit  of  this  great  Tictory. 

Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Oct.,  17^8.— In  the  fol- 
lowing years  good  and  evil  fortune  alternated.  The 
French  armies  experienced  signal  defeats  at  Plaisance 
and  Exilles  in  Italy,  but  were  victorious  in  the  great 
battles  of  Haucoux  and  Laufeld,  which  rendered  them 
masters  of  the  Netherlands.  At  last^  by  the  skilful 
movements  of  Marshal  Saxe  and  Count  Lowendhal,  they 
began  to  penetrate  into  Holland,  carried  by  storm  cities 
and  fortresses  that  were  deemed  impregnable,  and  by  this 
rapid  success  obliged  the  allied  powers  to  receive  the 
favorable  conditions  of  peace  which  I^uis  XV.  had  been 
offering  to  them  since  the  year  1744.  He  readily  ac- 
]:t  )uledged  Maria  Theresa  for  the  lawful  heiress  of 
Charles  VI.,  willingly  restored  his  conquests,  aud  con- 
tented himscif  with  securing  reasonable  terms  for  his 
allies,  saying  that  he  wished  to  treat  for  peace,  not  as  a 
merchant,  but  as  a  king.  This  treaty  was  signed  at  Aix* 
la-Chapelle,  in  October.  ITl^^. 

Jacobite  rebellion  in  England — Battles  at  Fal- 
kirk and  Ciillodon. — Some  time  before  its  conclusion, 
mnd  while  the  British  forces  were  still  employed  on  the 
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continent,  Charles  Edward,  the  grandson  of  James  IL, 
the  dethroiu'd  king  of  Koglaiidj,  iittcni pted  to  revive  the 
claims  of  his  faniilv  bv  au  invasion  of  that  coaiitrv.  lie 
first  landed  on  the  shores  of  Scotland  with  one  single 
frigate,  some  ainmunitinn  and  a  few  olticei*s.  Tiie  public 
assertion  of  liis  rights,  his  promise  of  just  government, 
and  his  brill  in lU  qualities,  soon  pitliered  around  him  a 
little  ariMV.  wiiii  wiiich  he  iniiiudiatt  l v  took  the  field. 
His  first  exploits  were  the  capturL-  of  Kdinburgh  and  the 
total  overtiirow  of  four  thousand  Englishmen  at  Preston- 
pans;  he  then  cnieifd  En«^land,  took  tlit*  t  ity  of  Carlisle, 
and  advancod  us  far  us  Derby,  within  cii^htv  or  ninetv 
miles  of  London,  when  the  approach  of  the  duke  of  Cum-  * 
berlaud  at  tiie  head  of  superior  forces  obliged  him  to 
retreat  with  some  loss,  though  in  good  order.  The  vic- 
tory of  Falkirk,  whicii  he  gained  in  January,  1746,  re- 
vived his  hopes;  but  hh  subsequent  defeat  at  Culloden 
blasted  them  forever.  Being  now  destitute  of  money  and 
troops,  without  any  sure  a^yliun,  constantly  pursued  by 
his  eneuues,  always  in  danger  of  ialiing  into  their  liunds, 
and  of  ending  his  career  upon  a-  scaffold,  wanting  food 
and  garments,  wandering  from  place  to  place  and  from 
cavern  to  cavern,  be  exhausted,  as  it  were,  all  the  hard- 
Bbips  of  misfortune,  and  endured  them  with  such  heroic 
fortitude,  as  to  gain  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world. 

The  pretender's  end.— In  all  his  calamities,  and 
although  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  offered 
as  a  reward  of  bis  capture,  he  had  the  happiness  never  to 
be  betrayed  by  any.  one,  not  even  by  the  poor  who  hap- 
pened to  recognize  him  nnder  his  various  disguises.  As 
ne  was  once  quiti*  exhausted,  and  almost  dying  of  starva- 
tion, he  determined  to  ask  some  assistance  of  one  of  his 
enemies  whose  house  he  perceived  at  a  distance,  while 
wandering  through  the  country,  lie  went,  knocked  at 
the  door,  and,  as  soon  as  the  owner  api^oared :  Behold,'* 
said  the  youn^^  prince,  ''the  son  of  your  lawful  sovereign, 
who  craves  a  little  bread  and  some  clothes.  I  know  you 
arc  my  enemy;  but  on  your  probity  1  rely  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  you  will  not  betray  my  confidence  in  you.  nor 
take  advantage  of  my  extreme  distress/^  The  gentleman, 
deeply  moved  at  the  siirht  of  such  misfortune  united  witli 
Bueli  courage,  gave  his  guost  all  the  aissistauce  needed, 
and  respected  his  secret. 
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At  last,  after  five  iiioiitlis  uf  incredible  suflFeriiigs, 
Edward  embarked  on  buanl  a  French  frigate,  and,  escap- 
ing the  sight  uf  the  British  vessels  which  were  cruising 
along  the  coast,  safely  readied  tlie  shores  of  France, 
whence  he  had  sailed  on  his  adventurons  expedition, 
lie  al  ti  I  wards  repaired  to  Kome,  where  he  died  at  the 
age  oi  sixty-eight  years  (a.d.  1786). 

OL.D    FRrxni    WAR,    OTHERWISE  CALLED 
W\K     OF    IIAlVOVERy    OR    HEVSJV  YJBAR8 

Th F  bnuri  laries  of  the  French  and  British  possessions 
in  2\unh  America  not  having  been  dciiuitely  settled  by 
the  treaties  of  Utrecht  aud  Aix-la-Chapelle,  there  soon 
arose  complaints  of  mutual  encroachments.  Negotia- 
tions were  again  indeed  opened  between  the  courts  of 
liondon  and  Veraailles,  but  to  no  eifeot;  hofitilities  fol* 
lowed>  and  after  being  earned  on  for  a  time  wtthont  anj 
declaration  of  war  at  last  came  an  open  mpture  in  1756. 

The  seven  years  war  between  England  and 
France,  1756- 1763. — ^Tiiis  new  war,  which,  in  a  short 
time  eztenaed  to  all  })art8  of  the  world,  entirely  changed, 
from  the  beginning,  the  political  aspect  of  Europe. 
France  and  Austria,  so  long  op])osed  to  each  other,  now 
united  their  interests,  and  were  joined  by  Russia,  Sweden 
and  Saxony.  Holland  and  Spain  preserved  at  first  a  sort 
of  neutrality;  but  the  English  succeeded  in  securing  a 
powerful  ally  on  the  continent,  Frederic  II.,  king  of 
Prussia,  who  had  already  acquired  great  renown  for  bis 
ability,  and  |^ained  many  laurels  in  the  preceding  conflict 
of  the  Austrian  succession. 

Frederic  II.,  in  the  Silesian  war— The  battle  of 
Rosbach,  Nov.  5,  1757. — The  first  results  of  the  war 
were  favorable  to  France  almost  cver^'whore.  The  Eng- 
lish and  their  allies  wore  defeated  in  North  America,  on 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  in  the  island  of  MinorcH.  whf^re 
the  supposed  impregnable  fortress  of  8t.  Philip,  or  Fort 
Mahon,  was  taken  almost  at  the  lirst  on«'^t;  and  particu- 
larly in  the  north  of  Germany,  where  forty  thousand  men 
connnanded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  were  compelled 
to  surrender.  Nor  was  Frederic  IT.  in  a  better  condition. 
After  some  success,  he  had  been  routed  by  the  Aus- 
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trians;  bis  kingdom  was  raraged  by  tbe  fiaseians  and  the 
Swedes,  aud  a  French  army  was  marching  from  another 
qaarter  to  complete  his  ruin.  In  this  extremity,  Ins 
courage  and  prosenoe  of  mind  did  not  fail  him:  ho 
retreated  before  tbe  French,  as  if  frightened  at  their 
approach,  aud  occnpied  at  Rosbach  a  strong  position. 
Here,  when  tbe  rm  niy  advanced  against  him,  expecting  a 
sure  and  ea.sy  triinni>li,  the  tents  which  concealed  his 
army  sudden Iv  disa}){>eared,  and  the  Prussians  were  see?i 
in  battle  ari:i\ .  between  two  hi]]^  covered  with  artillerv. 
At  this  uiH  Xju  cled  .sight,  a  panic  seized  tlie  assailants, 
and  they  hud  scarcely  lou^iht  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when 
they  tle<l  in  every  direetion.  This  brilliant  exjdoit, 
which  was  entirely  owiiiiL:  to  the  genius  of  Frederic, 
revived  his  declining  fortunes;  it  enabled  liim  to  expel 
the  imperialists  from  Silesia,  aud  tbe  French  also  bad  to 
give  up  their  last  conquests. 

France  successful  on  the  Continent  suffers 
defeat  in  the  Colonies— Surrender  of  Quebec. — 
The  three  following  campaigns  were  made  u])  of  a  Miies 
of  battles  and  a  vari<'ty  of  events,  which  it  would  bo 
equally  tedious  and  useless  to  enumerate.  The  French 
now  maintained  their  ground  well  enough  in  Germany; 
but  on  e?ery  part  of  the  ocean,  as  well  as  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  they  suffered  incredible  and  irreparable 
losses.  Hitherto,  the  Marqnis  of  Montcalm  had  ably 
and  successfnlly  defended  their  Canadian  possessions; 
bnt^  as  no  fresh  supplies  conld  be  forwarded  to  him 
across  the  Atlantic,  wnere  the  English  everywhere  pre- 
Tailed,  the  number  of  bis  troops  daily  diminished,  and  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  hinder  a  siiperior  force  under 
General  Wolfe  from  reaching  the  vicinity  of  Quebec.  In 
order,  if  possible,  to  save  that  capital,  he  ventured  to 
give  them  battle.  The  disposition  of  the  two  armies  was 
masterly,  and  the  action  commenced  with  great  resolu- 
tion on  both  sides.  During  the  conflict,  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm,  who  had  given  equal  proofs  of  personal  cour- 
age, were  both  mortally  wounded;  the  former  died  in  the 
entliusiasm  of  victory,  which  he  aaw  favoring  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  latter  with  the  sad  consolation  of  not  having 
to  witness  the  approaching  surrender  of  Quebec.  It 
took  place  six  days  later,  and  was  followed  in  one  year  by 
tbe  reduction  of  all  Canada  (a.d,  i;5d-li60). 
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The  saiiu'  fatt^  befell  the  French  beUleiaents  in  the 
East  Indies;  sooner  or  later,  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lhe 
Enidiiih.  Nor  could  France  prevent  tiie  astcudshing 
sei'it's  of  disHHters;  her  navy,  which  liad  severeiv  ^utfered 
during'  the  pn  ceding  war,  was  now  in  a  wretched  condi- 
tion, and  though  privateers  greatly  annoyed  British 
commerce,  her  weak  8<]uadrons  were  totally  inadequate  to 
cupL'  witii  the  iinposiii^^  forces  of  Kiiirland.  The  only 
ground  of  liu]n'  was  that  a.ssistance  nii;^^lit  be  obtained 
from  the  other  liranches  of  the  Bonrljou  family,  actually 
reigning  in  Spam,  Naples,  and  Sicily.  Louis  requested 
it  through  his  ministers,  and  the  Spanish  king,  Oharles 
III.,  generously  consented  to  help  him  with  veBsels  and 
troops.  A  treaty  to  this  effect  was  framed  under  the 
name  of  family  compact;  but  it  was  of  no  advantage  to 
Loais  XV.  and  proved  most  prejudicial  to  his  ally.  No 
sooner  were  the  English  appiiiied  of  the  treaty,  than 
they  directed  their  efforts  against  the  Spanish  settlements 
in  Asia  and  America,  destroyed  their  commerce,  and 
made  many  important  captures'. 

Peace  concluded  at  Paris,  Feb*y  lo,  and  at 
Hubersburg,  Feb'y  15,  X763.— All  the  resources  of 
France  were  now  exhausted  :  one  year  had  been  sufHcient 
to  baffle  Spain  ;  but  Enghiml  herself  was  much  weakened 
by  the  amazing  efforts  she  had  made  to  obtain  the  supe- 
riority over  all  her  enemies.  This  exhaustion  of  the  chief 
belligerent  powers  made  all  parties  desirous  of  peace 
(a.D,  ITO.')).  While  it  was  concluded  at  llobersburg  be- 
tween the  Prussian  monarch  and  his  numerous  adversa- 
ries, the  British,  Frencli,  and  Spanish  courts  ^i_'!ied  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  England, 
upon  restoring  a  few  of  her  conquests,  should  retain  tlie 
wiiole  of  Canada,  and  many  ()tl)er  valuable  possessions. 
Thus  did  that  ndu'lity  mition  .secure  lu-r  maritime  and 
commercial  ascendancy  ;  lhou<:;li  the  time  Tint  far  dis- 
tant when  she  was  to  be  deprived,  ]»y  an  unexpected  rev- 
olution, of  her  own  colonies  iu  ^orth  America, 

BEVOLUTIOIV.-A.V.  1764-1776. 

Passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  March,  1765, — The 

great  increase  of  power  and  territory  just  nccpiired  by 
Great  Britaiu,  had  Jiot  been  gained  without  enormous  ex- 
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penses,  increased  taxation^  niul  a  rapidly  accumulating 
debt,  sooner  were  hostilities  at  an  end,  than  the 

English  ministry  made  it  their  chief  object  to  find  out 
new  sources  of  i  even  no  and  devise  means  for  replenishing 
the  treasury.  North  America  o|)ened  to  their  view,  so 
they  at  least  flattered  themselves^  a  new  and  abundant 
field  for  levying  taxes  ;  and,  on  motion  of  Lord  Grenville, 
first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  the  famous  act  for  im- 

Eosing  stamp  duties  on  the  colonies  was  passed,  in  1765, 
V  l)f»tlt  lutnses  of  tlio  British  |>;n-]irnnrTit . 
'Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  March,  1766. — This  act 
excited  sciiuus  alarm  among  the  Americans.  Without 
alto;rether  contesting  the  power  vested  in  parliament,  to 
regulate  trade,  they  sternly  denied  its  risrht  to  impose  di- 
rect revenue  taxes  on  tliom  v.ithout  their  own  consent. 
Petitions  and  remonstrances  drawn  up  in  enersretic  lan- 
guage, were  instantly  despatched  to  the  <:(nernnient ;  nor 
were  there  wanting  m  England  itself  men  of  rennirkable 
talent  and  eloqueiice.  as  the  celebrated  W  iiliani  Pitt,  earl 
of  Chatham,  who  strtuuously  advocated  the  rights  of  the 
Colonies.  All  thc?e  protests,  supported  by  the  measures 
whu  h  the  Americans  took  to  prevent  the  exaction  of  the 
stamp  duties,  succeeded,  on  the  accession  of  a  new  P»rit- 
ish  ministry,  in  procuring  the  revocation  of  the  obnox- 
ious act  (A.D.  1766). 

The  rejoicings  which  this  repeal  produced  in  America, 
were  great  and  sincere,  but  they  were  soon  silenced  by 
Parliament's  assertion  of  full  rights  to  legislate  for  the  col- 
onies. Further  restrietions,  of  various  kinds,  fostered 
the  spirit  of  dread  and  mistrust  in  American  hearts^  and 
subsequent  events  revived  all  former  irritation.  The 
scheme  of  raising  a  revenue  in  the  colonies  was  again 
practically  adopted,  bv  imposing  duties  on  tea,  ^niss^ 

Saper,  and  painters'  colors  imported  from  Great  Britain, 
'he  colonists  opposed  these  measures,  which  they  consid* 
ered  as  subversive  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  by  another 
series  of  petitions,  remonstrances,  and  protests,  and'chieiiy 
by  non-importation  agreements  :  nor  did  their  resentment 
stop  there  :  an  immense  quantity  of  tea,  which  had  been 
shipped  for  Massachusetts,  not  only  was  not  suffered  to 
land,  but  was  even  thrown  into  the  bay  by  the  Bostoni&ns. 

Beg^innincj^  of  the  war  of  Independence.— This 
bold  iiH  precipitated  a  new  and  momentous  crisis  in  the 
96 
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relations  between  America  and  Great  Britain.    T\'hi1e  in 

Kuglaud  bills  were  passed,  coercive  expedients  adopted, 
and  powerful  reinforcements  of  vessels  and  troops  de- 
spatched a<:ainst  l^nston,  the  American  Stales  were  not 
slow  in  es})()usi JILT  liie  cause  of  tlieir  sister  Colony,  in 
orirajiizinL^  a  militia,  and  procuring,  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  arms,  ainnninitiun,  and  all  necessary  supplies 
for  tliL"  (It'fenre  of  I  heir  rights.  It  was  the  lot  of  the  New 
Engianders  to  begiti  tiie  conlliet.  A  party  of  men  h;n  in<^ 
been  sent  by  General  (^ai^e,  from  Boston,  to  destroy  .-oine 
military  stores  collected  at  Concord  by  the  provincials, 
were,  on  their  way  hack,  attacked  near  Lexington,  and 
lost  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  of  their  number, 
whereas  the  loss  of  their  o])])onents  was  only  ninety-three. 
This  wiis  the  first  biood  spilled  m  battle  duriug  the  Amer- 
ican revolutio]). 

Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1775. — Two  months 
later  (June  1775),  a  still  more  memorable  action  took 
place  at  Bunker  liill  or  rather  Breed's  Hill  near  Boston, 
between  fifteen  hundred  New  Engianders,  and  three  thou- 
sand British  regulars.  The  coolness  of  the  provincials  at 
the  a|»proach  01  a  veteran  force  doable  their  number,  was 
astoniBhing,  and  the  order  of  General  Putnam  not  to  fire 
till  they  could  distinguish  the  whites  of  the  enemy's  eyes, 
was  scrupulously  obeyed.  The  regulars  were  permitted 
to  advance  to  within  about  sixty  yards,  when  a  deadly  fire 
of  small  arms  was  opened  upon  them  with  such  effect, 
that  whole  ranks  were  mowed  down,  and  the  line»  wavering 
for  a  moment,  at  last  broke,  and  gave  way.  They  rallied; 
advanced  again,  and  were  again  repulsed  by  the  same  de- 
structive and  incessant  fire.  A  third  charge,  led  by  (ten- 
eral  Clinton,  proved  more  successful,  and  tlie  provincials, 
who  had  nearly  exhausted  their  ammunition,  were  obliged 
to  retire,  but  althou^^h  they  left  the  field  of  battle,  they 
could  ju  rly  claim  the  advantage  of  victory,  their  loss  be- 
ing only  four  hundred  and  fifty-three,  that  of  the  British 
one  thousand  and  fifty-four. 

Congress  at  Philadelphia,  1775,  George  Wash* 

ington. — The  spirit  displayed  by  the  Americans  in  these 
engagements  greatly  increased  tlieir  confidence,  and 
enronraged  them  to  furtlier  eilorts.  In  the  meantime,  a 
genera!  Congress  nf  the  Colonies,  represented  by  their 
deputies,  liud  met  m  Philadelphia  for  the  .ptirpode^.oX 
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adopting  measures  adequate  to  the  important  crisis* 
They  voted  to  raise  an  army  of  twenty  thonsand  men, 
appointed  the  general  officera,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Maryland,  nnanimonsly  chose  George  Wash- 
iN»Tox  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  forces. 
The  great  man  who  thus  already  possessed  the  universal 
confidence  and  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  accepted  the 
appointment  with  unfeigned  modesty,  and  immediately 
tfiok  command  of  the  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
Before  his  arrival,  a  plan  for  surrounding  the  royal  forces 
in  that  city  had  already  been  arranged,  and  was  about  to 
be  put  in  execution;  Washington  carried  it  out  with  such 
ardor  and  success,  as  to  compel  their  immediate  depart- 
ure on  board  their  vessels  anchored  in  the  harbor.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  seventeenth  of  March  (a.d.  177C),  the 
British  troops,  amounting:  to  more  than  sevBn  thonsand 
men.  evacuated  the  town,  whi(^h  was  immediately  occu- 
pied by  the  triumphant  ])rnvincials. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  JMiirlish  havinii^  endoavore<I,  first 
to  surprise  New  York,  and  then  to  reduces  Cl^arleston  by 
a  vigorous  attack,  were  foiled  in  both  atteni]>tp.  The 
Americans,  it  is  true,  were  not  equally  fortunate  in  tlieir 
own  atteiiipl  upon  ('anada,  but  siiilered  a  considerable 
loss,  in  the  sici^e.  of  Quebec,  whieli  cost  the  life  of  Gen- 
eral Montiroruery,  and  reduced  Colonel  Arnold  to  the 
necessity  of  retreating;  but  this  unhappy  expedition 
served  at  least  to  show  that  the  colonists  were  ready 
enough  even  for  otTensive  warfare,  although  all  their 
energies  were  rtijuired  to  defend  themselves  against  a 
powerful  enemy. 

All  these  actions  however  they  had  performed  without 
renouncing  their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown.  There 
was  indeed  in  the  Colonies  a  spirit  of  open  and  unflinch- 
ing resistance  to  what  they  unanimously  deemed  an  inva- 
sion of  their  privileges;  hut  the  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives haa,  until  the  close  of  the  year  1775,  enter- 
tained the  hope  and  expressed  the  desire  ot  bringing 
their  controversy  with  Great  Britain  to  a  speedy  and 
amicable  conclusion.  Unfortunately  for  £ngland,  her 
existing  ministry  had  determined  to  maintain  by  force 
the  ri^t  of  taxation  and  the  legislative  supremacy  of 
parliament  over  the  Colonies;  and  the  Ooloniea  were 
equally  determined  to  contest  the  claim  by  force. 
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The  indignation  of  the  people  in  America  rose  to  the 
highest  pitch,  when  they  were  informed  that  further 
preparations  for  war  had  been  made  by  Great  Britain 
against  them,  she  havinc:  gone  so  far  as  to  hire  multi- 
tudes of  foreign  lroo})s  for  a  mure  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war.  'J'lie  winter  and  spring  of  1770  were  spent  in 
arguments,  appeals  and  publications  of  every  sort,  urging 
tlio  expediency  of  a  total  separation  from  the  mother 

country. 

Adoption  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
July  4,  1776. — The  momentous  question  was  taken  into 
serious  consideration  by  Congress,  then  asseml  hd  at 
Philadelphia  and  consisting  of  the  representatives  ol  thir- 
teen Colonies,  j'iz.:  Massachusetts  including  Elaine,  New 
HampBhire,  Connenticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  After 
long  and  animated  debates,  a  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, drawn  up  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  unanimously 
approved  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  a  day  forever  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  America,  and  tken  solemnly  proclaimed 
to  the  people.  In  this  important  instrument,  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  in  the  name  of  their  constituents,  after 
enumerating  their  grievances  and  subjects  of  com|)1aint 
against  the  British  goTemmeut,  renounced  all  allegiance 
to  it,  dissolved  all  political  connection  with  England,  and 
declared  the  United  Colonies  to  be  free,  independent,  and 
sovereign  etates;  at  the  same  time,  mutually  pledging 
to  each  other,  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor/' 

AIUERICAHf    WAR    OF  IlVDEPENDEIirCE.— A.D. 

Eng^lish  efforts.— The  declaration  of  independence 
was  certainly  of  very  high  importance  for  the  people  of 
the  United  Colonies,'  but  to  render  it  efficient  and  Irrevo- 
cable, all  their  energies  were  requii-ed  in  the  open  field; 
the  more  so,  as  the  prospect  of  their  affjiirs  at  that  time 
was  by  no  means  encouraging.  The  British  were  well 
prepared  for  war  by  land  and  hoh.  Their  army  consisted 
of  twenty-four  thousand  of  the  best  troops  from  Eurupe, 
to  whom  jjeveral  regiments  of  Hessian  infantry  were  soon 
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to  be  added,  bringing  up  their  nnmber  to  thirtj-liTe 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  very  able  generals 

and  experienced  officers,  and  well  supplied  with  every- 
thing necessary  for  artivo  and  successful  warfare. 
American  patriotism. — To  resist  the  attack,  and 

cheek,  if  possihio.  the  proirress  of  these  combined  forees, 
the  Anicricau  j^encral  liad  uiuler  his  command  Irofips^  j,q|; 
only  far  inferior  in  numbers,  but  still  more  so  in  niiiitary 
diseipliru',  and,  o\vin<^  chiefly  to  the  per'iiTiiary  embarrass- 
ments of  tlie  country  ill-juovided  witii  food,  (dothing, 
arms,  and  ammunition.  It  required  his  utmost  sagacity 
and  indefatigable  efforts  to  train  them  to  haliits  of  neces- 
sary subordinaiiun  and  to  a  regular  nuinnur  of  lighting, 
and  particularly  to  retain  them  in  sutti(dent  force  under 
his  banners,  at  a  time  when  the  ill-advised  practice  of 
short  enlistments  easily  permitted  them  to  withdraw  from 
the  service.  Yet,  under  these  trying  circumstances, 
never  did  the  great  mind  of  Washington,  even  after  many 
a  defeat  which  neither  his  courage  nor  .-kill  could  ])re- 
veut,  abandon  tlie  hope  of  ultimate  success.  Never  did 
Congress,  even  when  surrounded  by  obstacles,  and  seeing 
the  cause  of  independence  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  listen  to 
any  proposal  of  peace,  except  on  the  condition  of  an 


Colonies.  Like  the  Romans  of  oId»  who  showed  their 
contempt  of  the  victorious  host  of  Hannibal,  by  selling  at 
a  high  price  the  field  on  which  it  was  encamped  near 
their  citv,  so  the  leading  American  patriots,  far  from  suf- 
fering tfaemselves  to  be  dejected  by  the  gloomy  state  of 
their  affairs,  without  wavering  expressed  their  determina- 
tion to  carry  on  the  struggle  at  all  hazards,  rather  than 
ever  return  under  British  subjection. 

America  aided  by  European  powers.— This  lofty 

determination  of  Congress,  in  which  a  large  majority  of 
the  people  always  concurred,  was  sustained  not  only  by 


well-founded  expectation  of  foreign  alliance  and  succors. 
In  fact,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Colo 
nies  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  abroad  supplies  of 
arms  and  ammunition:  jind,  though  no  foreiiru  i^tnte  liad 
yet  acknowledged  their  independence,  siich  a  nnni])er  of 
able  otlieers  came  over  to  them  from  Poland  an<]  Franee, 
as  greatly  added  to  the  skill  and  strength  of  their  armies. 


England  of  the  freedom  of  the 


the  consciousness  of  their  own 
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In  1TT8,  the  exertions  of  tlie  commissioners  of  Conjxress, 
and  particularly  of  the  celebrated  doctor  Frankliii,  in- 
duced the  French  government  openly  to  declare  in  favor 
of  the  Americans.  Hostilities  commeuced  from  that 
moment  between  France  and  Great  Britain^  and  the  con- 
test became  still  more  animated,  when  Spain  in  1779,  and 
Holland  in  1780,  ioiued  in  the  war  against  England;  and 
the  league^  called  the  armed  iieutralihjy  was  also  formed 
against  her  interests,  by  the  northern  powers  of  Bussiay 
Sweden  and  Denmark. 

To  oppose  this  formidable  array  of  enemies,  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  roused  by  danger  to  exertions  worthy  of  her 
opulence  and  greatness,  diii])layod  a  spirit  of  great  cour- 
age, and  developed  astonishing  resources.  Her  fleets 
rrvered  both  hemispheres,  and  her  armies  everywhere 
fought  with  a  valor  which  challenges  nn qualified  admira- 
tion. StilU  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  that,  since  the  Eng- 
lish were  obliged  to  divide  their  forces,  however  saccess- 
ful  they  might  be  at  one  point  and  another^  they  would 
in  the  end  lose  the  main  thing  at  issue,  the  recovery  of 
their  Colonies.  It  is  true,  the  allied  European  powers 
did  not,  at  lea>;t  in  the  be,^!:innin.^,^  lend  to  the  Colonies 
such  direct  and  eflicient  ro-operation  as  nii^^'ht  have 
anti(n])ated ;  yet,  it  is  evident  that,  by  compelling  the 
presence  of  tlie  immense  navies  of  Great  Britain,  as  well 
in  tlie  Ka^t  and  West  Indies,  as  along  the  shores  of 
Kurupe  and  Afrif-a,  they  atTorded,  by  thus  ])reventing  her 
from  concentrating  her  energies,  an  immense  advantage 
to  the  American  cause.  The  buccessful  result  of  tlie  war 
of  independence  was,  therefore,  to  l>e,  and  in  fact  was, 
aehievod  in  America  itself,  after  a  long  series  of  hard- 
shifts  and  battles,  of  diaasters  and  victories.  Thi6  nat- 
urally leads  us  to  resume  the  course  of  military  events, 
and  relate  in  the  order  of  time,  those  whieii  immediately 
followed  the  declaration  of  independence. 

Battle  of  Long  Island,  Aug.  29,  1776. — Two 
months  had  not  elapsed  after  that  remarkable  event, 
when  the  Colonies  saw  with  dismay  their  troops  signally 
defeated  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Lou^  Island,  wash'* 
ington,  unable  to  cope  with  the  superior  forces  of  the 
English  and  Hessians,  was  obliged  to  evacuate^  not  only 
this  island,  but  even  a  few  days  after,  the  city  of  New 
York;  nor  was  this  the  end  of  the  misfortune.'  At  tha 
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approach  of  a  victorious  enemv.  It  1  i  ;inie  urgently  nec- 
essary to  abandon  the  province  oi  ^itw  Jersey,  and  cross 
with  all  speed  the  river  Dehiuare.  It  was  truly  dispir- 
itiucr  to  behold  that  scanty,  dehtiUite,  and  diminishing^ 
band,  srarcely  amount insr  to  tiiree  thousand,  pursued  by 
a  triumpiiant,  well  disciplined,  and  abundantly  suj>plied 
army  of  thirty  thoneand  men.  About  the  same  time,  an 
American  flotilla  on  i^ake  L  hamj»l.uu  w.u^  entirely  de- 
t^troyed,  and  the  State  of  lihode  Island  ot  eupied  by  the 
British.  . 

Washington  crosses  the  Delaware,  and  wins 
the  battle  of  Trenton,  Jan'y  3,  1777.— Of  all  the 
periods  of  the  revolation,  this  was  the  most  gloomy  and 


did  not  last  long,  and  Washington  liaving  received  rein- 
forcements which  increased  his  arm?  to  ahout  seven  thou- 
sand, was  enabled  to  raise  the  drooping  spirits  of  his 
countrymen  b\  a  bold  and  snccessful  movement.  Observ- 
ing the  scattered  and  loosely>giiarded  positions  of  the  en- 
emy along  the  left  bank  of  the  Delaware,  he  recrossed 
that  river  on  Christmas  dav,  suddenly  attacked  tlie  Hes- 
sian troops  at  Trenton,  and  captured  about  nine  hundred 
men  and  officers,  and  all  artillery  and  ammunition.  Ten 
days  later,  he  defeated  thr(  e  l  e^iments  at  Princeton,  and 
pursuing  his  advantage,  skilfully  wrested  from  the  enemy 
almost  all  their  concjnests  in  the  Jerseys,  and  to  gain  for 
himself  among  tacticians  in  Europe  the  surname  of  the 
American  Fading*  At  the  reopen incr  of  the  campaign  in 
1777,  he  was  apiin  obli(:ed  to  retreat  before  tlie  over- 
whelming force  of  the  British,  and  even,  in  conse<juence 
of  the  unfavorable  actions  of  Hrandywine  and  (lerman- 
town,  to  leave  Philadelphia  for  a  time  in  the  power  of  the 
enemy;  yet,  he  so  well  haiuUed  his  army,  so  judiciously 
chose  the  positions  for  his  eneumpments,  that  the  con- 
querors were  unable  to  derive  any  material  advantage 
fr^on  !  fi'  ir  vietories. 

General  Wayne's  brill  ant  exploit.— It  was  dur- 
in;;  tiie  Snmsc  of  these  expeditions  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  th;it  th<'  nu'tnorablc  attju  k  of  Stony  Point  took 
place.  The  British  having  roi  tifi(  d  this  post  and  rjiaimrd 
it  with  a  strong  garrison,  WasliiTiir^nn,  whose  cnnp  was 
not  far  distant,  determined  to  di.-lodge  them,  and  des- 
patched for  that  purpose  General  Wuync  with  a  ueiach- 
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lueiii  of  iufantrv.  Wavne  arrivcMi  niar  the  fort  in  tlie 
evening,  and,  dividiiiEf  his  men  into  two  columns,  dincied 
them  to  asaauU  it  at  oj>))Osite  points,  aiid,  without  tiring, 
to  depend  entirely  upon  the  bayonet.  The  a.^*aull, 
thougli  extremely  bold  and  liazarduus,  was  executed  with 
ineredible  courage.  The  assailants  forced  their  way 
.  across  a  morasa  covered  by  the  tide,  and,  though  exposed 
to  a  galling  fire  of  mttsketry  and  grape  shot,  they  fear- 
lessly went  on,  till  they  met  in  the  middle  of  the  fortress. 
They  lost,  it  is  true,  ninety-eight  men  slain  or  wounded, 
and  the  general  himself  received  a  severe  wound  while 
leading  his  column;  stilly  their  success  was  complete; 
five  hundred  and  forty  three  prisoners,  fifteen  pieces  of 
cannon,  the  standards,  and  a  large  quantity  of  military 
stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqnerors.  This  ac* 
tion  was  considered  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achieve* 
ments  of  the  war;  it  won  high  encomiums  for  Wayne  and 
his  troops,  and  Cr  i  .  ress  ordered  a  gold  medal  to  be 
struck  in  honor  of  the  victory. 

Burgoyne's  surrender  to  Gates,  Oct.  17,  1777. — 
Not  long  before  this  event,  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1777,  the  previous  losses  of  the  Americans  in  the 
north  were  more  than  made  up.  General  Burgoyne  had 
undertaken  to  ellect  a  junction  of  the  British  troop  from 
Canada  with  iho^e  stationed  at  New  York,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  off  all  conimn nidation  between  the  north- 
ern and  southern  States.  His  march  from  Quebec  into 
the  American  territory  was  at  first  sueees-ful  and  rapid, 
thouirh  it  cost  him  much  hibor  to  make  the  roads  piissable. 
The  lii'rce  b;itth»s  of  Benninirton  and  Still  writer  checked 
this  triumphant  course,  and  he  was  still  far  from  having 
accomplished  his  object,  when  desertions  ancl  scarcity  of 
provisions  increased  his  einliarnkijsinent.  A  speedy  re- 
treat towards  the  north  might  perhaps  have  delivered 
him  from  hid  perilous  position;  but  of  this  lafst  resource 
lie  wiis  also  deprived  by  General  (Jates  wlio  skilfully  sur- 
rounded him.  Bnrgoyne,  thus  dt  pr  vud  of  all  means  of 
escape,  opened  at  Saratoga  necotmtions  with  the  Ameri- 
(!an  general,  and  on  the  suvenLceiii  h  of  October  sur- 
rendered the  remnant  of  his  troops,  now  reduced  from 
twelve  t^  six  thousand,  with  the  whole  train  of  artillery 
and  an  immense  Quantity  of  military  stores. 
The  capture  01  Burgoyne's  army  was,  especially  in  a 
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moral  point  of  view  and  as  an  eiiioiiraircrnont,  of  vital 
iinportanco  to  the  Amerieaiis.  Still,  nuich  remained  to 
be  done  and  auUered  bulure  the  war  could  be  brought  to 

a  clusc. 

Loss  of  Savannah  and  Charleston. — Defeat  at 
Camden. — The  chief  theatre  uf  iio&iiiitics  was  now 
tntii.-ltrred,  as  if  by  common  consent  of  the  hostile  pur- 
ties,  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  States.  Here  the 
cause  of  liberty  seemed  totally  lost  for  a  l(»n«'  time.  The 
capture  of  »Savannah,  and  the  subsequent  conquest  of 
Georgia  by  the  British  in  ITTU;  afterwards,  their  success 
in  suDdoing  Charleston  aud  South  Carolina,  with  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  men  and  artillery  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans,  in  178Q ;  finally,  the  signal  defeat  of  General 
Gates  by  f^rd  Cornvailis  at  Camden,  opening  a  free  road 
to  the  invasion  of  North  Carolina  and  \  irginia;  such  was, 
up  to  the  beginning  of  1781,  the  disconniging  and  almost 
desperate  list  of  disasters  throaghont  that  extensive  part 
of  the  American  territory.  In  this  eztremitv,  the  com- 
mand  of  the  republican  forces  jnst  happened  to  devolve 
on  two  men  enjjowed  with  that  courage,  activity,  and  per* 
severance  which  the  emergency  required;  men  of  peculiar 
and  fertile  genius,  who  stimulated  the  spirits  of  the 
patriots,  roused  them  to  fresh  exertions,  and.  by  a  series 
of  gallant  actions,  not  only  checked  the  victorious  career 
of  the  enemy,  but  even  prepared  the  way  for  the  final  tri- 
umpli  of  American  Independence. 

General  Greene  appointed  commander  of  the 
Southern  army.— Morgan's  victory  at  Cowpens, 

Jan'y  17, 1781. — The  first  of  these  j)rominent  personages 
was  General  Greene,  jn«'tly  called  for  his  brilliant  achieve- 
ments, the  liberator  of  the  South.  Being ai)pointc(1  to  f\w- 
ceed  Gates  after  the  defeat  of  Camden,  lie  entered  the  state 
of  South  Carolinji  with  a  dispirited  mid  almost  destitute 
nriMV.  and  fonM<l  the  country  in  t In*  ])Oiisession  of  a  mighty 
foe,  intrenched  in  a  lonir  cliaiu  of  well  garriRoned  and  for- 
tified posts.  Tie  snecessively  broke  througij  and  captured 
them,  and  although  several  times  defeated  in  the  open 
field,  he  found  so  maiiv  resources  in  the  energy  of  his 
character  and  the  fertility  t»f  his  genius,  that  he  was  al- 
wavs  formidable;  nor  did  he  cease  to  harass  his  oppo- 
nents, until  he  Jiad  driven  them  from  their  difTerent 
posts  tiiroughout  the  btate  into  the  fortihcatious  of  the 
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capital.  The  victon  of  General  Morgan  at  Cowpena 
oponL'il.  and  the  battle  of  Kutaw  Springs  won  (jrceiie 
in  person,  rlosed  this  decisive  r;U!ipaiirn-* 

Surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  at  Yorktown, 
Oct.  19,  1781, — Nearly  the  same  success  was  obtained  in 
Virginia  by  Lafayette,  who,  with  only  three  or  four  thou- 
sand men,  many  of  whom  were  raw  ievies,  had  to  defend 
the  country  against  the  superior  numbers  and  the  vic- 
torious veterans  of  Lord  Gornwallis  now  advancing,  with 
full  confidence,  to  the  conquest  of  this  important  State. 
The  French  general,  well  taught  in  the  school  of  Wash- 
ington, manoBuvred  with  so  much  skill,  as  to  baffle  the 
mighty  efforts  and  frustrate  the  lofty  designs  of  his  Dispo- 
nent* Cornwallis,  thus  constantly  disappointed,  retired 
towards  the  coast  wiili  all  his  troo))s,  ana  at  length  took 
a  stmng  position  at  Yorktown  and  Gioucester  Point,  near 
the  rnoiitii  of  York  river.  Here  the  protracted  struggle 
was  to  be  hnaliy  decided. 

No  sooner  did  Wash  in  1:  ton,  who  was  now  actively  occn- 
pied  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  receive  an  exact 
account  of  the  state  of  things  in  Virginia,  and  of  the  dis- 
patcli  of  a  powerful  French  armament  to  the  Chesapeake, 
than  he  resolved  upon  capturing  the  whole  army  of  Corn- 
wallis. This  required  profound  secrecy,  a  skilful  combi- 
nation of  moans  and  :i  miLrhty  concrntration  of  forces 
near  Yorkiown;  but  the  mini]  of  the  connnander-in-chief 
was  not  uneuiial  to  the  piannini,^  ot'  all  the  parts  of  tluit 
corn jiiicat e<l  scheme,  or  to  its  siieec-sfnl  exeeuiion.  His 
first  care  was  to  eonrcal  his  real  oojeet  from  Sir  Henry 
Clintf>n.  will)  eommanded  the  British  armv  in  New  York, 
and  this  was  easilv  dfuie  bv  fcit^niniT  a  serious  attack  on 
that  city.  He  then,  with  the  French  general  Rocharn- 
beau,  mandied  rapidly  through  2<evv  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, a]ul  cro.-sing  the  (■hosnpeake  on  board  of  vessels 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  elTeeted  the  junction  of  his 
army  witli  that  commanded  by  Lafayette  on  the  Virginia 


•  As  wnll  in  this  a«  in  oth^r  p«^rio<ls  aii<!  theatrfs  of  the  war.  (he  ofticere 
aivi  soldier?*  <»f  the  M:u  v  luiid  reiriment  highly  distiiiifuishe  i  iliumselves  by 
lljnir  intn'pid  and  gallant  hehavior.  N«>nc  fon^rht  mort;  rrwihitcly  in  the 
djs  isfrnus  battles  of  Lon^  Tsland  nnd  Taniden :  nnd  rfMild  victory  have 
been  won.  their  ronratro  would  have  aelueved  it  un  lM>ih  occasions.  See 
MlirRhall,  Lite  of'  Washington,  rof.  vtr,  .^7;    Wilson,  f/itttnnt  o/ 

thr  \,n<  n'ran  Rr>-oh,t},m.  pp,  l(iO  and  *10i>:  Frontf  ihsturjf  oj  the  Unit* 
ed  ibtatejf,  />/>.  liUO  and  271. 
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Bide.  The  combined  host  amounted  to  nearly  ppvciiteeii 
thuiisand  men,  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  of  whom  were 
re^iihirs.  tilied  with  couiidence  and  eiilluisiasm  and  pro- 
vided witii  all  the  materials  iie(  e>?arv  for  a  sicL^c.  .More- 
over, the  French  fleet,  com|)u6ud  oi  ai/onl  thirty  jihijj^  of 
the  line  under  the  command  of  Count  de  Grasse,  lay 
anchored  at  the  mouth  of  York  river  and  the  entrance  of 
the  Chesapeake,  so  as  to  render  the  escape  of  Cornwallis 
imp(.ssihki  by  sea,  as  his  retreat  was  impracticable  by 
land,  in  face  of  the  superior  forces  of  the  allies. 

After  a  council  of  war  hchl  o!i  board  the  ship  La  Ville 
de  J'an\^\  the  ulLack  on  the  liritish  was  cumnienced  from 
the  hind  side,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  of  the  year 
1781.  On  the  tenth  of  the  same  month,  the  besiegers 
opened  fire  with  such  elTect,  that  the  enemy's  cannon  was 
Buenced  for  a  time,  and  the  shells  were  thrown  beyond 
the  town  as  far  as  the  ships  in  the  harbor.  It  was  in 
Tain  that  Gornwallis  endeavored  to  retard  the  progress  of 
the  assailants  by  a  vigorous  sally,  and  shortly  after  to 
effect  his  escape  by  Gloucester  Point  during  the  night; 
both  attempts  failed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  surrender 
unconditionally  on  the  nineteenth  of  October:  the  whole 
British  army  amounting  to  seven  thousand  men,  yielded 
themselves  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  delivered  to  the  victo- 
rious allies  their  artillery,  military  chests,  public  stores, 
and  the  vessels  in  the  harbor. 

Treaty  of  Peace  of  Versailles  and  Paris,  Sept.  9, 
1783. — ^The  victory  of  Yorktowii,  wlfu  h  was  soon  followed 
by  the  recovery  of  Savannah  and  Charleston,  may  be 
justly  considered  as  the  virtual  termination  of  the  War 
of  Independence.  .  Hostilities,  it  is  true,  were  still 
carried  on  between  the  European  |  owers  with  unal>atcd 
vigor;  but  the  signal  defeat  of  the  Frendi  by  Admiral 
Rodney  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  total  failure  of  the 
Spaniards  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  (a. d.  K8*^*),  counter- 
balancing  the  partial  success  pr('\  ionsly  obtained  by  the 
two  nations,  induced  them  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest. 
England  too,  not wirlistimding  her  lato  tiinmphs,  had 
interest  in  continuing  it.  ^inoe  she  liad  now  lo>!  all 
rational  expectation  of  ever  recoverin::  In  r  ((^h »iiies. 
Keir<»t i:ltion^^  wpto  aiM'ordingiy  opfmed,  and  cninDussioncr.? 
fi-oin  the  intcrosttMi  ])arti^5:  assctuliled  at  Priri-  (or  ratiier 
Versailles^  to  settle  the  terras  of  a  general  peace.  After 
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long  aiiJ  animiitrd  debates,  the  troiitv  was  finallv  signed 
in  Septembfr  (v.d.  1<83),  by  which,  besides  various 
.aflvanrasres  of  Tuiiior  importance  granted  to  France  and 
►Spain,  I  he  iTKiependence  of  the  United  SLates  was 
solemnly  and  luiiversallv  jickiiowledged. 

Evacuation  of  New  York— Washington  resigns 
on  Dec,  23,  1783.^ — On  the  twenty-fifth  of  Novonibej- 
follo\sin<j,  tl)e  Britisli  armv  and  lleet  evacuated  New 
York,  their  last  remaining  possession  on  the  territory  of 
tlie  United  .States.  General  Wasliin^toji  entered  the  city 
in  triumph,  and,  after  a  short  stay,  took  an  allecting 
leave  of  his  officers,  and  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  resign- 
ing his  office  of  commander-in-chief  into  the  hauds  of 
Congress,  then  in  session  at  Annapolis  in  Maryland. 
Here  on  the  tvreuty-third  of  December/  "  In  the  presence 
of  the  representatives  of  the  States,  and  a  large  concoarse 
of  civil  and  military  o:1icera,  foreign  agents,  and  citizens, 
he  delivered  his  commission  with  a  simple  and  moving 
address,  in  which,  after  congratulating  the  country  on 
the  successfnl  termination  of  the  war,  and  recommending 
the  officers  and  the  army  to  the  justice  of  Congress,  he 
concluded  bv  bidding  them  an  affectionate  farewell.  The 
highest  testimony  of  popular  love  and  admiration  fol- 
lowed him  into  his  leiirement;  and  his  return  to  the 
domestic  shades  of  Mount  Vernon,  accompanied  by  the 
blessings  and  plaudits  of  miilions  whom  he  had  guided  to 
liberty  and  safety,  wa^  the  closing  scene  of  the  war  of  the 
American  Uevolution"  (Wilson,  p. 

Witii  this  interesting  event  we  shall  also  close  the 
seventh  part  of  ^[odern  Historv.  As  there  is  no  peculiar 
comment  to  be  made  on  the  (li.^coveries  of  this  period, 
thoir  more  enumeration  will  find  a  more  proper  place  at 
the  end  of  the  volume. 
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PART  VIIL 

FBOM  THE  TREATY  OF  VfiBSAII.LES,  OR  PARIS,  IJf  WHICH  THK 
UTDKPBNDKNCK  OP  THK  UNITXD  fiTATSfi  WAS  SOLEMNLY 
AXI)  LNIVKUSALLY  ACKNO^^LBDOXD  (A.D.  1788),  TO  THB 
YKAB  OF  OUM  LOBD,  1884. 


PORIflATIOX    OF   THE    FEUERAI.  COMSTITIJ. 

« 

VASniNOTON,  FIB8T  PRBSIDEXT. 

Tt  was  not  eiunich  for  the  hfippiiiofss  of  the  United  Col- 
ouies  to  have  beconie  free,  iiuloj  eiident.  and  sovereign 
States,  a  pvstein  ^'f  iri'iuMal  fovcrnmeiil  was  moreover  to 
be  estahlisluMl  iimong  t  lieni,  calculated  at  once  lu  main- 
tain their  union,  juovide  for  their  defence  and  ensure 
their  prosperity.  Experience  had  alicady  taiiglit,  and 
for  oume  years  more  continued  to  tench,  tluit  the  existing 
h^ose  confi'derat ion  which  they  liad  adopted  during  the 
war,  conhl  by  no  means  CiFect  these  pui  jioses.  'J'he  great 
difficulties  which  occurred  in  disban(iing  the  troojis  and 
satisfying  their  jnst  demands,  the  want  of  pecuiiiary 
resources  in  Congress,  the  absence  of  a  proper  system  and 
of  uniform  regulations  for  carrying  on  foreign  commerce, 
and  other  similar  things,  were  serious  evils,  threatening 
still  worse  consequences  for  the  future,  unless  checked 
by  a  speedy  atul  powerful  remedy. 

Virginia  and  Maryland  had  the  honor  of  taking  the 
first  effective  steps  towards  the  desired  and  so  much 
needed  measure.  Their  endeavors,  aided  by  the  cooper- 
ation of  several  other  States,  induced  Congress  to  pass  a 
resolution  that  a  committee  of  delegates,  invested  with 
ample  powers^  should  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  f rum* 
ing  a  C  iistitutioD  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  couiio 
try.  The  proposed  committee,  composed  of  the  abl^t 
men  iu  the  Union^  met  at  Phiiadelpnia^  in  17^7,  und<^ 
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the  presidency  of  General  Washington;  after  four  months 
of  ilisciissioii  and  hibor,  the  important  work  was  com- 
}  1  t  (i,  and  transmitted  by  Congress  to  the  several  States 

for  their  consideration  ana  acceptance. 

By  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  general  government 
is  made  to  consist  of  three  distinct  departments,  the  hrn's- 
lafivc,  executive,  and  jndicial.  The  h^gishitivo  depart  nuTit 
consists  of  a  S(»ii;no  and  House  of  Ropresciitative>.  col- 
leetivolv  called  tlio  Congrcs:^.  The  cxet-'utive  composed 
of  a  president,  who,  together  with  the  vice-presideut,  is 
chosen  for  four  years  ]>y  electors  from  all  the  States,  and 
of  several  siihnrd'matc  officers  appointed  hy  tlie  president. 
And  tho  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  suprenie  court,  and 
in  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time 
ord  lin  and  establish.  The  limits  of  each  power  are  de- 
liiiiMl  and  rei^ulated;  the  principal  article  is  that  which 
aiitliorizos  Congress  to  declare  war,  raise  and  support 
armies,  provide  and  maiiuaiu  a  navy,  coin  money,  levy 
taxes,  regulate  commerce,  and  provide  in  general  for  the 
government,  welfare,  and  seeui  ity  of  the  nation. 

"No  sooner  was  the  Constitution  made  known  to  the 
jKiblic,  than  it  met  with  earnest  opposition  from  those 
wlio  thought  that  it  vested  too  much  power  in  the  gen- 
eral government,  to  the  detriment  of  the  individual 


and  anti-federalists  or  aemocrats«  which  have  divide  the 
country  ever  since. 

Georg^e  Washington,  first  President— Notwith* 
standing  this  contrariety  and  clashing  of  yiews,  the  Fede- 
ral Constitution  was,  aher  some  amendments,  sooner  or 
later  adopted  by  all  the  States.  The  time  being  near  at 
hand»  when  the  newly-framed  government  was  to  be 
started,  Washington  was  unanimously  chosen  president: 
he  was  inaugurated  on  the  thirtieth  of  April  (a.d.  1789), 
and,  being  reelected  after  the  lapse  of  four  years,  con- 
tinned  in  office  until  17!>7,  His  public  conduct  all  that 
time*  was  marked  by  the  same  firmness  and  intefrrity 
which  he  had  displayed  at  the  head  of  armies.  Although 
some  of  his  acts  did  not  meet  with  universal  approbation, 
he  never  lost  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  ^reat  body 
of  the  people,  the  general  merits  of  his  admmistration 
heing  toa  evident  and  the  purity  of  his  motives  too  well 
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known,  to  permit  any  change  of  the  public  opinion 
towards  him.  Scarcely  had  he  retired  from  office  to  the 
employments  of  a  private  life»  when  the  votes  of  the  na- 
tion again  appointed  him  commander-in-chief  of  a  pro- 
visional army,  raised  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  war 
against  the  leaders  of  the  French  revolutionary  govern- 
ment. It  fortunately  happened  that  hostilities  were  con- 
fined to  some  naval  engagements  with  privateers,  as  the 
disputes  between  the  two  powers  were  soon  amicably  ad- 
justed ;  Washington,  however,  did  not  see  their  termina- 
tion, hiivinir  died  almost  suddenly  at  Mount  Vornon,  on 
the  fourtreritii  of  December,  1799,  iu  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age. 

There  have  been  in  the  world  men  of  more  powerful 
geuiuF.  mi<:litior  conquerors  than  Washington:  yet,  if 
everything  be  considered,  if  we  call  to  mind  the 

scantiness  of  his  moans,  toircther  with  his  undaunted  and 
successful  perseveraucfv.  few  will  be  found  who  merited 
from  their  contemporaries  as  high  eneomiunis  as  the 
American  general  did;  still  fewer  who  evinced  as  great 
niaLnianimity  under  the  most  distressing  circumstances  ; 
ami  none  perhaps  who,  placed  in  the  same  or  in  the  like 
.situation,  ever  equalled  him  in  integrity,  disinterested- 
ness and  jmtriotisrn.  In  this  ]HuriL  of  view,  Washington 
seems  to  stand  aloiie;  in  this  chiefly  must  he  apptar  to 
every  one  an  extraordinary  man;  a  nuiii  truly  deserving  of 
being  forever  called  the  Father  of  his  cotmiry.  truly  wor- 
thy of  the  eternal  gratitude  of  Americans,  whose  inde- 
pendence he  secnred  by  his  military  achievements,  whose 
national  strength  he  increased  by  his  political  wisdom » 
and  whose  prosperitv  he  so  snccessfnlly  promoted  by  his 
nnabated  zeal,  and  the  vast  influence  of  his  moral  cbar- 
acter. 

FRENCH  RETOI.1JTIO]tf-A.D.  irS^-lTM. 

Proximate  causes. — While  the  newly-fonnded  re- 

Sublic  of  the  United  States  was  rapidly  rising  from  em- 
arrassment  to  wealth  and  greatness,  one  of  the  most  an- 
ctent  and  powerful  monarchies  in  Europe  crumbled,  as  it 
were,  to  pieces,  and  disappeared  for  a  time  from  tlie  rank 
of  civilized  nations.  France,  which  had  been  so  instru- 
mental in  assisting  tha  Americans  throughout  their  hard<- 
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ships  and  diflicultios  was  now  pluncred  in  an  abyss  of 
confusion  and  anarchy  unprecedenteci  in  the  annal.s  of 
the  world.  'I'he  proximate  canse  of  this  frii^litful  revolu- 
tion is  pMierally  supposed  to  have  been  the  disorderetl 
stute  of  the  linances,  as  it  could  be  remedied  neither  bv 
tlie  measures  of  a  vacillating  ministry,  nor  by  the  personal 
sacriiices  of  the  viituuus  kincr.  LouiS  XVI.  'J'o  this  n»av 
be  added  the  desire  of  imiiating  trie  example  of  the 
United  Colonies  in  their  strui^i^le  lor  inde[)endenee  ;  a  de- 
sire <"onceivcd  and  clu'rished  by  those  who,  expecting  to 
derive  proiiL  from  a  chancre  of  government,  little  con- 
sidered that  the  cause  of  America  was  widely  different 
from  that  <>f  France,  and  that,  moreover,  the  same  course 
which  liad,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  benetited 
one  of  these  countries,  miicht,  on  the  contrary,  produce 
the  most  pernicious  effects  on  the  other. 

Remote  causes. — Hut  the  chief,  thoagh  remote 
cause  of  the  French  revolution,  wiis  thatr  spirit  of  irre- 
ligiou  and  infidelity  which,  from  the  regency  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans  (1715-1723),  had  made  sach  a  deplorahle  pro* 
gress  in  France.  This  fatal  seed,  transplanted  from 
England  and  Holland  to  the  soil  of  their  neighhor.  re- 
ceived there  its  full  growth  hy  the  wicked  exertions  of 
snch  men  as  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  others  of  the  same 
stamp.  Daring  a  weak  administratioiy,  under  several 
faithless  ministers,  the  most  violent  attacks  were  directed 
with  impunity  against  religion  and  all  lawful  authority, 
against  the  altar  and  tlie  throne.  The  contagion  rapidly 
spread  from  the  capital  to  the  provinces;  and,  although  a 
multitude  of  exeelient  writers  victoriously  refuted  the  in- 
fidelity eonrealed  under  an  elegant  style  and  the  assumed 
name  of  phiio80|>hy,  impious  and  infamous  productions 
of  every  aescrintion  continued  to  be  issued  to  destroy,  in 
the  minds  of  their  incautious  readers,  the  germs  of  piety, 
of  respect  for  the  laws,  and  of  eyery  virtue. 

Tiiis  anti-christian  eon>;piracy  was  carried  on  particu- 
larly durinnf  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Upheld  hy  human  |)ride  and  passions,  it  received  an 
additional  strength  fn>iu  its  union  with  the  Jan^seni^ts,  a 
hod y  of  sectarian??  e<|tially  hostile  to  (  huroh  and  State, 
who  had  now  exi-tcd  in  France  for  upwards  of  a  hundred 
years.  Lastly,  the  cvil  was  rendered  in  some  measure 
desperate  by  the  expulsion  g|  the  Jesuits,  that  society 
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of  men  so  learned^  bo  zenlous,  so  eminently  useful  in  de- 
fending religiou,  promoting  piety,  and  training  up  youth 

in  all  'jr.uji]  pr{n('i[»les. 

The  States-general. — Thus,  thronghout  a  nation 
hitherto  so  universallv  attached  to  her  faith  as  well  as  to 
her  sovereisfns,  numbers  of  persons  permitted  themselves 
to  be  seduced  into  all  sorts  of  impious  beliefs,  and  an 
unbounded  desire  for  pernicious  iniiuvarions.  This  was 
unfortunately  the  spirit  which  animated  most  of  those 
who  composed,  in  1789,  the  famous  assembly  of  the 
States-general,  convened  at  \'ersailley  for  the  purj^ose  of 
devising  means  and  adopting  measures  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  ii nances.  Their  ^ir^l  ttej),  at  the  openirig  of 
the  session,  was  to  oppose  the  excellent  plans  of  King 
Louis  X \' I. ;  and  this  was  soon  followed  bv  the  still  bolder 
project  of  framing  a  new  constitution  for  France. 

The  immediate  effects  of  this  illegal  enactment  were, 
the  equally  illegal  seizure  of  ecclesiastical  pro])erty,  the 
tender  to  the  clergy  of  an  oath  wholly  ineonipatiblc  witli 
the  laws  of  the  Church,  and  finally  edicts  of  persecution 
against  those  who  should  refuse  to  do  violence  to  their 
conscience  for  temporal  gain.  Of  one  hundred  and 
tbirty-tive  bisbops,  only  four  took  the  unlawful  oath;  and 
but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  inferior  clergy 
imitated,  tneir  example,  myriads  of  others  preferring  to 
lose  everrthing  upon  eart^  rather  than  be  false  to  tneir 
duty.  Most  of  those  who  remained  thus  faithful,  were 
forced  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  fiy  for  refuge  to  Italy, 
Spain,  Switzerland,  Germany,  or  even  to  cross  the  seas, 
in  order  to  reach  the  hospital)le  shores  of  England,  Ireland 
o^  North  America ;  while  others,  who  stayed  in  France, 
were  daily  exposed  to  imprisonment  and  death. 

Constituent  Assemoly. — By  the  leaders  of  the  revo- 
lutiou,  the  nobility  were  not  Wter  treated  than  the 
bishops  and  priests.  An  immense  number  of  persons, 
from  the  most  distinguished  classes  of  society,  emigrated 
to  a  foreign  land,  for  the  double  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
datigers  which  threatened  them,  and  of  returning  with  a 
regular  force  to  chastise  the  oppressors  of  their  unhappy 
country.  But  the  storm  had  already  burst  with  too  much 
violence.  After  removing  the  supporters  of  the  throne, 
wh'iTTi  they  called  the  abettors  of  tyranny,  the  real  tyrants 
of  France,  under  the  auccetisive  names  of  mUiohid,  couatU' 
34 
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ueni,  leglnlalive  assembly,  and  of  national  commiion,  ex- 
erted their  utmost  endeavors  fimt  in  degrading,  and  after- 
wards in  demolishing  the  throne  itself.  They  ekil fully 
took  advantage  of  the  many  concessions  of  Jjouis,  gradn- 
ally  to  limit  his  privileges,  and  of  his  reluctance  to  shed 
any  blood  in  his  defence,  to  oblige^  him,  by  the  repeated, 
and  airocions  attacks  of  an  infnriatt  d  populace,  to  sur- 
render himself  and  his  family  into  their  hands. 

Execution  of  Louis  XVI. — This  event  sealed  the 
f«te  of  ilu'  unfortunate  monarch.  The  tij^^ors  who 
thirsted  for  his  lilood,  Marat,  Dantou,  Kobespi»'no.  and 
others  of  their  party,  now  the  most  powerful  in  the  ca|)i. 
tal,  lo^L  no  Lime  in  procuring  liis  condemnation.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Louis,  bronght  before  that  iniquitous  tri- 
bunal, easily  refuted  their  absurd  charges;  in  vain  too, 
that  elofpient  advocates  fully  vindicated  him:  the  death 
of  the  virtuous  king  was  desiiwl;  ca[)ital  punishment  was 
decreed;  and  he  met  his  faie  on  the  twenty-first  of  Janu- 
nrv  (a.d.  1793),  witii  tlie  magnauimity  of  a  Christian 
junice  and  the  piety  of  a  lii.irtyr.*  In  the  ensuing  Octo- 
ber, his  royal  consort,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  in  May  1794, 
his  angelic  sister,  Elizabeth,  were  also  led  to  execution. 
One  year  later  the  young  dauphin,  Louis  XVII.,  died  in 
prison  of  a  disease  contracted  from  close  confinement, 
and  from  the  barbarous  treatment  inflicted  on  him  by 
the  monsters  who  r^arded  neither  rank  nor  Tirtne, 
neither  sex  nor  age.  Of  all  the  members  of  that  unfort- 
unate family  whom  the  rerolutionarv  storm  had  placed 
within  their  reach,  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.»  after^ 
wards  Duchess  of  Angonleme,  was  the  only  one  they  did 
not  think  proper  to  sacrifice  to  their  frantic  fury. 

The  reig^n  of  terror. — Massacres  of  priests  and  other 
innocent  persons  had  been  already  committed  in  various 
uarters  of  Paris,  even  before  the  king's  execution;  his 
eath  seemed  to  be  a  signal  for  fresh  and  more  extensive 
slaughters.    The  levelling  fury  of  Robespierre  and  his 


Everyon?  knows  the  perfect  resi^mtirm  of  Louis  XVT.  to  his  fate:  the 
noble  tniiu{uillity  of  his  soul,  marked  l>y  that  profound  sleep  fnmi  which 
liis  valet-di'-**hambre  was  obliged  to  wake  him  a  few  hours  before  the  exe- 
cution ;  tbi*  pure  feelinj;s  of  heavenly  charitv  oxprrssed  in  his  last  will; 
the  trlowin-,'  ferA'or  with  vvhi<'h  he  receive*!  tlit-  last  <*on»olj»tions  of  rdii:^- 
lort;  and  t host;  sublime  wonis  whieli  his  con fesf«or  t Abbe  Flrraont  Ed^c*?- 
worth)  2iildre88f!d  to  him  ai  the  foot  of  tlio  scaffold:  "  Son  of  Sunt  Lotiia, 
ascend  to  bearen  !  " 
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accomplices  now  rapidly  sirept  from  the  capital  to  the 
buiimiaries  of  tho  kingdom.  A  dark  veil  of  terror  and 
death  covered  all  France;  scaffolds  were  erected  in  various 
]iroviiipe.s  and  in  almost  every  popnlons  city;  new  tortures 
were  devised  for  the  defenders  of  religion  and  monarchy; 
and,  from  the  year  to  1?94,  blood  continued  to  flow 
in  every  part  of  this  unha|)i)y  country.  Xor  was  this 
enougii  lor  iIk*  madness  and  nnpifiy  o!  the  denrairogiics 
Dow  in  possession  of  the  sover^ML^ii  power  in  France; 
whatever  appertained  to  tiie  divine  worship,  became  the 
peculiar  object  of  their  hatred;  sacred  things  and  places 
were  either  desecrated  or  destroyed;  Sundays  and  festi- 
vals aljoiished;  every  mark  of  Christianity  was  obliterated; 
and  instead  of  the  hallowed  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  was  substituted  the  infamous  worship  of  the 
goddess  Reason. 

8ul  11  a  ^tate  of  things  could  not  fail  to  excite  feelings 
of  honor  in  the  breasts  uf  those  who  had  not  lost  all  sense 
of  humanity  and  religion.  While  a  kind  of  stupor 
oppressed  all  ranks;  while  millions,  either  destitute  of 
Butlicient  energy  or  deprived  of  adequate  means  uf  resist- 
ance, silently  wept  over  the  awful  scenes  of  impiety  and 
bloodshed  by-which  they  were  surrounded:  several  "great 
dt*es,  Lyons,  Toulon,  etc.,  made  noble  efforts  to  resist 
the  oppressors  of  France^  but  in  rain.  The  vigor  of  the 
national  Conyention,  and  the  bravery  of  her  armies  easily 
baffled  these  ill-concerted »  though  Kenerous  exertions^ 
and  the  result  served  only  to  expose  their  authors  to  the 
increased  fury  of  the  revolutionary  tempest 

The  conflict  between  the  abettors  and  the  opponents  of 
anarchy  was  still  more  remarkable  in  the  western  prov- 
inces of  the  kingdom,  particularly  in  Vendue,  whose 
religions  and  brave  inhabitants  had  unanimously  risen  up 
in  arms  for  the  support  of  the  ancient  faith  and  govern- 
ment. The  astonishing  exploits  of  these  heroic  country- 
men more  than  once  caused  the  reigning  impiety  to 
tremble;  unfortunately,  obstacles  beyond  their  control 
impeded  their  ])rogres3.  Their  native  land  was  devoted 
to  all  the  atrocities  of  revenge;  the  Yendeans  fell  before 
an  enraged  and  constantly  increasing  foe;  but  it  was  only 
after  having  fought  seventeen  pitched  battles,  mostly 
with  success,  and  de?:troyed  or  dispersed  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand  of  the  best  repubiicau  troops. 
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War  between  France  and  the  first  coalition.— In 
another  ami  more  (iisiauL  quarter,  the  French  euugrants 
were  not  idle.  Ilavin^^  formed  themselves  into  a  rc^^uhir 
and  t/allant  force  under  the  command  of  the  |»rim.c  of 
Cuu«ie,  they  also  eviiiLed  in  vai-ious  cni,ra«jemeuto  tliat 
brilliant  valor  which  always  dist  in<;uisiied  the  French 
nobihiy;  but  their  eiforts,  not  being  fully  seconded  by 
the  foreign  powers,  proved  equally  unsuccessful.  'I'ho 
Austrians  and  Prussians,  who  haa  tirst  made  a  rapid 
advance  and  gained  great  advantasres  over  the  repub- 
licans, suddenly  abuudoned  their  ijiiLeiprise,  and,  being 
defeated  hy  General  Dumouriez  at  Valmy  and  Jemmapes 
towards  t)je  close  ol  evacuated  the  French  Lerri- 

torv. 

iho  war  however  was  not  ended,  but  Boon  recom- 
menced with  still  greater  fury  than  before,  when  the  cou- 
federftcy  against  Franoe,  first  formed  by  the  Aostriana 
and  Prassiana  who,  just  at  that  time,  received  a  yast 
inoreade  of  power  aud  territory  from  the  d»memberment 
of  Poland,  was  joined  by  Holland,  £ngland,  Spain,  and 
afterwards  by  Russia,  which  last  country  the  genina  of 
the  Empress  Catherine  IL,  and  her  recent  victories  over 
the  Poles  and  the  Turks,  had  now  rendered  most  power- 
f  al.  At  the  sight  of  this  mi|B[hty  coalition  against  the 
newlv  founded  republic,  one  mi^ht  naturally  have  antici- 
patea  her  speedy  downfall,  and  it  is  true  that  her  arnUes 
occasionally  experienced  severe  checks  and  defeats:  still, 
hers  generally  were  the  honora  and  the  advantages  of  the 
field;  almost  everywhere,  her  troops,  guided  by  able  gen- 
erals, won  the  laurels  of  victory,  and  would  have  thrown 
imperishable  glory  round  the  French  name,  had  they 
fought  for  a  bettor  cause. 

Tims,  after  the  defeat  of  Dnmouries  at  Nerwinde  in 
1793,  Hoc  he  and  Pichegru  succeeded  in  driving  the  allies 
beyond  the  Rhine.  Jourdan  overthrew  another  of  their 
armies  near  Fleurus,  after  an  obstinate  and  protracted 
engagement,  durincf  which  ho  skilfully  made  use  of  bal- 
loons to  discover  all  the  movemenrs  of  the  ememy  (a.  n. 
1:84).  Iw'l  jium.  Holland.  a!id  ail  the  left  side' of  the 
Khine,  beinir  no  lono^er  proteetfMl  by  a  sutiieient  number 
of  troops,  fell  nndor  the  power  of  the  victors.  Such  was, 
in  179.5,  the  situation  of  affairs,  when  a  still  ^rn  aier  man 
apjieared  at  the  head  of  the  Republican  armies^  who  car- 
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/icd  the  military  ^ory  of  Fnuncie  to  the^  highest  point, 
and,  by  a  long  series  of  military  aobieTemQnt8»  cast  all 
preceding  advanturers  in  the  ahaoe* 

NAPOIAON    BOKAPAITITE,     GKXERAI*  AUD 

Napoleox  Box. \ parte  was  born  at  Ajaccio  in  Corsica, 
Bome  say,  in  1768,  but,  according  to  other  accounts  nnd 
his  own  opinion,  on  the  fifteenth  of  AneiiJ^t.  1769. 
Having  gone  successfnlly  through  a  course  ot  hiudics  in 
the  military  school  of  i^rienne,  he  was  appointed  an 
officer  in  a  corps  of  artillery,  and  wlien  the  French  revo- 
lution broke  out.  warmly  espouiicd  its  cause.  lie  dis- 
tinguished himself,  in  1VX\,  at  the  siege  of  Toulon, 
whose  capture  by  the  republi*  ans  was  owing  chiefly  to 
him:  and  still  more  so  in  Klio.  when  he  made  the 
national  Convention^  at  the  close  of  its  career,  victorious 
over  tlie  Parisian  populace.  For  these  services  rendered 
to  the  republic,  Bonaparte  demanded  as  a  reward,  and 
obtained  from  the  Directory  which  succeeded  the  Con- 
vention, the  chief  command  of  the  army  in  Italy  (a.  d. 
1796). 

Brilliant  campaign  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy.^In  his 
very  first  campaign,  he  proved  himself  a  consummate 
general*  Finding  the  troops  in  a  state  of  great  destito* 
tion  and  despondent,  he  first  endeavored  to  animate  their 
courage,  and  sncceeded  in  infusing  his  own  ardor  into 
their  breasts,  by  ])ointing  out  to  them  the  fertile  plains 
of  Piedmont  as  reward  for  their  valor.  He  then 
opened  that  briiliant  campaign,  in  which  a  bold  natural 
genius,  improved  by  a  profound  study  of  the  art  of  war, 
enabled  htm  to  fight  with  astonishing  success  against  the 
most  experienced  generals  of  the  age.  His  peculiar  mode 
of  attack) Tier  consisted  in  rapidity  of  movement,  concen* 
tration  of  forces  and  formidable  charges  upon  a  given 
point.  Having,  from  the  beginning,  cut  off  nil  com- 
munication between  the  Austrian  and  Sardinran  troops, 
he  gained,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  victories  of  Montenotte. 
Millesimo,  Mondovi  and  J.odi.  '"onftuored  Lnnibnrdy.  and 
l.'^id  siege  to  Mantua,  tiie  beat  fortitied  town  in  that  part 
of  Italy*  *  -  ,     .  -  * 
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Peace  of  Campo  Formio.  Oct.  t8,  i797.--The 
court  of  Vienna,  sensible  of  the  vast  importance  of  that 
place,  despatched  numerous  troops  under  able  generals  to 
its  assi^tfuii^e;  but  their  elTorts  were  of  no  avail.  One  of 
the  Ausuiitu  armies,  led  by  the  inliepid  Wurinser,  was 
signally  defeated  at  Oastiglione  and  iiassano;  another, 
under  the  command  of  Alvinzi,  was,  after  an  obstinate 
contlict,  driven  from  its  formidable  position  at  Art  uia; 
and  another  experienced  a  complete  overthrow  in  the 
decisive  battle  of  Rivoli.  In  this  scries  of  bloody  engage- 
mcuLs  Bonaparte  gave  numerous  instances  of  both  tacti- 
cal ability  and  personar valor.  He  soon  reaped  the  fruit 
of  his  exertions;  Mantua,  reduced  to  the  last  extremit}', 
was  obliged  to  surrender^  and  the  French  Baw  themselves 
undisputed  masters  of  all  northern  Italy  (a.d.,  1797). 
The  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  concluded  in  the  same 
year  with  Austria,  secured  this  hrilliant  snocess;  and,  in 
virtue  of  other  agreements,  an  end  was  put  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Venetian  republic,  and  enormous  con- 
tributions were  levied  on  other  Italian  States  in  behalf  of 
the  conquerors. 

Napoleon's  expedition  into  E^pt. — Bonaparte 
now  proposed  a  pfvatid  expedition  into  the  East,  where  he 
wonla  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  any  superior  c^rn- 
maud,  ana  enabled  to  destroy  the  British  power  in  India. 
The  French  Directory,  who  began  to  dread  his  influence 
in  the  government,  and  were  glad  to  ^et  rid  of  him  in 
an  honorable  manner,  willingly  gave  their  consent  to  the 
projected  expedition.  Four  hundred  transports  and 
thirteen  ships  of  the  line  were  assembled  in  the  port  of 
Toulon  to  convey  to  Kgypt  forty  thousand  warriors, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  learned  men,  and  all  the 
things  reqnisitp  for  tho  conquest,  tlie  exploration  and  the 
colonization  of  thnt  distant  countrv. 

This  ])ovverful  armament  sailed  on  the  twentieth  of 
iMay  (  v.n.  li'.'S),  and,  after  takinsr  easy  possession  of 
Malta  ihrouirh  the  treacherv  or  cowardice  of  some  of  the 
knights,  safely  roafhed  the  Eiiyptian  sluu-es.  The  troops 
were  landed,  and  began  the  work  of  conquest  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Alexandria. 

The  battle  of  the  Pyramids. — Their  subsequent 
victory  over  the  Mamelukes  in  the  celebrated  battle  of 
the  Pyramids,  made  them  masters  of  Cairo  and  Lower 
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Egypt.  But  the  fleet,  under  admiral  Brueys,  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir  by  the  English 
admiral  Xelson;  ixnd  the  land  forces  were  foiled  in  their 
attempt  npon  A.  re  in  Palestine.  Moreover,  their  ranks 
wvi'v  daily  thinned  by  disease  or  excessive  fatigue;  and 
though  tljoy  Htill  performed  piodi^ies  of  valor;  though 
thev  extended  their  conquests,  and  iraineil  two  other  sig- 
nal vietories.  the  one  under  lionaj»arte.  and  the  other 
under  Kietier.  his  suceessor  in  eoniniand,  they  were  at 
length  unable  lo  cope  siieeessfully  with  the  eoinhined 
forces  of  the  Englidli  and  'J'urks.  A  capitulation  was 
granted,  in  virtue  of  ^vlll(•h  they  were  not  only  allowed 
to  return,  but  even  aiiorded  the  means  of  returning  to 
their  nnt.vo  country. 

Napoleon,  first  Consul. — Their  departure  from 
Egvpt  had  been  preceded  by  that  of  Bonaparte,  whom 
the  t'oius^e  of  events  in  Franct*  liad  reeulltd  to  Tarij}. 
Seeing  that  his  arrival  there  was  greeted  with  general 
congratulation  and  rejoicing,  he  skilfully  availed  himself 
of  tliese  favorable  manifestations,  to  overturn  the  unpop- 
ular government  of  the  Directory;  and,  a  new  form  of 
government  having  been  set  up,  he  was  appointed  its 
head  and  sorereign  leader  under  the  title  of  lirst  consul 
(a.d.  1799). 

War  of  the  second  coalition.— During  his  absence^ 
Italy  had  been  the  theatre  of  Burprisiiif  revolutions. 
The  French  republicans,  not  satisfied  with  their  recent 
conquests,  had  further  indulged  their  ambition  by  invad- 
ing the  Ecclesiastical  State,  taking  ))osse88ion  of  Home, 
and  draggin<r  into  exile  the  unotfending  and  vciu  rable 
Pope  Pius  VI..  who  soon  after  dii  <l  at  Valence  in  France, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two  year?.  The  kings  of  >iaplej  and 
Sardifiia  were  likewise  driven  from  their  continental 
dominions:  and  the  whole  peninsula  now  geemed  pros- 
trate at  the  feet  of  the  French:  when  suddenly,  at  the 
noi'them  frontier,  the  hero  of  T^ussia,  Suwariow.  made 
his  appearance  with  an  Austro-Rusv«iian  army  proud  of 
fighting  under  such  a  leader,  the  irre  sistible  foe  ^f  the 
'I'nrkp  nrtd  tlie  Poles.  One  campai^-n  of  tliis  great  man 
wa?  siilTioient  to  wrest  from  the  French  thoFe  fair  Italian 
provinces,  which  they  bad  acquired  with  so  much  labor 
and  los=i  nf  life.  General  Mcweau,  who  had  previously 
won  many  laurels  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  who  now 
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commanded  an  armv  of  twentv-fivo  thousand  men,  wa« 
driven  back  into  hi^  intrenchments  at  Ca«?ano;  Mac- 
donald  lost  twenrv  rhousand  of  his  soldierci  in  a  hotly 
disputed  battle  near  the  river  Trebia;  and  the  entire 
defeat  of  another  French  army  at  Novi,  after  twelve 
hours  of  an  ohstiuaie  and  bloody  confliet,  gave  tlie  death 
blow  to  their  supremaey  in  Italy.  But  the  sup<  riority  of 
the  Hu-Jsians  was  of  short  duration:  it  seemed  as  if 
Sn warrow  had  eonie  for  no  other  ])urpose  than  to  faeili- 
tate  the  ek-etion  of  a  new  punliif:  no  sooner  had  he  pre- 
pared the  way  for  it  by  compelling  the  revolutionary 
t loops  to  evacuate  Italy,  than,  liading  himself  ill- 
seconded  by  the  Aiistrians,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat 
across  the  Alps  before  the  supt'rior  force  of  General 
Massena:  and  it  was  only  with  tliC  greatest  difticulty  and 
by  incredible  efforts  thai  lie  succeeded  in  extricating  the 
sad  renuuint  of  his  once  flourishing  and  victorious  army. 

Battleof  Marengo,  June  14,  1800. — The  road  into 
the  peninsala  being  thaa  again  opened  to  the  French, 
Bonaparte  did  not  rail  to  eeize  the  favorable  occasion  for 
the  recovery  of  his  former  conqnests.  Treading  in  the 
bold  steps  of  Hannibal,  he  fearlessly  crossed  with  bis 
army  the  most  dangerous  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  reached  Marengo,  wnere  thd  Anstrians  under  Gen- 
eral Melas  occupied  a  strong  position.  Here,  on  the  foar« 
teenth  of  June,  1800,  a  most  obstinate  and  fierce  battle 
was  fought,  which  lasted  from  morning  till  night. 
Xearly  the  whole  day,  the  French  were  on  the  point  of 
being  entirely  defeited:  but  the  timely  arrival  of  General 
Dessaix  with  his  division  of  fresh  troops  enabled  them  at 
length  to  gain  a  decisive  victory,  which  made  them  once 
more  masters  of  northern  Italy, 

Peace  of  Luneville,  Feb  9,  1801.— The  success  of 
their  arms,  about  this  time,  was  not  less  brilliant  in  Hol- 
land, where  General  Brnne  obliged  the  Anglo-Russian 
army  to  evacuate  the  country:  and  in  Germany,  where 
Moreau  had  resumed  l)is  vii'torious  career.  During  the 
whole  of  this  rnmpaifrn  (a.p.  1^00).  that  distincrnishcd 
general  performeil  exploits  at  least  efpud  to  those  of  lk)na- 
parte  himself.  The  important  victories  of  Hochstadt  and 
Hohen linden  l^d  him  almost  to  the  gates  of  Vienna;  and 
the  Austrian  court,  ri<=*-tinife  of  further- resource?!,  was 
obliged  to  conclude  the  disadvantageous  'peace  ^ot  Lune* 
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ville.  which  ceded  the  wholt.  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to 
the  French  republic.  Fi  nssia,  Russia,  and  Spain  had 
already  laid  down  their  arms,  ?o  that  England  was  left 
alone  to  continue  the  stri1"ggk'.  ITer  nary,  it  is  true, 
remained  sovereign  of  the  seas,  cajnuring  the  reniainine^ 
pqiiudron^  of  the  French  and  their  colonies,  driving  them 
from  the  island  of  MaKa,  and  rripplinf^,  near  Copen- 
hatron,  the  fleet  of  Denmark,  which  government  had 
become  favoralde  to  the  interests  of  France.  Still,  as 
these  actions,  brilliant  though  they  were,  did  not  strike 
at  the  continental  superiority  of  Bonaparte,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  war  seemed  to  be  without  an  object.  Negotia- 
tions were  opened,  and  the  two  parties  agreeing  to  restore 
several  of  their  conquefts,  the  final  treaty  was  signed  at 
Amiens,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  1802,  to  the 
great  joy  of  both  the  French  and  Kiiglish. 

Na|}oleon*s  administration.— l^onaparte  spent  the 
short  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  cessation  and 
the  renewal  of  hoetilities,,  in  Ti^orons  and  Terj  asefnl 
administration.  In  compliance  with  a  concordate  a^ed 
npon  between  him  and  rope  Pins  VIL/he  re-established 
religious  worship  in  France;  reorganized  publio  instruc* 
tiou;  published  a  civil  code;  improved  commercial  facil- 
ities and  greatly  embellished  Paris  with  new  buildings 
and  monuments.  But  he»  at  the  same  time  ^atly 
impaired  his  repatation  by  the  severity  with  which  he 
prosecnted  as  guilty  of  treason  the  two  illustrious  com* 
manders  Moreau  and  Pichegm,  one  of  whom  was  sent 
into  exile>  and  the  other  was  found  dead  in  his  prison 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  trial.  Still  more  odious  was 
the  judicial  assassination  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  a 
young  and  hopeful  prince  of  the  Bourbon  family,  who» 
contrary  to  all  right,  was  arrested  upon  foreign  territory, 
hurried  to  Paris,  and,  after  a  mock  trial,  shot  duriuE:  tlie 
night  in  the  ditch  of  the  castle  of  Vincennes.  Finally, 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  French  government  to  crush 
entirely  the  insurrection,  whirh  had  now  lasted  twelve 
Years,  of  the  blacks  an;HTi-t  the  whites  of  San  J)omincro, 
proved  likewise  the  more  prejudicial  to  thf^  first  ronsul's 
glory,  as  it  was,  if  nor  periidious,  at  least  ungenerous  and 
imprudent.  The  chief  leader  of  the  insurgents  being, 
notwithstanding  his  previous  Fubmis?ion.  arrri?ted  and 
sent  a  captixe  to  Fmnce>'  the :  exasperated  blacks  com;- 
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pleted  with  fire  and  sword  tlip  destruction  of  the  French- 
colony,  and  on  its  bloody  rums  erected  the  new  republic 
of  Hayti. 

Napoleon  L,  Emperor  of  the  French— Francis 
I.,  Emperor  of  Austria. — During  all  these  transaciioni;, 
Jiunaparte  was  nuiiniy  intcTit  on  establishing  liis  power  on 
a  firmer  basis.  After  cauaiug  himself  to  be  named  {•«)nsul 
for  life,  with  liberty  to  appoint  his  successor,  he  lioally 
resolved  to  assume  the  sceptre.  Addresses  were  made  by 
the  civil  and  military  bodies,  offering  him  the  impei  iai 
dignity,  which  lie  condescended  to  accept.  He  was 
crowned  emperor  of  the  French,  in  December  1804,  by  the 
pope  himself,  who^  wishing  to  avoid  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  a  refusal,  went  to  Paris  for  that  purpose. 
Spain,  Pnissia,  and  all  the  other  European  powers^  except 
England,  accepted  Napoleon's  new  rauk>  to  which  he 
soon  added  that  of  king  of  ItaHy;  while  the  successor  of 
Maria  Theresa  and  of  Charles  v.,  Francis  II.,  changed 
also  his  title  of  emperor  of  Germany,  lor  that  of  emperor 
of  Austria. 

XAPOLtOX  BOIVAPARTE.  ElHPEJiiaR. 

Since  the  tioaty  of  Amiens,  the  rival  cabinets  of 
France  and  England  had  frequently  disputed,  either  con- 
cerning the  execution  of  the  stipulated  articles^  or  about 

other  more  or  le^^s  important  matters,  Xapoleon  was  par- 
ticularly offended  at  the  delay  of  Great  Britain  in  evacu- 
ating the  island  of  Malta;  the  English,  on  their  side, 
thought  they  had  eaual  reason  to  complain  of  NapoleonU 

ambitious  views  anu  continual  increase  of  power  on  the 
coTitiiient.  War,  therefore,  was  again  declared;  and  for 
several  years  the  world  beheld  the  singular  spectacle  of 
the  equally  extraordinary  success  of  the  French  on  land, 
and  nT  \  ])v  English  at  sea. 

Nelson's  victory  at  Trafalgar,  Oct.  21,  1805.— It 
had  Ix'cji,  for  a  long  time,  the  earnest  wish  of  Napoleon, 
to  obtain  at  least  a  temporary  superiority  by  sea  in  order 
to  elTccL  a  descent  upon  Englana.  and  it  was  now  one  of 
the  chief  objects  of  hi.^  policy  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
Spain.  He  succeeded  so  far  in  hi^  projects,  as  to  assem- 
ble thirty-three  ships  of  the  line  and  seven  frigates. 
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under  the  command  of  Admirals  Villeneuve  and  Grarina.* 

  • 

The  combined  fleets  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  the  nineteenth 
of  October  (a.d.  1805)»  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  the 
same  months  met,  off  Gape  Trafalgar,  the  British  ileet 
commanded  bjr  Nelson.  Tiie  English  admiral  had  no 
more  than  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates; 
his  inferioritv  in  luiinber  of  men  w:us  still  more  consider- 
able:  but  it  was  jimply  made  up  fr>r  by  their  superior  skill 
and  experience,  and  by  his  own  unrivallod  talent??. 

As  >ielson  was  doi^imns  nf  battle,  and  Villeneuve 
unwillinfT  to  avoid  it,  thr  hostile  fleets  were  soon  enpap:ed. 
The  battle  rafred  for  nearly  four  lM)urs  with  tlie  ^rreaiest 
fury,  the  ships  of  the  two  ronibatants  lyinsr  quite  close 
to  each  other,  and  tiring  with  the  very  muzzles  of  the 
cannon  touching;  yet.  the  superiority  of  the  British  sea- 


vessels  were  captured  with  Admiral  Villeneuve,  and  seven 
others  were  disabletl.  This  was  a  signal  and  important 
victory,  as  the  combined  fleet  of  the  French  and  Span- 
iards was  almost  totally  destroyed:  but  it  was  a  victory 
too  dearly  bought:  for,  besides  a  considerable  loss  of  men 
Nelson  received  a  musket  ball  in  the  breast,  and  died  two 
liours  after  the  termination  of  the  battle.  His  remains 
were  honored  with  a  magnificent  public  funeral,  a  just 
token  of  gratitude  for  the  eminent  services  which  he  had 
rendered  to  his  country. 

Third  coalition  against  France— The  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  Dec.  2,  1805. — While  the  naval  forces  of 
France  and  Spain  were  annihilated  bv  the  great  man^ 
who  thns  died,  like  Epaminondas,  in  the  moment  of  tIc- 
tory,  Kapoleon,  after  vainly  threatening  England  with 
invasion,  made  a  decisive  campaign  aj^ainst  the  Austro- 
Rnssians,  her  allies.  Having,  by  a  rapid  advance,  moved 
his  troops  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  he 
obliged  the  Austrian  general  Mack,  at  Ulm,  to  surrender 
with  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men.  Shortly  after,  he 
entered  Vienna,  and^  pressing  forward,  soon  overtook  the 
army  of  the  confederates,  whom  he  attacked  with  all  his 
forces  near  the  village  of  Austerlitz.  In  this  memorable 
action,  which  the*  soldiers  called  ihe  battle  of  the  three 
tmperoriti  the  superior  genius  and  masterly  movements  of 
Xnpoleon  gave  him  one  of  the  most  brilliant  victories 
that  the  annals  of  war  can  present.  Jt  was  with  the 


men  was  soon 
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greatest  difficulty,  that,  rallying,  the  remains  of  th'ei? 
routed  armies,  the  two  allied  sovereiffns  effected  their 
retreat.  The  Russian  monarch  retired  towards  his  own 
dominions,  and  Francis  of  Austria  was  obliged  to  sign  t'-.e 
trf  ity  of  Pre^burg,  by  which  he  lo^t  more  than  twenty 
thousand  squar^^  miles  of  territory,  and  two  miliions  and 
a  half  of  his  subjects  (A.n.  18U5). 

Battle  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  Oct  14, 1806.— Tlio 
conqueror  resolved,  iu  the  ensuing  year,  to  oha^tise  tlie 
kiu^  of  Prussia,  who.  both  before  and  after  tiie  overthrow 
of  tne  allies  at  Ausierlitz,  had  been  unfriendly  to  France. 
The  battle  of  Jena  (October,  1806),  in  which  the  Prus- 
sians lost  fifty  thousand  men  slain  or  taken  prisoners, 
placed  Berlin,  their  capital  city,  and  nearly  their  whole 
kingdom  at  the  mercy  of  the  French.  Bonaparte  then 
marched  a  second  time  against  the  Russians,  and,  after 
the  bloody  and  well-contcste  1  battle  of  Eylau,  entirely 
defeated  them  at  Friedland  (rlune,  1807).  This  series  of 
victories  led  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  by  which  the  king  of 
Prussia  yielded  a  great  part  of  his  dominions  to  the 
victors;  ami  both  he  and  tlie  emperor  of  Russia  promised 
to  support  the  favorite  scheme  of  Napoleon,  for  closing 
the  Kuropean  ports  i^inst  the  Tessels  of  Great  Britain^ 
and  was  on  that  account  named  the  continental  sjfstetn^ 

The  confederation  of  the  Rhine* — About  this  time 
also,  Bonaparte  formed  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
or  a  coalition  of  German  prinoes  favorable  to  his  interests; 
and  he  raised  the  duchies  of  Bavaria>  Wurtembergi  and 
Saxony  to  the  rank  of  kingdoms^  as  a  reward  for  the 
services  which  their  sovereigns  had,  as  allies,  rendered 
the  French  during  the  recent  campaigns.    In  order  to 

Srevent  the  Danes  from  imitating  their  example,  the 
iritish  government  compelled  them  to  surrender  their 
whole  fleet,  consisting  of  sixteen  ships  of  the  line  and  fif- 
teen frigates,  which  were  all  conveyed  to  England.  This 
high-handed  act  did  little  honor  to  the  character  of  Great 
Britain,  and,  even  in  a  political  point  of  view,  was  per- 
haps more  unfavorable  than  really  advantageous  to  her 
cause,' as  it  provoked  the  indignation  and  resentment  of 
her  most  powerful  ally,  the  emperor  of  liussia. 

War  with  Austria,  1809— Napoleon*s  first  ^iefeat 
at  Aspern  and  Esling",  May  21,  1809.  —  War  had 
scarcely  ceased  an  one  ^uutiy,  when  it  jcommeneed.  in 
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another.  The  Auatrians,  wishing  to  retrie  ve  their  recent 
losses,  determined  to  oppose  Napoleon  again  in  the  field. 
They  made,  for  that  purpose;  truly  gigautio  exert  ions, 
raisin £r  their  armies  to  the  extraordinary  number  of  tiro 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men;  still,  in  spite  of  their 
nnyielding  courage  and  of  the  abilities  of  their  chief  com- 
mimder,  Archduke  Charles,  this  new  struj^gle  proved 
fully  as  disastrous  to  their  arms  as  any  preceding  coiiilict. 
The  French  poured  with  their  usual  rapidity  over  the 
German  province;^,  gained  four  victories  wilhin  five  days, 
and  took  N'ienua  for  the  second  tiiiu.  Their  subsequent 
repulse  at  Ksling  cost  them,  it  is  true,  thirty  thousand 
brave  soldiers  with  the  intrepid  Marshal  Lannes,  and 
exposed  them  to  a  complete  overthrow;  but  the  Austrian 
prince,  though  possessed  of  remarkable  talents,  was  not 
as  capable  of  improving  his  advantage,  as  hia  enemy  was 
of  remedying  his  <1isaster. 

Battle  of  Wagram,  July  5-6,  1800 — Peace  of 
Vienna. — By  great  energy,  activity,  and  hKill,  Napoleon 
soon  was  in  readiness  to  renew  the  attack,  and,  on  the 
sixth  of  July,  the  dreadful  battle  of  Wagram  was  fouglit, 
in  which  it  is  supposed  that  three  hundred  thousand  men 
'  were  engaged,  and  winch  terminated  in  the  entire  defeat 
of  the  Austrians.  Their  sovereign  was  compelled  once 
more  to  sue  for  peace,  nor  could  he  obtain  it  except  by 
making  further  concessions  of  a  large  extent  of  territory, 
and  giving  his  daughter  Maria  Louisa  in  marriage  to  the 
victorious  emperor  (a.D.  1B09). 

Napoleon  had  now  reached  the  summit  of  power  and 
glory.  Having  reared  the  edifice  of  his  greatness  hy  con- 
tinual  and  almost  unexampled  success  in  war;  suppoHed 
in  that  high  station  by  formidable  armies,  excellent  gen* 
erais,  and  the  superiority  of  his  talents;  enjoying  the  sat- 
isfaction of  having  placed  his  brothers,  Louis,  Jerome, 
Joseph,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Marat,  upon  the  thrones 
of  Holland,  Westphalia,  Spain,  and  Naples;  his  royal  and 
imperial  authority  seemed  to  rest  on  tne  strongest  basis 
that  could  be  desired.  Yet,  thi  powerful  conqueror, 
this  mighty  soveroiixn,  was  destined  to  experience  the 
utmost  severity  of  fortune,  and  that  too,  in  a  manner  so 
much  the  more  striking,  a-  he  began,  just  at  the  time  of 
his  splendid  expedition  of  Wagram,  to  dig  with  his  own 
hands  the  pit  into  which  he  was  soon  to  fall  from  his  ele- 
vated station. 
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Pope  Pius  VII.  excommunicates  Napoleon.^ 

Elatctl  with  j)r<)spi'rit y,  jind  anxious  to  subdue  all  nations, 
Napoleon  bolicitetl  the  ]>ojK;  to  rln?c  his  harbors  a'j';!inst 
British  coinmerco,  and  become  a  party  to  the  war  against 
England  and  Aii.stria.  This  Pius  V'il.  [losiiivf"! v  and  per- 
sistently refused;  beiuir.  lu;  answered,  the  laLUer  of  all 
Christian  nations,  lie  could  not,  consistently  witK  that 
charaeter,  become  the  enemy  of  any  one.  The  emperor 
was  hiu:hry  incensed  by  this  con rai^cu us  refusal,  and,  in 
order  to  LH'atify  his  ambition,  Tleterniined  on  foliuuinga 
more  audacious  couVse.  By  a  decree  dated  at  Vienna, 
the  seventeeth  of  May.  1809,  he  declared  the  Ecclesias- 
tical State  annexed  to  his  empire;  diui,  as  this  unwarruaL- 
abic  proceedini(' was  instantly  punished  by  excommunica- 
tion, the  French  troops  who  had  already  taken  possession 
of  Uome,  received  an  order  to  send  the  excellent  pontiff 
into  captivity  and  exile*  This  outrageous  act  filled  up 
the  measure  of  Napoleon's  blind  ingratitude,  and,  by 
provoking  alike  the  justice  of  God  and  the  indignation  of 
all  sensible  men^  was  undoubtedly  the  chief  among  the 
remote  causes  of  his  subsequent  downfall. 

The  campaign  in  Spiain* — ^Eoually  ungrateful  tow- 
ards the  Spaniards,  his  most  faithful  allies,  Bonaparte 
invaded  their  country  as  well  as  Portugal,  and,  after  hav- 
ing, partly  by  intriijues,  and  partly  by  compntsion, 
obtained  the  abdication  of  King  Charles  IV.  and  of  his 
son  Ferdinand,  he  placed  his  own  brother  tfoseph  upon 
the  Spanish  throne.  The  whole  kingdom  was  overrun, 
and  nearly  all  its  fortified  places  were  surprised  or  con- 
quered by  ditTerent  bodies  of  the  French  troops  under  the 
coihmand  of  Murat,  Ney,  Massena,  Suchet,  Soult,  Mar- 
mont,  etc.,  and  sometimes  of  Napoleon  himself.  These 
able  commanders,  well  provided  with  all  things  necessary 
for  a  vigorous  warfare,  and  almost  constantly  receiving 
strong  reinforcements,  gained  easy  victories  over  the 
brave,  but  astonndcd  and  inexperi^Mi»'(Ml  Spaniards.  Still, 
the  conquerors  did  not  make  sucli  rapid  proirress  without 
suffering  great  losses,  and  occasionally  meeting  with  very 
serious  disasters.  Seventeen  thousand  of  their  troops 
wore  obliircd  t»>  surrender  at  Baylen  to  Gen<'r;d  (/:ista!ios; 
tlRMr  suhst^fiuent  success  at  Saragossa,  so  nohiy  det'ended 
during  two  months  by  the  hemii'  I'alafox,  cost  them  an 
imineni>e  multitude  of  their  bravest  warriors,  and  they 
completely  failed  in  the  siege  of  Cadiz.    Muieuver,  in  tho 
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midst  of  a  courageous  people,  persons  of  all  classes,  of 
every  ai:e  auci  cunditiuii,  became  soldiers  for  the  defence 
of  tlieir  liberties  and  country.  Swarms  of  guerillas  con- 
tinualiv  li:!rM<>cd  the  march  of  the  Frencli  armies,  attack- 
ing  their  sei>arute  drtaelinicnls,  intercepting  the  eonvovs, 
and  cutting  otT  the  straggk^rs.  The  territory  was  occu- 
pied, but  the  nation  was  not  subdued;  and  Spain  seemed 
to  have  become  a  vast  and  profound  abyss  destined  to 
swallow  up  the  numberless  troops  ol  A'apoleou,  as  they 
made  their  appearance. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  defeats  the  French 
troops. — Next  l  this  unaniiuoiis  effort  of  the  S])anish 
pupUiaiiun.  nothing  contributed  more  powerfully  to  rid 
the  cuuntry  of  its  invaders,  lhau  the  elforts  of  the  cele- 
brated Artnur  Welleslev,  afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington. 
This  great  man  first  distinguished  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  troopB  sent  from  England  to  the  relief  of  the  Peuin- 
sala.  oeing,  after  many  exploits,  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  tlie  Portuguese  and  Spanish,  as  he  was  already 
of  the  British  forces,  he  was  enabled  to  display  his  talent 
to  greater  advantage  and  to  Tigorously  follow  up  his 
former  success.  Several  times  he  had  heen  compelled  to 
retreat  hefore  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
but  he  repeatedly  regained  the  ground  that  had  been  lost, 
and  after  defeating  the  French  at  Talavera  in  1809,  at 
Busaco  in  1810,  and  at  Salamanca  in  1812,  he  finally 
drove  them  from  Spain  by  the  signal  victory  of  Vittoria 
(A.r>.  1813). 

War  with  Russia— Burning:  of  Moscow,  Sept. 
l8l2. — Preciselv  at  this  time,  northern  and  central 
Europe,  nniting  in  one  general  league  against  Bonaparte, 
forever  shook  off  his  yoke.  A  little  before,  in  1812, 
having  deelared  war  again  against  the  Kussians^  under 
the  plea  that  they  favored  British  commerce,  he  marched 
into  their  country  with  an  army  of  nearly  five  hundred 
thousand  nu-n,  French  and  allies,  perfectly  equipped  and 
well  disciplined.  In  the  ])resenee  of  such  a  ho-t,  the 
most  formidable,  it  may  hv  said,  that  the  world  ever 
behehl,  the  enemy,  far  inferior  in  numbers,  wi-cly 
adopted  the  plan  of  acting  on  the  defensive,  and  makin:^^ 
a  stand  only  at  favorable  po^jitinu«.  In  its  retreat,  the 
Russinn  army  laid  waste  all  the  country  through  which 
the  invaders  had  to  pass,  and  burnt  the  iowini  in  which 
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they  might  have  found  shelter.  Even  Moscow,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Hiissia,  which  the  Frencii  at  last 
reached  alter  the  xly  victories  of  Smolensk  and 
Moscowa,  was  nobly  sacnliued  to  save  tlie  empire;  during 
the  very  first  night  after  their  arrival,  the  city  was  si- 
multaneously tired  in  several  parts,  and  in  a  abort  timo 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Napoleon's  retreat. — Thua  deprived  of  winter  quar- 
ters and  of  necessary  provisions,  surrounded  by  an  exas- 
perated enemy  who  had  now  collected  his  lorces.  Napo- 
leon, after  in  vain  offering -peace  to  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander, commenced  a  retreat  on  the  nineteenth  of  October. 
He  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  faiuiae  began  to  rage 
among  his  wcaiied  troops;  the  Russian  army,  hovering 
around  them,  incessantly  harassed  and  obstructed  their 
march,  especially  at  the  crossing  of  rivers;  winter  set  in 
with  unusual  severity;  and*  the  mortality  from  these 
variotts  oauaes  beeama  so  dreadful,  that,  when  the  cam- 
paign closed  (on  the  thirteenth  of  December),  it  was 
loand  that  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ' 
men  had  perishedi  besides  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
made  prisoners. 

The  great  war  of  Liberation^  x8i3>i8i4.^Thns 
ended  the  memorable  Russian  expedition,  the  first  of 
Napoleon's  undertakings  in  which  he  was  completely 
defeated,  and  the  further  consequences  of  which  were  for 
him  of  the  most  disastrous  character.  Prussia  and 
Sweden  now  joined  the  Russians  against  the^  French 
emperor,  and  Austria  with  Ba?aria  soon  imitated  their 
example.  Bonaparte,  howerer,  was  not  yet  disposed  to 
abate  his  high  pretousions,  and  having,  bv  astonishing 
exertions,  recruited  his  army  to  about  two  liundred  and 
eighty  thousand  men,  be  fearlessly  encountered  liis  still 
more  numerous  foes  in  the  eventful  campaign  of  Saxony 
(a.d.  1813).  Such  was  even  now  the  display  of  Tiis  mili- 
tary abilities  and  the  cnnraize  of  his  troops,  tliat  he  routed 
the  allies  at  fiUtzen.  Bautzen,  ami  Dresden  with  great 
Bhiui^hter,  l)ut  without  imy  perniaiiunt  advantage.  Their 
nuni))ors  always  appeared  the  same,  or  rather  to  be  daily 
increasing. 

The  great  battle  of  Leipsic,  Oct.  i6,  i8,  19,  1813. 
— They  attacked  liini  again  un<ier  the  walls  of  Lojpsit; 
with  three  hundred  thousand  troops  and  nine  hundred 
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field  pieces,  while  he  cnu]<]  not  concentrate  at  that  point 
more  llian  one  hundred  and  seventy  thuu.-and  men  u  itli 
seven  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  "The  conflict  was  one 
of  the  most  awful  d  uring  that  tremendous  wui,  and  such 
as  language  cannot  describe.  For  three  days,  the  French 
maintained  their  position  with  undaunted  courage^  hav> 
ing,  it  is  said,  siiot  from  their  cannons  the  enormous 
number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  balls;  but,  on 
the  third  day,  abandoned  by  the  Saxons  their  allies,  and 
overpowered  by  numbers,  they  were  finally  compelled  to 
quit  the  field,  with  the  dreadful  loss  of  lortv  thousand 
men,  besides  a  vast  multitude  of  prisoners  taken  during 
the  pursuit.  Still,  the  vanquished  preserved  their  usniu 
courage,  which  thev  displayed  at  llanau,  by  defeating 
the  Bavarians  who  had  darea  to  intercept  their  retreat. 
A  free  passage  was  thus  opened  for  them  to  the  French 
frontier;  but  their  conquests  in  Germany  were  lost  for- 
ever. 

Passage  of  the  allies  across  the  Rhine.— Napoleon 
was  now  deserted  by  all  his  allies,  and  obliged  to  face 
alone  the  European  league  formed  against  him.  The 
beginning  of  the  year  1814  beheld  half  a  million  of  men, 
Austrians,  Russians,  Prussians,  etc.,  under  their  respec- 
tive sovereigns,  rush  from  all  directions  upon  the  French 
tfMTttory.  rhcy  had  previously  issued  a  manifesto  de(dar- 
ini;  their  intention  both  to  maintain  Franei'  in  all  her 
rights  as  a  nation,  and  to  crush  the  military  83*stem  of 
her  ambitious  ruler;  a  twofold  object  whieh  tlirir  pru- 
dence and  their  decisivo  measures  soon  cnai)led  them 
to  attain.  It  wjis  to  no  ellect  that  Jsapoleon,  by  new  ex- 
amples of  activity  and  courage,  defeated  the  allies 
at  nriennc,  Montereau,  Chani})aubert,  and  Muiit mirail. 
Having  made  a  better  arninirement  of  th(Mr  forces,  they 
at  length  moved  towards  I'aris,  and  arrived  near  that 
capital  before  the  French  emperor,  wiio  was  engaged  else- 
w  h^  re,  could  come  to  its  relief. 

Entrance  of  the  allies  into  Paris,  Mar.  31,  1814. 
— After  a  vigorous,  though  short  anil  hopeless  defence  of 
the  heights  of  Montnuirtre,  terms  of  capitulation  were 
signed;  and.  on  the  thirty-first  of  March,  the  allied  sov- 
ereigns, with  fifty  thousand  chosen  troops,  made  their 
solemn  entry  into  Paris,  amidst  the  gen^ri^l  a^i^,  contin- 
ued plaudits  of  the  inhabitants,  who  re.eeived  them  niv>rf 
35 
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as  deliverers  than  as  conquerors.  A  provisional  govern- 
ment wii-i  formed,  and  a  decree  passed  by  the  Senate,  do- 
chiring  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  imd  forfeited  the  throne. 
It  was  also  decided  that  the  Bonrbon  dynasty  should  be 
restored,  France,  being  allowed  by  the  generosity  of  the 
allies  not  only  to  retain  all  her  territory,  but  wus  <:^iveu 
more.  As  to  the  fallen  emperor,  the  island  of  FAh.i,  in 
the  Mediterruneiin,  was  allotted  him  with,  au  annual 
revenue  of  six  niillion^^  of  francs. 

Louis  XVIII.,  1811-1824. — The  allied  monarchssoon 
left  Paris,  whore  Louis  aVIIL,  the  brother  of  Louis  XVL, 
arrived  on  the  tliird  of  May,  1814,  to  take  the  thnnie. 
The  pope,  after  live  years  captivity,  had  returned  to 
Rome;  Bonaparte  had  also  departed  for  Elba ;  and 
Europe,  after  so  many  and  dreadiui  wars,  began  to  enjoy 
a  long  desired  and  much  needed  repose,  when  the  storm 
again  burst  upuii  it  with  renewed  fury.  The  niiexpected 
news  arrived,  that  the  dethroned  emperor  had  escaped 
from  his  island  ami  landed  on  the  shores  of  Provence 
with  an  escort  of  nine  hundred  men.  In  fact,  he  was 
already  on  his  way  to  Paris;  the  troops  joined  him  from 
all  quarters,  and,  on  the  twentieth  of  March,  1815,  be 
triumphantly  entered  the  capital,  which  Louis  XVIIL  had 
left  but  a  few  hours  before  for  the  northern  frontier. 

Napoleon*s  campaign—"  The  hundred  days/* 
Mar,  28  to  June  29,  1815.— The  intelligence  of  JNlapo- 
leon's  rotiun  ' quickly  reached  the  ears  of  tne  great  Euro- 
pean potentates,  then  aissembled  at  Vienna  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  upon  a  sure  Iwis  the  affairs  of  the  continent. 
Surprised,  but  not  dismayed,  they  declared  that  the 
ex-emperor  of  the  French,  by  breaking  the  last  treaty, 

had  j)laced  himself  without  the  pale  of  civil  and  social 
relations/'  and  pled^^ed  thoinsolve-  not  to  lay  down  their 
arms  until  he  should  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  ever 
agai n  disturbing  the  tran^uiluty  of  the  world.  Bonapane, 
on  his  side,  was  not  idle  in  making  adequate  prepanitions 
for  the  approaching  oonlliel.  Having  reorganized  his 
army,  he  rapidly  advanced  towards  the  Belgian  frontier, 
in  order  to  attack  the  Knglish  under  Wellington,  and  the 
Prussians  mifler  Hluoher,  nefore  thoy  could  bo  joined  by 
the  Austriaus  and  the  Kiissians.  His  first  operations 
were  sucuessful,  the  allies  being  obliged  to  make  a  retro- 
grade movement,  and  the  Prussians  iu  partiouiar  having 
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suffered  a  severe  check  in  the  battle  of  Li^ny.  He  now 
directed  his  main  efforts  against  the  English,  who  had 
occupied  a  strong  position  near  Waterloo;  and,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  June  of  the  same  year^  1815>  was  fought  the 
decisive  battle  on  which  the  peace  of  Europe  and  his 
own  fate  depended. 

Battle  of  Waterloo,  June  x8y  18x5.— The  two 
armies,  under  the  command  of  sneh  wonderful  men  as 
Napoleon  and  Wellington,  presented  the  most  imposing 
appearance:  they  were  nearly  equal  as  well  in  discipline, 
valor,  and  spirit,  as  in  numbers,  which  amounted  to  about 
seventy-tive  thousand  men  on  each  side.  How  dreadful 
must  have  been  the  conflict  between  troops  of  this  char- 
acter, every  one  may  easily  conceive.  It  commenced 
about  noon  with  a  tremendous  cannonade,  and  was  con- 
tinned  many  hours  with  almost  frantic  fury,  the  French 
infantry  and  cavalry  making  incessant  and  desperate 
charges,  which  were  all  met  with  dauntless  courage. 
Towards  seven  o'clock  in  the  ovrninjr.  Bonaparte  ordered 
auotlicr  and  stronger  attack  upon  the  l^ritish  line;  his 
celebrated  gnanl  re.>()liitely  advanced  in  double  Ci)Iumn, 
but  was  rciv^ive  l  with  such  a  galliuLr  fire  from  the  enemy's 
artillery  and  musketry  as  to  be  soon  compelled  to  give 
•wav.  and  had  now  to  receive  in  their  turn  a  fliaro-e  from 
the  English.  Just  at  this  decisive  moment,  tiie  i*russiaiis. 
having  by  a  skilful  march  deceived  Grouchy,  who  was 
opposed  to  them,  joined  their  allies,  and  opened  a  heavy 
cannonade  on  the  riofht  wing  and  rear  of  the  French.  It 
was  a  moment  of  irretrievable  confusion:  those  brave  col- 
umns of  Napoleon,  iust  before  so  formidable,  now  broken 
and  unable  to  rally,  at  last  fled  from  that  scene  of  car- 
nage where  they  left  twenty  thou.^and  slain,  and,  being 
closely  pursued  by  the  Prussians,  dispersed  in  every 
direction.  Truly  awful  was  the  loss  of  the  English  also 
in  this  ever  memorable  battle,  since  it  amounted  to  six 
hundred  officers,  eleven  generals,  and  fifteen  thousand 
men  killed  and  wounded.  Still,  the  victory  of  the  allies 
was  complete;  all  the  artillery  of  the  vanquished  army, 
consisting  of  three  hundred  guns,  fell  into  their  hands, 
and  the  power  of  Bonaparte  was  now  prostrated,  to  rise 
no  more. 

Second  capture  of  Paris,  Julv  7,  i8x5.-^Wellm&* 
ton,  not  being  opposed  in  his  march,  soon  appeared  with 
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his  rictorions  troops  in  sight  of  Paris.  That  capital  was 
again  entered  and  occupied  for  a  time  hy  the  confeder- 
ates; while  the  remnant  of  the  imperial  army  was  ohliged 
to  retreat  beyond  the  river  Loire.  The  Bourbons  once 
more  recovered  their  throne;  but  France  was  not  so 
advanti^eously  treated  by  the  allied  monarchs  as  she  had 
been  at  the  time  of  the  first  invasion:  besides  a  varietv  of 
severe  and  humiliating  conditions  to  which  she  hac!  to 
submit,  she  was  oblig^  to  pay  about  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  francs  as  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war. 

Napoleon  transported  to  St.  Helena.-^In  the 
meantime,  Bonaparte^  who  had  already  left  Paris^  with- 
drew to  Eochefort,  a  seaport  oti  the  western  coast  of 
France^  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  effect  his  passage  to 
America.  That  port  was,  however,  too  closely  olockaded 
by  English  cruisers,  to  permit  any  escape;  the  emperor, 
therefore  resolved  at  length  to  throw  himself  on  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  government,  and  went  on  board 
their  ship  of  the  iiUi-.  t]u»  Bellerophon,  stationed  at  a 
short  distanno  from  the  shore.  It  was  immediately  dcter- 
niiiM  (1  to  send  him  to  St.  Helena,  a  remote  island  in  tho 
muitile  of  the  Atlantic,  as  a  ])lace  where  he  could  be  kept 
in  perfect  security,  witiiout  too  much  coutineraent  or 
restraint.  Here,  in  the  society  of  a  few  devoted  friends 
who  had  chnsen  to  accompany  him  to  the  place  of  his 
exile,  he  lived  about  six  years,  spending  much  time  and 
labor  in  dictating  memoirs  of  his  own  life.  The  assist- 
ance of  a  priest  and  the  consolations  of  religion,  for  which 
he  had  earnestly  begged,  consoled  his  last  moments;  and 
the  fifth  of  May,  ISvJl.  closed  the  earthly  career  of  that 
extraordliiaiy  man  before  whom  Europe  had  so  long  trem- 
bled, and  who,  notwithstanding  the  sad  reverses  which 
clouded  the  evening  of  his  life,  is  jnstly  considered  the 
most  powerful  genius  and  the  greatest  captain  of  the  age. 

I^CCOXD  AHIERICAIV  WAR.-A.  D.  1§1SI-1§15. 

War  declared  ag^ainst  England.— England  was 
still  engaged  in  her  perilous  and  gigantic  struggle  against 
the  emperot  of  the  French,  when,  by  a  series  of  violations 
of  the  rights  of  maritime  commerce*  she  again  provoked 
the  hostility  of  the  Americans.   This  may  be  called  » 
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olitictil  fault  so  mncli  the  ^i^roater,  a.^  the  United  States 
ad,  during  the  recent  years,  rapidly  increased  in  popula- 
tion, wealth,  and  power,  both  through  the  industry  of 
their  inhabitants,  the  tide  of  iromigration,  and  the  admis- 
sion of  many  new  states,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  etc., 
to  their  confederaoj.  New  causes  of  provocation  occur- 
ring between  the  ships  of  the  two  nations^  and  the  major- 
ity of  the  American  people  desirin)^  war  for  the  redress  of 
their  grievancesy  Congress  onenly  declared  it  on  the 
eighteenth  of  June  (a.,  d.  18  12}. 

Unsuccessful  inTasions  of  Canada— final  success 
of  the  American  arms. — Us  commencement  was  very 
unfavorable  to  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  as  all 
attempts  then  made  at  the  northern  frontier  to  invade 
Can  ula  were  not  only  fruitless,  but  also  attended  with 
considerable  loss  of  msn  and  ammunition*  Hoirovor,  the 
spirit  of  the  people  was  not  subdued,  nor  the  army  dis- 
heartened,  anl  b  fore  t'lo  close  of  the  year  1813,  they 
bsgan  to  reap  th3  fruit  of  their  pdrseverance  by  captur- 
ing, un  ler  the  direction  of  Commodore  Perry,  the  whole 
British  fleet  on  lake  Erie,  and  gaining,  nnier  General 
II  irrison,  the  victory  of  the  Thamas,  by  which  were  re- 
covered the  posts  previously  surreniered  to  th3  enemy. 
Anothor  victory  on  land  tioir  the  citanct  of  Niagara, 
a-id  tho  destruction  of  another  British  flotilla  on  falco 
Cii  unplain,  f^avo  the  Am  n-ii^ans  a  decided  s'.Tp^rioriiy  in 
thi>  r  •  '■'on,  at  Ica^t  with  regard  to  the  defeuoa  aui  pro- 
tection i)f  their  0.VI1  territory. 

Battle  of  North  Point,  Sept.  Il,  1814. — Their  sea- 
fii^liti  were  also  g3n3rally  suojessfuU  so  much  so,  that 
almost  every  week  brought  tlie  tidin??^  of  some  brilliant 
cipturo  made,  or  somj  s[)len  lid  exploit  achieved  by  the 
spirit  and  intrepidity  of  American  seamen;  but  success 
upon  the  land  was  more  eqnallv  (lividcd.  Five  or  six 
thousand  troops  under  General  Ross,  having  reached  the 
vicinity  of  Washington,  runted  tlie  American  force, 
amounting  to  s.'vcn  or  eight  thousand  men,  inchuiing 
militia.  The  city  was  abandojiud  by  the  president  an(l 
the  heads  of  departments,  and  soon  after  entered  by  the 
conquerors,  who  did  nut,  however,  occupy  it  more  than 
one  day.  Elated  with  success,  they  resolved  to  undertake 
also  the  capture  of  Baltimore,  intending  to  make  this 
important  place  their  winter  quarters.   Their  landing  at 
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North  Point,  on  tlio  eleventh  of  Septeniljer,  1814.  met 
"with  little  or  no  opposition;  bnt  their  general  Hoi?8  being 
killed,  on  the  twelfth,  in  his  advance  towards  the  city, 
ami  all  the  attacks  made  hy  his  vessel?  and  troops  on  Fort 
Mc Henry  being  bravely  repulsed,  they  were  compelled  to 
abandon  the  enterprise. 

Defeat  of  the  English  at  New  Orleans.— The 
Enp:lish  directed  now  their  main  efforts  nj^^ainst  the 
Southern  States.  New  Orleans  being  their  principal 
object,  a  powerful  fleet  was  fitted  out  for  an  attack  on 
this  opulent  city.  Fortunately,  an  able  and  experienced 
commander,  one  already  distinguished  for  his  campaigns 
in  other  part^  of  the  L  nion,  General  Juckson,  was  there 
to  oppose  the  enemy.  Besides  his  regnlar  troops  and  the 
militia  of  the  neighboring  States,  he  required  every 
citizen  who  could  bear  arms,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
military  operations  on  which  the  safety  of  all  depended. 
The  fortifications  were  strengthened;  an  extensive  line  of 
works  was  erected  four  miles  below  the  town,  well  fur* 
nished  with  artillery;  and,  the  better  to  protect  his 
troops  from  the  fire  of  the  assailants,  Jackson  conceived 
the  happy  idea  of  covering  the  intrenchments  with  a 

treat  number  of  cotton  bales.  In  this  favorable  position, 
e  resolutely  defied  every  attack  of  the  enemy. 
In  the  latter  part  of  Ueccinbcr.  of  the  year  1814,  the 
English,  under  the  cover  of  their  batteries,  made  several 
attempts  to  carry  by  storm  the  fortifications  before  them; 
but  they  were  invariably  repulsed  by  the  superior  fire  of 
the  American  artillery.  Tne  final  attack  on  tlie  main 
works,  was  reserved  for  the  eighth  of  January  following. 
It  lasted  about  one  hour  aTul  a  half,  during  which  the 
valor  of  the  assailants  only  served  to  expose  them  witliout 
nderpiate  <lefenee  to  the  incessant  and  desti  lutive  tire 
from  the  artillery  and  nniskctry  of  the  besie<:ed:  while 
the  breast-works  of  eotiun-bales,  wlsitdi  no  ball  could  y^vn- 
etraLe,  alTorded  tlieui  complete  proteetion.  The  15riti:>li 
were  obliged  to  retire  from  the  .-anguinary  conllict  with 
the  loss  of  two  thousand  six  hundn  d  men.  wounded,  cap- 
tured, or  slain,  including  their  general  Packenhani  and 
their  chief  ollicers:  while  the  victorious  Americans  had 
not  lost,  in  this  decisive  action,  mure  than  six  killed  and 
seven  wounded. 

The  news  of  this  important  victory  tilled  the  whole 
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country  with  exultation,  and  was  tlio  closing  event  of  tlie 
second  American  war.  Shortly  after,  ini clligcjice  was 
received  fruni  Kurope  of  tlic  peace  concluded  by  the 
American  and  English  conimissioncrs  assembled  at  Ghent 
for  that  purpose.  The  treaty,  already  signed  by  the 
court  of  En<>iand,  was  ratified  by  ihe  President  and 
Senate  of  the  United  States  ia  February  (a.D.  1815);  and 
thus,  in  the  sanic  year,  with  the  interval  of  a  few  months, 
]>eace  was  re-established  in  Aiuerica  by  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  and  in  Europe  by  tiie  second  fall  of  Bunaparte. 

Vli;%V   OF    THF:    ClVitA£,iuD    %VOai^l>  AFT£K 
THE  COAiiiREai^  OF  VICIVi^A,  i»Ad. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  acts  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
established  the  basis  on  which  the  more  recent  orents  up 
to  1884  hatre  to  be  explained  and  understood,  so  that  it 
83enis  not  snperflnous  to  summarize  briefly  what  wa^  done 
by  this  aagast  a^iembly  of  monarchs  and  prime-miuis- 
ters. 

1.  The  Attslrian  and  Prussian  monarchies  were 
restored.  The  former,  Austria,  received  besides  the 
Lombards— Venetian  Kingdom  (conferred  upon  her  by 

the  treaty  of  Oampo  Foruno)  the  Illyrian  provinces,  viz., 
lUvria  and  Dalmatia,  Salzburg  and  G.diaa  (part  of  the 
ol(f  Kin2^(l  )m  of  E'oland),  while  the  hitter,  Prussia, 
received  part  of  the  Gr.m  1-1  )  ichy  of  Warsaw,  part  of 
Poniorania  with  Riigcn  and  its  ohi  poss^-fjion^^  in  We<t- 
I)halia.  also  part  of  Saxony  liii  compensation  for  what  it 
ceded  to  Bavaria. 

2.  The  King vio  n  of  tho  NHherlmi^J!^  was  formed  l>y 
nniti?i'T  the  repnhlie  of  Hoihmd  with  Austrian  Belgium 
under  tlie  fo -mor  hereditary  i*rinco,      King  William  I. 

3.  Tile  (irrni  ui  (Junfeflcrnrt/  wai  created  by  the  accept- 
anr-e  of  the  * '  Bundesakte '*  on  June  10,  1815,  consisting 
ui  34  monarchical  states,  and  the  four  free  cities  with 
the  scat  of  the  "  Bundesrath    at  Frankfort-on-the-Muiii. 

4.  Uussia'received  the  e^rcater  part  of  tho  Grand- Duchy 
of  Warsaw  as  Kingdom  nf  Pohmd. 

5.  Enghuid  retained  Malta,  lleliijohind  and  the  Protce- 
t  >rato  over  the  seven  Ionian  islands,  which  latter  were 
ceded  to  Greece  by  the  treaties  of  1863  and  1864. 

6.  Sweden  retained  Norway. 
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7.  The  nineteen  Cantons  of  Switzerland  were  increased 

to  twenty-two. 

8.  The  old  dynasties  were  restored  in  Spain,  Sardinia, 
Tusciiny,  Modenu,  and  the  Pupal  Stat<'«. 

'I'he  hniding  powers  app«.'iired  generally  desirous  of 
enjoyiiiL:  in  repose  tlie  laurels  which  tlioir  respective 
connti'K'S  h:id  won  in  the  field,  and  to  contend  for  the 
paini  of  national  prt'-cniinence  only  by  the  arts  of  peace- 
I'ul  and  pro.'^perouH  iudu.-try. 

To  (J real  Britain,  above  all,  belonged  the  honor  of 
arresiing  the  course  of  the  Freneh  revolutionary  armies 
and  of  Napoleon's  ambitious  oareer.  Notwithstanding 
the  heavy  taxes  laid  on  her  citizens,  and  the  prodiirious 
amo!!nt  of  her  national  debt,  increased  already  to  about 
four  oillions  of  dollars,  she  seemed  to  have  attained  the 
height  of  ])ower  and  i)oliti('al  influence,  chielly  by  the 
superiority  of  her  naval  force.  In  1827,  the  world  beheld 
her  successfully  protecting  the  in(le|)endenee  of  (ireece 
against  the  Turks,  and  afterwards  the  Turks  themselves 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  new  Egyptian  dynasty; 
defending  her  immense  possessions  in  the  East  and  West; 
ehastisi ng  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean;  attacking 
the  Chinese,  and  compelling  them  to  conclude  a  disad- 
vantageous peace,  etc.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of 
her  civil  acts,  was  the  act  of  emancipation  from  civil  dis- 
abilities and  persecuting  laws,  granted  to  her  Catholic 
subjects  in  1829,  an  example  of  moderation  and  justice, 
too  long  withheld  and  yet  highly  worthy  of  imitation, 
but  which,  it  seems,  was  little  valued  and  still  less  fol- 
lowed by  the  King  of  Prussia,  Frederic  William  IlL, 
and  especially  by  the  Russian  autocrat  Nicholas. 

liiko  (xreat  Britain,  France  continued,  after  so  many 
disturbaTiees  and  storms,  to  occupy  tliat  high  national 
rank  which  her  advantageous  position.  Iirr  vast  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  resources,  and  the  lofty  spirit  of  her 
people  entitled  her  to  hold  among  the  Euro]>ean  powers. 
Neither  the  clashing  of  parties,  nor  the  substitution  of 
the  Orleans  in  the  place  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  pre- 
vented her  from  enhaindng  her  military  glory.  Not  only 
did  she  fully  share  with  England  ;ni<1  T\ii^?ia  in  the  vic- 
tory trained  at  Navarino  over  the  Turks;  but  the  success- 
ful expetlit  ion  of  Spain  nnchT  Louis  XVIIl.,  the  still 
more  brilliant  conquest  of  Algiers  under  Charles  X.,  the 
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siege  of  Antwerp  and  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz  under 
Lonis  Philippe,  again  showea  to  tlic  world,  what,  even 
after  the  disasters  of  Napoleon's  last  eanipaigns,  could  be 
effected  by  French  valor,  skill,  and  discipline.  Notwith- 
stajuling  a  tliousand  ditticultics,  Louis  I*lnlij)pe  held  the 
reiirns  of  government  with  such  firmness  and  prudence  as 
to  attract  the  a<lrninaioii  even  of  his  eiicniios.  Yet,  all 
his  talents  and  skill  were  n(»t.  able  to  recoiu'ile  llie  differ- 
ent political  parties  into  whieh  tiie  French  peoj)le  we  re 
divided,  nor  save  his  own  government  from  a  strong 
opposition  that  threatened  a  new  revolution  in  l-'rauce. 

Austria.  Kn.<>ia,  and  Prussia,  which  had  sutlercd  most 
from  the  wai*s  of  Bonaparte,  not  only  repaired  their 
losses,  but  even  acquired  in  the  final  settlement  of  their 
claims,  a  greater  extent  of  territory.  Among  the  chief 
European  States,  Spain  was  the  most  unfortunate.  In 
consequence  of  the  impolitic  measures  of  King  Ferdiiumd 
VII.,  and  a  variety  of  other  causes,  revolutions  and  civil 
wars  continued  almost  without  interruption,  up  to  the 
downfall  of  the  tyrannical  regent  Esparlem  (1S4.>),  to 
desolate  that  noble  country,  the  land  of  eliivahy  and 
heroism,  formerly  so  greatly  celebrated  for  her  national 
and  political  strength,  and  so  long  placed  .at  the  head  of 
European  civilization.  Nor  was  tnis  the  only  misfortune 
that  befel  the  Spaniards.  All  their  colonies  in  the  New 
World,  except  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico^  snccessiTelv  tlirew 
off  their  allegiance  to  the  mother  country,  and  estab- 
lished independent  gOTemments,  viz.:  Buenos  Ayres,  in 
1816;  Chili,  1818;  Peru  and  Bolivia,  1821--1824;  Colum- 
bia, towards  1820,  divided  into  three  separate  States  in 
183«*  Guatemala  and  Mexico,  1820-1824.  AU  these 
became  so  many  Confederacies  or  Kepublics,  from  which 
others  have  sprung  up  since;  but  none  of  them  reached  a 
flourishing  and  powerful  position  approaching  in  the 
least  to  that  of  the  United  North  American  States. 

Here,  notwithstanding  occasional  embarrassment  in  the 
finances,  the  country  had  constantly  advanced  in  popula- 
tion and  importance.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
owing  to  the  incessant  influx  of  emigrants  from  Europe, 
Lad  become,  by  1844,  five  times  greater  than  it  was  sixty 
years  before,  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  independence. 
Thirteen  nesv  States  had  been  ndrlod  to  the  thirteen 
which  first  composed  the  Uuion^  while  their  neighbors. 
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the  Texans,  had  jn»t  applied  to  be  also  received  into  the 
Oonfederaey.  Besides,  the  prosperous  coiidltiou  of  agri- 
ctilture  and  manufactures;  the  steady  derelopment  of 
foreign  commcroe  and  inland  trade,  tog^ether  with  the 
extent  and  resources  of  the  land,  the  wisdom  hitherto 
displayed  by  its  chief  rulers,  and  the  active,  indnstrions 
and  enterprising  spirit  of  tlic  people,  Icrt.  even  at  that 
epoch,  but  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  United  States 
were  destined  to  possess  a  considerable  share  of  influence 
in  the  future  destinies  of  the  civilized  world, 

AIVNEXATIOM  OF  TEXAS^-HIEXICABT  WAR  AKO 
iT§  €ONSEIti;El«€E§.— A.D.  194ft~lM8. 

The  proposed  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States  had,  for  several  years,  met  with  little  cneourage- 
meut  from  the  cabinet  at  Washington.  The  scheme, 
however,  began  to  be  actively  advocated  during  the 
latter  part  of  Mr.  Tyler's  presidency;  yet,  on  account  of 
new  ditticulties,  it  was  not  carried  into  effect  till  1845, 
tho  first  year  of  President  Polk's  administnition.  Dur- 
ing  tiie  course  of  that  year,  the  terms  of  annexation  were 
settletl  hy  l^oih  pjirtic?,  and  Texis  was  dpflnred  a  Siatf  of 
the  AmcriciUi  union.  In  viitue  of  this  agreement,  tho 
Texans  immediately  re({uested  Mr.  Polk  to  occupy  the 
principal  towns  and  forts  of  their  couulry,  and  to  send 
an  army  for  it.«  di^fcnce. 

This  momen terns  transaction,  irrevocably  depriving 
tho  Moxicans  of  a  vast  territorv,  was  not  concluded  with- 
out  l(»ud  protests  on  their  part;  they  Tuitnrnlly  coni- 
pUiinod  of  it,  throu<:h  tlieir  miiiisters  and  amha^^adois, 
as  an  infrine^cment  of  their  rif^hts.  They  a|:pealed  to  the 
treaty  of  friendship  existing  between  the  two  nations, 
and  openly  den<>imer<I  the  annexatiuu  of  Texas,  and  its 
occn})aLion  hy  an  Amei  iean  force  as  a  violation  of  that 
treaty.  So  strong,  indeed,  was  this  feeling  among  them, 
tliat  tlieir  government,  under  President  llerrera,  having 
sliown  a  disposition  to  settle  their  dillercnccs  with  the 
American  government  in  a  peaceful  manner,  was  sud- 
denly overtlirown,  to  make  room  for  the  presidency  of 
General  Paredes.  Troops  were  assembled  and  stationed 
on  the  frontier,  to  the  number  of  nbont  eight  thousand* 
under  the  command  of  General  Arista. 
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The  Americans  had  taken  similar  action  and  their 
troops  had  already  advanced  to  occu])y  the  disputed  terri- 
tory. The  first  action  that  took  place  between  the 
hostile  parties,  was  an  encounter,  in  which  the  Americans 
lost  sixty-three  dragoons,  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners. 
A  few  days  later,  a  body  of  Texans  was  surprised  in  their 
oaQiPf  and  several  were  slain  or  n  ounded.  These  begin- 
nings seemed  very  inuuspicious  for  the  American  cause; 
but  things  wore  a  quite  different  aspect  when  General 
Taylor,  being  appointed  commander-in-chief  lor  that  dis- 
tant theatre  of  tiie  war,  appeared  in  person  on  the  field, 
and  was  enabled  to  fight  regular  battles. 

Battle  of  Palo  Alto. — This  able  leader  having,  after 
his  arrival  in  the  Texan  territorv,  been  stationed  succes- 
sively  in  various  places,  finally  toolc  up  his  position  near 
the  Kio  Grande  (also  called  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte),  within 
cannoii-sliot  of  t)ie  city  of  VrMtamorn)-?.  He  had  not  liow- 
ever  completed  his  iut  renchrut'ut^,  when  he  was  informed 
that  E^oint  Isabel,  wiiere  lie  had  left  a  hiri;(;  supply  of 
provisions  and  ammunition,  wa<  <r'ri()n>lv'  tlueiJened  by 
the  Mexicans.  With  the  main  p.irt  of  his  army,  he 
quickly  retraced  his  steps  towards  that  important  point, 
to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  tlio  hands  of  the  cneniv. 
Jlaviiig  attained  his  object,  and  garrisoneil  the  place  with 
fresh  troop>.  he  again  set  out  for  Matamoro^?,  nnd,  on  the 
Bjcond  day  of  his  march  of  May.  1S4»;),  discovered 
near  Palo  Alto  the  Mexican  forces  drawn  un  in  battle 
array,  and  waiting  for  his  af)procach.  Althongn  his  force 
did  not  exceed  two  thousand  three  hundred  men,  while 
that  of  the  Mexicans  amounted,  it  is  believed,  to  nearly 
S3ven  thousand,  he  did  not  decline  the  combat.  On  the 
side  of  the  Americans,  it  was  carried  on  chiefly  by  artil- 
lery, and  such  was  the  snperiority  of  their  tire  that,  after 
an  action  of  about  five  hours,  the  enemy's  columns  were 
thrown  into  disorder  and  driven  back  from  their  posi- 
tion.* General  Arista  retreated  during  the  night,  and 
occupied  a  new  and  favorabie  position  at  Resaca  de  la 
Palma,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Palo  Alto.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  as  the  two  hostile  armies  met  again,  another 
engagement  immediately  ensued. 

The  Mexican  artillery  commenced  the  action,  and 


♦  Ril.on  of  General  Tuylor,  dated  May  9, 1846. 
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inllicted  severe  loss  on  llio  American  linof.  It  became 
necessary  to  disloiige  the  enuniy  from  ihv  ground  which 
tliey  occui)ie(l:  this  whs  done  by  a  siicoession  of  skilful 
movements  and  vigorous  charges.  Their  artillery  was 
silenced;  La  Vega,  one  of  their  best  generals,  was  nuide 
j)ritioner;  and  their  ranks  now  broken  on  all  sides,  were  no 
lunger  able  to  bear  the  well-directed  fire  continually 
poured  upon  them  by  the  American  mnsketry  niul  artil- 
lery. They  lied  from  the  field  precipitately,  and  being 
warmly  juirsued,  continued  their  flight  till  they  placed 
the  Uio  (irande  between  l4i  em  selves  And  their  ]Mirsuers. 
No  cowardice,  however,  no  feebleness  should  l)e  in)pnted 
to  them.  They  had  bi-haved  and  fought  well,  and  they 
were  defeated  only  because,  in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  mere  courage  must  yield  to  at  least  eqnal  valor 
aided  by  superior  bodily  strength,  military  skill,  science 
and  disc  inline. 

''In  these  cngagentents,^  says  a  well-informed  his- 
torian, **  the  commander  of  the  Amencan  forces,  General 
Zachary  Taylor,  displayed  the  utmost  coolness  and  brar- 
ery — exposing  himself  in  the  most  dangerous  positions, 
and  encouraging  his  troops  by  his  heroic  example.  After 
the  battles  were  ended,  his  attention  to  the  wounded  and 
the  dying,  whether  friend  or  foe,  eTinced  that  sympathy 
for  suffering  humanity,  which  is  ever  inseparable  from 
true  courage/'^  To  this  merited  praise,  we  must  add 
that  General  Taylor,  in  his  reports  of  the  campaign, 
evinced  not  less  modesty  in  speaking  of  himself,  than 
sincerity  in  extolling  the  bravery  of  his  officers  and  sol- 
.  dierF. 

During  those  operations  of  the  main  body  of  tlie  army, 
a  detachment  previously  left  for  the  defence  of  the  field* 
work  opposite  to  Matamoros,  equally  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  gallant  behavior.  They  lost,  it  is  true, 
their  intrepid  commander.  Major  Brown;  yet  they  suc- 
cessfully sustained  a  severe  cannonade  and  bombardment 
which  continued  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  hours,  till 
at  length  the  fort  was  relieved,  and  the  siege  raised,  by 
the  arrival  of  Taylor's  army  immediately  after  the  victo- 
ries of  Palo  Alto  Mnd  nf'-:ir'a  de  la  Palnia. 

Capture  of  Monterey. — So  much  success  obtained 


•  UKOM&eUd,  Mexican  War,  cb.  U.  pp.  38,  aO. 
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mrithin  so  short  a  time  inspired  the  Americans  not  only 
with  great  joy  and  confidence,  but  also  with  a  violent 
thirst  for  new  conquests,  ^'o  longer  satisfied  with  the 
poss388ion  of  Texas,  they  now  prep&red  to  penetrate  into 
the  lu'  irt  of  the  Mexican  territorj[,  particularly  as  valu- 
able reinforccmcjits  had  been  received,  and  the  effective 
troops,  independently  of  <,^urrisons  left  in  some  places, 
amounted  to  nearly  seyeii  thousand  men,  full  of  hope  and 
courage.  They  advanced  in  three  divisions  towards  the 
south,  and  on  the  19th  of  September,  they  arrived  in 
sight  of  Monterey  (the  capital^f  New  Leoii,  havin^^  met 
during  their  marcii  no  resistance  except  from  skirnutihing 
parties  of  Mexican  cava! r v. 

Monterey  is  dosoribod  by  hi.storians  as  an  important 
pla(K%  w^'ll  fnrtitied  both  by  nature  and  art.  The  garri- 
son, uinlor  the  eoinrniud  of  Pedro  Ampudia,  consisted,  it 
is  said,  of  about  seven  thoiisaud  regular  troops,  and 
two  or  three  thousand  irregulars,  being  consequently 
more  nnm'M-ons  thau  the  whole  hesiegiu^  army.  Xot- 
withstau<l I ng  t!ie>e  strong  defences,  General  Taylor 
thoughl  it  possible  to  carry  the  city  by  storm,  by  artil- 
lery and  the  bayonet.    1 1  is  hopes  were  realized. 

The  attack  began  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  was 
renewed  (luring  three  successive  days.  The  be^jiogers 
were  occasionally  repulsed  at  some  points;  hut  several 
divisions  gained  ground,  till  at  length,  they  succeiMled  in 
carrying  the  outer  posts  and  fortifications,  and  in 
occupying  several  parts  of  tlie  city. 

As  the  Mexicans,  however,  had  ofTered  a  brave  resist- 
ance, and  their  artillery  in  particular  had  inflicted  great 
loss  on  the  Americans,  the  final  success  of  the  latter  was 
not  obtained  without  considerable  loss.  The  attack  on 
the  citadel,  if  attempted,  threatened  to  cost  them  the 


added  to  other  cogent  reasons,  induced  the  commander- 
in-chief  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  proposals  made,  on 
the  24th  of  September,  by  General  Ampudia.  This 
officer  offered  to  surrender  the  city  and  the  citadel,  on 
favorable  and  honorable  terms.  They  were  granted,  and 
the  Mexican  troops  withdrew  from  the  place  with  all  the 
honors  of  war.  1 
The  surrender  of  Monterey  opened  a  large  field  to  tSe 
enterprising  spirit  of  the  Americans;  during  the  ne'it 


This  consideration. 
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three  inoiitlis  tliev  piilxlueJ  a  vast  extent  of  conntrv,  and 
occupied  tlie  importaui  places  of  8aliillo,  Tanipico,  and 
Victoria.  Nor  was  the  work  of  conquest  carried  on 
merely  in  this  portion  of  the  Mexican  republic.  Other 
exneditions  had,  in  the  interim,  been  set  on  foot  by  the 
caoinet  at  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  from 
the  central  goTemment  of  Mexico  its  northern  and  north- 
vestern  provinces.  These  expeditions  were  placed  under 
the  command  of  General  Wool,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  of  General  Kearny,  assisted  by  the  intrepid 
Colonel  Doniphan.  They  did  not,  at  the  time,  gain  any 
material  advantage,  yet  they  also  contributed  to  shov  the 
power  of  American  energy  and  valor,  and  subdued  a  very 
considerable,  though  almost  uninhabited,  territory. 
Success  of  the  American  arms  on  the  Pacific 

coast. — About  the  same  time,  or  even  before  the  events 
lust  related,  similar  events  took  place  in  California. 

These  were  accomplished  tin (hl]i  ( Viplain  Fremont, 
an  officer  equally  distincuished  for  bold  enterprise  and 
scientific  attainments.  With  loss  than  two  hundred  rifle* 
men,  he  defeated  and  drove  before  him  ail  the  Mexicans 
on  his  way,  and  reinforced  by  Commodore  Stockton, 
entered  the  Californian  capital  in  the  month  of  August, 
184(1.  Thus  was  completed  in  a  short  campaign,  and 
almost  without  )>VHwlv]t,Ml,  tho  <'r>!V|iif'st  of  C:ilifornia. 

Battle  of  Buena  Vista,  Feb'y,  1847.— However 
surprising  thc?o  exploits,  still  greater  and  more  impor- 
tant were  performed  by  (Jenoral  Taylor.  He  was  now  far 
advanced  in  his  march  jicr«»<>  ^fexiro.  when  he  received 
infonnution  of  the  apprua  ■])  *  [  a  ho.sLile  force,  aniouiit- 
iuLT  to  at  least  twenty  tiioiisami  men.  'I'o  tliis  great 
number  the  American  general  could  hardly  oj)pose  live 
thousand  soldiers,  as  his  army  had  been  reduced  by  send- 
ing a  very  counidorable  portion  of  his  forces  to  hght 
under  General  Scott,  but,  as  compensation  for  this  great 
disparity,  he  possessed  brave  and  skilful  ollicerR,  excellent 
artillery,  and  a  strong  position,  selected  by  luaisclf,  on 
the  heights  of  Buena  Vista. 

The  two  armies  were  in  sight  of  each  oihtr  on  the 
22d  of  February,  1847.  The  celebrated  leader,  8auia 
Anna,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Mexican  forces,  was  so 
.confident  of  victory,  that,  before  tsommencing  the  attack, 
he  sent  a  message  to  General  Taylor,  snmmoning  him  to 
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surrender  nnconditionally.  Of  course  no  satisfactory 
answer  was  returned,  and  tbe  eoniiiot  began  on  the  same 
day,  too  late  however  in  the  evening  for  any  material 
resalt;  the  decisive  action  was  reserved  for  the  following 
day,  the  23d^  a  day  forever  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
American  warfare. 

The  battle  lasted  from  seven  in  the  morning  to  six  in 
the  eveninor,  which  alone  shows  how  warmly  it  was  con- 
tested. Twice  during  the  day,  the  Mexicans,  by  their 
superior  numbers,  their  bravery,  and  the  generalship 
of. their  commander-in-chief,  obtained*  a  considerable, 
although  only  partial  unci  transient  advantage.  March- 
ing on  to  the  attack  with  determined  vigor,  they  out- 
flanked the  left  and  going  to  the  rear  of  their  opponents, 
forced  some  regiments  to  fall  back  with  great  loss  and  in 
disorder,  and,  occupyinj^  their  position,  placed  the  whole 
American  army  in  imminent  peril.  But  the  heroic  calm- 
neis  of  General  Taylor,  the  wisdom  of  his  orders,  their 
prompt  execution,  the  steady  tire  of  his  artillery,  which 
produced  dreadful  havoc  among  the  donse  masses  of 
the  assailants,  and  the  stern  intrepidity  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  his  troops,  jit  length  won  the  day,  and  left  him  in 
possession  of  the  liflil.* 

The  M(^\i('aiis,  tlnis  foiled  in  t]ieir  attempt  to  carry 
the  Ameri<'an  position,  retreated  during  the  night,  hav- 
ing lost  even  according  to  Santa  Anna's  aceoum,  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded,  while  the 
remainder,  exposed  to  painful  privations  and  given  up 
to  despondency  seattered  themselves  in  different  direc- 
tions, eitlier  following  their  oflieers,  or  akogellier  aban- 
doning their  standards.  Hence  the  issue  of  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista  was  of  immense  advantage  to  the  Americans; 
it  left  them  absolute  masters  of  the  field,  secured  for 


■  TIh*  Mexican  jreneral.  in  liis  report  of  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista, 
rei>eateiily  iutimates  that  victory  had  been  an  bis  side ;  but  tbeiMj  expreti- 
sions  canuot  be  undenitood  to  mean  any  thtnir  elm  than  the  momentary 
successeR  which  lu' oUtahi''  !  nt  (lifT.'i(  iit  ).:irl>  of  the  day.  From  his  uwn 
aceount,  the  ultimate  renult  was  cei'tainly  against  liini.  independently 
of  the  disappointin  -nt  and  discontent  which  characterize  his  letter,  and 
bespeak  the  vanquished  rather  than  the  victorious  jjeneral,  Santa  Anna 
candidly  admits,  Ist,  that  he  could  not.  as  he  inten<!ed.  drive  tlx^  Anieri- 
paas  from  their  last  intrenchment,  und^  2d,  that  no  later  tiiau  the 
enaliiog  ui»;ht,  he  wni  compelled  by  clrcumiitauces  to  withdraw  from  the 
of  battl  .  DoM  not  th's  rr^ipuDt  to  at>  implicit  acknawledg^ment  of 
f4i)u#f  uu     ^aH,  Mid  lUtii^au  tmc&a  to  the  Americans? 
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them  the  frontier  of  llu  \iio  Cniuuiv,  and  wliile  it  crow  lu  .1 
tlieir  cxpluils  on  thai  .side,  spread  terror  auJ  dismay 
through  the  Mexican  nation. 

The  wur  was  now  mainly  by  orders  from  the  Ani<  an 
government,  to  be  carried  on  in  auother  part  of  the  coun- 
try. About  this  time,  (ieneral  8cott,  who  had  hitherto 
been  actively  engaged  in  making  tlie  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  troo])8,  arrived  from  Washington  to  take  in 
person  a  still  more  active  share  in  the  war.  He  was  not 
to  change  (ieneral  Taylor's  plan  of  operations;  but  he 
had  been  appointed  to  act  as  commander-in-chief,  and  to 
have  the  direction  of  the  main  expedition  against  Mexico. 

Capitulation  of  Vera  Cruz.— General  Scott  reached 
by  sea  tlie  frontiers  of  the  Mexican  republic.  Having 
collected  twelve  thousand  men,  and  being  provided  with 
everything  necessary  for  a  siege,  he  landed  them  without 
any  loss,  at  a  short  distance  from  Vera  Cruz.  The  bom- 
bardment of  this  city  began  on  the  2:?d  of  March,  1847, 
and  was  continued  for  four  days  in  succession,  with  awful 
activity  and  terrible  efTer  t.  All  tliat  time,  the  defence 
of  the  Mexicans  was  spirited  and  obstinate;  but  after  the 
20th,  at  the  siplit  of  the  immense  havoc  that  had  been 
already  produced,  tliey  at  length,  in  order  to  avoid  entire 
destructioi!,  ri solved  to  surrender.  Two  days  later,  the 
articles  of  capitulation  were  signed.  Full  protection  was 
secured  to  the  inhabitants;  the  honors  of  war  were  granted 
to  the  garrison;  the  Mexican  troops,  upon  these  terms, 
evacuated  the  place,  and  the  Amencan  flag  waved  over 
the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  and  its  renowned  fortress,  the  Cas- 
tle of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa. 

As  soon  as  tlie  necessary  preparation  could  be  made, 
the  victorious  arniv  advanced  into  the  Mexican  territorv, 
in  the  direction  of  .Talapa:  but,  before  they  reached  this 
place,  a  new  and  formidable  obstacle  presented  it.^elf.  It 
wns  iieccs^Mry  to  cross  a  riilLic  of  high  inountams,  :?thI  ilio 
almost  imjtri'i^nable  heiglits  of  Cerro  CJordo,  fortitied  both 
bv  iiat ure  and  art.  Here  again  ^^o<)d  Santa  Anna,  ready 
to  (tppoge  their  ])as8age.     After  repulse  at  Hiiena 

Vista,  this  l;(  nernl  had  ra})idly  traversed  the  central  ])rov- 
inees  with  a  considerable  ]»ortion  of  his  troops,  and  now, 
at  the  head  of  lifteen  tlionsand  men,  sought  to  defeiMl  a 
position  naturally  so  strong,  with  batteries  and  mtrencii- 
aients. 
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Battle  of  Cerro  Gordo. — Ifc  seemed  rashness  to 
assault  a  position  of  this  kind;  yet  so  urgent  was  the 
necessity  of  an  attempt,  ami  8o  great  the  contideuce  of 
General  Seott  in  the  vuh)r  of  his  troops,  that  the  attack 
was  resolved  upon  for  the  l6th  of  April.  The  orders  to 
the  several  divisions  of  the  army,  and  the  directions  for 
their  intended  moverneuts,  were  ^iven  witli  almost  pro- 
phetic ezaotneiis;  and  the  execution  on  the  part  of  the 
oflieers  and  soldierh  was  equally  admirable,  'i'hose  in 
front  were,  it  h  truo,  compelled,  alter  bravely  Ughtingy 
to  withdraw  before  the  Mexican  batteries;  but  their  gal- 
lant effort  was  not  altogether  fruitless,  as  it  occupied  the 
enemy*8  attention  on  that  side.  Those  in  flank,  although 
likesvise  exposed  to  a  murderous  fim  of  artillery  and  mus- 
ketry, ii'^r'fMided  the  lon^  and  difficult  slope  of  Cerro 
Gordo  with  tlv  utmost  stearliness,  reached  the  breast- 
works of  that  fortres-!,  drove  the  ^rexi  'ans  from  theju, 
planted  their  colors,  and  attur  sumo  niinuti's  more  of 
sharp  tiring,  finished  the  conquest  with  the  bayonet. 

This  memorable  action  cost  the  A?)n'ri<':ni-?  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  killed  or  wounded,  among  whom 
were  several  officers  of  distinction.  In  return  for  this 
loss,  they  had  obtained  a  complete  triumph;  and  so  great 
H  ([uantity  of  largo  guns,  stands  of  arms  and  nmmimition, 
fell  into  their  han<ls,  that  tliey  were  really  embarnissed 
by  the  results  of  victory.  Tiio  Mexicans,  besides,  lost  a 
great  number  of  slain  and  wounded,  and  three  tiiousand 
prisoners,  together  with  five  of  their  cfcnfrals.  The  rest 
of  their  troops,  eiirht  thousuud  in  numl)er.  under  the 
command  of  Santa  Anna,  fied  precipitately  iu  the  direc- 
tion of  Jalapa. 

The  city  of  Mexico  entered  by  American  troops 
in  May,  1847. — The  principal  effect  of  the  battle  and 
capture  of  (Jerro  Gordo,  very  simihir  to  that  which  fol- 
lowed the  capture  of  Monterey,  was  v  to  open  fur  the 
Americjans  a  free  road  towanls  the  Mexican  capital. 
They  for  some  weeks  advanced  into  the  country  with  lit- 
tle or  no  opposition,  taking  possession,  as  they  went  on, 
of  all  the  castles  and  towns  in  their  way,  among  others  of 
the  ancient  and  nopulous  city  of  Paehla,  sitaated  nearly 
midway  between  Vera  Crnz  and  Mexico.  That  (dty  was 
entered  towards  the  middle  of  May,  1847,  bv  the'  first 
division  of  the  army  under  General  Worth — a  brave  and 
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skilful  officer^  who,  after  having  greatly  distingnifibed 
himself  under  General  Taylor,  continned  to  serve  under 

Gen  oral  Scott. 

Thus,  within  the  short  space  of  two  months,  the  city 
of  V^era  Cruz  had  been  compelled  to  surrender;  the  fnnu  d 
castle  of  San  Juan  d*Ulloa  was  also  taken;  the  almost 
impregnable  tower  of  Cerro  Gordo  was  carried  by  storm; 
the  town  of  Jalapa  entered;  the  strong  t'nrtress  of  Perote 
captured,  and  Fuebla  orcnpied.  Ten  thousand  Mexicans 
made  prisoners  of  war,  and  a  vast  amount  of  ammunition, 
splendid  cannon  and  stand  of  arms,  were  the  spoils  of  the 
vietoi  ie.s  won  hv  tlie  American  troops  in  a  canipaiLni  of 
only  eight  or  nine  weeks.  IlistoiT  presents  but  ivw 
instances  of  acbievemouts  at  the  same  time  so  brilliant 
an'l  «o  rapid. 

But  the  American  armv  itself  had  nut  with  severe 
losses,  and  its  numbers  were  i^reatly  reduced,  not  only  by 
ileath  on  the  field  of  battle,  l)ut  also  by  fatigue,  disease, 
or  desertion,  tiud  by  the  ileoarture  of  several  corjjs,  after 
one  vear  of  service.  Thi.s  ubliLUMl  General  Seott  to  reside 
for  some  months  in  the  city  of  l*iiebla,  in  exj)eetation  of 
new  reinforcements.  A\  iien  these  arrived,  and  his  army 
was  asfain  placed  on  a  respectable  footini;,  he  resumed  his 
march  luw.irds  Mexico;  on  the  18tli  of  August,  his  forces 
amounting  to  about  ten  tliousand  men,  were  concentrated 
near  San  Auirnstine.  nine  niiU\s  south  of  that  ea])ital . 

Capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico  in  Sept.,  1847. — On 
the  20th  of  August,  the  Americans  aiuu  ked  all  the  forti- 
fied posts  occupied  by  the  enemy  in  their  neigliborhood, 
Hud  notwithstanding  the  Intrencbments,  and  the  numer- 
ical  superiority  of  the  Mexicans,  carried  them  all  with  the 
.sword  and  the  bayonet.  The  well-contested  battle  of 
Ohnnibusco,  foaght  in  the  evening  of  the  same  memor- 
able day,  completed  the  success  of  the  prerious  partial 
actions.  It  lasted  three  hours,  with  terrible  and  inces- 
sant discharges  of  musketry  and  artillery  from  both  sides. 
At  last  the  Americans  conquered,  and  the  Mexicans  were 
defeated  in  every  part  of  the  field ,  with  the  loss  of  several 
thousand  men  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners. 

To  prevent  further  blobdshed.  negotiations  for  a  capit- 
ulation were  opened,  but  tliey  failed,  and  General  Scott 
ordered  tlie  final  attack.  In  spite  of  new  daneers,  occa- 
sioned both  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  by  various 
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fortiGcations  in  the  neighborhood  and  at  the  entrance  of 
Mexico,  the  American  troops  made  their  advance  vith 
but  little  interruption.  This  indeed  required  strennous 
efforts,  and  cost  the  lives  of  many  brave  oflicers  and  soi- 
diers,  especially  in  the  storming  of  the  formidable  de- 
fences of  Ohapultepcc,  Moiino  del  Hey  and  Casa  de  Mata; 
yet  every  obstacle  yielded  to  their  iiudaunted  energy,  and 
a  series  of  well-dire(tted  and  successful  attacks,  during 
the  space  of  forty-eight  hours,  at  last  made  tlu  m  masters 
of  the  great  Mexican  capital  (.September,  1847*). 

Conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo. 
— T.he  Mexican-  fiucl,  up  to  this  moment,  entertained  the 
hope  of  driving  the  American  forces  from  their  territory. 
This  hope  must  now  have  vanished  before  the  stern  evi- 
dence of  facts.  The  federal  government  and  General 
Saiitii  Anna  lied:  a  deputation  of  the  citv  council  was 
sent  to  the  American  loader,  and  negotiations  were  begun 
to  treat  of  |)e:iee.  Tlie  terms,  bein^  settle'l  between  tlie 
commissioncfH  of  each  party,  wore  forvvardrvl  to  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington,  and  here  they  under'vent  bome 
alterations  and  amendnieiits,  wliieh  the  Mexican  congresg 
accepted  without  mueh  iliiUculty.  After  the  ratiliealion 
had  taken  place  on  their  part,  *MIie  Aiaertean  commis- 
sioners otliciallv  informed  the  secretarv  of  state  that  the 
treaty  was  complete,  and  on  the  lUth  of  June,  1648,  two 
years  and  two  months  from  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  the  American  people  were  formally  notified  that  there 
was  peace  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States/' f 

The  war  had  cost  the  lives  of  nearly  twenty  thousand 
Americans,  who  either  fell  in  battle,  or  died  of  disease, 
while  the  cost  amounted  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  dollars;  to  which  must  be  added  the  sum 
of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  to  be  paid  to  the  Mexican 
republic,  as  an  indemnification  for  tnelr  cession  and  loss 
of  several  extensive  provinces.  It  is  true  that  a  vast  ter- 
ritory had  thus  been  acquired  to  the  United  States,  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  surface  of  six  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  square  miles,  including  Upper  California 
and  New  Mexico,  was  a  valuable  acquisition;  yet  as  the 


•  See  the  oftiolal  rfport  of  tlie  rnmTnfiTi.lcr-iii- •♦e-  f.  ^  ;«»neral  Soottt  datod 
September  IH,  1847,  fnun  the  National  Palace  ul  Mexico, 
r  Mauafleld,  Mtxieati  War,  p.  m. 
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greater  part  of  this  immense  tract  of  country  was  unpro« 
ductive  and  uninhabited,  it  could  scarcely  huve  beei)  con- 
sidered a  snfticioiit  comp<-7i  ;ition  for  the  vast  expenditure 
of  money  and  lite,  had  it  not  been  for  the  paramount 
advantages  that  were  to  arise  from  it,  with  regard  to 
commerce  and  civilization.  A  great  movement  imrae- 
diately  took  place  towards  tliese  newly  acquired  posses- 
sions. MnltitiuloH  of  emigrants  hurried  to  the  shores  of. 
the  Pacific,  for  ihv.  })urpose  of  working  the  iroldcii  mines 
of  r])[)er  Calirornia.  Sett h  inents  were  made,  and  the 
poi)iilati«)n  increased,  not  only  in  Calif(*rnia,  but  iu  iiew 
Mexico  and  Texas,  with  wonderful  rii})idity. 

Such  wa^  the  immediate  etlecL  of  the  Mexican  treaty 
on  the  American  people.  As  for  the  two  di>tingnishcd 
men  who  acted  tJjc  chief  parts  iu  the  war.  General  Srott 
and  General  Taylor,  they  found  a  pro])er  reward  for  their 
brilliant  achievements  in  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  their 
fellow-citizen.^.  The  former  enjoyed  the  honor  of  being 
considered  one  of  the  best  generals  of  his  time,  and  the 
latter,  besides  a  similar  reputation  attached  to  his  name, 
was  raised,  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  to  the 
first  dignity  of  his  country,  that  of  President  of  the 
l  iiiied  States.  He  died  iu  the  exercise  of  his  functions, 
ou  the  ULh  of  July,  1850. 

J>1ST1JRBA^CES  A\U  REVOf.T  TI0:K$  MX 

While  the  United  States  were  thus  rapidly  rising  in 
power  and  in  extent  of  territory,  Europe  was  given  up  to 
a  scries  of  political  disturbances  and  revolutions.  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  continent,  either  discontent  under  the 


•  Tlic  reader  will  easily  perceive  that  thf»  revolutionists  o(  Enrnpo  ar<» 
not  viewed,  here,  in  the  jiame  favorable  light  us  they  are  by  many  infi-ytous 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Want  of  BufficieDt  acqaaint«noe  witb  the 
real  state  of  thliiLis  may  Im-  as  nn  excnso  for  these  persoijg;  yet  it 

is  surpriainx  that  thoj»e  European  Socialist^*,  Red  RepuhlicanH,  et<'..  should 
be  considered  the  frfendB  of  libeml  Rnd  free  inetitutions,  merely  becaiiM 
they  havt'  eoiitimially  in  their  mouthfl  the  wonls  liberty  and  n  itublican- 
i(MU,  while  their  real  object,  generally  Mpeaking,  i»  no  other  than  di»- 
ortler.  anarchy,  plunder,  and  8)K)liation ;  even  frequently  RRsassination 
and  bloodMhed  ;  in  a  wiinl,  oppression  of  others,  ajid  for  themselves  unre- 
strained liceii'Jr  To  (*omniit  every  s^>ecies  of  evil.  This,  in  fact,  is  what 
their  conduct  and  actions  have  sufiiciiiuUy  giveu  U£i  lo  unUen^taud;  "By 
their  fruity  you  sbaU  know  them." 
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pressure  of  misery,  or  more  froqnently,  a  spirit  of  restless- 
ness and  insubordination,  and  an  inordinate  de-irr*  for 
social  changes,  gave  rise  to  many  violent  outbreaks  against 
governments.  Besides  several  incidents  of  this  kind  that 
occurred  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  Prussia,  etc.,  such  was 
the  case  particularly  wirli  France,  the  Austriaa  domin- 
ioQS,  and  the  dilTcreni  siaics  of  Italy. 

France. — After  the  death  of  Loui>  XVIII.  who  was 
indebted  for  the  throne  to  the  foreign  jmvvers  which  bad 
overthrown  the  first  empire,  his  brothef  Charles  X.  snc- 
ceeded  him  in  The  unnopularity  of  his  govern- 

ment caused  the  so-called  July  Revolution  in  July,  1830, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  abdicated  for  himself  and  his 
son,  the  duke  of  Angoulcino.  in  favor  of  his  prrrindson 
Henry,  duke  of  Bordeaux  (known  as  Count  of  CliMinlnird), 
the  son  of  Charles,  duke  of  Berry,  who  liad  bctii  niiir- 
tlered  iu  18*^0.  The  French  peers,  however,  and  ilio 
deputies  had  decided  upon  Louis  Philippe,  who  belonged  to 
the  younger  line  of  Orleans,  who  was  raised  to  the  tlirone 
as  **King  of  the  French."  Neither  the  successful  expe- 
dition against  Algiers  which  ended  by  the  capture  of 
Abdel-Kadir  by  lAtnorici^re  in  1847^  nor  the  ministry 
Soult — ^Gaizot,  were  able  to  preTent  the  oatbreak  of  the 
Rerolntion  of  February  22,  1848.  Louis  Philippe  abdi- 
cated in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  Count  of  Paris  and 
retired  to  England  where  he  died  in  1850.  France^  being 
declared  a  second  time  a  republic,  became  now  the 
theatre  of  bloody  barricade  fights  under  the  so-called  pro- 
visional goremment. 

The  chief  acts  of  this  government  were,  on  the  one 
hand,  an  enormous  increase  of  taxes,  and  on  the  other, 
the  convocation  of  a  national  assembly,  or  congress,  to 
be  composed  of  representatives  from  all  parts  of  France, 
and  whose  chief  object  W!is  the  framing  of  a  new  consti- 
tution for  the  C(  hi  try.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
the  session  voted  for  a  republican  form  of*  >vcrnment,  in 
which  the  legislative  power  should  reside  iu  a  national 
assembly,  consisting  of  seven  hundred  representatives 
elected  for  three  years,  and  the  executive  power  in  a  pres- 
ident, chosen  for  four  years  by  a  majority  of  the  people. 

But  these  regulations  did  not  satisfy  n  eortain  class  of 
men,  who,  under  the  name  of  Red  Rep ui/ii cans  or  Social- 
ish,  wished  to  destroy  every  distinction  of  rank,  every 
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inequality  of  fortune,  anA.  coiitrarv  to  all  regulations  of 
property,  aimed  at  enriching  one-half  of  the  people,  and 
themselves  first  of  all,  at  the  expense  of  the  other  half. 
The  followers  of  this  party  resting  their  hopes  much 
more  on  continual  changes  of  government  than  on  any 
regular  state  of  things,  prepared  to  niako,  in  the  very 
oentre  of  Paris,  a  mighty  etiort  to  frustrate  the  plans  of 
the  national  a^isembly,  bring  the  city  under  their  own 
control,  and  effect  a  new  revolution. 

Numerous  and*  well-organized  forces,  supplies  of  guns 
and  ammunition,  a  well-combined  plan  of  attack,  skilful 
leaders,  barricades  and  other  fortifications,  all  contrib- 
uted to  render  the  Parisian  insurrection  of  June,  1848, 
one  of  the  most  formidable  attempts  that  erer  threatened 
the  existence  of  social  order.  It  reqnired  all  the  devoted* 
ness  of  the  well-meaning,  citizens  and  troops,  all  the 
energy  of  General  Cavaiffnac  and  other  brave  comman- 
ders, and  three  days  of  nard^  fighting  and  much  blood- 
shed, to  suppress  entirely  this  terrible  manifestation  of 
the  socialist  party.  Amonff  all  the  victims  of  those  da^s, 
the  most  conspicuous  was  M.  Affre,  archbishop  of  Paris, 
who,  in  his  earnest  desire  to  imitate  the  good  shepherd 
that  gives  his  life  for  his  sheep,  fell  mortally  wounded 
near  a  barricade,  while  endeavoring  to  pacify  the  mis- 
guided portion  of  his  flock,  and  to  effect  a  reconciliation. 

The  recent  victory  over  the  insurgents  had  done  great 
honor  to  General  Cavaignac,  and  raised  him  high  in  the 
e^^teomof  the  nation.  Hence  he  appeared  as  a  ^nndidate 
for  the  presidency,  and  with  great  probability  of  success; 
but  the  tide  of  popular  favor  took  another  direction. 
Whether  out  of  respect  for  the  name  of  Napoleon,  or 
through  the  hope  of  returning  to  a  princely  form  of  gov- 
ernment, Louis  Napoleon,  a  nephew  of  the  great  empernr 
of  France,  was  elected,  in  December,  1848,  president  of 
the  French  republic. 

Austria. — The  rovolntionarv  spirit  pervaded,  to  a 
greater  1e«:s  extent.  \^ionna,  PraLnie,  and  other  cities, 
toiret her  with  Hunirary.  Lo[nl)ardy,  an<l  othr^r  ]»roviiu'es. 
So  violent  indecMl  was  the  storm  at  a  certain  period,  that 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  abdicated  his  crown,  and  ex- 
ecuted his  resolution  towards  the  close  of  the  vear  1848, 
in  behalf  of  his  nephew,  the  Archduke  Francis  Joseph 
who  ascended  the  throne  as  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  L 
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The  conrt,  however,  wliile  yielding  something  to  tho 
exigency  of  the  times,  did  not  sink  under  the  weight  of 
so  many  diffionltio^.  With  a  firmness  and  energy  worthy 
of  tho  Austrian  c]iara(:t(M*,  the  governnn^Tit  h'vied  numer- 
ous troops,  and,  by  persevering  in  th^ir  I'llMrts.  <;ra(lually 
BucrcL'led  in  suppressing  tiie  insurructioa  iu  all  the 
pla<!e.s  and  c  ountries  just  mentioned. 

Thii  struggle  was  long  and  obstinately  maintainod.  hoth 
in  Hungary  and  Northern  Italy.  JamI  hy  tlie  (list  inuMii^hed 
orator,  Kossuth,  the  Hungarians  had  ruvolto<l.  ami  de- 
clared their  inile[>endence.  A  niemorahh'  stnlg^^ie  now 
followed  (1848-18411),  in  which  the  patriotic  Hungarians 
made  a  noble  fight  for  freedom,  hut  we?*e  at  last  over- 
powered and  crusheil  by  the  ci)iui)iued  Austrian  aiul  Rus- 
sian armies.  The  Czar  having  been  induced  to  aid  in  the 
suppression  of  tlie  revolt,  through  fear  that  the  example 
of  successful  rebellion  on  his  frontier  might  be  a  danger- 
ous incitement  to  his  own  discontented  sabjecls. 

Tlie  war  in  Northern  li.ily  was  not  less  decisive  in 
favor  of  Austria.  It  seemed  at  lirst  that  the  insurgents 
of  Lombardy,  aided  by  the  chivalrous  king  of  Sardinia, 
Charles  Albert,  would  carry  everything  before  them,  and 
expel  forever  those  whom  they  called  foreiynern  from 
their  terriority;  but  their  triumph  was  very  short,  and 
their  joy  quickly  taken  away  oy  subsequent  reverfies. 
Numerous  armies  of  Austrians,  pouring  in  from  the  Alps, 
soon  restored  the  imperial  power  throughout  Lombaray, 
aud  Charles  Albert  was  not  only  disappointed  in  his  lofty 
designs  of  conquest  and  aggrandizement,  but  even  tauglit, 
by  several  defeats,  to  tremble  for  his  own  kingdom  (a.  d. 
1848). 

An  armistice,  however,  was  granted  him  by  tho  con- 
querors. But  as  the  two  parties  could  not,  in  the  inter- 
val, come  to  a  settlement  of  their  differences^  prepara- 
tions were  made  on  both  sides  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities. 
There  now  existed  a  still  greater  disproportion  l>etween 
them  than  before,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia,  well  aware  of 
it,  recommenced  the  struggle  much  agrainst  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  compelled,  as  it  were,  by  the  earnest  wishes  of 
imprudent  counsellors  and  subjects.  The  common  feel- 
ing on  the  opposite  side  was  quite  the  reverse:  the  armies 
of  Austria,  and  their  able  commander-in-chief,  Marshal 
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Radet^ki.  worn  aninuitod  by  the  recollection  of  past  snrv- 
res«!.  iuid  inarched  to  the  Held  of  battle  conddeut  of 
future  triumphs. 

Radotski  left  Milan  at  the  liead  of  forty  thousand  m^n, 
ou  the  13th  of  March,  18^9,  and  crossed  the  Tcjisiiio  on 
the  vN'th,  by  the  bridge  at  Vigevano.  At  that  place  he 
met  with  mme  sli^Hit  resistance  from  the  Hiedmontese, 
but  not  of  such  i\  nature  as  to  impede  his  jiroprres??:  he 
therefore  imuiediately  advanced  to  Mortara,  and,  wliile 
with  t\\Q  main  body  of  his  troops  he  went  on  towards  Ver- 
celli,  so  disposed  his  ieli  um^  as  to  iutercept  one-half  of 
the  Piodmontese  army.  By  this  sudden  and  bold  ad- 
vance of  their  enemy,  two  of  their  divisions  were  sepa- 
rated from  thi>  rest,  and  Ciiarles  Albert,  who  ruuiinaiuled 
in  person  the  other  portion  of  the  Sardinian  army,  waij 
forced  to  give  battle  upon  very  unequal  terms,  lie  had 
scarcely  any  artillery,  while  the  Austrians  had  upwards  of 
a  hundred  field  pieces,  which  enabled  them  to  destroy 
thoasands  of  the  I*iedmontese  with  grape-shot;  heuce  the 
latter  were  entirely  defeated,  and  compelled  to  retire  pre- 
cipitately towards  Turin.  This  battle  was  fought  on  the 
22d  of  March,  nine  days  after  the  departure  of  Radetski 
from  Milan. 

On  the  following  day,  the  two  parties  again  met  near 
Novara,  where  the  Austrians  gained  a  second  Tictory 
still  more  signal  and  complete  than  the  first.  The  Pied- 
raontese  made  a  still  greater  resistance  than  in  the  pre- 
vious battle,  and  their  loss  was  frightful,  not  being 
less,  it  is  thought,  than  fifteen  thousand  men  killed. 
The  rest  of  their  troops  were  driven  in  every  direction; 
Charles  Albert  himself,  after  having  during  the  conflict 
given  proofs  of  the  most  determined  courage,  fled  into 
Switzerland,  and  thence  into  Spain,  not  however  till  he 
had  ab<licated  his  crown  in  favor  of  his  son  V^ictor.  Such 
was  the  result  of  those  dreams  of  ambition,  which  had 
prompted  him  to  believe  that  he  might  gain  possession 
of  all  Northern  Italy. 

Marshal  IJadetski  returned  in  triumph  to  Milan,  after 
an  absence  of  only  eleven  days,  during  which  he  had 
achieved  nne  of  the  most  glorious  exploits  of  modern 
times.  His  victory  proved  a  decisive  one,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  war.    In  August  following,  a  treaty  was  con* 
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clnded  between  the  two  states. upon  terms  favorable  to 
Austria,  without,  however,  derogating  from  the  honor  of 

the  Sardinian  government. 

Great  disturbances  and  alarming  insurrections  had  like- 
wise occurred  in  the  south  of  Italy,  but  all  were  also  sup- 
pressed by  the  vi^or  and  energy  of  the  Neapolitan  court, 
indeed,  the  obstinate  resistance  of  several  cities  espe- 
cially in  Sicily  (for  instance,  Catana,  Messina,  and  Syra- 
cuse), merely  served  to  provoke  against  them  measures  of 
greater  severity. 

The  Papal  States — Owing  to  a  variety  of  circuni- 
stanoes,  affairs  have  not  been  so  soon  and  so  easily  settled 
at  Rome.  TiOn;:^  before  this,  the  enlightened  and  benev- 
olent jiontitT.  i^ius  IX.,  had  taken  the  lead  of  all  eontern- 
])orary  sovereiirns  in  ^zrantini;  liberal  institutions  to  lii.s 
people,  and  in  doinix  for  them  whatever  con  Id  reasonably 
bf  nnenipted  for  tiieir  prosperity  and  ha[»piness.  Tliis 
bcneticonce  at  tir^t  exeiteil  universal  applause  and  enthu- 
nia^^m  •  when,  throu;;b  the  vile  intriij:ues  and  nia(diina- 
ti(jns  of  his  enemies,  these  just  .*<t*nLiment.s  towards  the 
pone  were  in  a  short  time  ehan^^^ed  by  revolt  and  in^n*ati- 
tude.  There  is  no  kind  of  outrage  that  was  not  perpe- 
trated ascainst  his  paternal  authority  by  these  enemies  of 
order  and  virtue,  whether  natives  of  Uome  or  foreigners, 
the  very  dregs  of  European  soeiety.  As  their  only  ob- 
ject was  to  promote  their  own  interest,  even  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  pulilic  and  private  tranquillity,  the  mo.«t  abufiive 
lanofuago,  misrepresentations,  calumnies,  plots  aiid  asv^as- 
sinations,  became  at  Home  the  order  of  the  day.  Cow- 
ardice, or  treason  and  rebellion,  deprived  the  pope  of 
every  means  of  stopping  these  disorders;  nay.  his  ])rime 
minister,  Count  Rossi,  was  publicly  murdered,  ami  he 
himself  being  attacked  and  imprisoned,  as  it  were,  in  his 
own  palace,  was  more  and  more  exposed  to  the  savage 
clamors  and  attempts  of  an  infuriaten  rabble.  At  length, 
by  the  skilful  management  of  the  Bavarian  and  French 
ambassadors,  he  happily  esca|>ed  from  Rome,  and  travel- 
ling in  haste,  reached  Gaeta,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
where  he  met  with  the  most  cordial  reception  from  both 
the  king  and  the  king's  family  and  subjects  (November, 
1848). 

The  first  solemn  act  performed  by  the  pontiff  in  his 
exile,  was  one  apostolic  vigor.    On  the  first  of  January, 
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1840,  he  excommunicated  the  usurpers  of  his  power  and 
the  oppressors  of  his  people,  and,  us  this  measure  had 
little  etfect  ou  persona  who  were  total  strangers  to  relig- 
ion, houor,  aud  humanity,  he  appealed^  in  oiijer  to  check 
the  course  of  their  impious  excesses,  to  the  intervention 
of  the  catholic  powers.  The  appeal  was  readily  responded 
to.  While  the  Austrians,  Neapolitans  and  Spaniards  sent 
bodies  of  troops  to  the  different  |)rovinces  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical State,  to  re-establish  in  them  the  uope^s  autliority,  a 
French  army,  having  landed  at  Civita  Vccchia,  fearlessly 
marched  against  Rome  irself,  defended  as  it  was  by  forti- 
fications, mirricades,  and,  it  is  said,  twenty-eight  thousand 
Socialists,  Romans  and  foreigners.  The  French  met  at 
first  a  trifiing  check,  which  merely  taught  them  to  be 
more  cautious  in  their  advance.  The  skill  of  General 
Oudinot  and  the  bravery  of  his  troops  soon  bore  every- 
thing  before  them,  and  Dy  deEtro}ing  the  works  and  car- 
rj'ing  the  stron^rt  >t  positions  of  the  enemy,  forced  the 
city  to  an  uncondiiioiial  surrender,  on  Che  29th  of  June, 
1849.  On  the  2d  of  July,  the  victorious  general  entered 
it  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  immediately  proclaimed 
the  restoration  of  the  pontifical  government;  yet  the 
pope's  return  to  Komc  was  still  postponed,  and  did  not 
take  place  till  the  following  April. 

It  fortunately  happened  in  the  following  year,  through 
a  special  intervention  of  the  Providence  of  (iod.  moved 
by  the  prayers  of  His  people,  that  while  another  and 
frightful  storm  was  gathering  on  nil  sides,  the  President 
of  the  French  Republic,  Napoleon,  by  >nd<l(*n^v  (>f  nrdi- 
trating  the  ruling  policy  in  his  hands,  cripphd  tiie  ])ower 
of  So("iali?ni  in  L'rnnro.  l^issension?  having  ariten  he- 
tweoji  the  President  nnd  tlie  I.c^isImI  i\ e  AFsembly,  he 
Fiuldenlv  dissolved  that  Ix^dv,  iihucd  its  Irnilf^rs  under 
arrest.  an<l  then  a|>poaletl  to  the  country  to  cndurse  what 
he  had  done.  Ry  n  niost  cxtraordinarv  vote  of  7,43T.21(>, 
to  040. T8T,  tlic  nation  ajipmvcd  of  tlio  Prcsi<lent"6  coi//> 
(i'itaf,  and  rewarded  him  for  it  l»y  ek'ciing  liini  I^rcsident 
for  ten  years,  which  was  virtualiy  making  him  tli<  tutor. 
The  next  year  (185*>)  lie  was  made  Emperor  and  took  the 
title  of  Napoleon  III.*  . 


•The  young  duke  of  R«iehstndt,  ^nn  nf  the  firft  Xnpolenn.  is  sappo«^d, 
uuder  the  new  dynasty,  to  have  been,  t>y  right,  Emperor  Napoleon  U. 
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CBIHIBAIV  WAR.— A.D.  1854-18M» 

In  the  year  IBod,  the  East  of  Europe  became  again 

the  theatre  of  momentous  eveuts.  Tho  Hussian  Czar, 
Nicholas,  proud  of  his  colossal  power,  and  ill  concealing 
his  ambition  under  the  plea  of  protcc  ling  the  Greek  sub- 
jects of  the  Ottoman  empire,*  declared  war  against  the 
Turks,  and  himself  opened  the  contest  by  invading  tho 
Danubian  Provinrcs  of  tho  Tnrkisli  territory.  Though 
the  Russians  had  in  the  main  been  unsneoessful  nt  first, 
and  liad  even  snfTered  great  loss,  espcnially  at  Oiurirt'vo 
an  1  ix  fore  tho  walls  of  Silistria.  the  other  ;rre:it  powers  of 
Europe  took  the  alarm,  on  seein;::  endant^ered  tiie  integ- 
rity of  Turkey,  the  maintenance  of  which  seemed  ne<x^?- 
sary  I'or  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.  England  an<l  Franf'f\  Prussia  and  Austria 
offered  to  mediate,  but  withoui  success,  and  the  war 
between  the  two  empires  continued*.  Acconlinglv,  in  tho 
s]>iing  of  the  year  18.>4.  England,  under  i^ueen  Victoria, 
and  France,  under  Napoleon  III.,  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Sultan. 

Landing  at  Eupatoria — Battles  of  Alma — 
Storming  of  the  Malakoff, — The  allies  havinir  com- 
pelled the  Russians  to  withdraw  from  tho  Danubian  Prov- 
inces, began,  in  their  turn,  a  war  of  aggression.  They 
resolved  to  take  possession  of  Sebastopol,  u  hi<di  was  tho 
seat  of  the  Russian  power  in  the  Crimean  peninsula.  On 
the  14th  of  September,  the  French,  English  and  Turks 
landed  at  Eupatoria  without  meeting  any  resistance;  and 
on  the  20th,  the  battle  of  Alma  opened  for  them  the  way 
to  Sebastopol.  The  siege  of  that  stronghold  was  one  of 
the  most  memorable  in  history.  Terrible  was  the  attack 
by  land  and  by  sea,  most  courageous  was  tho  defence. 
The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  tqrned  towards  Sebastopol, 
and  af]  the  efforts  of  the  belligerents  were  concentrated  at 
that  point.  The  Czar  sent  thither  constant  reinforce- 
ments; the  Western  powers  did  the  same.  Every  spot  of 
ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  witnessed  some 


*8tnuiflt0  to  8*y.  th®  erapcror  Nicholas  pretenfle'l  to  vin.lirate  the  rights 
of  his  co«re]ip5on:Rts,  whora  the  Turkish  government  did  nor  pt^vs^f  rto, 
while  he  himself  cruelly  oppreesed  numbers  cf  his  uDoffendin^  Caii.ohc 
tnbjectt. 
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wonderful  display  of  fortitude  and  valor.  The  siege  in 
which  the  Sardinians  took  part  in  January,  1855,  la.sted, 
with  almost  daily  encounters,  until  the  beginning  of 
September.  The  allies,  then,  thinking  their  work  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  fixed  on  the  8th  of  that  month  for  a 
pfeneral  assault.  They  opened  it  by  a  terrible  buiiiuaid- 
nient,  which  began  on  the  5th,  and  was  continued  for 
tlux'C  days  and  tiiree  nitjhts.  When  thu  batteries  ceased 
thundering,  the  besiegers  rivalling  one  another  in  courage, 
precipitated  themselves  with  astonishing  intrepidity  upon 
the  defeuoen  of  the  enemy.  Yet,  it  was  not  till  after 
prodigies  of  valor,  after  being  repulsed  in  six  previous 
assaults,  that  the  French  succeeded  in  taking  the  Malakoff 
tower,  which  commanded  the  southern  part  of  the  city, 
and  was  the  principal  defence  of  SebastopoL  Before 
retiring,  Prince  OortschakoiT,  the  Bussian  commander, 
sunk  his  fleet,  blew  up  those  portions  both  of  the  fortifi* 
cations  and  of  the  town,  which  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon,  and  fortified  the  northern  part  of  SebastopoL 
Here  he  continued  for  some  time  to  desperately  resist  the 
most  determined  attacks;  and  when  no  longer  able  to 
withstand  the  combined  efforts  of  his  enemies,  he  made  a 
skilful  retreat,  which  enabled  him  to  avoid  a  surrender. 

The  treaty  of  Paris  of  x856,— Sebastopol  had  be- 
come  by  this  time  a  heap  of  ruins.  Her  lall  was  the 
occasion  first  of  an  armistice,  then  of  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
which  was  signed  on  the  30th  of  March,  1856.  By  this 
treaty,  the  Sultan  confirmed  the  rights  of  his  Christian 
subjects;  Russia  renounced  all  protectorate  over  the 
Danubian  Provinces;  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  was 
declared  free  from  source  to  mouth;  the  Black  Sea.  of 
whicli  Russia  had  been  the  sole  mistress  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Turkish  navy  at  Navarino,  became  neutral, 
and  was  henceforth  not  to  be  entered  by  any  vessel  of 
war;  nor  could  any  fort  be,  in  future,  erected  on  its  bor- 
ders. Such  were  the  conditions  to  which  Alexander  II., 
who  had  succeeded  his  father,  Nicholnss,  during  the  siege, 
was  forced  to  snhmit;  conditions  which  took  from  Russia 
lior  nin>t  powerful  means  of  action  against  Turkey,  and 
HKide  \wv  lose  all  tho  ad\anlajt{e8  which  it  had  taken  her 
half  ;i  (H-ntury  to  acquire.  Rut.  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  termination  of  a  terrihle  thirty  years*  war  atrainst 
the  Circassians^  of  the  actual  prostration  of  Poland,  and 
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of  wliat  appears  to  be  a  very  dose  alliance  ^ith  the 
United  States,  she  seems,  to  renew  the  prosecution  of  her 
long  meditated  projects  of  aggrandizement,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Turkey*  It  is  doubtful  whether  tiie  Western 
powers  will  ever  again  be  sufficiently  united  and  strong, 
to  stop  the  execution  of  a  usurpation  so  important  in  its 
results  as  to  have  elicited  from  Napoleon  1.  this  noted 
saying:  Russia  at  Oonstautinople  would  become  the 
mistress  of  the  world/' 

THE  ITAUABI  WAR  \]VD  m  COI«8EI|irENCE«. 

A.U.  Il»d]l-1M1. 

Cause  of  the  war. — The  influence  of  Austria  Imd 
become  preponderant  in  Italy  since  1811).  She  had  a 
powerful  army  in  her  Lombanio-Venet i;in  Kingdom;  her 
troops  occupied  the  Let,^atioas;  she  saw  either  Austrian 
archdukes  or  faithful  allies  in  all  the  secular  princes  of 
the  peninsula,  excepting  Victor  Emmanuel  11. ,  King  of 
Sardinia.  Assured  of  the  friendshij)  of  Knghmd,  and 
trusting  in  the  assistance  of  Napoleon  III.,  Victor  Kin- 
manuel,  whose  policy  was  now  directed  by  count  Cavour, 
resolved  to  cnijjloy  every  means,  not  only  to  ruin  tlie 
Austrian  power  in  Italy,  ]>ul  also  to  take  advantage  of 
all  tlie  discontents,  legitiin:itc  or  utherwisu,  of  the  penin- 
sula. For  some  time,  he  had  been  arming  fur  this  object, 
and  had  called  to  his  aid  volunteers  from  every  other 
State  of  Italy.  The  emperor  of  Austria  complained  of 
such  measures,  and  demanded  the  cessation  of  tnese  prep- 
arations and  the  discharge  of  the  Yolunteers.  His  pro- 
tests being  unheeded,  he  ordered  his  army  to  cross  the 
Tessiuo  and  invade  the  Sardinian  territory. 

Napoleon  III.  Joins  Italy  aeainst  Austria.— Aus- 
tria had  already «been  advised  of  the  consequences  of  this 
step,  and  Napoleon  III.  now  marched  his  army  into  Italy, 
ana  placed  himself  at  its  head  to  direct  the  operations  of 
the  campaign.  Then  began  a  short  but  bloody  war,  in 
which  1)0 1 h  parties  displayed  the  most  heroic  valor.  The 
result  of  the  great  battle'  of  Magenta,  near  the  Tessino, 
(June  14,  1850,)  was  for  some  time  in  doubt;  finally,  the 
Austrians  retreated  and  evacuated  Milan.  A  second  and 
more  desperate  engagement  took  place  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mincio,  near  Solferino,  (June  ^4^)  and  lasted. 
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with  varying  success,  from  fonr  o'clock  in  tlio  morning 
till  eight  in  the  evening.  The  presence  of  their  three 
sovereigns  greatly  aniniateii  tlie  combatants.  To  the 
liorrors  of  the  conflict  were  adthMl  those  of  the  (elements. 
At  fonr  o*clfvc*k  in  the  ('\ ciiinL]:,  a  ii'ii-ilic  hurri<'ano  swe})t 
over  the  two  armies,  ami  coiii|)L'lie(i  them  to  suspend  their 
bloody  work.  Hut  the  storm  was  hardly  over,  when  the 
battle  reLummenced  at  all  })oiiits  with  the  same  fury.  At 
leiii;th.  the  Austrians  who  hati  cnLraucd  in  the  conflict 
with  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  had 
sulfered  greater  losses  than  their  opponents,  cciused  fight- 
ing, recrossed  the  Mincio,  and  eli  ected  their  rot  rent  in 
cood  order,  the  eueuiy  not  daring  to  molest  them. 
Though  defeated,  they  had  lost  neither  courage  nor  con- 
fidence, and  they  took  a  strong  position  in  the  vicinity  of 
Verona. 

This  still  formidable  aspect  of  the  vanquished,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  storming  the  fortro^pes  that  protected  Venetia, 
the  fear  of  seeing  all  German}  side  with  Austria,  uiuuced 
the  victors  pnjinptly  to  make  sure  of  Lombardy,  already 
occupied  by  them,  even  at  the  price  of  abandoning  their 
long-cherished  plan  of  driving  the  Austrians  from  the 
whole  peninsula.  Therefore,  on  July  7,  Napoleon  sent 
an  MLitograpli  letter  to  Francis-Joseph,  and  offered  a  truce 
to  last  till  the  loth  of  August,  which  was  accepted. 
The  two  emperors  having  met  at  Villafranca,  resolved  to 
conclude  a  peace,  and  agreed  upon  the  chief  poiBts  of  the 
treaty.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  these  points  took 
place  at  Zurich,  whither  the  interested  parties  sent  their 
plenipotentiaries.  Napoleon  secured  the  delivery  of 
Lombardy  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  some  months 
after,  i*eceived  in  return  Savoy  and  the  Countv  of  Nice. 

Italy's  union— Spoliation  of  the  Papal  see.— But 
these  were  not  the  only  results  of  the  Italian  war.  The 
defeat  of  the  Aiistrians  had  allowed  the  revolutionists  to 
begin,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Maeenta^  that 
transformation  of  Italy,  which  deprived  several  sovereigns 
of  their  dominions,  and  united  the  whole  peninsula  under 
the  sway  of  the  late  King  of  Sardinia,  now  King  of  Italy. 
This  unification  its  authors  have  tried  to  represent  as  toe 
result  of  the  free  consent  of  tin*  })<.ople;  out  it  should 
rather  be  considered  the  work  of  a  few  men  bribed  by 
money  to  ask  for  annexation  to  Piedmont,  while  the 
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majority  of  the  population  were  forcibly  redacod  to 
silence.  The  papal  dominions  were  among  the  first  that 
experienced  the  effect  of  such  means,  openly  used  or 
encouraged  by  the  Sardinian  goTcrnment,  and  derisively 
styled  moral.  The  Austrian  garrison  had  uo  sooner  w  im- 
drawn  from  Bologna,  than  the  revolutionists  in  that  city 
proclaimed  as  dictator,  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  ultimately 
united  to  his  kingdom,  in  March,  1800,  not  only  Bologna 
with  all  Bomagna,  a  part  of  the  papal  territory;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  liuchiei  of  Parma  and  Modeua,  and 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany.  Pius  IX.,  seeing  his  pro- 
tests against  these  usurpations  nna?ailing,  and  his  appeals 
to  the  Catholic  powers  for  assistance  unheeded,  now  called 
upon  the  faithful  throughout  Europe,  to  furnish  him 
with  the  means  of  preventing  any  further  progress  of  the 


authority.  At  his  invitation,  a  French  general  of  higli 
reputation,  de  Lamoriciere,  generously  undertook  the 
dirticult  task  of  forming  an  efficient  army.    Attracted  by 

the  luime  of  the  hero  and  the  holiness  of  the  cause,  young 
iiicii  of  most  distinguished  families  camo  in  considerable 
numbers  from  all  parts,  to  enlist  under  the  standard 
of  the  Pope.  But  ^JuddoTily  and  without  any  (l»'''lara- 
tion  of  war,  a  Sardinian  army  of  sixty  thon^^und  inoii, 
well  provided  with  artillery  and  headed  by  General 
Ciakliiii,  crossed  (S^'[)t.  18(i0)  the  lioman  frontiers,  in- 
vaded the  Marches,  and  at  Castelfidardo,  near  Loretto, 
fell  upon  tlio  lieroie  band  of  pontifieal  volunteers,  who, 
overj)o\vered  by  numbers,  wero  cither  killed  or  captured. 
Their  commander,  de  Lamoneiero,  pueeee  led  in  e.sea[)iii<'" 
to  Ancona.  But  this  city,  deprived  of  all  succor,  and 
shelled  by  the  .Sardinian  fleet,  was  forced  after  a  few  days* 
siege  to  surrender.  With  Aucona  the  Holy  See  lost  the 
Marches  and  L  mbria,  that  is?  to  say,  the  remainder  of  her 
possessions,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  territory  along 
the  Mediterranean,  inoludini^'  the  cities  of  Rome  and 
Civita  Veechia  with  an  air:-;regate  population  of  about  half 
a  ni.Uion  of  inhabitant-. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  incorporated  in  Italy. — 
Meanwhile  the  revolution  was  })ro^?ressing  in  other  \kivis 
of  Italy.  In  the  bey^inninij  of  May  (18G0,)  (}aribaldi, 
secretly  assisted  by  England »  landed  i:\  Sicily  with  two 
thousand  Tolunteers;  and  seonred  the  sueccss  of  a  revolt^ 


remaining  under  his 
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which  hiiil  just  broken  out  in  this  Ishmd.  This  being 
aei'oiiipiisheil,  he  reerossed  the  sea  to  snatch  from  Fnuieis 
li. ,  thu  )oulhfiil  king  of  the  Two->Sieilies,  his  coniinfiital 
|)08scssii>ns.  Treas*)ii,  ulvvays  in  advance  of  the  adven- 
turer, upeui'd  the  cities  to  him,  and,  witliout  striking  a 
blow,  lie  fnteieil  Naples  uii  the  Tth  of  September.  Then 
C'ialdini,  vvilh  llu'  same  lu  iiu  that  had  eruslied  the  papal 
furt'i's,  at  Castel ln-iardo»  luistened  to  his  assistance,  and 
laiil  su\ire  to  (Jaeta,  wiiich  was  bra\tly  defended  by  I  ran- 
t  is  11,  That  city,  liowever,  )jeing  at  h'ligih  foi-ceil  to 
surrender  (l.'lth  of  February,  18G1,)  Francis  retired  to 
Kome  on  board  of  a  French  vessel.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, the  first  Italian  j)arliament,  composed  of  deputies 
from  all  Italy,  except  \enetiaand  what  remained  of  the 
States  of  the  Church,  assembled  at  Turin  and  proclaimed 
Victor  Emmanuel  11. ,  King  of  Italy. 

Rome  becomes  the  Seat  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Pope  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican.— 
Venetia  and  Rome  were  still  wanting  to  the  new  King* 
dom  of  Italy.  The  efforts  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  were 
therefore  directed  towards  the  acquisition  of  these  two 
provinces.  He  therefore  joined  Prussia  in  its  war  against 
Austria  in  1866,  and  though  himself  defeated  on  land  in 
the  battle  of  Custozza  on  June  and  at  sea  in  the  naTal 
battle  of  Lissa  on  July  20,  the  defeat  of  Austria  by  Prus- 
sia obtained  for  him  through  Napoleon  III.,  the  province 
of  Venetia.  In  18G7  Italian  freebooters  organized  an  expe* 
dition  affainst  Borne,  the  success  of  which  induced  Napo- 
leon III.  to  send  an  army  to  Italy,  where  he  gainea  a 
victory  over  them  afc  Mentana.  But  the  recalling  of  the 
French  troops  from  Rome  in  1870  offered  to  Victor  Em- 
manuel an  opportunity  to  annex  the  rest  of  the  Papal  do- 
minions and  transfer  the  seat  of  the  Government  to  Home. 
It  is  true  a  "  law  of  guarantees  has  been  enacted  by  which 
the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Pope  to  the  Vatican  and  Lat- 
eran  Palace  and  also  CastU'  Gandolfo  were  recognized  and 
an  annual  allowance  made  to  the  Holy  Father,  but  this 
unjustifiable  usurpation  and  violation  of  international  law 
has  not  been  acceded  to  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  nor  by  his  sno- 
cesser  T^o.  XIII.,  who  continues  to  reside  simply  as  a  pris- 
oner in  Kome  and  has  refused  to  accept  the  revenue  which 
the  Italian  (jovemment  has  been  but  too  anxious  to  have 
him  receive.  ISiuce  then  this  abnormal  state  of  affairs  con- 
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tinnes,  bot  the  Holy  See  npholds  iU  sacred  rights,  and  in 
spite  of  being  imprisoned,  the  Pope  has  succeeded  in 

faining  such  a  position  of  influence  tnat  the  New  <xerman 
linpire  under  Prince  Bismarck  has  chosen  hint  as  arbi- 
trator  in  a  difficulty  between  Germany  and  Spain  and 
has,  moreover,  found  it  to  its  own  best  interests  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Oulturkampf  "  by  the  abolition  of  tne  so- 
called  <'Falk-laws/' — Thus  Providence  preserves  the  See 
of  St.  Peter  amidst  the  persecutions  of  the  present  age 
and  will  no  doubt,  in  due  course  of  time,  re-establish  the 
temporal  independence  of  the  Pope.  In  1878  Victor 
Emmanuel  died,  and  his  son  Humbert  ascended  the  throne. 

fillBOPEAN  EXPBDITlOm  TO  CHINA*  COCWMSh 
CHINA;  AND  HBXICO.-A.D.  IWT-ISM. 

Occupation  of  Canton— The  treaty  of  Tsien- 
Tsin' — In  1^7,  England  and  France  undertook  together 

an  expedition  against  China,  the  former  to  avenge  inju- 
ries done  to  her  navy«  the  latter,  the  death  of  several  of 
her  missionaries.    The  capture  of  Canton  and  the  threat- 

eninor  advance  of  the  allies  tf)warils  Pekin,  forced  the 
Cliinese  to  sii^n  at  Tsien-Tsin  (June,  1858),  a  treaty, 
wlii(.'h  gave  tfie  two  Western  powers  tlie  rii^lit  of  hMV!!<g 
an  ambassador  at  Pekin;  opeiied  live  new  ])orts  to  Kuro- 
])can  commerce ;  and  t^iiaranleed  the  free  exercise  of  the 
Christian  relitrion  in  tlie  whole  empire.  In  the  following 
year,  a  renewal  of  hostilities  by  tJie  Chinese  once  more 
com [iL'llcd  the  allies  to  send  ap^aiiist  them  considerable 
reinforcements.  Their  combined  forces,  triumphini^  over 
all  resistance,  boldly  advanced  under  the  very  walls  of 
Pekin,  and  entered  the  city  on  the  13Lli  ot  October,  18G0. 
The  Tsien-Tsin  treaty  was  then  ratified;  the  Chinese 
promised,  besides,  to  restore  to  the  Clu  istians  their  relig- 
ious estab. i>hments,  to  open  three  ports  more,  and  pay  a 
war  indennuiy  of  sixty  niiUions  of  francs  to  each  of  tlie 
Yictorious  powers. 

The  expedition  against  Annam  ended  by  the 
treaty  of  Saigon,  1862. — This  happy  completion  of 
the  Chinese  expedition  enabled  France  to  terminate 
another,  which  she  had  undertaken  with  Spam,  in  1858, 
a^inst  Tn-Duc,  emperor  of  Annam,  in  order  ti  chastise 
him  for  his  cruelties  towards  European  missionaries^ 
87 
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and  for  insults  to  tlie  French  navy.  The  French  and 
HpaniardB  had  succeeded,  soon  after  their  arrival^  in  tak- 
ing the  cities  of  Toui*ane  and  Saigon;  but  events  in 
Utiina  interrupted  operations.  However,  as  soon  as  Na- 
poleon eouhl  spare  a  part  of  tJie  forces  which  he  had  sent 
against  the  Chinese,  ho  ordered  them  to  resume  active 
hostilities  against  the  Annamites.  The  success  of  his 
troopF  cf^mijelled  Tu-Duc  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Saigon, 
June,  which  ceded  three  ]jrovinces  to  PVance  and 

agreed  to  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  the 
opening  of  three  ports  in  Ton- Kin,  and  tiio  free  ex- 
ercise of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  whole  empire  of 
Annani.  Spain  took  tio  part  in  this  hitter  (  xpciiilion; 
but  eniph)ying  her  energies  to  a  field  of  action  nearer 
home,  and,  in  spite  of  her  domestic  troubles,  m  a  short 
and  glorious  war  against  Morocco  (1860),  tauglit  the 
Mahometans  to  respect  the  life  and  religion  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  secured  for  lierself  pecuniary  and  territorial 
indemnities.  She,  moreover,  in  concert  with  Eugiaud 
and  France,  sent,  soon  after,  troops  to  Mexico. 

The  Mexican  expedition  and  the  treaty  of 
London  of  i86l. — After  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  the  latter  country,  which  had  scarcely 
enjoyed  a  year  of  repose  since  the  proclamation  of  her 
independence,  was  again  greatly  disturbed.  Her  internal 
dissensions  were  narrowed  down  to  a  fierce  contest  between 
the  church  or  conservatire  party,  and  the  liberals,  whose 
aim  was  to  abolish  the  special  privileges  of  the  clergy. 
A  last  strnggle  between  President  Miramon,  chief  of  the 
conservatiTe  party,  and  Jnarez,  chief  of  the  liberals, 
raised  the  latter  to  the  Presidency  (January  1861). 
Juarez  immediately  began  to  persecute  the  church  and 
organize  a  wholesale  pillage  of  tier  properties.  Without 
any  regard  for  international  law  or  previous  treaties,  he 
suspended  or  annulled  such  obligations  as  had  been  con- 
tracted  by  the  preceding  government  of  Mexico  towards 
European  governments.  England,  Spain,  and  France, 
whose  lionor  and  interests  had  been  more  particularly  in- 
jured by  his  repeated  acts  of  bad  faith,  signed  a  treaty 
known  as  the  London  Convention  (30th  of  October^ 
and  resolved  to  act  together  against  him. 

The  French  troops  in  Mexico — Maximilian,  Em- 
peror of  Mexico. — before  their  troops  had  gone  further 
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than  tlie  eastern  coasts  of  Mexico,  misunderstandiiiijs 
arose  between  the  tliree  European  powers.  England  and 
Spain  :u'OL'})ted  money  indenmiiiis  and  witlulrew  ihtir 
forces.  X:ip()l(Mni.  however,  persisted  in  earn  ing  out  nn- 
iiuaidcd  llie  original  jjlan,  leint'orced  his  troops,  and  openly 
declared  his  intention  of  restoring  ortier  in  the  country 
and  of  furnishing  it  with  the  means  of  establishing  a 
solid  government.  The  French  army,  under  General 
Forey,  ca[>tured  PaebU  after  a  siege  of  two  moiitha 
(17th  of  May.  1863),  and  made  their  entrance  into  tbo  ^ 
city  of  Mexico  on  the  following  June.  An  assembly  of  * 
Notables  then  convened  in  that  capital;  and  at  once, 
without  debate^  declared  unanimonsly  for  an  imperial 
government.  The  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria  was 
at  the  same  time  proclaimed  emperor. 

Maximilian's  heroic  death  in  1867*— When  this 
jonng  and  ambitious  pnnce  arrived  in  1864  in  Mexico, 
only  about  one  half  of  the  country  bad  been  conquered. 
Juarez  had  retired  into  the  Northern  provinces  and  the 
United  States  recognised  tlie  Republic  under  him,  de- 
manding at  the  same  time  that  the  French  troops  be  with« 
drawn  from  Mexico.  £m))eror  Napoleon  III.  acceded  to 
this  demand^  and  I'lmperor  >raximilian,  though  gifted 
with  excellent  abilities,  fonnd  it  impossible  to  reconcile 
the  claims  of  the  liberals  and  conservatives,  the  imperial 
and  the  republican  parties.  With  bnt  few  troops  he  con- 
tinned  the  war,  until  surrounded  in  Quer^tarn,  and  by 
treachery  caj)tnred.  Juarez  ordered  him  to  be  tried  by 
a  cr>iirt-martial,  and  on  June  19,  1867,  the  noble  emperor, 
with  two  of  his  faithful  generals,  was  shot  in  Quer^taro. 
iris  body  was  afterward,  by  an  Austrian  squadron  under 
Admiral  TegetholT,  conveyed  to  Trieste,  and  finally  in- 
terred in  the  vault  of  the  church  of  the  Capuchins  in 
.  Vienna,  wli ere  the  members  of  the  imperial  family  have 
been  buried  siuce  1(>33. 

CITII.  WAR  IN  THE  riVITED  STATES. 

The  Southern  Confederacy  formed  under  Jeffer- 
son Davis.  — While  the  T/niffMi  Staten  were  atlvaiu  in.i^ 
with  rapid  strides  in  ])0j>ulal ion,  wealth,  an<i  power,  ami 
presenting  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a  material  pro- 
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gross  truly  unparalleled  in  history,  they  suddenly  became 
the  theatre  of  a  gigantic  civil  war,  which  had  its  cause  in 
the  iustitutif)!!  of  doniostir  slavery.  A  larcfc  number  of 
j»er8()fi^.  part  i<  iihirl y  in  the  Northern  States,  had  always 
rrjaidcd  slaverv  as  a  hlot  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  Re- 
])iiblic.  and  towards  the  year  183'J,  commenced  a  political 
a^ntation  for  its  abolition,  whirli  was  followed  by  a  eoiin- 
t<'r-a;iiUiLiun  for  its  mainteiumce.  Two  parties  were  thus 
formed;  and  on  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the 
Presidency  (Nov.  4,  1860),  the  pro-.-^lavery  party  oonsider- 
*  ing  their  interests  insecure  under  his  administration,  re- 
solved to  carry  out  their  long-threatened  project  of  seces- 
sion. Before  the  inauguration  of  the  new  President,  and 
notwithstanding  his  promises  to  inainiain  Uiu  laws  of  the 
Union,  the  seven  slave-holding  States  of  South  Carolina. 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louijjiana,  and 
Texa^  (thev  were  soon  joined  by  the  States  of  Virginia, 
Arkansas,  )^orth  Caroling  and  Tennessee)  formed  tnem- 
selves  into  a  separate  Cokpbdbract,  and  elected  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  President.  They  hastened  moreover  to  take 
possession  of  all  the  forts  and  public  property  within 
their  limits,  Major  Anderson  having  reiused  to  deliver 
up  Fort  Sumter,  in  -Charleston  harbor,  was,  on  the  l^th 
of  April,  1861,  attacked  by  five  Confederate  batteries 
under  the  command  of  General  Beauregard.  The  fort 
surrendered  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  and  was  evacu* 
ated  on  Sunday,  the  14th.  irpcontrollable  excitement 
now  filled  the  country,  at  this  signal  of  war. 

As  the  news  flashed  over  the  telegraphic  wires,  it  was 
instantly  followed  by  the  summons  of  tne  President,  **  to 
arms.''  On  the  night  of  the  14th  was  issued  his  proc- 
lamation, ordering  seventy-five  thousand  men  into  the 
field  for  the  defence  of  the  Union. 

The  battle  of  Bull  Run. — In  July,  General  McDow- 
ell, having  command  of  the  Federal  force  assembled 
n round  Wa?hinirton,  began  to  march  upon  Richmond,  in 
Virginia,  which  had  lately  become  tlie  capital  of  the  new 
Confederacy.  He  hooti  met  witli  a  portion  of  the  Confed- 
erate troops,  under  tlie  eunimand  of  General  Beauregard, 
On  the  v»lst  of  July,  a  serious  conflict  between  the  two 
armies  took  place  near  a  small  creek  named  Bull  Run, 
and  terminated  in  tlie  complete  route  of  the  Union  forces. 
This  defeat  at  ouce  aroused  the  ^^orthern  States  to  more 
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energetir  artion,  and  to  a  keener  sense  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  sLrug<ile  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Conirress 
immediately  i<)i»k  efHcRrious  measures  to  ievv  an  iiDmnise 
army,  and  go  greai  were  the  exertions  marfe  to  prnniote 
voluuteerinj)^,  so  liberal  were  the  bounties  ollered  to  those 
who  enlisted,  that  the  number  of  troops  in  the  tiehl,  by 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1802,  exceeded  four  hundred 
iuid  fifty  thousand.*  The  Southerners,  on  their  side, 
prepared  for  war  w  itli  no  less  ardor.  The  success  of  Bull 
Kun  had  awakened  among  them  such  a  spirit  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  such  confidence  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  th.e 
Confederacy,  that  volunteei*s  offered  themselves  in  very 
large  numoeiB*  They  were,  however^  found  insufficient 
to  resist  the  various  cor|>B  of  Federals,  which  operated 
simultaneously  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  and  Kentucky.  The  Confederate  Con- 
gress then  piissed  (April,  1862)  an  act  of  conscription, 
which  declared  every  man,  with  a  few  exceptions,  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five  years,  a  soldier.  This 
measure,  it  was  supposed  would  secure  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  men  to  repel  successfully  every  assault  of  the 
enemy.  By  that  time,  the  campaign  had  been  fairly  in- 
augurated and  some  important  events  had  already  tran- 
spired. 

Surrender  of  Fort  Donelson  to  U.  S.  Grant- 
Battle  of  Shiloh. — Fort  Donelson  on  the  Cumberland 
river  was  attacked  in  February  by  General  Grant.  For 
several  days,  the  Confederate  garrison  obstinately  de- 
fended every  approach  to  the  ^rt.  But,  on  the  third 
day,  the  outer  works  were  stormed  by  the  Union  troops, 
and  the  main  redoubt  that  commanded  the  principal  for- 
tress, was  carried.  Early  on  the  folh)win^  morning, 
white  flags  of  truce  were  (iiscnvcred  floatin^j^  on  the  Con- 
federate works.  A  correspondence  opened  l>etwccn  Gen- 
erals Huckner  and  (Trnnt.  The  result  was  tlie  inu-oiidi- 
tional  surre!ider  to  General  (u-rnif,  of  n]]  the  munitions  of 
war  and  of  thirteen  thousami  (Jonfedcrale  prisoners. 
Within  two  months  of  this  brilliant  alfair^  the  now  vic- 


•TheF.  dt  ral  fr>r-^pg  amounted  toa'^rin  f^matrr  number  nt  the  subsc- 
ooeut  epochs,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  war ;  while  it  is  said  that 
uie  Confederates,  o^ng  to  their  imaUtr  popiilaifon  and  tlie  ambamawd 
cnni^iTlnn  of  their  public  fiiiances,  had  baioly  at  any  time  more  than  three 
huiuired  tbomand  men  in  the  ^id. 
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torions  army  of  the  Norths  in  its  turn,  fonnd  itself  in  a 
Tery  perilous  situation.  While  it  lay  encamped  at  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  Federal  corps 
under  Cfener^  Buell,  Generals  Beauregard,  and  A.  & 
Johnston  resolved  to  profit  by  their  present  numerical 
superiority  to  fall  upon  the  enemy,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  expected  succor.  They  accordingly  attacked  with 
great  vigor  the  position  of  General  Grant,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  a  part  of  his  camp,  and  secured  many 
prisoners.  Darkness,  however,  by  putting  an  end  to  the 
contest,  changed  the  fortune  of  the  combatants.  The 
Union  army  having  been  reinforced  by  fresh  troops  from 
the  army  of  the  Ohio,  recovered,  on  the  next  day,  a  por- 
tion of  the  captured  artillery,  and  compelled  the  Confed- 
erates to  give  way  and  retreat.  The  slaughter  on  both 
sides  was  terrific,  but  the  Union  forces  sustained  the 
heaviest  losses.  A  few  days  after  this  bloody  battle,  the 
country  learned  of  the  capture  of  l^ew  Orleans,  by  a  com- 
bined force  under  Commodore  Farragnt  and  General 
Butler. 

McClellan*s  Peninsular  campaign. — Towards  the 

middle  of  March,  1862,  General  McC'lellim.  now  com- 
mander of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  embarked  his  troops 
at  Alexandrin.  with  the  intention  of  makintj  a  sure  a^ul 
rapid  movement  upon  Richmond.  Not  having  the  entire 
control  of  tlie  James  river,  he  landed  his  army  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  began  to  advance  from  that  point  towards 
the  eiumy's  capital.  The  Confederate  works  before 
York  town  soon  arrested  his  march,  and  it  whs  not  till 
after  the  delay  of  a  month,  that  he  succeeded  in  FeowrinL^^ 
that  strong  position.  In  sjiite  of  fresh  obstacles,  ami 
thougli  he  had  to  Wi^ht  for  almost  every  inch  of  ground, 
lie  approached  within  a  few  miles  of  Kichmond.  lUit  the 
enemy  had  by  tliis  time  received  large  reinforcements, 
while  his  own  army  had  been  irrcatly  reduced  i)y  losses 
dnrino:  the  campaign,  and  by  sii^  kness  on  the  banki-  of 
the  Chickahominy.  Seeing  himself  opposed  by  .superior 
numbers,  he  resolved  by  a  tlank  movement  towards  the 
James  river,  to  change  his  base  of  operations.  For  six 
days,  the  Confederates  harassed  his  march  by  continual 
attacks,  and  even  entertained  the  hope  of  capturing  the 
entire  Federal  army.    But  the  successful  stand  which 
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he  mside  at  Malvern  Hill  (July  1,  1862),  a  stronf^  j»o.si- 
tion  Tinder  cover  of  tlie  gunboats,  checked  all  iurther 
demonstration  against  liini  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and 
terminated  the  PeninBular  campaign. 

The  failure  of  this  campaign  induced  the  Confederate 
government  to  abandon  their  defensive  policy.  Tlie>' 
resj)lved  to  invade  the  Union  ti^'ritory,  in  order  to  strike 
8onie  important  ))lo\v,  wliich  would  enable  them  to  die 
tate  terms  of  peace.  In  vain  did  General  Pope  oppose 
the  invading  army  under  General  Ijee,  he  was  compelled 
to  retreat  before  the  enemy,  and  was  severely  defeated  at 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  (3nth  of  August,  1862). 
General  McCMellan,  now  recalled  from  Virginia,  advanced 
with  all  the  forces  that  were  not  required  for  the  defence 
of  \Va.shington.  to  stop  the  onward  march  of  the  Confed- 
erates, lie  met  them  upon  the  banks  of  a  stream  in 
Maryland,  made  memorable  by  the  bloody  battle  of  An- 
tietam.  Each  army  numbered,  it  is  said,  a  hundred 
thousand  men.  They  began  the  conflict  at  daylight  on 
the  1 7th  of  September,  1862,  and  fought  with  great  reflo- 
lution  and  various  succeis,  till  night  came  on  and  put  an 
end  to  the  contest.  General  McClellan  obtained  indeed 
a  substantial  and  decided  success;  but  bis  own  troops  had 
suffered  so  severely,  that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  give 


On  the  night  of  the  18th«  General  Lee  hastily  withdrew 
his  forces  across  the  Potomac,  and  retired  into*  Virginia. 

In  November,  a  change  was  made  in  the  army  of  the 
Potomac.  General  Mculellan  was  relieved  of  the  com- 
mand, and  General  Bumside,  who  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him,  immediately  began  a  new  advan<*c  upon  Rich- 
mond. The  march  to  the  Confederate  capital  was  to  be 
made  by  the  route  tlirough  Fredericksburg,  a  city  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  sixty- five  miles  from 
'Richmond.  General  L^e  occupied  it  with  apart  of  his 
forces;  the  rest  he  had  concentrated  on  the  heights  in 
the  rear  of  the  city.  When  the  Federals  attackecl  Fred- 
ericksburg, no  greater  opposition  was  made  than  was 
sntiicient  to  tempt  them  to  push  forward  with  greater 
ardor.  But  as  soon  as  they  tried  to  storm  the  enemy's 
works  on  the  heights,  they  were  received  with  so  terrifir 
a  fire  of  infantry  and  artillery,  that,  finding  the  position 


before  renewing  the  attack. 
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too  strong  to  be  captured  by  assault,  thev  gave  up  the 
attack,  and  profited  by  night  to  evacuate  Fredericksburg 
(December  13,  \m2). 

Battle  of  Chancellorsville— Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg.— The  next  advance  upon  Ilichmond  was  under- 
taken, in  the  following  year,  by  the  same  army,  now 
under  General  Hooker.  Having  crossed  the  Rappahan- 
nock with  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  a  force 
far  superior  to  that  which  General  liee  could  oppose  to 
him.  General  Hooker  succeeded  in  compelling  tne  Con- 
federates  to  cjnit  their  defences  and  accept  the  battle  at 
Chancellorsvillet  Virginia,  on  ground  of  his  own  choice. 
But  the  result  of  this  engagement  which  took  place  on 
the  2d  and  3d  of  May,  1863,  proved  most  disastrous  to 
the  Federals;  and  they  were  driven  back  beyond  the 
Rappahannock,  with  a  loss  of  eighteen  thousand  men. 
The  Confederates  had,  on  their  side,  to  deplore  the  loss 
of  their  favorite  General,  Stonewall  Jackson,  whose 
daring,  skill,  and  energy  had  greatly  contributed  to  their 
past  success,  and  especially  in  this  last  engagement  at 
Chancellorsville.  After  this  battle.  General  Lee,  with 
the  view  of  breaking  up  the  Federal  plan  of  campaign  for 
the  summer,  and  of  transferring  the  scene  of  hostilities 
beyond  Virginia,  forded  the  Potomac,  marched  through 
Maryland  into  Pennsylvania,  and  concentratod  his  forces 
at  Outtysburg,  a  county-town  of  tlie  Intter  State.  There 
he  was  mot  by  General  Meade,  who  drew  up  his  troops  in 
a  strong  position  On  the  Ist,  2d.  and  3d  of  .Tnly,  the 
two  armies  eniraged  in  a  tcrriT>]e  but  deciisive  battle.  On 
the  third  day,  General  T>ee  made  desperate  etTorts  to  dis- 
lodge the  Federals  from  tlieir  position;  lint  iindii^g  it 
almost  im})regnable,  and  his  ammunition  being  exhausted, 
lie  was  compelled,  after  sustaining  a  loss  of  thirty  thou- 
fjaud  men,  to  retreat  into  Virginia  with  the  remnants  of 
his  army. 

Surrender  of  Vicksburg. — Two  other  heavy  blows 
were  at  the  same  time  inflicted  upon  the  Confederates  in 
the  South.  Thus  far  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
river  had  remained  closed  between  Port  Hudson  (Louisi- 
ana) and  V^icksbur^  (Mississippi).  General  Grant,  with 
the  design  of  opening  the  river  entirely,  undertook  an 
expedition  against  Vicksburg.    fiut  the  approach  to  this 
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place  proved  most  Hifficiilt,  owin?  to  its  position  and  the 
elTorts  of  the  enemy,  under  General  J.  E.  Johnston,  to 
retain  ilie  key  of  the  great  river.  It  was  not  till  after 
several  battles  and  a  campaign  of  startling  boldness,  that 
General  Grant  succeeded,  by  the  10th  of  May,  in  invest- 
ing V^icksburg.  Its  cffinison,  coinnianded  by  General 
Pemberton,  and  nuiubering  over  thirty  thousand  men, 
made  a  giillant  defence;  but  their  provisions  becoming 
Tery  8(;ar/^e,  and  no  hope  remaining  of  receiving  relief 
from  General  Johnston,  they  surrendered  on  the  ^th  of 
July,  1863. 

The  sarrender  of  Vioksburg  was  followed  by  that  of 
Port  Hndson.  The  capture  of  these  two  strongholds 
entirely  opened  the  Mississippi  to  navigation  and  com- 
merce, greatly  crippled  the  resonrces  of  the  enemy,  and 
broke  ap  their  facilities  for  commnnication  between  the 
States  east  and  west  of  that  river.  Their  territory  was 
by  this  time  well-nigh  exhausted  of  men;  and  though  they 
took  every  means  to  increasiB  their  forces;  though  nearly 
all  of  the  male  population  had  been  called  either  to  serve 
in  the  army  or  to  assist  in  raising  supplies;  yet  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  whole  number  of  men  in  the  field  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  campaign,  did  not  exceed  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand.  The  Federal  government,  on 
the  contrary,  had  then  more  than  six  hundred  thousand 
soldiers.  It  could  moreover,  owiri^  to  the  large  popula- 
tion of  the  North  and  the  Conscription  Bill  of  the  3d  of 
March,  1863,  make  new  levies  at  will,  and  thus  pour 
upon  the  now  weakened  Southern  States  any  number  of 
troops  that  circu  ?i'^stnTU'o>  mi 'flit  roqniro. 

U.  S.  Grant  made  Lieutenant-General  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.— Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Mnv,  18^4,  at  the  renewal  of  hoRtilities.  The  main  cam- 
paign8  for  that  year  were  to  be  made  by  tlie  armies  of  the 
Potomac,  and  of  Chattanooga  ('rennesspc).  The  latter 
army,  nnder  Ocueral  8hcrman,  wa8  to  march  against  At- 
lanta ((reorgia),  a  town  noted  for  its  man ii fact nros  and 
as  being  an  important  centre  of  railroad  communiration 
between  the  Western  and  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States; 
the  former  armv,  nnder  General  Meade,  was  to  march 
again  upon  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy.  But  General 
Grant,  now  Lieutenant-General,  who  snperintenrled  in 
person  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  had     plan  more  com- 
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prehensive  than  the  mere  capture  of  Richmond.  Hia 
project  waa  to  secure  the  Confederate  government,  and, 
by  combined  movements,  to  destroy  the  forces  of  General 
lieo,  and  cut  off  all  communications  with  Richmond. 
General  Siegel  was  ordered  to  move  up  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  and  General  Butler  to  move  simuUaueonsly  with 
a  heavy  force  up  the  James  river  for  the  purpose  of  cap> 
turiiig  Petersburg,  which  was  considered  the  key  to  the 
capital.  Tlie  failure  of  these  two  expeditions  in  the 
west  and  south  of  Virginia,  enabled  the  enemy  to  concen- 
trate against  General  Grant.  Hut  in  spite  of  their  efforts, 
and  of  his  own  heavy  losses,  the  Federal  commandor  suc- 
ceeded, by  means  of  constant  reinforcements  of  fresh 
troops,  in  pushing  his  way  to  the  Chickahoniiny,  which 
was  the  outer  line  of  defence  of  Kichmoud,  and  after- 
wards in  crossing  the  James  river  and  uniting  liis  forces 
with  those  of  General  Butler  before  Petersburg  (June, 
1864). 

General  Sherman's  campaign  in  Georg:ia. — Mean- 
while, events  of  no  less  importaiicc  v.ere  accomplished  in 
Oeor£jia.  Oeneral  J.  K.  Johnston,  owing  to  the  inferior- 
ity of  his  forces,  was  unable  long  to  delay  the  advance  of 
the  Federals  through  the  lieart  of  tiie  Confederacy.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  successively  occupied  sevo!;il  .<troHg 
])<).^it  ions  on  their  ronte,  hoping  to  decimate  their  num- 
bers by  successive  eiii^agements;  the  vigor  and  skill  of 
Cicncral  Sherman  bjit^lrd  bis  projects,  and  tlie  C'<)nfe<ier- 
ate  guvurnnient,  disa]*proviiig  of  iiit  defensive  tactics,  re- 
lieved him  from  tlie  command.  Nor  did  the  impetuous 
bravery  of  his  suc(  essor,  General  Hood,  have  any  other 
effect  than  to  precipitate  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  (teueral 
Sherman  entered  it  on  the  1st  of  September,  1804.  His 
troops  had  scan-rly  rented  from  their  fatigues,  wlien  they 
were  again  put  iu  tuotiun,  and  jjist  five  weeks  after  their 
departure  from  Atlanta,  the  country  was  amazed  to  learn 
thai  they  had  reached  anil  occupied  SaMuiuuij,  on  the  At- 
lantic* coast. 

Lee  surrenders  at  Appomattox  Court  House — 
Assassination  of  President  Lincoln. — These  suc- 
cesses hastened  the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy.  The 
field  of  decisive  operations  was  now  reduced  to  the  three 
States  of  South  and  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Dur* 
ing  the  Winter,  General  Sherman  overran  the  Carolinas 
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with  his  victorious  armv,  and  tlierebv  cut  off  the  resources 
of  General  Lo<^'s  troops  at  Hiehmon<l.  In  Vir;^^inia.  (lon- 
eral  Grant  renewed  active  upeniiions  ai^ainst  P<*t<'rsuurr^. 
On  thf^  first  of  April,  ]8«i5,  was  foii,L,'lit  tlie  bioouy  battle 
of  \  ))Q  Five  Forks,  Ijy  which  the  p(j>sossion  of  I\ichint»iKl 
was  linally  secured,  (leiioral  J^e  lindiiiir  that  h*.*  was  no 
lon;^er  able  to  maintain  his  position,  gave  orders  fur  the 
evacuation  of  Richmond  and  F^etersburcr.  Pnrsncd  with 
great  vigor,  he  made  strenuous  l)ut  fi'uitless  etTorts  to  ex- 
tricate his  troops,  aiul,  on  the  IKh  ol  April,  sm n  ndered 
to  General  Grant  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  'i  his 
important  event  waii  regarded  by  the  country  as  a  virtual 
end  of  tlie  war.  But  the  joy  which  it  occasioned  was 
soon  changed  into  deep  mourning  by  the  assassination, 
on  the  14th,  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  had  been  recently 
re-elected  President.  This  crime,  however,  created  no 
public  disturbance;  Vice-President  Johnson  assumed  im- 
mediately the  office  of  President,  aud  the  government 
contiuned  the  work  of  reconstructing  the  country. 

The  successful  termination  of  the  war  procured  the 
emancipation  of  four  millions  of  human  beings,  increased 
towards  the  country  the  resect  of  foreign  nations,  and 
displayed  to  the  world  her  immenie  and  inexhaustible 
resources* 

The  national  debt,  which  in  1860  had  amounted  only 
to  about  sizty-foi^r  million  dollars,  had  risen  in  1866,  to 
2^,773  millions.  In  June  of  the  same  year,  the  Fourteenth 

Amendment  was  proposed  by  Congress  and  declared  rati- 
fied in  July,  1808,  by  which  the  right  of  citizenship  was 
secured  to  tlie  freedmen. 

During  Andrew  Johnson's  presidency,  Alaska  was  per- 
ch ased,  which  increased  the  arc»  of  the  United  States  by 
577^340  square  miles.  For  this,  Russia  received  a  little 
over  seven  million  dollars. 

U.  S.  Grant,  President,  1869-1877.— On  March  4, 
1869,  General  (irant  was  inaugurated  as  the  eighteenth 
president  of  the  United  States.  During  liis  administra- 
tion the  treaty  of  Washington  was  concluded  with  Great 
Britain,  wliich  provided  for  an  arbitration  of  the  dispute 
regarding  the  honntlarv  of  Oregon  hy  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  (deeitlt'd  in  f:tvorof  tlio  T'nirod  Stares,  on  Or-to* 
her  21,  187'J).  then  f"r  a  .•settlement  of  the  fiphery  dis- 
pnte,  and  for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabaina  claims.  By 
the  decision  of  the  Geneva  tribunal^  the  United  Stales 
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were  awarded  fifteen  million  dollars  for  the  Alabama 
qlaims.  In  1876  the  Centennial  Exhibition  was  held  in 
Philadelphia.  After  two  tdrms  of  otiice  General  Grant 
retired  mto  private  life. 

R.  B.  Hayes,  1877-1881.— Dnring  Rutherford  B. 
ll.ivi^^'s  adminiaLratiun,  the  resumption  of  specie-pay- 
ments took  plare.  The  population  as  shown  by  the 
tenth  census  had  risen  to  over  tifty  millions. 

James  A.  Garfteld  and  Chester  A.  Arthur,  1881- 
1885. — The  twentieth  president  occupied  for  only  a  few 
mouths,  the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  the  nation. 
Gniteau,  a  fanatic,  shot  him  on  Jnly  2,  and  on  Septem* 
ber  19,  1881,  President  Garfield  expired,  the  Vioe- 
Presidenty  Chester  A.  Arthnr,  filling  tue  chair  for  the 
rest  of  the  term  of  office. 

GroTer  Cleveland,  x885« — ^Dissatisfaction  with  the 
republican  administration,  once  more,  in  March,  1885, 
caused  the  reins  of  government  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
democrats  in  the  person  of  Grover  Cleveland.  Dnrinjf 
his  administration,  the  reconstruction  of  the  United  States 
Navy  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 

WAR  m  M»I«Etnfrra-HOUTBI1i.-WAV  in 
ITALY  AND  CSEBBIAIHY.-A.D.  186a-l§€6. 

Denmark  loses  Schleswig-Holsteln  by  the 
peace  of  Vienna,  Oct.  30,  i860. — New  complications 

arose  in  P^urojie  upon  the  death  of  King  Frederic  VII., 
of  Denmark  (November,  1863).  ('hristian  IX.,  succeeded 
him  on  the  throiu'*,  but  his  riuht  of  succession  to  the 
duchies  of  IIolsteiTi  and  Schleswin"  was  contested  bv  the 
duke  of  AugU6tenl)Uif^.  The  Ocrmnn  diet  supported  the 
claims  of  the  latter  to  flolstein,  which  was  a  part  cf  the 
Germanic  Conrederation,  and  occupied  it  with  Federal 
troops.  Prussia  and  Austria,  nnitinir  in  a  common  cause, 
went  still  further;  tliev  marched  into  Schleswii^  and  after- 
wards into  Jutland  with  a  formidable  army,  to  which  the 
Dane's  with  all  their  ^aHnntrv  were  forced  to  succumb. 
In  October,  18H4,  King  Christian  was  compelled  to  sign 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,  by  wiiidi  he  ceded  tc  Austria  and 
Prussia  the  three  duchies  of  Lanenbur^,  Holstein,  and 
Scldeswior,  engaginp^  moreover  to  accept  w^hatever  a rranpre- 
ments  for  their  government  those  powers  might  make. 
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It  soon  became  evident  that  their  friendship  for  the  dake 

of  Augustenburg  was  a  mere  pretext,  at  least  on  the  part 
of  Prussia.  After  ebtaiuiug  from  Austria  the  cession  of 
the  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  she  made  the  atniost  efforts  to 
induce  her  ally  to  cede,  in  lilce  manner,  her  rights  to  the 
two  other  duchies.  The  government  of  Austria  declared 
tiiat  the  question  of  the  Duchies  appertaintnl  to  the  Ger- 
niau  Diet,  which  was  then  assembled  at  Frankfort  (May, 
18G6). 

Cause  of  the  Austrian-Prussian  war  of  1866. — 

Thereupon  Prussia,  followed  by  a  few  other  States,  with- 
drew from  the  Confederation;  and  ordered  her  troops  to 
invade  HolsLein,  where  no  resistance  was  met  with.  Yield- 
ing to  the  ambitious  views  of  Count  Bismarck,  lier  prime- 
minister,  she  also  undertook  to  snatch  from  Austria  lier 
ascendancy  in  Germany.  Moreover,  the  KinL'-of  Prussia, 
iu  order  to  divide  the  forces  of  his  powerful  rival,  entered 
into  a  secret  alliance  with  the  Kimr  of  Italy,  who  had 
always  cherished  the  idea  of  t'oiiqiiering  Venetia.  Whf 
was  aceoniingly  declared  against  Austria,  on  the  same 
day,  by  ijie  two  allied  powers  (June  18). 

Austria  victorious  against  Italy  on  land  and 
sea. — The  Italians  having  ('r<)».>etl  tlie  Minuio  with  a 
numerous  army,  were  attacked  hy  Arcluiuke  Albert,  near 
Custozza,  a  spot  fatal  to  the  Italian  arms  in  1848.  After 
a  long  and  severe  contest  the  Italians  were  defeated  with 
great  loss,  arid  compelled  to  recross  the  Alincio  (June 
24).  Their  fortune  was  no  better  at  sea;  for  their 
Admiral  Persano.  witli  a  lleet  of  twenty-throe  vessels,  waa 
attacked  by  inferior  forces  under  the  Austriiiii  udiuiral 
TegetholT,  and  obliged,  after  the  loss  of  several  ships,  to 
take  refuge  iu  the  port  of  Ancona  {July  20,  18G6). 

Prussia  occupies  Germany. — In  the  North,  Prussia 
had  80  well  concerted  her  plans  of  attack  that,  on  the 
18th  of  June,  her  troops  entered  at  once  Hanover,  Hesse- 
Caasel,  and  Saxony,  and  spread  themselves  in  every  direc- 
tion.  Either  by  force  of  arms  or  by  stratagem,  they  took 

Sossession  of  the  three  States  jnst  mentioned,  occupied 
'rankfort,  from  which  they  exacted  enormous  contribu- 
tions, and  before  the  end  of  the  campaign  overran  Darm- 
stadt and  Bavaria. 

The  campaign  against  Austria  —  Battle  of 
Sadowa. — ^At  the  same  time,  the  Austrian  empire  was 
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also  inTa<le<l  by  about  three  himdred  thoasand  men,  in 

two  armies,  the  one  nuircliing  from  Saxony  commanded 
by  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  the  otlier  proceeding  from 
Silesia  under  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia.  Field-Mar- 
shal de  Jk'uedeck,  eommander-in-ehief  of  all  the  Austrian 
forces  enga«;cd  in  the  North,  endeavored,  but  inelTect- 
ually,  i^revent  a  juiiclioTi  of  tlic-  eiietny's  forces.  They 
met  at  itiischim,  where  the  Kini;  of  Prussia  now  arrived 
to  tiike  tlu^  cuuunaiid  in  persuu.  lienedt'ck,  who  had  \v;iit«'(l 
iu  vain  for  the  soldiers  of  i^jnaria,  niiiounting  to  eigiiiy 
thousand  men,  wjm  compelled  to  ae(H'{»(  a  ircnenil  en<Tage- 
nient  against  eneuiies  far  su]>erior  in  niuni)*  i  .  ini  l  to 
whom  the  medle-gun  had  given  anuLiier  decided  a  i  van- 
tage. The  battle  of  Sadowa,  after  eight  or  ten  hour:?  of 
foarful  struggle,  terminated  in  tlu'  route  of  the  Austrians, 
\^  lu»  rfULJuted  in  confusion  behind  the  Elbe,  with  a  loss  of 
iui  Ly  thousand  men  (July  3). 

The  peace  of  Prague,  August  23,  1866.  and  of 
Vienna,  October  3,  1866. — 'i'he  emperor  of  Austria, 
unwillini:  to  protract  so  disastroun  a  war,  ceded  Venetia  to 
Napoleon  111.,  wilh  a  secret  understanding  that  it  should 
l)e  made  over  to  the  King  of  Italy.  At  the  same  tinu%  he 
re(pjestetl  the  emperor  of  France  to  mediate  for  peace. 
A  preliminary  treaty,  signed  at  Nicholsburg  on  the  2Gth 
of  July,  180<i,  led  in  the  following  month  to  the  treaty  of 
Prague,  of  which  these  were  the  coDdltions:  the  emperor 
of  Austria  was  rec^uired  to  ratify  the  cession  of  Venetia ; 
to  abandon  all  claim  to  form  a  part  of  the  Confederation, 
which  the  Kin(^  of  Prussia  made  np  of  the  States  on  the 
north  of  the  Mayne  river;  to  cede  whatever  riglits  .the 
treaty  of  Vienna  (18G4)  gave  him  on  the  duchies  of 
Ilolstein  and  Schleswig.  The  States  to  the  south  of  the 
Mayne  were  allowed  to  form  an  independent  association, 
whose  relations  with  the  North  were  to  be  regulated  after- 
wards; the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  remained  unimpaired, 
but  the  annexations  already  made  b^  Prussia,  of  Hanover, 
Electoral  Hesse,  Nassau,  and  the  city  of  Frankfort  were 
to  be  recognized  l»v  Austria.  By  a  special  treaty  made 
with  Prussia^  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  which  had  not 
taken  an  active  ])art  in  the  war,  retained  her  whole  terri> 
torv,  on  condition  of  payini,'^  a  heavy  sum  of  money. 

'Thus,  by  the  treaty  of  Prague,  Anstria.  onee  the 
mighty  power  which  ruled  the  destinies  of  Germany 
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and  Italy,  has  been  -  expelled  from  the  Germanic  Confed- 
eration and  humbled  by  the  arrogant  ambition  of  Prassia^ 
one  of  its  members.  These  great  changes  show  that  God 
gives  the  power  of  this  world  to  whom  He  {tleases^  and 
that  the  most  })nKient  combinations  of  human  policy  are 
baffled  by  the  designs  of  his  unerring  Providence. 

ItlM-lSTO. 

The  first  parliament  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation.—In  February,  18G7,  Kii\g  William  I.  of 
Prussia  convoked  u  parliament  in  Berlin  which  adopted, 
after  short  deliberations,  a  constitution  for  the  iNorth 
German  **Jiund/'  consisting  of  Prussia  and  the  tuonty- 
onc  other  members  of  the  Confederacy.  The  first  step 
for  the  unification  of  Germany  was  taken  by  organizing 
the  army  on  one  and  the  same  basis,  rendering  every  able- 
bodied  man  liable  to  military  duty,  and  conferring  upon 
the  Kinir  of  Prussia  the  chief  command  of  ail  German 
forces.  Count  Bismarck  was  elevated  to  the  position  of 
Ch'.Hicf'llor. 

Emperor  Francis  Joseph  crowned  King  of 
Hungary. — ^In  Austria  a  recon«'ili;it u)n  vviih  Hungary 
was  effected  by  giving  it  a  oonstitut  inn  of  a  liberal  oTiar- 
aoter.  The  Emperor  was  with  great  suieninity  crowned  at 
Binl:i  Pp>!rh.  Croutia,  'rransylvauia,  and  the  military 
frijiitirr  \\t  le  reunited  with  ilunLfarv.  The  Cislit huaniau 
provuH'cri  also  reeeived  a  euiistitution.  wln(di  eonipjfted 
the  transformation  of  the  Empire  into  a  constitutional 
monarchy. 

The  Luxemburg  question — The  London  Confer- 
ence, May,  1867. — Napoleon  III.'s  desire  to  counter- 
bahmce  the  increased  power  of  Prussia  l)y  the  purclnise  of 
Luxemburg  from  the  KiuL''  of  Holland,  led  to  serious 
complications  between  i  laiiiH  ami  Prussia  which,  liow- 
ever,  through  ilio  labors  of  the  London  Conference  and 
mutual  concessions  were  allayed  for  the  time.  Italy  at 
this  Conference  was  recognized  as  the  6th  Great  Power. 

The  Spanish  Revolution  of  1868— King  Ama- 
deus  L,  1870-1873. — Queen  Isabella  after  the  defeat  of 
the  royalist  troops  nnder  Serrano  fled  into  France,  and 
the  country  fell  a  prey  to  a  revolution  until  the  Cortea 
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(lecliircd  in  favor  of  a  constitiitioiml  monarchy.  The 
crown  wa^  oiTered  to  a  Prince  of  Hohenzolleni,  wlio  at 
first  aeoepHMl.  l)iit  withdrew  his  ac»  eptan<'<'.  when  the  sec- 
ond Bou  of  \'ictor  jMnnKiuuel,  tlie  dukt;  ul  Aosta  wus 
called  to  the  throne  kiiijr  Aniadcus  I. 
Opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  Nov.  i6,  1869. — The 

freat  feat  of  engineering,  conceived  and  carried  t  hrm; lMi 
y  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  to  open  a  direct  conmiuuKaiiuji 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Ked  Sea  being  com- 
pleted, the  formal  opening  tuuk  [1  u  i  iiiai*!  iiupusing  cer- 
emonies in  the  presence  of  an  augu-^t  assemblage  of 
European  crownea  heads,  who  were  aecuaipaaied  th^re  by 
squadrons  of  their  respective  navies. 

The  Vatican  council  opened  Dec.  8,  1869 — The 
dogma  of  Infallibility. — Pope  Piua  IX.  having  con- 
voked the  Vatican  Ck»ancil,  opeued  it  'solemnly  on  Dec. 
8,  and  after  the  dogma  of  infallibility  had  been  adopted 
bv  a  vote  of  547  to  2  proclaimed  it  to  Christendom  on 
July  18,  1870.  The  council  adjourned  on  Oct.  20,  1870, 
after  having  rendered  signal  services  to  the  Ghnrch  and 
civilization. 

Internal  troubles  in  France--Tbe  "  Plebiscite  '* 

of  May,  1870. — The  dissatisfaction  with  the  arbitrary 

fovernmcnt  of  Napoleon  III.  led  to  the  fall  of  the  Prime 
_  linister  Bouher,  who  was  succeeded  by  Ollivier.  A  new 
liberal  constitution  was  introduced  and  ratified  by  a  ple- 
biscite"' with  an  apparently  overwhelming  majority. 
Party  strife,  dissatisfaction  in  the  army  and  navy  dis 
dosed,  however,  the  necessity  of  a  diversion  by  means  of 
a  popular  war. 

Tli£  FKiLNCO-PRUSSIAN  WAR,  July  19,  1874^ 

lllar<*li  3,  1S71. 

Immediate  cause  of  the  war. — The  request  of  the 
French  umbassador  Ueneditti,  of  King  William  of  Prus- 
sia in  person,  that  he  should  never  agree  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  Spanish  crown  by  a  Prince  of  Jlohenzolleni,  met 
on  July  15,  in  Had  Ems,  with  a  dignitied  but  emphatic 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  aged  monarch.  This  was  rep- 
resented by  the  French  Cabinet  as  an  insult  to  France, 
and  under  a  tremendous  exeitement  in  Paris  the  French 
governuM  iit  decided  u|)on  a  declaration  of  war  which  was 
delivered  ou  July  ly,  at  Borliu. 
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Disappointed  French  hopes.— Contrary  to  the  ex* 
pcctations  of  Napoleon  not  only  the  North  German  Bund, 
but  also  the  South  of  Germany,  namely  Wurtemburg, 
Baden  and  Bavaria  joined  Prussia  and  ordered  the  imme* 
diate  moTiili/ntioTi  of  thoir  armies. 

The  campaign  of  the  German  forces  against  the 
Imperial  armies,  Aug.  2  to  Sep.  2,  1870.  —  The 
French  armies  were  divided  into  four  corps  cr)innianded 
respectively  by  ^fai^Mahon,  Bazaine,  La<lmirault  and  de 
Fadly;  the  German  armies  were  divided  into  three,  one 
under  bteinmetz,  ouc  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
one  under  the  Crown  Prince.  Kinir  William  of  Prussia 
acted  as  commander-iLi-chief  with  General  vou  Moltke  4is 
chief  of  stafT. 

The  armv  niulcr  the  Crown  Prince,  after  liie  encrjif^e- 
ment  at  Weis.seaburg  on  Au^.  2,  defeated  MacMahou  sig- 
nally in  the  battle  of  Worth  on  Aug.  4,  while  the  first. 
Oernuiii  army  under  Steinmetz  stormed  on  the  6th  of 
Augnst  the  heights  of  Spochoren.  The  rapid  advance  of 
the  Crerniau  armies  which  left  only  enough  troops  round 
Strasburg  and  other  Al.satian  fortresses  for  the  siege  of 
these  places,  prevented  Bazaine  from  retreating  upon 
Chalonri-sur-Marne.  and  after  the  bloody  battle  of  Cour- 
celles  on  Aug.  14,  and  the  battle  of  Mars-la-Tour,  on  Aug. 
16,  there  were  fought  the  decisive  battles  of  Gravelotte 
and  St.  Trivat  on  Aug.  18,  in  which  under  the  personal 
command  of  King  William,  the  German  forces  after 
enormous  looses  forced  Bazaine 's  army  into  Metz. 

The  Siege  of  Metz,  Aug.  10  to  Oct.  27. — 
MacMahon  after  his  masterly  retreat  from  W5rth,  had  in 
the  meantime  reoi^niaed  his  army  and  intended  to 
retreat  upon  Paris.  Under  orders  received  from  Palikao 
he  undertook  to  relieve  Bazaine  in  Metz  and  so  to  unite 
the  two  armies.  Compelled  by  the  battle  of  Beaumont, 
on  Aug.  30  to  retreat,  and  aware  of  the  rapid  approach 
of  the  German  armies  whose  object  was  to  surronna  him, 
he  took  up  a  strong  position  near  the  small  fortress  of 
Sedan. 

The  battle  of  Sedan— Napoleon  III.  surrenders 
himself.— Here  occurred  the  most  memorable  battle  of 
modern  times  on  Sept.  Ist..  Marshal  MacMahon  early 
in  t)ie  day  was  seriously  wounded^  and  the  Frencli  forces 
succumbed,  in  spite  of  their  bravery,  to  the  superior  disci- 
38 
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pline  and  tactics  of  the  Oerman  armies,  go  that  General 
W  inipfcn,  MaeMahon's  successor  in  command,  entered 
upon  negotiations  with  a  view  to  surrender.  Napoleon 
III.  delivererl  his  sword  to  King  William  I.,  and  was 
carried  as  prisoner  to  AVilhelmshohe.  On  Sept.  2, 
the  Capitulation  of  Sedan  was  signed,  by  whieh  311 
generals,  ii,oOO  inferior  othcers,  84,000  men,  besides 
25,000  captured  during  the  battle^  became  prisoners  of 
war. 

Fall  of  the  Empire  Sept.  4,  and  proclamation  of 
the  Republic. — The  news  of  this  defeat  .caused  the  fall 
of  the  Empire.  A  provisional  government  was  formed, 
Paris  declared  in  a  state  of  siege.  Ikizaine's  efforts  to 
join  MacMahon  were,  in  the  two  days  battles  round  Nois- 
iiiville  on  Auir.  31,  and  Sep.  i,  ulau  frustrated  hy  the 
success  of  the  (ierman  arms. 

The  Campaign  against  the  Republican  armies— 
The  siege  of  Paris  Sep.  19,  1870— Jan.  26,  1871.— 
The  forward  march  of  the  Uerman  forces  was  now  reenined, 
and  on  Sep.  19  the  French  capital  was  regnlarlpr  in- 
Tested.  In  the  meantime  Basaine,  owing  to  scarcity  of 
proYisions  and  after  several  nnsuccessfnl  attempts  to 
effect  a  sortie  "  surrendered  on  Oct.  whereby  three 
Marshals^-  70  Generals  and  173^000  soldiers  became  pris- 
oners of  war.  Strasburg  also  capitulated.  The  French 
government  raised  armies  in  the  South  as  well  as  the 
North,  but  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  the  Loire  at  Beaune 
la  Bolande  on  Nov.  28th;  the  failure  of  Trochu  and 
Dncrot,  the  commanders  of  the  troops  at  Paris,  to  make  a 
sortie;  the  defeat  of  the  French  in  the  battles  of  Orleans 
on  Dec,  2nd  and  4th;  the  annihilation  of  General 
Chanzy's  army  in  the  battle  of  Le  Mans  on  Jan.  12,  1871; 
General  Bourbacki's  defeat  in  the  battle  of  Belfort,  JanV. 
15  to  17;  linally  the  failure  of  Trochu  to  evacuate  Paris 
on  Jan.  19,  and  the  victory  at  St.  Qnentin  over  tlie 
last  French  army,  together  with  the  bombardment  of 
Paris  since  Dec.  brought  about  the  capitulation  of 
Paris  on  Jan.  28. 

Restoration  of  the  German  Empire  at  Versailles 
Jan'y  i8.  1871. — The  success  of  the  Oerman  forces 
under  the  leadership  of  the  aged  King  of  Prussia  led,  on 
Jan  y  18,  to  tlie  restoration  of  the  Gernmn  iimpire  and 
ihfi  umii^catiQn  of  North  and  iSouth  Germany  
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On  the  day  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  Jules  Favre  on 
behalf  of  the  French  government  concluded  an  armistico 
of  twenty-one  days,  which  led,  after  prolonged  negotia- 
tions, to  the  Peace  of  Frankfort  which  was  concluded  on 
^iay  JO,  1871.  Its  principal  provisions  were,  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  became  incorporated  into  Germany;  five  milliards 
of  francs  war  indemntty^  payable  in  three  years,  was  im- 

S)sed  upon  the  French  nation,  and  until  paid,  portions  of 
erman  troops  remained  on  French  territory. 

FRANCE  Slx\€E  TI1£  FRA:¥€0-PRtJSSIA^'  WAR, 

The  **  Commune  "  in  Paris.— The  end  of  this  dis- 
astrous  war  was  Hiffnalizeil  bv  tlic  outbreak  of  the  **  com- 
muu(^*'  in  Paris.  Incited  by  Freemasonry  the  French 
mob  began  its  reign  by  the  shooting  of  several  generals, 
by  attacks  upon  the  property,  finaily  by  an  attack  upon 
Versailles,  tne  seat  of  the  gOTemment.  Under  Mac- 
Mahon  the  French  troops  entered  Paris  on  May  which 
caused  tiie  leaders  of  the  commune  to  execute  witliout 
delay  the  saintly  archbishop  of  Paris  (Darboy)  and  other 

hostages.'*  Destruction  of  property  and  bloody  street 
figlitiug  precede^l  thn  rp^ror;ifif>n  f>f  orfl'T. 

Aug-.  31,  1871,  Thiers  made  President  of  the 
Republic.  — The  National  Assembly  Jit  \'crsailios  in 
Anijnst  elected  Thiers  President  of  the  Kepnblie.  His 
administration  owing  to  the  intriL'iK^s  of  I.egitimists, 
T^niuiparti'^ts,  Orleanists,  and  Re})u ijluiins  encountered  so 
many  dillieulties  tlnit  he  resigned  on  Mav  24,  1873. 

MacMahon  President,  1873  to  1870. — His  ])lace 
was  filled  by  the  A'atioiial  Assembly  by  the  election  of 
MiU-ilial  MacMahon.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  re- 
stf>re  the  monarr-hy  under  Henry  \'.,  the  count  de  Cliani- 
bonl,  he  was  made  president  for  seven  years.  Napoleon 
III.  had  in  the  meantime  died  iu  Chislehurst  on  Jau'v  od 
whither  he  had  crone  in  exile.  The  strujirgle  between  the 
parties  continued  under  the  new  President,  (iand>ctta'8 
anticlerical  policy  gaining  ground  more  and  more.  The 
adoption  of  a  new  constitution  in  1875,  seemed  to  effect 
no  reconciliation  between  the  parties.  Thiers,  the  tried 
statesman,  died  in  1877.  Ministry  followed  ministry 
until  MacMahon^  on  Jan.  30th  resigned. . 
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Jules  Grevy.— On  the  same  day  Jules  Gr6vy  was 
elected  under  whose  regime  Oambefcta  and  Ferry  con- 
tin  ihhI  to  pursue  a  policy  entirely  opposed  to  Christianity 
ami  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation.  Prince  Napnlron 
on  June  1,  1879  fell  in  the  expedition  of  the  Engiiah 
ap-niiKst  the  Zulus.    Oarnlx'ttu  died,  Dec.  31,  1882. 

Sadi-Carnot  President  i888.— President  Grevy'a 
administration,  wjjc  at  list  orced  to  resign,  and  the 
Assembly  elected  iti  l  is  place  Sadi-Carnot  who  Btill  fills 
the  oiiice  of  President. 

£UROP£  UiNCB  1870. 

Spain. — King  Amudeus  1.  abdicated  after  two  years  on 
Feb.  11,  1873,  and  Spain  for  a  time  became  a  republic. 
The  pretender,  Don  Carlos,  sustained  himself  in  the 
Basque  provinces  against  the  republican  forces  which  in- 
duced (leneral  Martinez  Campos  to  proclaim  Isabella's  son 
as  Alfonso  XI  I.  King  of  Spain  on  Dec.  21),  1874.  In  Jan. 
1875  he  entered  Madrid,  the  C  arlists  campaign  failed 
and  Don  Carlos  fled  to  London.  In  1878  the  new  govern- 
ment succeeded  in  ending  a  few  years'  revolt  in  Cuba. 
The  King  died  prematurely  in  1886,  since  which  time 
under  the  regency  of  liis  mother  the  young  King  Alfonso 
XIII.  is  on  the  throne. 

The  Russo«-Turki8h  war  of  1877-78.— A  pal^ 
revolution  whioh  occurred  in  Constantinople  in  1875  pat 
Murad  V.,  in  place  of  Abdul-Assiz^  on  the  throne.  Servia 
and  Montenegro  rose  up  against  Turkish  rule,  hot  were,  in 
spite  of  open  Russian  assistance,  unable  to  ohtain  any 
decisive  results  against  the  Sultan's  army.  Another 
bloodless  revolution  put,  in  Aug.  1876,  Abdnl-Hamid  XL 
in  place  of  Mm  a  1,  his  brother,  on  the  throne,  who  sup> 
pressed  successfully  a  revolt  in  Hulgaria. 

Russia,  anxious  to  extend  her  frontier,  invited  the  other 
powers  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  suppressed  Christians, 
but  the  conference  of  ambassadors  in  i^ec.  1876,  resulting 
in  the  promulgation  of  a  new  constitution  for  the  Otto- 
man empire,  prevented  any  further  active  steps  on  their 
part.  Russia,  however,  in  April.  1877,  declared  war,  and 
a  Russian  army  crossed  the  Danube  at  Sistowa.  Tho 
stubborn  and  able  resistanee  of  the  Turkish  troops  led  to 
many  severe  engagements  notably  round  Plevna  and  the 
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81iipk{i-Paf?s,  until  by  the  aid  of  tho  Koumaiiian  troops 
Ismail  Pashii  with  44,000  nicu  aft  it  ;v  five  months*  siege 
wa^^  obli,^^ed  to  surrender.  The  crossini^  of  the  Balkan  was 
'  followed  by  a  Kussiiin  advance  upon  Constantinople;  the 
Rnspian  forces  in  Asia  had  in  the  Hieantinio  after  .severe 
lighting,  succeeded  in  storming  Kars,  which  induced  the 
other  European  powers  to  intervene  in  favor  of  Turkey. 
Tlie  preliminary  truce  of  Adtianople  con(  ludcd  on  Jan. 
31,  1878,  was  followed  on  March  3,  by  tho  treaty  of  San 
Stefano  which  provided,  first  for  the  independence  of 
Servia  as  well  as  Montenegro  with  considerable  additions 
from  Turkish  territory,  secondly  for  the  formation  of  a 
suzerain  state  Bulgaria  under  a  Christian  ruler, 
thirdly  the  payment  of  a  large  indemnity  and  a  cession  of 
territory  in  Asia,  and  lastly  the  cession  of  portions  of 
territory  on  the  Danuhe  by  Russia  to  Roumania* 

This  treaty  created  such  indignation  in  England  that 
war  between  England  and  Russia  appeared  imminent, 
when,  through  the  mediation  of  Qermany,  the  Congress 
of  Berlin  was  held  to  arrange  all  difficulties.  It  assembled 
tinder  the  presidency  of  I'rince  Bismarck  on  June  13, 
1878,  and  closed  on  July  13.  The  independence  of  Ser- 
via, nonmanla.  and  Montenegro  was  recognized,  the  new 
proTince  of  Bulgaria  limited  to  the  country  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Balkans,  while  the  country  south  of  the 
Balkans  was  created  into  a  Turkish  province,  **Ea8t  Rou- 
melia,''  under  a  Christian  governor.  The  administration 
of  Bosnia,  Herzogovina,  and  the  Sandjak  of  Novi  Bazar 
was  entrusted  to  Austria,  while  Kussia's  aggrandizement 
in  the  East  was  recognized. 

Death  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  and  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
II.— On  January  1),  1878,  the  King  of  It.ilv.  Victor  Em- 
manuel, died,  and  \va^  Hucceeded  by  his  5?on  iiinnbert;  and 
a  month  later,  on  February  9,  Pope  Pins  IX.  also  ex- 
pin'd.  Cardinal  Count  Pecei  was  elected  by  the  sacred 
college  as  h'ls  successor  and  assumed  the  name  Leo 
XIIL  The  wonderful  wisdom  displayed  by  this  occupant 
of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  has  secured  in  course  of  time 
not  only  an  aboliiion  of  the  May-laws  in  the  passatre  of 
which  the  so-ealled  **  Culturkampf  in  (icrmany  had 
culminated,  but  ako  an  open  recognition  on  part  of  tlie 
new  (ierman  Empire  of  the  esteem  in  wlii(  h  he  is  held 
bj  selecting  hiui  as  arbitrator  iu  the  dispute  betweea 
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Spain  and  (irTniaiiy  about  tlie  Caroline  Islands.  It  may 
be  truthfully  ;is.sorLed  that  at  no  tinic  si7ii'e  the  miiiille 
uires  has  iln;  \'icar  of  Christ  on  earth,  though  a  prisoner, 
w  H'lucd  ;^rL'ati'r  jjowcr  ami  enjoyed  a  more  universal  ven- 
eration iroiu  CaLholie  as  well  as  uou-Catliolic  states  than 
gince  Pope  Leo  XHI.  has  been  the  ruler  of  Christendom. 

English  expeditions  in  Afghanistan  and  in  Africa 
1878-1880. — K'usnian  inli'iLnieb  led  to  tlie  declaration  of 
war  on  part  of  England  aLMiiist  Sehir  Alis,  which  resulted 
in  the  taking-  of  tlie  Khyber-pa.-.s  and  the  recognition  of 
Jacub  Chan  as  Emir  at  Kabul.  The  expedition  ag^ainst 
the  Zulus  in  which  Prince  Kai)oleon  lost  his  life,  on 
June  1,  18T8,  led,  after  some  disasters,  to  the  capture  of 
Cetewayo  and  the  annexation  of  the  country. 

Under  the  Premiership  of  Disraeli  (the  Earl  of  Bea- 
consiield)  the  Queen  of  England  was  proclaimed  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1877,  Empress  of  India,  and  in  1880,  a  Catholic, 
the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  India. 

Death  of  Alexaader  March  I3»  x88z.~The 
Nihilists  after  several  unsuocessfal  attempts  to  murder 
the  Czar  carried  out  their  murderous  design  by  means  of 
bombs  thrown  into  the  carriage  of  the  Czar  which  killed 
him  on  the  spot.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alex- 
ander III. 

The  revolt  of  Arabi  Pasha  in  E^pt,  in  1882.— 
The  weak  government  of  Tewfik,  the  Khedive  of  Egypt 
since  1879  brought  about  a  revolution  led  by  Arabi 
Pasha  which  induced  England  to  send  a  fleet  to  Alex- 
andria. Admiral  Seymour's  ultimatum  l)eing  disre- 
garded, the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  followed  on  July 
11  and  ISJ,  1882.  An  English  army  under  Lord  Wolst  ley 
after  several  smaller  engagements,  routed  at  Tel-ei-Kebir 
the  forces  under  Arabi  Paslm  and  ri:  -tr)red  order. 

Death  of  General  Gordon  at  Khartum,  in  1884.— 
About  that  time  the  Mahdi  made  his  appearance  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Egypt^  which  led  to  an  expedition 
up  the  Nile,  especially  for  the  relief  of  Gordon  at  Kliar- 
tum,  but  that  city  with  the  Christians  in  it  fell  before 
relief  pould  be  brouirht  and  Oordon  died  at  his  ]^'^r^f. 

Death  of  Emperor  William  I.  of  Germany, 
March  9,  1888,  and  of  Emperor  Frederic  I.  on  June 
I5>  1888. — The  ac^ed  nionandi  of  (icrinany  devoted  the 
years  following  the  Franco-Prussian  war  to  the  peacefui 
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irork  of  consolidating  the  German  Empire,  ending  the 
"Ciilturkampf "  waged  for  ao  many  years  against  the 
C  atholic  Church  by  abolishing  the  Falk-laws  and  estab- 
lishing mntaally  satisfactory  relations  with  the  Holy  See. 
-At  the  ripe  a.o:e  of  ninety  one  years  Emperor  William  I. 
expired  on  Mai-ch  9,  1888,  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Frederic  William  who  assumed  the  title  of  Frederic!., 
hut  being  ailiicted  with  an  incurable  disease,  his  reign 
lasted  only  a  few  months.  After  heroic  suffering  he 
Biiccumbed  on  June  15,  1888j  and  his  son  as  Emperor 
William  IL  succeeded  hiou 
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NOTE  A.— PAGE  38. 

CHABACTEB  AND  DKATH  OF  SEXKCA,  ETC. 

This  Seneca,  sui-named  the  Philompherj  todistin^ish  him  from 
liis  father  Seneca,  called  the  Oratory  ytM  a  man  of  ^rent  fr^Miins 
and  ieariiinj;.  Ue  lettagi-eat  number  of  moral  treHti»e8,  which 
contain  beautiful  maxIniB  mingled  with  mauy  errors,  and  the 
style  of  which,  labore<l  and  retined,  greatly  contributed  to  the 
decline  of  i:  >  >fl  tasto  and  true  eloquence  in  Rome.  As  to  liig 
character.  iilihou»ih  he  was  possessed  of  many  moral  virtues,  his 
weak  conuivaiict!  at  several  vices  and  crimeb  of  Nero,  his  vanity, 
hie  usuries  and  immense  riches,  showed  tliat  his  boasted  philoso- 
phy consisted  more  in  theory  than  in  practice.  In  compliance 
with  the  orders  of  Nero,  he  died  by  taking  poi«on  and  opening 
his  veins. 

Tlie  death  of  Lnean  the  poet,  his  nephew,  was  very  similar:  in 

obedience  to  the  same  tyrannical  orders,  he  also  caused  his  veins 
to  be  opened.  After  having;  lost  a  great  quantity  of  lilood,  fitid- 
in-i  his  hands  and  feet  ^row  cold,  and  the  extremities  of  his  body 
almost  dead,  while  the  parts  nearer  the  heart  still  retained  their 
natural  warmth;  he  recollected  the  description  he  had  given  in 
his  Pharsalia  of  a  deatli  very  like  his  own,  and  recited  from  it  the 
following  lines,  which  were  his  last  words: 

Scindftur  avulsus,  nec,  sicnt  vulnere.  snnfruis 
Emicuit  lentus:  ruptiacadit  undiqu^  venis. 

•  ♦      •      •      *      Phi's  tiltima  triinci 
Tradidit  in  letuin  vacuos  vitalibus  artus. 

At  tuniidus  qua  pulmo  jacet,  quk  viscera  fervent, 
Haeserunt  ibi  fata  dih;  luctataque  multiUm 
Hie  cum  parte  yiri  vix  omnia  membra  tulernnt. 

Lucanif  Fharsalia,  III* 

•  *     *     *  Asunder  flies  the  man. 

No  single  wound  the  gaping  rupture  seems, 
Where  trickling  crimsoi)  wells  in  slender  stains; 
But  from  an  openin»i  liorrihle  and  wide, 
A  tliousand  vessels  puur  the  bursting  tide. 

•  •••i»e«« 

boon  from  the  lower  parts  the  spirits  (led. 
And  motionleSB  th*  exhausted  limbs  lay  dead, 
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Not  so  tlio  noMfr  rcj^iouK,  where  tlic  heart 
Ajid  hcavin;;  lungs  tlieir  vita!  powei-s  exert: 
Tliera  liii^vriii^  lato  and  h)n<;  contlietin<r,  life 
K<»se  a«i;unHt  l:it<*,  ninl  still  inaiiit:iiiK'<l  tlie  strife. 
Drivpn  <mf  ut  Icimth.  un \v}llin«;ly  and  sUjw, 
JShe  Icl  t  her  mortal  house,  ana  sought  the  shades  below, 

Howe, 

Many  others,  in  the  same  oorrui>t  ajje,  eilln*r  anlit  ipaletl  i)y  a 
voluntaiy  death,  or  consented  to  execute  upon  themselves  tlie 
si'iiUMu-e  of  their  condemnation:  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  frequtn^y  of  siiicid**  always  bears  n  proportion  to  the  de- 
pravity of  the  time  and  country  in  whicii  it  is  pi*actised,  it  heiug 
one  of  the  basest  and  most  Iieiuous  crimes  thatcHD  becommittea. 
On*'  of  the  batiVHt,  l.ecause,  far  from  being  a  mark  of  tine  fort  itude, 
it  in.  nn  tin*  contrary,  :\  snvv  mark  of  pusillaniinit}',  and  of  a  mind 
ea>ily  (»vercome  hy  niistortune;  .as  Martial  the  poet  lias  said: 
'*  b'tu  Liter  ille  facit.  <pii  miser  esse  i)otest — he  is  truly  couia^eous, 
who  can  hear  to  be  unfiM-tunate.**  One  of  the  moat  hein<m«,  an^inst 
Go<l,  whose  s(>veici<;n  (loniiiiinn  over  life  and  death  it  violates  by 
a  bold  usurpation;  against  siu-it  ty,  which  it  tni  justly  (k'jirivcs  of 
its  uiemiicrs;  and  against  the  perpetrat<ir  hun.self,  whom  itcou- 
si<;ns  to  eyerlastinnr  misery,  in  exebauge  for  a  temporal  evil:  for 
such,  and  no  other,  most  be  the  result  of  suii  i(U%  not  only  ou  the 
principles  of  divine  revelation,  V>ut  even  on  tliose  of  reason  and 
natural  li<;ht.  Whence  Virgil,  in  his  yKneid,  speakin>(  of  the 
place  of  tinmcuts  ap^>oiuted  in  Tartaius  for  those  who  have  com* 
mitted  suicide,  veiy  justly  exclaims: 

*****     Qukm  vellent  SBthere  in  alto, 
Nunc  et  pauperiem  et  duros  pei*ferre  laboi^esI-^^^S^ieicI,  vl 

The  whole  passage  stands  tlius  in  Dryden: 

The  next  in  plaro.  ami  punislnnoiit.  are  they 

\Vln»  prodigally  tluew  tlieir  souls  away; 

Fools,  who  repininf^  at  their  wretched  state. 

And  loathinj»  anxious  life,  suhoru'd  their  fate. 

With  late  rcpentaji'  *'  ii<     they  would  retrieve 

The  bodies  they  torsook,  and  wish  to  live; 

Their  pains  alio  poverty  desire  to  bear. 

To  view  the  light  of  heaven,  and  breathe  the  vital  air. 

l>ut  fate  forbids;  the  JStyirian  floods  (»]rpo'^<\ 

And,  with  nine  circling  iiti'eains,  the  caxilive  soul  euclose. 

Thus  the  f^^\\t  and  follv  of  suicide  were  acknowledj^ed  by  tlie 

wisest  of  Pagans;  and  if  the  contrary  opinion  was  more  |>i'evalent 
among  them,  it  mupt  b(»  aticribc  <1  to  the  depravity  of  the  times, 
and  to  that  almost  universal  tlarkness  which  au  absurd  polytheism 
liHd  apraad  over  the  principles  of  morality;  a  ctitsumstaoce  this, 
which  reedcrs  the  admission  of  suicide  among  Christians  still 
more  nn jiistiliaMc.  As  t(>  the  (Mpially  criminal  and  brutal  prac- 
tice of  duelling,  so  common  in  our  days,  it  was  totally  unknown 
to  the  civilized  nations  of  anticpiity,  and  originated  in  the  ferocity 
of  those  barbarians  of  Northern  ]£urope,  who,  in  the  fifth  oentoiyt 
overthrew  the  Roman  empire* 
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NOTE  B.— PAGE  44 


THR  niSTOHlAN  jo^Eruus. 


Nearly  all  that  we  relate  concerning  tho  Jewisli  war,  heinf( 

taken  frf>m  .loscphus,  it  v/ill  not  l»p  amiss  to  make  some  romnrks 
respecting  that  ^leat  liistoriau;  rclerriui;,  fur  a  iullar  ticcuuut  of 
liis  Ufe»  to  hid  own  w  i  iiiugs. 

Jottephns  was  born  of  an  UluBtHons  Jewish  family.  From  his 
youth,  he  appeared  still  more  remarkable  for  the  (jualities  of  ]iis 
inin<l  than  t-u-  the  nohh-ness  of  his  extraction,  and  showed  so  ac- 
curate a  kna\viedj;;e  ot  the  Monaic  law,  that^  even  at  the  a^e  of 
foarteen  years,  he  was  consulted  on  imp<irtaiit  matters  by  the 
doctors  themselves.  }Iavin<;.  in  coiirse  of  time,  acquired  more 
and  more  cit'dit  nnd  hority  aTaoTv^  his  countrymen,  lie  m.ule 
every  effort  to  ju event  liiem  Irom  rel»eiling  aj^ainst  the  Komans; 
and,  when  he  found  his  endeavors  of  no  avail,  lie  resolved  at  least 
to  retard,  as  lonji^  as  possible,  the  moment  of  their  ruin.  He  was 
appointed  by  them  fr<»vi'rn(>i  of  GaliU  c.  ono  «>f  the  Jewish  pro%'- 
inees  most  exposcfl.  froni  its  position,  t(»  ilieatt:irk<  «»f  the  enemy. 

Notwithstandin;;  many  ol»stacles,  Joscphus,  hy  his  ability,  pru- 
dence and  firmness  kept  that  province  in  ^ood  order  for  Sf>me 
time;  but  the  approach  of  a  powerful  army  commanded  by  Ves- 
pasian, compt'llfd  him  to  retire  into  Jotapat,  the  best  fortitied 
town  in  tlie  ctmntry.  Though  pursued  and  besiepcd  l)y  the  Ro- 
mans, ho  defended  the  town,  witli  astonishing  skill  and  valor 
during;  f orty-seven  days,  at  the  end  of  which,  Jotapat  was  taken 
by  surprise,  and  its  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  with  the 
exception  of  some  hundred  women  and  ciiildren.  .los.  pbus  took 
refuge  iu  a  deep  cavern,  where  he  concealed  himself  w  uii  lorty  of 
his  soldiers.  Three  days  after,  the  place  of  his  retreat  having; 
been  discovtK'd  by  tho  conqueroi-s,  he  would  have  immediately 
intrusted  liinis<.'lf  to  the  generosity  .of  Vespasian,  h;ul  lu'  not  Ihm  n 
prevented  from  surrendering  by  th0  tJireatS  of  his  cumpiini<»ns. 
These  furious  men,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  victorious 
enemy,  residved  to  kill  themselves  with  their  own  swords;  Jose* 
phus  provailf^d  on  them  rnthor  to  die  by  th<'  Imnd^iof  others,  pro- 
posing to  thr  in  to  decide  by  lot  who  should  be  lirsf  kilb*d  by  his 
companion,  who  should  follow  next,  an<l  so  on  to  the  last:  a  ]>ro- 


lollowed  it  however,  till  Joseplius.  most  f(utunately,  remainen, 
witi!  <'nly  one  mnn.  Mdiom  In*  ]H*rsnHded  to  snrnMiflcr  with  liim  to 
the  liomans  (see  Joscphus  himself,  Ua  Jidlo  JudaicOf  lib*  iii.  c. 
7  and  8). 

He  was  kindly  treated  hy  Vespasian,  and  still  more  so  l»y  Titns, 
wild  b  id  conceived  a  great  esteem  for  his  nin  it.  ITc  nfterwai<Ks 
followed  this  princ^e  to  the  siege  of  T(  rusalem.  w  bei  c  In-  x  peat- 
edly  exJiorted  his  countrymen  to  iniiiate  his  exampb*,  and  lo  dc- 
sei've  tlie  clemency  of  tlie  liomans  by  an  entire  submission:  but, 
far  from  beini;  successful  in  the  attempt,  he  was  insulted,  and, 
on  ouo  orcagion  even  woiindod :  he  would  have  hocn  eifbr»r  slain 
or  taken  prisom  r,  had  not  I'ltus  s;^>cedily  sent  a  bociy  ot  soldiers 
to  hia  assistance,  who  succeeded  la  oan-ying  him  back  to  th« 
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cain]>.  Aficr  tlic  flestnictioii  of  Jonisalpm.  lie  went  with  the 
name  piiure  to  ivunie,  nliertK  he  contiimed  to  be  luuclrbouurcd  by 
him  and  hia  father  Vespasian. 

It  was  during  bin  retiidence  in  Kome,  tbat  Joseplius  finUlied  his 
many  historical  works,  wiiicli  display  a  talent  for  na'rrative,  a 
warmth  nf  ima-jiiiat ii»n  aii«l  a  l-eaiity  <»f  style,  that  liavc  gained 
for  h.ni  the  buinuuie  of  tlic  Grecian  Licy.  Tiie  most  celebrated 
of  luB  writiugB  is  the  "  History  of  the  Jewish  War "  in  seven 
books.  It  obtained  the  unqualified  approbation  of  Vespasian, 
Titus,  and  K'm\i  A^rippa.  wlio  were  all  perfectly  acquainted  with 
tlie  facts  there  mentione(!. 

Indeed  nothing  is  wanting  to  render  that  work  both  hit^hly  in- 
teresting and  credible.  It  is  the  history  of  a  war  ttuparallelid  in 
the  annals  of  natitnis,-  a  narrative  of  notori<nis  as  wefl  as  extraoi^ 
dinaiy  events,  written  by  onv  wlio  had  an  eye-witness,  and 

even  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  liiera:  a  iianative  published  at  a 
time  when  it  could  have  been  easily  contradicted  by  a  th<iusand 
other  witnesses,  luwl  it  been  deemed  at  variance  witli  fact« — far 
fiom  being  thus  contradicted,  it  met  with  universal  adniiiatirii 
and  praise,  it  is  a  iiistory,  the  author  of  which  Ahuiglity  God 
saved  by  a  special  protection  from  tntttlinetable  dangei-s,  tliat  we 
might  have  in  him  iin  unexceptionable  witness  of  the  entire  fnl- 
lilnient  of  the  divine  prophecies  eonrerniu'^  the  temple  and  city 
of  JeruHalem.  In  a  word,  it  is  bolli  an  aulheutir  and  admiraMe 
record,  which,  though  very  favorable  U»  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
cannot  in  tlie  least  be  suspected  of  partiality  for  the  Christlsns. 
since  the  writer  was  not  a  Christian,  but  a  Jew  constantly  attacliea 
to  ids  religion,  his  nation,  and  his  country* 

NOTE  C— PAGE  99. 

KUaCBEB  OF  MABTYKii  DL'KINU  THE   GENEBAL   PKBSECUTIOXS  OP 

THE  CnUKCIJ. 

WriAT  we  have  related  of  the  persecutions  of  the  church  during 
the  first  ages,  plainly  sliows  that  the  multitude  of  those  who  weie 
put  to  death  for  the* cause  of  the  Cbristian  faith,  was  immense. 
Still  Cibbon,  in  his  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Iit>man  Kmjnrc:'  rh. 
'  xvt..  maiutaius  that  the  number  oi  martyrs  was  not  cuuskierable, 
nor  their  roui age  iistonishing.  The  following  additional  ouota* 
tionafrom  ancient  sources,  will  show  at  once,  it  is  hoped,  the 
falsity  of  his  assertions,  and  the  ar  <  uia»  y  of  om  statemeiit.  For 
the  sake  (.f  brevity,  we  shall  coniiue  our  reuiariis  to  the  first, 
fifth  and  tenth  persecutions. 

For  the  first  persecution,  besides  Tertullian  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical  writers,  we  have  the  grave  andconteniporary  pjvgan  historian 
Tacitus,  who  writer  thus:  **  \\\  irnmense  multitude  {mnJfit f><1o  in' 
ttt^n.s)  of  Cbristians  were  condemned,  not,  indeed,  upon  evidence  of 
tlieir  having  set  the  eitv  (of  Home)  on  fire,  but  rather  on  account 
of  the  hatred  of  the  wliolo  human  race.  To  their  sufferings  Nero 
added  mockery  and  dcrisiim.  Some  w<m'<'  eoveid  with  the  skins 
of  wild  beasts,'  to  make  dogs  dt  vom  i  lu  in;  others  were  crucified; 
and  many,  coverc<l  over  with  intiauiiaable  matter,  were  lighted 
up.  when  the  day  declined,  to  serve  as  torches  during  the  night," 
(Tacit,  AnnaLf  Ub.  xv,  ii,.44.) 
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With  re.s^ard  to  the  fifth  poraecntion  (which  Gibbon  modestly 

Cii\\»  ii  tnlftf/(tl('<l  oiw),  iuf'\\  ]y  to  in^Mitioii  tlie  inMrfyrs  of  Lyc»ns; 
Ado  of  Vienna  nays  in  iiis  ni<itayioUi>;y  (2^tli  oi  June),  that  St. 
Ireimus,  bishop  of  that  city,  suffered  martyrdom  with  an  ex- 
oeedini^ly  gi^t  moltitudi*.  An  anoieut  epitapli,  inscribed  on  a 
curious  mosaic  p:ivoni(Mit  ill  (he  j^rcrit  cliurch  of  St.  IrrTimis  at 
Lyons,  says  that  the  number  ul  thy  martyrs  who  died  with  him 
amounted  to  the  nnmhcr  of  nineteen  thousauti,  hcbidifi  women 
and  children.  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  writes  that  St.  Irenasus  liad, 
ill  a  vt'ty  short  time  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  nearly  the 
whole  city  of  Lyons,  and  that  witlj  him  wf> i  c  butchered  almost 
all  tlie  Christians  of  that  populous  town;  in  6o  much  that  streams 
of  blofMl  Howed  through  the  streets:  Tanta  muUUudo  CArisCfan- 
orutn  jajidata  t  .-^t,  ut  psr  pialea*  fiumina  currervnt  de  ttawjuiM 
Chriftfiiino;  (Hist.  Frauc,  lift.  i.  r.  20.)  St.  Eucheiius  writes  on  the 
martyrs  of  Lyoim  in  the  like  manner;  and  Eusehius,  speakin<;  in 
more  general  terms  at  tlie  name  persecution,  says:  **WhenSev- 
orus  raised  a  persecution  against  tlie  Church,  there  were  illustri* 
ou»  testimonies  given  by  the  combatants  of  religion  in  the  vari- 
ous chtir.hes  everywhere"  {ErcL  Hist.  lib.  VI.  r.  1),  fcjo  much 
for  the  7M<^i£/a/^e(/ persecution  of  Septimius  Severus. 

Tlie  same  Euseuins  relates  more  at  larpre  the  tenth  peraecutiont 
the  atrocities  of  which  he  had  witnessed  with  his  own  eyes.  To 
the  texts  and  facts  which  we  Jiave  qtioted  from  him,  pai;<'  94,  we 
will  sui>join  the  foll(»wing,  also  taken  from  his  Errlrsiasficdl  i/is- 
v(/rj/,  book  \'IU,  according  to  the  English  edit.  I'iiilad.  IS^U. 

Ch*  6  **  Innumerable  multitudes  were  imprisoned  in  everj 
place,  and  the  dungeon'^  fornieily  destined  for  murdereit*  and  the 
vilest  eriniin:«1«.  wfM  then  lilled  with  bishops,  and  preshyters 
(  priesUi),  and  iieaeonti,  readers,  and  exorcibts  ;  so  that  there  was 
no  room  left  for  those  condemned  for  crimes.  But,  when  the 
former  edict  was  followed  by  another,  in  which  it  was  ordered 
that  the  [>ri''-ont'vs  should  be  permitted  to  have  their  liberty  if 
they  sacrilleed,  Imt  ]>ersibling,  they  should  be  punished  with  the 
most  excruciating  tortures,  who  couhl  tell  the  number  of  tliose 
martyrs  in  every  province,  and  particularly  in  Mauritania,  The- 
bais,  and  Egypt,  that  suffered  death  for  then  loligion  ? 

Ch.H.  *' In  Egypt  thimsanHs.  both  men  niid  womi^n,  and  chil- 
dren, despising  the  present  lile  for  the  K;ikc  ui  our  Saviour's  doc- 
trine, submitted  to  death  in  various  shapes.  Some,  tdter  heiufp 
tortured  with  scrapings  and  the  rack,  and  the  most  dreadful 
sconrgings,  and  otlier  innuinerul'lc  aijonies.  wliieh  one  might 
shudder  to  hear,  were  finally  cuniuntled  to  the  llamcs  ;  some 
were  plunged  and  drowned  in  the  sea  ;  others  voluntarily  offered 
their  own  heads  to  the  executioners  :  others  died  in  the  midst  of 
their  torments,  some  wasted  awav  by  faniiiie.  and  others  again 
hxed  to  the  <  rt>ss.  Some,  indeed,  were  executed  as  maU'faetors 
usually  were  ;  others,  more  cruelly,  were  nailed  with  the  head 
downwards,  and  kept  alive  until  they  were  destroyed  by  starvinji; 
on  the  cross  itself." 

Ch.  9.  '*  But  it  would  exceed  all  ]»owcr  of  detail  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  suHeriugs  and  torturer  which  the  Martyrs  of  Thebais 
endured  .  ,  •  .  «  And  all  these  things  done  not  only  for  a  'few 
dayt)  or  some  time,  but  for  a  series  of  whole  years.  At  one  timoi 
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ten  or  inftrc  ;  at  another,  more  than  twenty,  at  another  time,  not 
less  than  thirty.  nn<i  even  sixty:  and  a«;ain,  at  another  time,  a 
huutlmi  men  with  Uicii'  wives  and  httle  children  wei^  slaiu  iu 
one  day,  while  tlicy  were  einidemned  to  various  a»d  varied  puu- 
ialimeiits.  We  uui-iBelves  have  ol»erved,  whou  on  the  spot,  many 
crovv<h»i!  t(>- »  Hipr  in  one  o;iy.  ?;omr  siitTenn«!f  drrnpitntion,  Bome 
the  toi  iiu  nis  ot  Hames  ;  ho  tii.it  llu;  miinlt  rous  wea|M»n  was  com- 
pletely blunted,  and  having  lust  its  eiij^e,  troke  to  pieces ;  and 
the  executioners  tliemselvea,  wearied  with  slaughter,  wero 
ol>li«,'r(l  to  ii  ii.  vc  uiio  another.  Then  also,  we  werr  witnesses  tu 
thf  nio^t  :i«liuiiabU'  anlor  of  mind,  and  the  trniy  divine  eneriry 
and  aliurily  of  those  that  believed  in  Christ.  For,  as  soon  as  the 
sentence  was  pronounced  ai^ainst  the  first,  oihers  ruslied  forward 
fr(»ni  Hrhn  jiarts  to  the  tribunal  befoie  the  jud^e,  and,  most 
inditVcK  iii  [  >  the  dreadful  and  multiftum  tortures  that  awaiie<l 
them,  opeiilv  declared  that  tliey  were  Christiaus." 

t%  1:^.  "  III  Ponius  and  other  countries  of  Asia,  the  martjrrs 
endured  torments  that  jare  hoirible  to  relate.  Some  had  their 
tin'jers  pierct'd  with  sharp  reeds  titriist  under  their  nails. 
Utliers  were  roasted  by  masses  ot  melted  lead  ....  Some  wero 
suspended"  by  the  feet,  and  a  little  raised  from  the  ground  with 
their  heads  downward,  wei  e  suffocated  with  tlte  ascendinj?  smoke 
of  a  [gentle  fire  kindled  below  ....  Others  were  roasted  on 
^natesoi  iiie,  not  to  kill  inime<liately,  but  torture  them  with  a 
]in«(eriug  punishment ....  It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  great  and 
incalculable  number  of  Uiose  that  had  Uieir  right  eye  dug  out 
Mitli  the  sword,  and  then  s(  I  :  m1  with  a  red  hot  iron  ;  tliose  t<M», 
whose  left  foot  was  mninu'd  with  a  sealing  iron  :  after  th<*s<», 
those  who  in  different  i>rovince8  wero  condemned  to  Uie  copper 
mines,  not  so  mueli  for  the  service,  as  for  tlie  contumely  and 
misery  they  should  endure.  Many,  also,  endured  conflicts  of 
other  kinds,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  detail  ;  for  their 
iiolili'  fortitude  snrpas.ses  all  power  of  description.  In  tliis.  the 
nia};naninious  confessors  of  Christ  that  shone  conspicuous 
throughout  the  whole  world,  everywhere  struck  tlie  beholders 
with  astoni.shment,  and  presented  the  obvious  proofs  of  our 
Sa\  i  'ln  's  divine  interposition  in  their  own  persons." 

Ls  not  all  this  more  thau  sufficicut  to  overllirow  at  once  the 
whole  system  of  Oibhou  concerning  the  Christian  martyra? 
The  sceptical  author  lias  himself  peixieived  it  very  well ;  and 
hence  liis  aii'^er  against  Eusebins. 

Lactantius  has  fewer  wur(is,  but  is  not  less  positive  than 
£usehius  on  the  excessive  cruelties  and  ravages  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  Diocletian.  "Though  I  had,"  says  he,  **a  hundred 
mouths  and  toni^nes.  with  an  iron  1 -n  ast.  it  woulfl  be  inii>ossi- 
ble  lor  nie  t<»  (Ic  srril  e  t he  various  and  horrid  toi  tnres  that  were 
indicted  on  ihe  tiuiltle»s  Christians,  Ihrtnighout  the  provinces  of 
the  empire.*'   (  l)e  Morte  persee.  n.  xvi. ) 

Sulpicius  Severus,  who  lived  in  the  same  century,  tliongh  a 
little  later,  expresses  himself  in  the  same  manner  on  the  present 
subject.  The  following  are  his  words,  in  the  2d  book  of  his  Hint. 
tfacr.  "  Under  the  empire  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  a-  most 
rigorous  persecution  arose,  wbioh  made  frightful  ravages  iu  tlie 
church  for  ten  years  in  succession.  During  that  period,  nearly 
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the  whole  world  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  holy  martyrs. 
Never  was  the  earth  more  <lei)<»piilnted  t»y  ;>nv  war,  tlum  by  tliis 
persecution  ;  nor  did  the  churcli  ever  obUiiii  a  greater  triumph, 
than  when  it  could  not  be  conquered  by  a  continual  8lau<jfht4>r 
which  lasted  ten  years.".  .DioeMiano  et  Maximiano  itftperofUibu^, 
acerbissima  peraerutio  exorta^  qncp  ])rr  drrriK  rontinuns  annoft  pie- 
beni  Dei  drpopuldfn  est.  Qftd  iempent<iiv  oiuniH  fprr  f«trro  mnr- 
iyrum  cruore  orbis  infectUH  est  .  .  .  NuUis  um<juinn  ma'ji»  beUi9 
fttundus  €xhau»tu9  eH:  neque  niq/ore  unquHun  tHumpho  vtcimuBf  quhm 
^iciim  decern  annorum  utriujibna  vlnci  non  potuimuit. 

There  is  yet  extant  a  medal  of  Diocletian  with  this  inscription  : 
**The  name  of  Chrifttiaus  being  auiiihilaied  Nomine  Chnstian- 
orum  deleio.  Tliis  indeed  wan  aesertinff  what  had  never  hap- 
pened ;  still,  what  an  immense  quantity  of  blood  must  have  been 
shed,  to  make  the  pei-nocutors  believe  that  they  had  obliterated 
the  (Uiristian  name,  and  destroyed  a  religion  which  iilliKi  the 
whole  empire  ! 

After  such  unezoepUonable  testtmonies,  which  oerlainly 
pose  the  number  of  martyi-s  to  have  amounted  to  millions,  how 
ridiculous  and  absurd  must  tho  assertions  of  Gibbon  appear,        J  ' 
when,  besides  fi-equcntly  coniriulietiug  himself,  he  maintains :     1  . ; 
first,  that  there  were  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  martyrs  in  the  persecution  of   Diocletian  ;  secondly,  ' 
that  their  sufferin^rs  oucht  to  be  ascribed  to  a  cause  different  ^ 
from  that  of  rolif;i(ni,  and  their  fortitude  to  mere  htimaji  motives, 
such  as  pride,  ankbiti«>u  aud  desire  of  glory  ;  tliutliv,  iliut  their 
tortnree  only  existed  in  the  ima^nation  of  tlie  monks  of  latter 
ages  !   Indeed,  was  Gibbou  serioiLs,  when  writinjj  tlieso  things,  or 
did  he  not  rather  intend  to  triHt-  with  his  renders?    li»  bow 
deceitful  and  shameful  a  manner  does  he  endeavor  to  answer 
and  oppose  the  most  authentic  monument*  of  antiquity  !  \  ^^^^ 

Ist.   He  conceals,  omits,  alters,  or  calls  in  question  the  stranj;-  r 
est  passaire^  of  rmcient  iiisrorians,  which  are  contrary  to  hi-^  ^ys-  ^ 
tern  ;  a  conmiodiuus  way  indeed  to  trt  t  r'ul  of  the  most  forcible     -  - 
proofs,  when  they  cannot  be  met  with  si>lid  arjrumentl 

2d.  He  impeaelies  the  veracity,  or  at  least  the  accuracy  of 
Tacitus  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  under  tlio  pretence  that  i  i 
Tacitus  had  not  seen  what  he  relates :  :is  if  ocular  demonstration  t-  '  , 
were  the  only  means  ot  Hcquirin>;  tiie  knowledge  of  facts,  ami  as 
if  Taottus  could  not  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  an  event  quite 
notorious  in  its  nature,  which  happened  in  Home  where  he  wrote 
his  Annals,  and  a  few  yeai-s  only  l»eforc  he  iK'^an  to  write  !  TUit, 
if  the  principle  be  true,  that  tlie  testimony  of  tlie  eyes  is  requisite 
to  know  aud  surely  transmit  historical  cvcutH,  what  credit,  we 
ask,  can  possibly  be  given  to  any  nart  of  (ribbon's  work, since  the 
facts  there  recorded,  are  supposed  to  have  happened  many  centu- 
ries before  Gibbon  was  born  ?  What  rijijht  lias  an  incoiisisttMit 
and  infidel  author  to  claim  tlie  least  reliance  on  ids  woici,  w  bile 
he  himself  so  boldly  discredits  the  testimony  of  a  grave,  judicious^ 
and  renowned  historian  ? 

3d.  H(  appeals  to  tlie  well  known  moderation  of  Traj  m,  Mar- 
cus Aureiius,  aud  other  such  princes,  t«>  exculpate  them  from 
th«  guilt  of  having  been  persecutors.  Some  of  those  emperors, 
we  admit,  did  not  eunct  laws  against  Christianity  ;  but  ttiey  at 
least  suffered  the  ancient  laws  to  be  executed,  aud  themselves 
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BometimcK  carried  on  iho  persf  cutioii,  as  we  Icarn  from  EuseMiis 
{Ecd\  HUtt.  lib,  lu.  IV.  aud  v.),  bt.  Justin  and  Melitou  (in  their 
Apolofi, ),  Mid  Pliny  the  YouuKer  {BpUiL  ad  Trc<F. ).  Moreover, 
what  d(»cH  their  Hupposed  moileration  prove  a<;ainst  the  viotenoe 
of  the  ptM Kfcntions  raised  hy  Nero.  Sepliniius,  and  othei^s? 

4th.  Gibbon  insists  on  the  small  number  uf  Christiaii8  who 
were  juridically  coudemned.  Small  it  may  have  been,  but  how 
many,  how  VC17  many  more  periahed  every whei-e,  without  the 
formality  r)f  ;\  judi«-ial  sentmoe,  as  ancient  liistoiiniis  testify! 

5th.  lie  empliatieally  adduces  a  sentence  of  Ori^^en,  which  says 
that  tlie  number  of  martyrs  was  inconsiderable  (CoiUr^  CtUum, 
lib.  ni.  a,  8).  Bnt  he  out^iit  to  have  added  likewise  what  comca 
next  in  Driven,  and  shows  his  true  meaninfr,  tiz.  that  there 
always  remained  more  Christians  alive,  than  had  perished  during 
tlie  persecution,  "  GikI  beins.  unwilling/'  says  he,  ''that  the 
Chriiitian  society  should  be  destroyed."  Hence  tlie  small  num- 
ber of  ni  irtyrs  spoken  of  by  tliis  Father,  is  to  be  undei*stood 
relatively  to  the  number  of  the  survivors;  which  does  not  favor 
the  system  of  Gibbon,  nor  contradict  our  statement;  the  less 
BO,  as  Ori(]:en  wrote  tliis  before  the  peraecutions  of  Dccius, 
Valerian,  and  Diocletian,  the  most  cruel  and  bloody  of  all. 

(Uh.  Euscltius  positively  testifies  that  he  was  an  eye-witness 
to  the  nuiltitu<le,  the  sunerinjjs,  and  the  constancy  of  the 
martyrs  of  Thebais  and  i:Igypt;  *  Gibbon  calls  the  fact  iu  qucs- 
tlon^whieh  of  the  two  ouf^ht  to  be  believed? 

♦liiijJxMi,  i<>  ••lii.lr  the  liiiliculty.  rontonts  liiinself  with  savinf^  that  the  term 
need  by  Eusehiiis  iiuiy  sipDify  either  timt  lie  had  $ern  or  that  he  had  heard. 
We  will  rive  the  oriicuial  text,  and  plac4  by  iu  side  the  LAttn  translation  of  the 
learned  Henry  de  Valolt  who  will  be  acknowk>dged  to  have  known  Qit>ek  m 
well  a.s  r.thlMiii,  nnd  who  tranships  an<>tlii'i  wora  Oi  the  OOlllestliythe  very 
Strong  expn-.s-situi,  ooWm  Jiotttris  conHpeximus: 

**  laropfjaauei'  (^t  Kai  ai  Toi  ini  ruv 

riirunf  yrvofiFvot,  TrVxiovi  aOpouf  Kara 

idaSi  iii^iffinv  rojf  iikv  Tfj^  Kt<;>aArj^ 

6irorofit/v  vKofiuiavraf^  Towg  6i  njv 

did  rvpif  Ufifjup  ny  

.    .    .    .     **  Or*  Kai  (hv^taoMTaTtfv 

ipfif/v,  $eSa»  re  wc  oXi/Suq  dbva/uv 

luU  irpoBt^ikof  ruv  e2c  rdy  Xptarcv 

— Lib.  VIII  r<ip.  \\. 

Ill  the  two  following  pAMsa^eH.  Eusebius  has  employe^i  the  term  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  The  candid  reader  will  decide  011  the  ineauiug  of  the  author.— la 
thr  fft-st.  s]>4'nkinK  of  the  Rtatue  erected  In  Ctesarea  PhiUppI  to  OUT  Saviour  by 
the  woinuii  mentioned  in  the  GoKijel,  be  says: 

"  "RfUtVt  6k  ml  tii  ij^ag,  KOi 

hfrn  Tcapaka^lv  iiridtt/t^airrac  at*. 

T€h(  r7  ifdJUu    Kol  ^avftaoThv  ovdhf 

Tot»f  nA}at       rfh'uv  rrrpyrrrfOivra^ 

irpof  Tov  ^Ttj^g  Tai  ra  ireiro- 

unthmc  ftrc  Km  rim  'Awoar^l^  tAnv 

rdfckdMic  UiUtkov  Koi  flirpov,  Kai 

ai'Tiw  6^  TOV  Xptaroi'^  Sia  xpOfidTi,n> 

L.  vu  caij.  1& 


N08  'ju  iqii^,  ct\m  in  illis  partibus 
d«'pt'jvinus,  qnim  phirinios  ncen-atini 
uuo  die :  alioti  quideni  capite  tnmcatos, 
alios  «Br6flammistnidliosWJ/ii»tis.  . 

 Qiio  quidem  tempore  uii- 

rabilein  Impriniix  Hniini  ardoi-ein, 
ver^ue  divhiam  vh-tiitem  «n  aiaorita- 
tem  eoruni  qui  in  Chilstum  Dei  credi- 
dtartnti  oeiilli  iMsfrte  coa^MxiaiiMi. 


Manslt  porro  (the  statue)  ad  iwisira 

nsqne  teniiHira:  nosijue  ade6  urlieni 
it  lam  lngrt'ssi,  iumm  con^itfj-tmut. 
Nec  vero  niiraiiuiim  est  (ientilcH  tl^ 
Servatons  nostro  beneflcfts  affectos 
hax*  pnpfitftlsife:  eftm  et  Apostolornm 

Petri  nc  I'anll.  Christi<nn»  tpKiiis  pictas 
irnui$ineH,  ad  uostram  uaoue  meino- 
riam  ssrvancas  in  tatuUt  vtdmrtmiut. 
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7th.  In  order  i<>  weaken  the  overwhelming  autiiority  of  the  same 
EusebiuH,  and  also  of  Lactantius^  the  En^^lish  sophist  calls  the 
former  m  courtier,  and  the  latter  a  rhetorician;  as  if  rhetoric 

or  the  court  had  any  tliiiii:  to  do  with  Ihv  present  subjort.  and 
couTd  liave  deprived  tlHv,r  illustrious  wiiti-rs  of  tht»ir  ears,  eyes, 
learning  and  JudsmenL.  Assuredly  if  such  an«;ry  and  prepotiter- 
OU8  accusatiotis  lie  once  admitted,  there  is  at  once  an  end  of 
historical  knowledge.  The  truth  is,  that  Gibbon,  being  an 
enemy  to  the  (  liurrh  of  Christ,  cliose  rather  t*>  fall  into 
absurdities,  than  permit  her  quietly  to  enjoy  the  lusti^  thrown 
around  her  by  the  multitude  and  constancy  of  her  martyrs. 

yi:\ny  other  reprehennible  assertions  against  the  Christian 
Eeiiy:ion,  her  tenets  and  her  ministtns.  arc  t<»  ho  f<nind  in  the 
work  of  fJn>bon:  althon;:li  they  are  equally  destitute  of  proof, 
it  ib  not  our  object  here  to  <lii»cusii  them.  We  have  said  enough 
to  show  that  this  anthor  is,  at  least  in  what  regards  Christianity, 
unworthy  of  credit,  and  a  real  infidel,  who  covers,  but  cannot 
concea]  his  hatred  against  our  holy  religion  with  the  veil  of 
affectcii  moderation  and  learning,  lience  it  is  most  deplorable, 
fhat  a  work  so  well  calculated  to  instil  tlie  poison  of  scepticism 
and  infidelity,  should  be  so  much  i*eail,  praised,  and  recom* 
mended  in  (  'hi  istian  and  enlightened  <'ouiitries.  Will  any  literary 
advantiiu'c,  derived  from  some  beauties  of  style,  ever  compensate 
so  peruicioub  a  lebuU  ? 


ATT£MrX  OF  TU£  £MP&liOB  JULI^Jf  TO   lUCnUILD  THE  TEMPUfi 

OF  JEBUSAJLKlf. 

That  this  attempt  entirely  failed,  and  Hnt  its  failure  was  not 
a  natural  event,  is  so  cerkiin,  and  so  well  jnnved,  that  it  »  ;u)  1  e 
deuied  only  by  one  who  is  ready  to  deny  everything,  in  the 
first  phuse,  the  fact  is  related  by  a  f^reat  number  contemporary 
writers,  viz:  St.  (Gregory  N'azianzcn,  in  the  year  immediately 
following  the  event  (Orat.  v.  ronfr.  J'lfhm.);  St.  John  Chry- 
sostom,  in  several  parts  of  liis  works,  especially  his  first,  fifth 
and  sixth  IMscoui-ses  on  the  Jews,  where  he  appeals  to  eye- 
witnesses yet  living;  8t  Ambrose,  in  his  40th  Kpistle,  written 
A.D.  888,  to  the  emperor  Theodosius:  Uufinus.  ni  his  Kccles. 
Hist.  {h.  I.  c.  37,  etc.);  Philostorgius.  the  Ariau  {h.  vii.  c.  14); 
Theodoret,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Cyrc,  (6.  iii.  c.  20);  Socrates, 
lb,  itL  c.  20);  Sozomen,  who  savs  that  many  were  still  aUve  who 
had  seen  the  splendid  prodigy  (6.  v.  c.  22);  etc. 


The  second  passage  is  still  more  to  the  point :  relating  the  suiteriDgs  of  oertain 
BiartyM  In  Pbcenlcia,  Kuaebius  Uies  the  foUowiiig:  words: 


NOT£  D.— r  AGE  119. 


....  Oi^yxyiH^thotfiadavTiH 

aapfjfitv^  eKf/viKa  rov  fiapTVf)m\uh'ov 

nyp  tfetav  Ai  vautv  iiTinafjovijav,  eva- 


Quae  cum  jfererentur.  no*  ijisi  pnr- 
teiUm  oderamtu :  uhiet  diviuAtn  po 
(entfsm  Servatorls  luwtrl  Jesu  Olirlstl, 
cui  iiiic  iiiartrrps  tpstlmoniuui  pfrtif 
bebuui,  uroiheiiteiii  t;t  Heiiietipttani 
manifesto  msrlTrlbns  eahllMQleai 
pertptximut ,  


/jywf  re  airtipf  role  fidprtxriv  hci* 
d^utuHftm  darop^aafiev,'^Lib»  Yin. 
cap.  7. 
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This  nnaniinoiiB  tostlmony  of  the  Ece^esiMtical  historians  is 

rori'i»bor:ite<l  by  that  (^f  the  Avwn  and  ^eti tiles.  Rabbins  Cans- 
ZoniMoli  ;irifl  (iedaliah  relate  tlio  f;t<'t  with  itK  prnicip:il  ciifiim- 
8t:iiices;  tiiu  latter  especially,  is  cle«ai%  utmitivo,  and  the  moie 
deserving  of  credit,  as  be  ti'oiiscribed  what  be  wrote  fnim  Uie 
annals  of  his  nari oil.  LibaniuH,  a  friend  and  pc<  petual  admii-er 
of  .Julian,  npeaks  in  two  places  of  earthquakes  ami  drraHfnl 
acoidontH  which  had  lately  happened  in  Palestine.  Julian  \iuu- 
ftclf,  in  i»ne  uf  his  letters,  confesses  that  be  attempted  to  laiho 
the  Temple  of  the  Jews  from  its  rains,  and  eanuot  help  iusinuat* 
ing  the  insurmountable  obstacles  he  met  witii,  which  obliged  him 
to  jxive  up  the  enterprise. 

Above  all,  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Ammianus 
MarcelUnus,  auotlier  heathen  and  contemporai-y  author,  who 
writes  thus  in  the  )iSd  book  of  his  History.:  while  Alypius, 
assisted  by  the  j^ovci  T\or  uf  the  province,  nrjjed  with  vii^or  and 
dilij^ence  thf  cxt  «  uiion  of  tho  work,  fearful  lialls  ot  lire  fre- 
quently bi caking  out  near  the  founiiaiiuns,  several  times  huined 
or  scorche<l  the  workmen,  and  rendered  tlie  place  iuaocessible. 
The  ten  ibie  element  continuing  in  ttiia  manner  obstinately  to  repel 
every  ctlort,  the  undertaking  was  abandoned."  Cam  itaqne 
i-ei  lortiter  iiistaret  Alypius,  juvaretque  provinciaj  rect4»r, 
metuendi  globi  dammarum  prop^  fnndamenta  orebris  assnlti- 
Ims  erampentos  fec^re  locum,  exustis  aliquoti^s  operantibniK 
inaccessum;  hocque  modo  elemento  d&tUnoUUa  repeUente^  cessavit 
inceptuni. — A  mm.  lih.  xxiii.  e.  1. 

To  such  a  mass  ot  evidence  what  can  be  opposed,  and  wiiat  is 
really  opposed  by  Gibbon  and  other  infidels  ?  Do  they  adduce 
against  the  fact  just  related,  anythinK*  I  do  not  say  evident,  but 
evtn  plausible.;  for  instjince,  the  contradictory  statement  of 
some  historians  worthy  of  credit.  By  no  mciuis;  they  merely 
appeal  to  the  silence  of  some  ancient-  authors  who  tbouf^bt  it 
uimecessary  to  mention  the  wonderful  event.  But,  when  was  it 
ever  adnntted  th.it  the  .♦«ilenrc  of  a  few,  and  even  of  Ttiany,  c<mld 
destioy  ov  even  weaken  the  |)ositive  asseveratitin  oi  n\  hers  amon^ 
whom  collusion  wiis  utterly  inipo.ssible,  of  numerous  ami  learned, 
contemporary  and  nnexceptlottable  vouchers?  What  can  we  l>e- 
lieve  in  the  annals  of  nations,  in  Uie  ti*ansactions  of  human  life, 
in  ronrts  of  judicature,  ott\,  if  in  <»rder  to  obfciin  sulHcient  evi- 
dence of  a  fact,  the  express  attesUttiun  of  innumerable  pei*son8 
is  required  9  This  is  certainly  a  stranse  rule  of  criticism.  Kor 
is  there  less  fallacy  and  absurdity  in  the  affected  doubts  of  our 
modern  intidels,  in  their  usual  resource  of  a  maybe  or  prrhitp^, 
in  llu  ir  va%Mje  eharixes  of  exaggeration,  fanaticism.  Christian 
credulity,  and  the  like: — what  have  such  charges  to  do  with  an 
event  equally  important  and  uot4)riou8,  with  a  fact  openly 
I)ri claimed  and  recorded  by  a  multitude  of  writers,  at  a  time 
when  innumerable  witnesses  were  still  alive,  ;uid  when,  had  it 
not  really  taken  place,  it  would  have  been  related  by  none,  by 
none  have  been  believed? 

Let  us  then  conclude,  with  the  learned  Warburton,  in  bis  dis- 
sertation on  this  snbjrrt.  t!t:(t  tlu;  defftit  of  Julian's  attempt  by 
lire  and  eartliquakes,  bt;inds  toi  tli  in  a  lull  blaze  of  evidence,  and 
is  as  inooutestiible  as  any  event  mentioned  in  history.   Either  it 
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must  be  a«lmitted,  or  wo  must  fall  into  ihc  most  exf rr^vnnr.'int 
scepticism,  and  reject  alto«;cther  tlic  expluiU  and  cunque.sU  of 
Alexauder,  Julius  Csesar,  Charlemagne,  etc.,  which  indeed  are 
not  so  well  substantiated  as  the  eveut  in  question. 

Hut  ii\  adniittiiiLC  the  existence  of  the  faet,  infulcls  deny,  or 
like  tlio  same  ( ilMtoi).  call  in  question  its  hein;;  a  real  niiiarle, 
tUis  new  paradox  i^^  as  ea^i^ily  refuted  as  the  former.  For  it  is 
impossible  tliafe  any  sincere  rouid  should  ni»t  perceive  a  super- 
natural intervention  of  (rod,  and  a  derogation  from  the  onlinary 
laws  of  this  visible  world,  in  the  event  now  before  us,  whether 
we  consider  it  iu  its  moral  or  in  its  phvsical  circumstances. 

In  the  first  piace,  it  is  true  that  earthquakes  and  the  eruption 
of  volcanic  tire  ai-e  commonly  the  mere  consequences  of  tlie  ordi- 
nary laws  of  nature  and  do  not,  of  themitelcefiy  suppose  or  demon- 
strate any  particular  design  of  the  j»roviflence  of  God.  But.  wh<'n 
these  various  phenomena  come  all  together  and  unexpecteilly, 
just  at  the  moment  in  which  a  great  and  religious  object  is  to  be 
obtained,  or  an  impious  attempt  to  be  defeated,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are  a  special  manifestation  of  the  divine  will  and 
power,  expressly  made  by  the  Almigiity  for  the  above  purposes. 
.To  deny  this,  would  be  to  deny  the  wisdom  and  proyidenee  of 
God  iu  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  ana,  with  equal 
impiety  and  absurdity,  to  substitute  iu  their  stead  a  ridiculous 
chance  or  a  blimi  necessity. 

These  evident  truths  being  presupposed,  let  us  exauune  the 
peculiar  tendency  and  circumstances  of  .)uHati*s  exertions 
towixrd  the  rchitildijyj  of  the  JtictHh  Temple.  Since  its  irrepai'aI)lG 
and  entire  overthrow  had  been  foretold  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  Julian,  by  undert<ikiug  to  rebuild  it,  ba<ie  deiiauce 
to  Heaven  itself,  and  was  inclined,  could  he  once  succeed,  to 
bring  ^the  charge  of  falsehood  and  imposture  on  those  sivcred 
prophecies.  If  then  AIniiglity  Clod,  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
intcnilod  worH  was  to  be  begun,  prevented  it  by  awful  earth- 
quakes aud  eruptions  of  tire,  thougli  these  effects  might,  to  some 
appear  natural  in  themselves,  who  can  doubt  but  that  so  singular 
a  concurrence  of  tlie  malicious  att<^mpt  ami  the  obstacles  opposed 
to  it,  should  be  atti  iluited  to  a  supematural  intervention  ?  What 
sincere  miud  will  ni>t,  on  beholdiug  the  Christian  religion,  as  it 
were,  pr<itected  by  the  veiy  elements,  conclude  that  the  Sover- 
ci^rri  Lord  of  nature  is  also  the  founder  and  preserver  of  Chris- 
tianity? 

Moreover,  all  the  physical  circumstances  which  acconii>anied 
the  event,  concurred  to  prove  it  a  real  and  most  splendid  miracle. 
Independently  of  the  fact  that  there  had  never  been  a  volcano  in 
Palestine,  we  learn  from  Annnianus  Marfcllinu^  that  llic  halls  o( 
fire  came  out  of  tlic  earth  near  the  foundat io!is  the  Temple — at 
repeated  times — w  ith  a  sort  of  deliberate  intention  to  subdue  the 
persevering  obstinacy  of  the  workmen,  and,  after  consuming 
several  of  them,  rendered  the  place  Inaccessible.  Aerording 
to  r.;\hhin  fledaliah.  a  great  earthquake  took  place,  and  a  tci  rihle 
lire  melied  the  iron  instruments,  aud  burned  a  great  number  of 
Jews.  Accordhig  to  Rnfinus  and  Theodoret,  porticos  under 
irhich  the  workmen  retired,  fell  by  the  violence  of  tlie  earth- 
«|gake,  aud  crushed  them  to. -death,  wiaile  others  were  devoured 
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bv  tire  on  the  site  of  the  Teiuple.  Acconliug  to  St.  Gi^cgoiy 
Naziaozeu,  Soci-ates,  iiocomeii,  etc.,  a  briliiaut  croM  app«anKl  in 
the  sky,  ami  smaller  crosses  were  imprinted  on  the  giimente  of 
the  speji'tators,  etc. 

Who  will  uot  acknowledge  in  all  this  something  manifestly 
abtive  the  laws  of  nature  !  Who  can  explain^  Uy  those  laws^  why 
the  bnlU  of  tire  huiat  forth  from  the  foundations,  at  the  very 
moment  wlien  the  w«»rk  was  he;;tin,  Hnd  whenever  .it  wns 
lesunied:  why  the  deHtructive  element  directed  its  whole  fury 
against  tiie  workmen  and  tlie  Jews,  and  not  against  other  ]>er- 
BOns;  and  why  i(  did  not  cease  its  attacks,  until  the  enterprise 
was  entirely  abandoned  ?  How  did  it  happen  that  theshakiui;  of 
tlie  eartli  overthrew  tlie  j)«»rticnR.  where  n>any  workmen  were 
assembled,  and  not  other  biiiUlingb  in  the  city'?  Why  no  fissures 
and  chasms  were  left  in  the  ground,  like  those  formed  by  natural 
earthqnakes  and  volcanoes  ?  Why  those  crosses,  great  and  small, 
etc.  etc.?  Did  natnr(?  ever  produce  effects  like  tliese  ?  \Vns  not 
the  lin^^er  ot  God  visible  iu  every  ciixumstauce  of  this  awlul 
event;  and  does  not  the  man  who  voluntarily  shuts  his  eyes 
against  such  light,  desei*Ye  to  be  abandoned  with  the  Ajpostate 
Julian  to  his  own  obduracy,  aa  to  an  equally  just  and  ngorous 
punishment  ? 

NOTE       PAGE  184. 

KAUOMICT'S  rBJ^XK^DKD  MlttACLKS. 

i 

AltboITOK  Mahomet,  on  sevei-al  occasions,  disclaimed  the 

pftwer  of  working  miraelcs,  still  he  maintained  that  Almighty 
did  wonderful  tliiji^s  in  his  favor,  and  his  followers  alRo  n<f  ribe 
to  him  a  gieat  number  of  prodigies  of  the  most  extraoiouiary 
nature;  for  instance,  tliat  the  moon  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  of  which  came  down  into  the  sleeve  of  the  prophet,  by  whom 
it  was  sent  hark  to  lu  aven: — tl>;U  fonntiinK  '^prnn^r  forth  Irom  his 
fingers,  etc.;  but,  wlto  doas  not  see  that  all  liiese  things  are  mere 
stories,  unwortliy  of  having  the  God  of  majesty  for  their  author, 
besides  l)eing  totally  unsupported  by  credible  testimonies  or  by 
any  proof  whatever  ?  For.  iliey  were  either  blindly  adoptvd  upon 
tln'  bare  word  <»f  Mahomet,  or  tor<;ed  only  after  bis  death;  most 
of  them  not  beini;  found  evt^n  in  the  Jxonthf  but  iu  the  6*&ttiia,  a 
fabulous  and  ridiculous  record  of  somewhat  later  date,  which 
holds  among  the  Hussulmana  the  same  standing  tbitt  the  Talmud 

holds  among  the  Jew<;. 

The  most  famous  ol  those  prodigies  is  the  voyage  of  Mahomet 
to  the  highest  heaven.  Of  this  he  coutinually  boasted;  this  he 
adduced  as  the  strongest  \nuot  of  his  favor  with  God,  and,  after 
his  example,  sevei-al  Arabian  authors  related  it  with  the  utmost 
gravity. 

They  say  that,  during  a  certain  night,  the  wonderful  mare 
Al-Borak  upon  which  the  ancient  prophets  usually  rode,  trans* 
I)()rtcd  Mahomet  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem,  whence  he  was.  by 
tilt*  help  of  the  Archantjcl  Gabriel  and  of  a  lad«iei-  <»f  lipbt.  t^keu 
up,  throni^h  an  immense  distance,  to  the  summit  ut  heaven, 
before  the  throne  of  the  Almighty^  there  to  receive  his  instruo> 
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tiaiis  from  God  himself.   Most  admirable  were  the  thinfpt  which 

he  saw  in  his  journey  thither,  an  !  mm  ]n*s  way  Lack;  amuiiij 
others;  1st,  the  ntars  as  hti^  as  the  inuinitnins  of  Arahia,  .lud 
fatiteiieii  to  the  lirst  heaven  hy  goldeu  chains  (which  bhuws,  by  the 
bye,  how  learned  a  scholar  and  astronomer  Mahomet  was!)  :id,a 
oock>  whose  head  reached  the  second  heaven,  thou«;h  distant  from 
tlte  first  where  the  cock  stood,  <about  ten  or  twelve  times  the  dis- 
tance from  the  moon  to  the  earth ;  3d,  an  an^^el  so  tall  and  large^ 
tliat  it  wouUi  lia?e  taken  seventy  thousand  ilays  to  walk-  from  one 
of  his  eyes  to  the  other;  4t]iy  another  an^l  who  had  seventy  thoa*' 
snnd  headn,  each  head  haviii}^  seventy  thousand  faces,  each  face, 
seventy  thousand  mouths;  each  mouth,  seventy  tlionsand 
tont^ues;  <uid  each  t<ui^ue  hein^;  able  to  speak  seventy-thousand 
Ian  stages,  of  which  he  made  ttse  to  praise  Almighty  God,  etc. 
Mahomet  returned  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  snme  rapid- 
ity in  wiiich  he  ha*i  p:on«'  t<>  heaven,  the  whole  voyage  h:\ving 
been  completed  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  hours.  {See  Univtra, 
HitL  composed  by  a  body  of  learned  Englishmen,  ParlB  edit  178S, 
tol-  XLi.  pp.  92-116,  where  are  found  references  to  numberless 
writei-s,  Abulfeda,  Gagnier,  Piidcaux,  etc. — Anqnetil,  JhrieiB  de 
VHLsloire  Unicera.,  vol.  iv.  in  Sro.  pp.  249-253). 

Tales,  not  only  go  unworthy  in  every  respect  of  being  compared 
with  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  disciples,  but  even  so  ridicu- 
lous and  absurd,  found  admiicis  amon<^:  the  entliusiastic  Anil'S. 
StilK  it  must  be  observed  that  they  were  not  believed  by  all  the 
Mahometans;  nor  did  tlie  folU^wei'S  ot  Mahomet  support  their 
preaching  by  the  authority  of  his  pretended  miracles,  but  by 
force  of  arms.  The  use  of  their  swords,  aided  on  one  sicle  by  the 
impulse  of  mtihifion,  corrupt  nature  and  fanaticism;  on  the  otln  r, 
by  the  weakness  of  the  Greek  aud  Persian  empires  at  that  period 
was  the  real  and  only  cause  of  tlie  rapid  progress  of  their  religion. 
(See  again  UniverM,  Hiat  name  voL  xli.  pp.4^),46:—Annaks  dii 
moyen  af/p,  rol.  iv.  Innt  pacfrs: — Lebeau,  ///«^  du  lias  Empire,  6.  68. 
n,  31,        Hergier.  Dirdon,  <b'th*^f*l.  arl.  }fttfintn(  fis:np). 

As  to  the  Konui,  wliicii  the  Mussuinuuis  give  al.so  as  a  proof  of 
the  divine  mission  of  their  prophet,  we  nave  already  observed 
that,  with  the  excepthm  of  a  glowing  style  and  some  beautiful 
moral  maxiitis,  it  is,  according  tt»  all  persons  of  {jfood  «»*nse,  noth- 
ing but  a  nii.serable  rhaphody.  I'he  Mahometiiu  doctors  them- 
selves confess  that  it  is  full  of  perplexing  difficulties  and  contra- 
dictions, whidi  they  endeavor  to  reconcile  by  admitting  a  diKtinc- 
tion  between  its  varioiTs  articles,  some,  they  sny,  being  abrot;ated, 
and  some  hein<j:  destined  to  abrogate  t!ie  others;  but,  unfortu- 
nately for  their  purpose,  tiie  obroyalinf/  articles,  instead  of  being, 
as  they  certainly  ouffbt  to  be,  later,  are  on  the  'contrary  more 
ancient  than  thone  to  be  a6ro{raled. 
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NOTE  F.— PAGE  208. 
AH8WBB   ar   POPE    ZACBABY   TO    A   CaHSULTATXOK   OF  TBS 

By  some  authors  and  critics  of  later  times  (Le  Cointe,  Ann. 
PVoiieor.;— Feller,  art,  ChlUierie  IIL  U^mut-llereastel,  ad,  ann. 
752,  eic),  the  fact  of  Pope  Zachary  being  conAulte<i  about  the 
acce&sion  of  Pepii),  It  vs  hcen  called  in  question,  but  we  think 
without  sufficient  re^u^un.  it  is  thus  related  by  Kginhard,  au 
almost  coiitemponii7  wiiter:  ^'Buroard  (a  bi»hop)  and  Ftilnid 
(finit  chaplain  of  the  palace),  were  iient  to  Home,  for  tbe  purpose 
of  consulting  Popt*  Zucbary  concerning  th(>  kitiirs  w  ho  were  tiren 
iu  France,  and  wlio,  Iniving  merely  the  uaniu  ot  king^,  did  not 
enjoy  any  portion  of  tlie  i*oyal  power.  The  answer  Mas:  *It  weiu 
better  that  should  be  king,  in  wjiom  the  sovereign  antliority 
ixjsidfd." — Missi  sunt  Burcaixlus  et  Folradns  KcnTian  a<l  Z:ic-b:n  iam, 
nt  consulerent  Pontittcem  de  causa  re  f^um  qui  illo  tempore 
fuerunt  in  Fmncia,  qui  nomeu  tiuitum  rc^is,  sed  uullam  potthUi- 
turn  I'egiam  habueniut;  seoutum  etit  resiionsnm:  melius  esse  illuni 
regem,  apud  quern  summa  potestatis  consiaterot."  Eginhard. 
Annul,  Franc.  The  same  is  recoidtMl  in  substance  by  the  authoi'S 
of  many  auuals  of  tho»>c  times,  Fuid.}  Metem,^  etc;  by  the  con- 
tinuator  of  Fi'edcgaii'e  and  otiiers  [apud  Ducbesiie,  «ol.  i.  pp. 
773, 796).  From  tliese  it  plainly  appears  that  the  fact  in  question 
is  <»xpios8ly  asserted  by  a  great  number  of  contemporary  or 
nearly  contempoiury  writers.  To  reject  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  so  many  and  so  respectable  annalists,  seems  to  be  rather 
unrcasonal)le  criticism,  there  bein|(  no  certain  proof  of  tlieir 
!i  iviiig  wanted  either  sincerity  or  correct  information  on  that 

point. 

This  being  presupposed,  it  would  be  still  more  unjust  to  blame 
the  answer  of  Pope  Zachary.   In  fact,  no  one  can  fairly  donbt 

that,  among  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  tlio  crown  was 
originally  olectivc.  as  KoberLs'^n  h;\^  well  })rovi'd  in  bis  prelim- 
inary discourse  <m  the  history  ot  Scotland.  It  hail  indeed  be- 
come hereditary  among  th\B  French,  owinj;  to  the  uncommon 
ability  of  their  Hi-st  leaders;  but.  since  tJie  lust  kings  of  the 
family  of  Clovis  had,  by  their  indolence  and  incapacity,  )»rmi!rht 
conUinpt  upon  themselves,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  tlie 
French  loras,  iu  order  to  procure  a  worthy  sovereign  to  the 
nation,  would  revive  the  ancient  mode  of  succession  to  the 

throne. 

On  the  other  band,  the  exercise  of  the  royal  antliority  liad,  for 
a  lt>ng  series  ot  years,  entirely  dcvolveti  on  the  French  dukes  of 
Pepin*6  family:  they  alone  carried  the  whole  burden  and  dis* 
trhargcd  all  the  duties  of  sovereignty  at  home  and  abroad;  whereas 
tbe  hist  Merovingian  kings  had  :ux*nst(>me<l  themselves,  generally 
speaking,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  easiest  tiuiy  of  managing  their 
private  household.  This  was  an  excellent  rosson  for  the  Flrench 
to  resume,  under  these  circumHtanees,  the  ancient  mode  Of  elect- 
ing their  sovereigns  which  had  not  yet  8uflFerp<l  a  very  long  int4»r- 
ruption,  and,  by  a  very  proper  use  of  their  right,  to  corner  the 
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royal  title  and  prerojcatives  on  anch  persons  amon;^  tliem  as 
exorriscMl  the  royal  power  with  so  mnch  L,'T'>ry  .nul  utility  for  the 
state,  btnce,  moruover,  tlie  wliole  liiilion  proiessed  an  explicit 
attiwhmeiit  and  respect  for  the  ApoBtolic  See,  it  was  likewise  the 
duty  and  the  interest  of  Pepin  to  nave  his  election  confirmed  hy 
the  T'o;'!'. 

Znoliary,  iu  his  answer.  di«l  not  enilaii^er  the  laws  of  wisdom 
a]id  justice.  In  declariu<;  tliat  it  was  hotter  to  confer  the  title  of 
kin^  on  that  person  who  was  already  in  possessitm  of  the  sover- 
eign authority,  he  merely  expressed  a  fact  and  a  maxim  which, 
far  from  distiirbinp;  the  jrood  order  of  the  strife.  tiMidof!  tn  rr-estah- 
lish  it  by  the  adoption  of  a  measure  eiiually  pru(ieitl  and  decisive: 
"  ffMfHw  esse  I'UtfiM  (vocari)  regem,  npwl  qnein  mtmma  poi€9tat{9  eon^ 
nialereL**  Had  the  decision  of  Uie  Pope  and  the  conduct  of  Pepin 
lef t  everyf^inii^  as  beforr.  t!ier«  would  h;ive  remained  in  France, 
two  sovcrei;;iis,  the  one  nuuiiual,  the  oUicr  real,  contrary  to  the 
fuudameutal  laws  of  that  lcin«;dom  and  to  the  just  wishes  of  the 
nation. 

NOTE  G.— PAGE  208. 

TJEMPOUAL  i>OMlNio:«  OF  THE  i*OI'K. 

Among  the  different  temporal  s(»vereijrnties  which  exist  in  the 
world,  there  is  n<me  so  evidently  iri*eproachal)le  in  its  orijjin  and 
formation,  as  that  of  the  Pt>pe.  Here  wo  see  neither  artful 
intrigues,  nor  sedition  and  revolt,  nor  unjust  attacks  and  usurpa- 
tion; hut  we  behold  the  liberality  of  Christian  kings  and  em- 

I>erors,  united  with  a  series  of  siti-ular  cvritts.  whose  coincidence 
eel  the  way  to  tlie  addition  ot  temporal  power  to  the  hpiiitual 
authority  which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  had  always  exercised. 

(t  is  a  fact  of  public  notoriety,  and  placed  beyond  the  poj^sl- 
bility  of  a  donl>t,  that  the  Popes,  for  many  years,  and  especially 
in  the  first  part  of  the  ei'^dith  century,  mad«'  every  exertion  to 
preserve  U»  the  court  of  C'onstiintinople  its  posHes.sions  in  tlie 
West  (see  Anastaslus,  fa  Pap,  Ore(f»  11.  et  Steph.  IL;  Thomaaain, 
DincipL  de  V K'lL  part  iii.  hook  i.  c.  vol.  in.  pp.  HH),  et  neqJ) 
They  incessantly  endeavored.  I'v  the  exercise  of  their  p:reat  influ- 
ence, to  maintain  the  Italians  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Cireek 
emperors,  and,  l>y  embassies  and  entreaties,  to  procure  from  the 
Greek  emperors  the  assistance  whu  h  the  Italians  neede<l  in  t>rdcr 
to  repel  t 'if  lepeated  attacks  r»f  the  Londiards.  Hnt  those  hlind 
and  wicked  princes,  instead  of  atlonilug  the  relief  so  much  de- 
sired, rather  increased  the  public  misery  hy  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion. 

Thus,  finding  implacable  enemies  Itotli  in  the  barbarians  and  in 
tlieir  (»wii  Rovert'iLrns,  the  people,  driven  almost  to  rlespuir,  began 
tu  sigh  ardently  alter  a  now  and  iiettcr  order  ^d'  things.  The  eyes 
of  all  were  turned  towards  the  Pope,  as  their  only  refuge  and  the 
common  father  of  all  in  distress.  In  this  state  of  desolation,  the 
Sovereign  PiUitilFs,  unable  any  lotT^er  to  resist  the  eagerness  of 
multitudes  dying  into  their  arms  for  protection  and  refuge,  aiid 
doHtitute  of  every  other  means,  applied  to  the  French,  who 
ahine  were  both  willing  and  able  to  defend  them  against  the 
Lombards. 
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The  sequel  i«  known;  and  we  shnll  not  repeat  hew  wlmt  TV  pin 
ami  Chariema<;ne  for  the  people  of  Konie,  and  csjiclmIi y  tor 
the  Pupe  witli  rei;ard  to  liih  leniporal  doniiniun;  but  we  will  H8k, 
what  can  we  tintlto  cenHure  eitlier  in  the  conduct  of  Hie  French 
mnnurch,  or  in  that  of  tlie  Koraan  people?  It  is  a  principle  laid 
<lo\vn  by  eivilinuH.  and  founded  on  the  law  of  nationn,  that  he 
who  cuiiqiierH  a  country  in  a  just  war  not  undertaken  for  tlie 
former  poaseMors  nor  in  union  with  them,  is  not  bound  to  raetora 
to  them  wliat  they  wonld  nut,  or  eoaid  not,  protect  and  aeenre. 
8ucli  exactly  was  the  ease  with  Italy  at  that  time.  The  Gi*eeks 
had  loMt  their  right  t«>  their  po8i»cs.siuns  in  tiiat  country,  hy 
suflferiui;  thein  be  taken  or  IakI  waste  by  the  Lomhanls.  with* 
out  senuiuff  Kuei-or  to  defend  and  protect  them.  Those  countries, 
tliereforp,  by  the  <-iaiTn  of  eonipiest  in  a  just  war,  belonged  to 
Pepin  and  <  harlenia^Mie.  who  bestowed  them  on  the  Popes.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Koniau  people,  abandoned  Lu  harbaiians,  had 
a  right,  when  the  Greeks  refused  to  afford  them  relief,  to  seek  it 
from  others,  and  form  themHelves  into  a  new*  form  of  govern- 
ment. Tliia  they  did.  by  ehfM>sinir,  under  the  protection  of  the 
French,  to  be  governed  by  him  wiio,  besides  being  the  commou 
father  of  the  faithful,  had  been  their  olily  support  in  their 
distress. 

**  II  n\v  a  Hen,"  says  (\mnt  do  Maistre,  "  dc  si  ^vidcmment  juste 
daiiH  8on  ongine  que  eette  suuveraineie  extraordinaire.  I/inca- 
naoit^,  la  biU>iieHtie,  la  feroeit^  des  souverains  qui  la  preclude  rent; 
r insupportable  tyranuie  exerc<^e  sur  les  hiens,  les  personnes  et  la 
conseieiirc  des  peuples:  I' tl»andou  form  1  de  ref?  menies  peuples 
livi«'H  sans  dt  fense  :i  d" i ujpitoyables  barbares;  ie  cri  de  Korrident 
qui  abiliqiie  raiicieti  iitaitre;  la  nuuveUe  souverainot^  qui  eleve, 
s^avance  et  m  substitue  Ik  Paneiemie  saas  seoousse,  sans  revolts, 
sans  ctTusion  de  sang,  p'  n;^s»?e  par  une  force  cachee,  inexplicable, 
invincible,  et  jni ant  foi  vt  lidtdite  jusuu^au  dernier  instant  k  la 
faible  et  nuipri.HHble  puuisance  qu'ede  ailait  i-emplacer;  le  droit  de 
conqu^te  ennn,  obteuu,  et  solennellement  oid^  par  l*un  des  plus 
Inlands  lioromeK  qui  aient  exist^^  par  un  horn  me  al  f^rand  cjue  la 
grandeur  a  peuetr<^  son  ii'»n>,  et  *\ixe  In  voix  da  jfenre  huniain  Ta 
proelanie  grandeur  au  lieu  do  tjrand:  teU  .sont  lea  titres  des  Papes, 
et  Phistoire  n©  presente  rieu  de  semblable.''  [Du  Pape^  tot.  i. 
lir.  II.  c'l.  VI). 

This  truth  is  expressed  in  a  recent  lustory  of  the  Greek  empire, 
with  the  same  ele|rance,  pei'spicuity  aiu?  ener<:y  of  style,  as  f<d- 
lows:  "  A  quel  title  Coprouyme  revenilumait-il  utic  souverainete  ' 
abandonn<^e.  ou  quels  droits  pr€tendait-il  oonsei'ver  snr  des 
euples  delaisses,  (jni  des  longtcmps  ne  oonnaissaient  plus 
autorite  im|v6riale  ]ii  par  sa  i)rotection  ni  par  ses  biciifaits?  Les 
enipereuis  uvaient  at>ai)d(>nne  Uoine  aux  barbares;  et  qui  Pavait 
defendue,  qui  Pavait  sauvee?  L'histoire  nomme  Ldon,  Or^itorie^ 
ou  quelqu'autre  de  leurs  sncceKseui's;  et  les  |>euple8  avaieoi 
rec(M!i>n  p<»nr  maitres  '•ciiv  qui  s'etaient  montres  lenvH  peres* 
La  puissance  des  Papes  cUui  un  fait,  quand  Pepin  la  reconnnt 
corome  un  droit:  et  jtimais  souverainete  n*eut  une  ongine  plus 
juste  et  plus  sainte/*  iUisL  du  BoM-Emp.  Paris.  18Sd.  toL  L 
pp.  272,  273). 
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NOTE  H.— PAGE  289. 

POPES  OF  THE  UIDDLK  AGES. 

NoTinNO  ill  the  liistory  of  the  middle  ajjes  hns  been  more 
frequently  misrt'})ri'8enten  and  more  jjrossly  ealuinniatcd.  yet 
nothiii}'  18  more  worthy  of  iidininitiou,  than  the  conduct  ol  the 
Popes  m  the  lung  struggle  wliioh  they  maintained  against  tlie 
depmvity  and  tyranny  of  princes,  in  defence  of  religion  and 
social  oriler.  It  was  truly  the  sti  u«zi;le  n(  virtue  n«;:iiust  vi«-e.  of 
civilization  against  barbarism,  of  Christianitv  against  the  )M)\verg 
of  darkness.  At  that  time,  whether  tlie  eTil  was  owiu;;  to  tlio 
invasions  of  new  hurbariaus,  to  the  feudal  system,  or  to  other 
causes,  natioiKil  and  civil  wars  scarctdy  ceasetl  one  moment  t() 
lay  waste  the  whuh.'  face  of  Kurope.  Nati(»ns  uppressiMl  by  tiieir 
sovereigns  had  no  otlu'r  resource  tlian  tiie  pi'utection  ol'  tlie  Pope, 
and  soTsreigns  who  wished  t4>  act  as  tyrants,  had  no  other  cheok 
than  his  authority,  which  they  generally  acknowledge*!,  not  only 
in  spiritual,  but  also  in  temi»oral  concerns.  The  IN»])e  then,  in 
his  proceedings  against  several  emperors  of  Germany  and  some 
otlier  princes,  besides  acting  conformably  to  the  common  juris- 
prudence of  those  times,  merely  did  what  the  state  of  society  and 
the  circumstances  in  wliieh  he  was  placed,  evidently  reijuired  of 
him  as  the  head  of  the  Ciuistiau  family,  and  the  commuu  father 
ol  all  the  faithful. 

The  better  to  understand  this,  we  should  revert  to  the  epoch  in 
which  these  imi>ortant  transactions  t4>ok  place.  At  a  time  when 
tlio  nations  of  Europe  closely  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith,  antl 
preferred  it  to  everything  else,  the  profession  of  Christianity 
and  submission  to  the  Roman  Church  were  conditions  absolutely 
requisite  in  sovereigns,  to  exact  and  enforce  obedience  from  their 
subjects.  If  a  prince  ha])i)ened  to  revolt  <»])enly  airai^ist  the 
Catholic  relijxion,  or  to  incur,  by  his  crimes,  the  penalty  of  ex- 
communication it  was  the  prevailing  opinion  tliat  the  oath  of 
allegiance  taken  to  him  was  no  longer  binding,  since  he  had 
cease<l  to  be  the  reli'^ious  prince  whom  the  natinn  had  intended 
to  acknowle<lfxe  for  its  monarch.*  "'riius,"  says  Schlegel,  **  we 
hear  the  Saxons  <leclare  to  the  emperor  lieniy  IV.,  that,  the 
Christian  name  being  profaned  by  him,  they  were  unwilling  to 
disgrace  themselves  by  having  intercourse  with  a  prince  who 


*  This  te  very  well  explsinMl  by  Fenelon,  who  mys:  **8nMlin  Gathollesnim 
gmtturn  hflPC  niit  s^ntentla  animis  nlt<^  iVnprfssa.  scilicet.  Riipretnatn  jK^ti'statem 
couimitti  n«'ii  posse  nisi  prineipi  CutUolico.  eain»iue  t*ss©  leKeiii  sive  oonditioneiu 
apposita'n  populro  inter  et  princi|>*m.  ut  poimli  piincipi  fldeW  part?iviit.  modd 
pnnoepA  ipae CathoHcsB  relifdoni  obsequeretur.  UuAlege  posits,  putabanl  oranes 
■oiutum  ewM  Tinculutn  sacramenti  fldelftAtlsAtoill  iTPnta  pnestitnm.  Kimiil  atque 
prince|>s,  ea  leuH  vidlntA.  Cuth«»Iic*H'  reli^ioiii  <N)ntiiiiiaci  aniiiin  it'sist»M«'t  " 

Again;  "  Nihi,('St  miniiii  k1  )(entef<  ('Mtl)olica>  reliKioni  quain  iiuixiiiit'  udilii'taQ,  • 
principlnezeommnnifnti  jnfcumexciiit'iont.  E^enimlf^Ke  c»efie  piincini  subditaa 
forf*  |M>iliccp  eraiit,  ut  prinoeps  ipse  OaihoUos)  relijcioni  pariter  Rubditim  esfiet. 
Tri-H-eps  vprA  qui.  oh  fiferPAim.  tpI  ob  facinoroMMU  «t  Impiam  regni  ndn»iniHtra« 
t  u  tfiii.  hI'  Ki'i-lfsiu  Hxcuminiiiiicat nr.  jam  iion  ceiMetiir  pins  ill"  priii<'»'i)<;.  cnl 
V*tA  K^HH  }iet«e  conmiittt're  volnerat:  uncle  Koliiciim  sacrainenti  vinculum  arbitra- 
bsntur.*'  (^Vnelcm,  Dimert,  dt  attetoHtate  Summe  PontifieUt^  e.  zauux). 
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ijisiiUocl  antl  flospiscd  the  religion  of  Christ;  :mf1  since  tliey  had 
hwom  feiiity  to  iiim,  ou  couditiuu  that  he  tthouid  rei;;ii  fur  th9 
edification  and  not  for  tlie  destraetioti  of  the  Chnrcli,  were  he  tu 
iiifriii<;e  thin  iluty^  they  wi»uld  tliink  theinselvcK  no  longer  bound 
by  tlii'ir  ttatli  of  a!l<  ^iisi!' r  to  iiini.  ^lt<utly  after,  the  snnio 
Saxons  \\  rote  l<i  the  rnpe.  to  lay  iienire  liis  tribnnnl  hotlj  tlu  ir 
^ricvaiit'e^  and  tiie  crimes  ot  lienry  and  eonchidcd  their  kitei  by 
s^iyinif  that  sucli  a  prince  bein^  unworthy  of  the  throne,  they 
tlierelore  requested  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  to  make  iisi-  of  tlie 
autli«»nty  wliicli  he  had  over  tlie  empire,  and.  through  an  assem- 
bly ot  the  princes,  to  procure  for  them  a  worthier  and  better 
monarch.** 

Not  long  before  this,  the  emperor  Henry  III.  had  expressly 

arknnwh»d;;ed  tho  CIuik  h  jurisdiction,  even  in  temporal  aflfain*, 
when  he  wislie<)  to  opp<i8e  Uie  risin<;  preti.-nKtoni$  ol  the  king  of 
Ciuitile  to  the  title  (»f  emperor.  lie  referred  the  case  to  a  council 
in  which  the  lefi;ate  of  Tope  Victor  U.  preHided  (A.  d.  1065).  'llie 
ri'su  t  of  the  coTisultation  bein^r  sent  to  licunc,  a  sonfmce  'svns 
pasHed;  and  Kin^^  Ferdinand  dielaied.  in  i>re.sen(  e  <if  the  })apal 
envoyti,  that  he  submitted  to  the  decision  of  tiie  Koman  Pontiff. 
Hence,  the  high  authority  which  Rome  then  exercised  over  kings 
au<(  emperors,  was  grounded,  Hiat,  ou  a  political  claim  glowing 
out  of  tlif  circumsf ;mh  ('h  which  accomijaniod  the  revival  of  the 
wehtcrn  empire;  and  »ecoudly,  ou  tlie  general  opinion  of  that 
time  respecting  the  suboi^i nation  of  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual 
power.-'  (Schlegel,  Fhllog,  11.  p.  VSl;  Thiorie  noddle  d  VEwmgUe; 
Mt'nutrial  Cathid.  roL  II.  p.  075). 

**  Tills  floctrine,"  says  Dr.  I.in^anl,  '*  hostile  as  it  might  be  to 
the  indepentkuce  of  sovereigns,  was  often  supported  by  tito 
sovereigns  tliemselves.  Thus,  when  Richard  L  was  held  in  cap- 
tivity l>y  the  emperor,  his  mother,  Eleanor,  repeatedly  sulicited 
the  PonHfT  f<»  |»rwnne  his  libej-ntion  by  the  exercise  of  that 
authority  winch  lie  possessed  over  iUl  temporal  princes.  Thus, 
King  Jo)in  Lack-laud  < whose  exoesses  afterwards  prctvoked 
against  himself  the  animadversion  of  Uie  Churefi)  invoked  the 
aid  of  tlie  same  authority  tf»  i-ecover  Nurmnndv  fvfim  the  king  of 
Fi;tn<*e.  At  first,  indeed,  tiie  Popes  con tentetl  tliemselvcs  with 
s|iu  itual  censures:  but  in  an  age,  when  all  notions  of  justice  were 
modelled  after  the  feudal  jurisprudence,  it  was  soon  admitted 
tliat  princes  by  thei I  < I isoV)e<lience  became  traitoiv  to  GfHl;  that 
ns  traitors  they  (ui^jlit  to  f<u-feit  their  l<ini:doni>.  the  fees  which 
tliey  heUl  of  God:  and  that  to  pronounce  sucli  sentence  be)e»nged 
to  the  Pontiff,  the  vicegei'ent  of  Christ  upon  eartlj."  (Lingaxd*s 
//mI.  of  Sng»  voL  lii.,  of  the  third  London  editi<»n.  p.  ti^,  no^). 

It  was  iiT  virtue  of  f  Ih'Kc  and  tlie  like  prineii>1es.  as  the  ssme  ' 
1  istorian  relates,  tliat  Pope  Innoeent  111.  did  against  King  John 
Laek-land  what  St.  Gregoi  v  VU.  ha<l  done  against  the  Kmi>eror 
Henry  IV.,  when,  solicited  by  Englishmen  themselves,  and  moved 
by  the  reeital  of  the  repeated  crimes  an<l  enormities  of  their 
Rovftei'^n.  he  absolve*!  tlu-nj  fr<»m  their  oaths  of  lealty.  This  he 
did  htiwever,  as  the  secpud  sliowed,  rather  witli  the  secret  inten- 
tion of  teriiiying  the  king,  and  bringing  him  back  tf>a  sense  of 
his  duty,  tlian  with  a  real  determination  to  ruin  him  forever. 

From  tliese  examples  and  testimouies,  to  which  others  might 
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be  added,  we  may  form  an  .ice urate  i ilea  of  the  temporal  pover 
occasioiiaHy  exerciBed  by  the  Popes  dnriTJL'  th»'  middle  ages. 
They  exercised  it  wiih  the  implicit  consent  ut  tlie  soverfiiciis 
tlteuiselves,  whu  frequently  appealed  Ut  the  deciKions  of  iCoiue  iu 
their  temporal  debates,  and  none  of  whom  scarcely  ever  com- 
plained, except  (as  was  natural)  tlu'  individual  affected  by  the 
sentence.  'I'liey  exercised  it  only  aj^ain^t  sovcreijriis  wlu»  de- 
pendeii  mom  or  less,  on  the  free  choice  ot  tiieir  nation  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  Holy  See  as  was  pai'ticularly  the  ease 
with  the  German  emperors .  They  exercisMi  it  <mly  m  cases  of 
paramount  necessity,  and  after  evt  i  v  other  means,  such  as  ex- 
hortations and  remonstrances,  had  piuvcd  iruitless.  They  exer- 
cised it  for  the  interest  of  the  people  and  of  society,  at  the  request 
of  the  people  themselves,  and  upon  their  earnest  enti'eaties  to  be 
delivered  from  the  sway  of  wicked,  impious  and  tyrannical 
princes;  but  nfver  tliroufrh  caprice,  nor  fur  personal  interest:  on 
the  coutnuy,  those  courageous  and  zealous  PoutitIs,a  Gre>(ory, 
an  Alexander,  an  Innoeent,  etc.,  saw  before  them  the  prospect  of 
sulTerings,  and  of  everv  kind  of  obstacles  and  dan^^ers  which  tliey 
ha<l  t'>  fMHMMintiT  f«)r  the  faithful  diseharfre  of  their  duty. 

^5onle  I'ojHis,  it  is  true  (thou(;h  few  in  number),  went  farther, 
and  acting  in  their  sexiondary  quality  of  temporal  princes,  raised 
troopB,  and  took  a  more  or  less  active  share  in  the  militai-v  opera* 
tions  of  other  soverei<riis.  lUit,  even  that  step  was  taken  uy  them 
for  laudable,  nay,  for  necessary  purposes;  viz.,  to  recover  or 
defend  their  own  provinces,  to  rei>el  unjust  attacks,  t.)  support  . 
the  independence  of  tiie  Italian  republics,  and  particnlarly  to 
check  the  alarming  progress  of  the  Mussulmans.  Can  any  fault 
be  found  with  such  eontluef ;  auf!  does  it  not  rather  afford  a  new 
proof  of  the  truth,  that  the  l*opes  have  been  the  preservers  of 
civilizatitm  and  social  order,  as  well  as  of  religion,  in  Europe  ? 
This  indeed  was  the  grand  oliject  which  they  had  in  view,  and 
the  end  at  which  they  continually  aimed  in  Mie  exerriso  of  Itotli 
their  temporal  and  s))iritual  powt-r.  Ilaviji^  wt-ll  nndn  stood  the 
sublime  ofiice  which  they  were  called  to  perform,  tliey  di.wharged 
it  with  wtmderful  zeal  and  fidelity  for  the  advancement  of  moral 
and  religious  principles.  Tliey  protected  the  weak  against  their 
oppressors:  they  restored  peace  and  trainpiinirv  amoni;  nations; 
and,  preventing  the  execution  of  wicked  (icsigns.  they  save<l 
rising  states  and  societies  from  the  attnrks  of  ambition,  barbaritv, 
and  licentiousness.  lb  nee,  in  reading  the  history  of  the  middle 
airf'R.  it  is  tmpi>ssihh'  for  a  ndlcd inir  mind  not  to  Im*  struck  with 
admiratic)n  at  the  sight  of  (  in  isliun  Kurope  devoted  to  owe  form 
of  worship,  ruled  by  one  grand  principle,  ft>rming.  as  it  were,  but 
one  empire,  and  acknowledging  one  supreme  head  whose  exalted 
duty  it  was  to  promote  the  reign  ot  the  gospel  ..j m.u  »  arth.  (St-e 
Mi'liaiit,  ffisfoire  den  Croimde.^  zqL  IV,  pp.  98,  iW; — Count  de 
Maistie,  JJtt  i*ape,  pari  ii.  c.  v.  x). 

Not  hitter  censure,  therefore,  hut  real  pvaise  is  due  to  the 
exertions  i>f  the  Po|)es. and  to  their  acts  of  authority,  w  ith  re<rard 
to  temp«'rnl  i>rinfes.  Tbis  is  at  length  ennd-rlly  ;i<'kii<»\\  Irvl  f1  Iry* 
different  writers  ot  tJje  Troiestant  eominnui on,  after  the  example 
of  Leibnitz  in  several  of  his  works,  especially  in  his  first  disser- 
tation De  Aclorum  FMicorum  Ubu,   Yevy  lately,  two  Protestant 
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flprmnn  authors.  Tlnrter  and  Voijjt,  have  published  their  excellent 
iivcK  oi  luuui!cut  ill.  iii'd  iire;;ory  VII.,  iu  which  the  character  aud 
the  conduct  of  thene  ^reaik  Popes  are  powerfully  viudlciitfMl,  and 
held  11  ]»  to  t]i<'  utiqualitied  admiration  of  postt^rity.  Let  us  hope 
that  tlir  *  loudH  which  lj:\ve  ho  lonj;  obscuri'd  this  ]>art  nf  history, 
will  he  t'litindy  dispflled  hv  impartiality  and  tiutli:  :uid  that  liiii 
justice  will  at  labt  be  reucfcred  to  the  Koniau  I'outill's,  for  their 
uoble  efforts  to  promote  tlie  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of 
ao<-i*;ty. 

Th«Me  is  another  charge  to  be  examined  with  rep^ard  to  the 
Popes  of  the  middle  ages.  We  allude,  uut  to  the  ridiculous  tale 
of  the  pretended  Popem  Joan,  which  is  now  rejected  by  all  learned 
eriticB,  whether  Cath<ilie  or  Protestant,  but  to  the  moi-c  serious 
charjje  of  the  vices  of  some  Koman  Pontiffs.  It  is  true,  a  few 
among  them  pave  groat  scandals  to  the  Christian  world  in  their 
private  cliarncter  and  conduct;  but  it  ou^ht  to  be  ri uieuibeiud, 
at  the  ssroe  time,  that,  through  a  special  protection  of  Divine 
Providence,  the  irregularity  of  their  lives  did  not  interfere  with 
tlieir  pTiblic  fluty  from  which  they  never  departed.  The  1  eiicti- 
cial  inliuencc  ol  sacred  juritidictiou  does  uot  uencud  on  llie  private 
virtue  of  the  persons  invested  with  it,  but  ou  iueir  divine  mission 
and  appointment  to  feed  the  Christiau  flock.  Christ  did  not  anf 
that  there  would  never  he  m  ;md;ils  nor  abuses,  hut  that  no  ptnver 
of  daiknusti  would  ever  pievail  agani^lhiti  Church:  nor  did  he 
promi.se  pei'sonal  baiiclity  to  its  chief  pastors,  but  gave  to  them 
authority  to  teach  and  govern  the  faithful;  and  to  the  faithful,  a 
command  to  follow  then'  injunctions,  witlnmt  blindly  imitating 
the  bad  example  of  a  small  number  of  them,  whose  conduct 
might  uot  be  edityiug. 

It  is  moreover  certain  that  the  number  of  had  Popes  has  been, 
by  some  writerSt  greatly  exaggerated.  There  were  but  few  of 
this  character,  and  those  few  lived,  nearly  all.  in  the  tenth  and 
part  of  the  eleventh  century,  tiui  ing  which  time  tiie  prevalence 
of  civil  factions  in  Home  obstructed  the  freedom  of  c^inonical 
election.  Even  durini:  that  period,  there  existed  many  excellent 
Pones;  men  distinguished  liy  their  exalted  virtues  and  intellectual 
endowments,  ])atrons,  in  an  eminent  ile^i* c  '»f  seitnce.  letters 
and  the  iuus.  Ko»icou  himself,  though  a  i'roiestaut,  does  uot 
hesitate  to  say  in  his  life  of  fico  the  tenth  (voL  i.  p.  53),  that 
"the  Popes  may  in  general  Ix^  considered  as  superior  to  the  age 
in  which  they  liavf'  lived and  :ni  American  editor  of  statistics 
biis  lately  C(mleh»ed  that  "  must  of  the  Popes  were  excellent 
men.*'  Ihese,  however,  are  the  soveix'igns,  whom  a  recent  and 
elementary  author  has.  in  his  profound  wisdom,  thought  proper 
to  cf>myK'\re  with  the  Mussulman  caliphs,  namely,  with  men  who 
were  citlicr  the  most  unjust  con(pier<irs.  or  the  most  indolent  and 
insigniiicant  monaichs  that  the  world  ever  saw;  whereas  the 
greatest  enemy  of  the  See  of  Rome  might  be  boldly  challenged  to 
show  anywhere  in  history  a  succession  of  princes,  who  have 
been  half  as  eminent  for  their  virtties  and  piety,  for  their  talents 
and  learning,  and  fur  tlieir  benetits  to  the  great  family  of  man- 
kind, as  the  Roman  Pontiffs. 
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NOTE      PAGE  299. 

CONQUEST  OF  IBBLAND. 

Before  we  pass  .my  judsrment  and  censure  upon  past  events, 
we  should  invariably  wei<;h  with  pieafe  attention  their  causes, 
tlieir  nature  and  tiieir  real  character,  and  also  take  into  s(m  i 
consideration,  the  mannei'S,  customs,  and  opininns  of  the  :i  j^v  in 
wliicU  they  happened.  Had  this  equiUtido  rule  been  constat! lly 
adhered  to  in  hisUirieal  composition  there  would  have  been  an 
end  to  those  false  assertions  and  unjust  remarks  winch  fill  up  the 
pajres  of  Hume.  Volt  lire,  and  other  equally  bold  and  snperfieial 
writers.  For  want  ot  tliis  rule's  being  followed  in  the  particular 
point  of  which  we  intend  to  treat  in  this  note,  '*  the  conquest  ot 
Ireland/'  we  shall  find,  upon  diligent  inquiry,  that  the  conduct 
of  Pope  Adrian  IV^.  in  this  affair  has  (km  n.  i n  latter  times,  neither 
duly  appreciated  nor  sufficiently  undcihtuod. 

It  was  formerly  a  common  opinion,  that  not  only  Ireland,  but 
also  ever^  Clnistiau  ishind,  was  the  property  of  the  Holy  See. 
**  There  is  no  doubt,  as  you  yourself  acknowlcdLre,"  wrote  the 
PontilT  to  Kin^  Ilcuiy  II.,  *'tli;»t  TliluTuia  and  ail  the  islands  to 
which  the  sun  of  justice,  Chnsi,  him  .slione  fortli,  belong  to  St. 
Peter  and  to  Uie  hoty  Roman  Church  i.  Adr^pttpm  iv»  in 

collect.  Cone.  vol.  X.  Col.  1143).  This  belief,  as  we  learn  from 
John  of  Salisbury,  who  acted  as  nejjotiator  Itetween  the  king  and 
the  Pope,  was  founded  on  a  certain  donation  of  Constantino  the 
Great,  the  authenticity  of  which  was  never  questioned  by  the 
critics  of  those  au:es:  ''All  islands,'*  says  that  an  flit  »r  {Meialog. 
IV.),  **  by  nnrit  iit  riudit  and  from  a  donation  of  Constantine,  are 
said  to  iiclon;:  to  the  Roman  Church."  This  having  been  the 
case,  it  is  haril  to  conceive  why  Adrian  IV.  should  be  blamed  for 
having?  performed  (if  he  did  perform),  an  act  of  hiffh  temporal 
Jurisdiction  over  Irrlrmd;  since  ij»  doin<;^  so,  he  merely  acted  up 
to  the  tenor  of  an  instrument  which  all  Itelieved  to  be  authentic, 
and  he  meiely  exercised,  over  Christian  islands,  that  ri^lit  of 
soTcrei^nty  wliich  was  conceded  to  him  hy  the  general  opinion  of 
his  a<;e.  To  find  a  real  fault  in  his  conduct,  would  be  preposter- 
ously to  require  that  the  Popes  of  the  middle  ixfXCB  should  have 
diverted  themselves  of  the  feelin^^s  common  to  their  coutcmpo< 
raries,  should  have  rejected  the  opinions  which  were  theu  preva- 
lent aboiit  temporal  sovereignty,  and.  throuj^han  anticipation  of 
several  centuries,  should  liave  followed  our  own  views  and 
moflern  political  discoveries  of  which  thuie  was  uo  idea  in  their 
time. 

It  would  be  equally  wronjf  to  assert,  that  Adrian  IV.  was  led, 

in  this  trnnsactiiMi.  by  human  considerations,  and  that.  bein<?  an 
En<rlishman  by  hirth.  he  did  not  hesitntc  to  sricritice  the  inteiests 
of  Ireland  to  those  of  his  own  country.  I'hi.^  dini-j^e,  if  seriously 
iittde,  would  involve  a  complete  injustice  ajoraiust  ^e  well  known 
character  and  uncommon  virtue  of  that  Pope.  For,  how  can  such 
base  motives  be  fairly  attributed  to  a  Pontiff  whose  whole  life 
exhibited  a  perfect  model  of  piety,  whom  personal  merit  nloue 
raised  from  tne  lowestrank  in  the  world  to  tue  highest  dignity  iu 
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the  Cliurcli,  and  who  constantly  distiii^uishcd  himseli  by  the 
nobleness  of  his  KeiitimeiitK,  as  liigtoriaus  unaniinously  testify? 

iJo  jfrcat  indt'td  was  his  (iishitcresUjduess  and  delicai-y  of  r«»n- 
Rcience,  tliat  he  pjetened  to  h  ave  liin  Tiiotla-r  in  a  stato  of  incii- 
gcnce,  nithei*  than  do  anything  for  her  through  privat-e  alTcc- 
tioii;  and  he  even  contented  himfielf,  before  dying,  with  recom- 
mending  her  to  the  chanty  and  ahnsof  the  Church  of  (.'anterbiiry ; 
(see  Flcury,  llisi.  Ki'rfpn.,  ad  nnn*  1159).  Is  it  credible  thru,  is 
it  even  possiule.  thai  a  I'ontiflf^  so  remarkable  for  the  sanctity  <*f 
hift  life  and  the  purity  of  his  views,  who  scrapled  to  raise  his 
nearest  and  dearext  relatives  ever  ho  little  above  tlieir  disU'essed 
condition,  shotild  have  hctravi'd  lii.s  duty  and  conscience  in  onler 
to  prratity  tlie  ambition  ot  a  inuiiaiTh  Irom  whom  he  had  I'ec^ived 
nothing,  and  had  nothing  to  apprehend  ? 

Notlnii.:  tlien  but  pure  ancf  disinterested  views  iniided  Pope 
Adrian  \V.  in  hisshaieof  the  transaction  which  rcij^arilcd  Ireland, 
even  in  ailiuittin;:  the  sin»p»»sition  which  presents  the  less  favor.i- 
ble  side,  viz:  that  he  made  a  grant  ot  that  countiy  ti>  the  British 
monarch.  But,  is  it  true  after  all,  at  least  is  it  certainly  proved, 
that  lie  did  so,  and  tlius  authorized  the  king  to  invade  and  con< 
quer  Ireland,  as  we  tind  it  aloi«i.st  everywhere  asserted  ?  We 
rather  think  not,  and  this  ia  the  reason  wiiy,iu  relating  the  fact 
(p.  299),  we  made  use  of  exDressiona  somewhat  different  from 
tuose  in  which  it  is  mentioned  hy  the  generaUty  of  historians.  It 
appears  indeed  certain,  that  the  intcnti(»n  of  Henry  was.  fr^ni  the 
beginning  ot  his  reign,  to  add  this  important  island  to  his  dontin- 
ious;  and  it  is  probable,  likewise,  that  the  Pope  suspected  his 
real  desifpi.  Vet,  it  is  not  from  half-concealed  views -or  probable 
suspicions,  that  wc  sh<>u1d  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  concession 
made  to  Henry;  but  from  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  afl'air 
was  conducted,  and  from  the  authentic  words  in  which  both  the 
request  of  tlie  king  and  the  ^nt  of  the  Pope  were  expressed. 

Now,  we  do  not  see  that  the  English  monarch  asked  the  Pon- 
tiff's approbation  of  his  dcsi^^n  to  conquer  Iivland  and  to  occupy 
it  for  his  own  advantage j  but  he  requested  Adrian  to  consent 
tliat  he  mifrht  enter  that  country  for  the  puri>o8eof  suhjectinji?  its 
inhabi tains  to  tlie  laws,  and  repressing  vice  and  disorder,  ad 
dfti'liini  iiliim  populuni  It'fiUniftf  et  rittoniin  phintaria  InfFe  extirpanJir, 
The  ambassador  whom  he  sent  to  tlie  Pope,  was  charged  to 
assure  his  Holiness  that  Henry*s  principal  object  was  to  provide 
instruction  for  the  Irish  people,  to  extirpate  abuses  fmm  the 
Lord's  vineyard,  etc.,  *'  but  that,  as  every  Christian  island  was  the 
property  of  the  Holy  See,  lie  di<l.nut  presume  to  make  the 
attempt  without  the  .advice  and  consent  ot  the  successor  ot  bt. 
Peter."  (Dr.  Lingawl,  Beifm  qf  Henrp  If. ). 

On  the  other  liand,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  Adrian,  in  the 
insfrJiment  of  conecssion  whicli  ho  a<ldrcssed  in  answer  to  the 
king  litres  not  mention  any  absolute  giant  of  nossession  and  sov- 
ereignty; much  less  by  sword  and  conquest:  he  merely  si^ruifies 


and  that  he  siiould  be  honorably  received  and  acknowledgetl  as 
lord  by  the  natives:  Gratum  et  acceptiim  habemus  ut.  . .  iusu- 
lan^  illam  ingvediaria^  et  quod  ad  Uonorem  Dot  et  aalutem  iUiua 
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ten«)  spcctaveiiL,  exc^uui  ib,  et  jliui.s  tcrraj  popiilus  lionoridco  to 
recipiat,  et  Bient  dommum  venerwtur "  (in  Bpiiit.  citatil,  eoUecU 
concU.  ToL  X.  Col,  1148).  Ilencc,  in  the  expreK»ionK  and  intention 
of  the  Fontitf,  the  whole  concession  made  t^>  the  kiii;^  consiKtod  in 
approvim;  the  laudable  views  which  that  prince  iiad  niauilctited 
throuf^h  his  ambassador,  and  bis  future  ri^ht  of  sovereignty  over 
Ireland  depended  on  Uie  tvee  acknowledgment  of  the  natives. 
fnliTi  of  Salisbury,  who  ne«;otiated  the  altair  at  the  r-Mirt  of 
li»>mo,  calls,  it  is  trm\  this  confession  a  ^rant  of  inhci Jtaiioe, 
"dedit  iliberniani  hicieditario  jnre  possidendani : "  but,  as  llie 
same  author,  in  proof  of  his  assertion,  refers  to  the  rescript  of  the 
I'ope,  by  iinmodiately  addiuif,  **sicut  litteraj  ipsius  tpstnntnr;  " 
his  words,  consequently,  must  be  un<l<M*stood,  like  tlH>^r  of 
Adrian,  to  imply  as  a  previous  condition  ol  the  gmnt,  the  volun- 
tary agreement  and  consent  of  the  Irish  people.  At  all  events, 
we  should  always  prefer  the  obvious  meanin*;  of  the  pontifical 
T<'s<'rii>t  to  every  otlier  rec«»i<l  of  the  transaction;  f<n-,  if  anyone 
nud«  rhtoo<l  well  the  real  intcnliou  oi  the  i'upe,  it  mut^t  certainly 
liavo  been  the  Pope  himself. 

The  truth  of  these  obsevva lions  Is  supported  by  the  conduct  of 
the  English  monarch,  boili  bcfoic  and  after  the  confinest  «»f  Ire- 
land. The  answer  (»l  Adrian  to  his  re<piest,  Inul  been  ol»taine«l  in 
the  year  1150,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  almost  twenty 
yeaiB,  and  when  a  fi^reat  part  of  Ireland  had  already  submitted  to 
the  British,  that  Henry  thought  of  producing  the  letters  of  the 
Pope,  and  presented  them  to  l»e  rea^l  in  a  synod  «»f  Irish  bishops. 
Now,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  if  these  letters  had  con- 
tained a  real  and  absolute  grant  of  sovereignty,  he  would  have  kept 
them  in  oblivion  all  that  time,  and  deferred  so  long  to  enforce 
their  oxccntion  '  ^V<'lll(^  lie  nof,  at  least,  have  exhibited  them 
when  the  tirst  Kiiy;h.sli  troops  entered  the  island  (a.i>.  IHM)),  in 
order  to  justify  ItimseU  before  the  uatives  and  gain  them  over  to 
submission  ?  Since,  then,  he  did  not  do  so,  but  post|>oned  the  exhi- 
bition  (»f  the  important  instrument  till  three  or  four  years  later, 
and  even  then  directe<l  it  solely  toan  assembly  of  prelates:  are  we 
not  entitled  to  conclude  that,  ambitious  ami  interested  as  he  was, 
he  saw  little  in  the  concession  of  the  Pope  of  which  lie  mi|;ht 
boast  as  ^ivinj^  him  a  claim  to  rule  over  the  Irish,  independently 

of  their  own  consent  ? 

Thus  tlie  manner  in  which  the  affair  was  conducted,  the  expres- 
sions of  the  king  and  of  tlie  pontill,  the  condiiet  of  Henry  both 
before  and  after  his  attempt  upon  Ireland;  everytlii  ig  tends  to 
prove  or  to  render  it  atlesist  probable,  that  he  received  indeed  an 
approbation  of  his  zealons  <lesigns  for  the  good  of  that  country, 
and  a  wish  that  he  might  carr^  them  into  elTect  but  no  right  to 
force  the  submission  of  the  natives  by  invasion  and  conquest. — Let 
us  add  to  tliis.  that  Adrian  very  pmbably  was  not  i'^norant  of  the 
project  which  had  been  ahcadv  formed  iiy  sev  tM  il  of  the  Knirlish 
monarchs,  viz:  Henry  I.  and  William  the  ( 'oiKjucror,  to  sutxlue 
Ireland.  In  this  critical  situation  of  the  Irish,  continually 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a  formidable  enemy,  and  divided  smonf? 
themselves,  the  best  that  could  l»e  done  for  tln'ni,  since  Henry 
II.  seriously  entertained  the  same  project  and  prepared  to  enter 
their  c.ouuti'y,  was  tv  procure  that  he  shguld  enter  it  wUU  viewsi 
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the  most  favorable  to  the  religion,  the  liberty,  aad  the  !mproTe> 

ment  of  the  natives.    This  is  exactly  what  the  POpe did,  by  tiie 

manner  in  whirli  liis  letttTs  of  cnnrpssion,  oi-  ;^ obation  of 
Ueiuy'ii  desii^n,  were  written.  (iiscardin<^'  all  nutiun  of  military 
conquest  and  absolute  H^ht  of  soven  i^^uty,  but  exhorting  tlie 
king  always  to  hnir  in  mind  the  laudable  pui'poseR  and  oondfr- 
iHnis  which  he  himself  Iki  !  y>r Mpf^-^cti.  No  blame  therefore,  cnn 
be  attached  to  the  condiu  t  oi  thi.s  virtuous  PontilT:  nor  wa.s  it 
bis  fault,  if  his  excellent  and  »iucere  iuteutious  to  procure  the 
greater  good  of  ths  Irish^  were  in  subsequent  ages  so  wofullj 
xmstrated. 

NOTE  J.— PAGE  ^2. 
PROSXOUnOir  AHO  ABOLmON  or  TBX  HmOBTS-TSlCFLABfl* 

Tttk  nntlirntic  acts  of  tb(»  wlioh>  triril  r»f  llie  KnijrhtJuTemplarS, 
are  htill  extant  {apud  Natal.  Alexand.  iJiniurt  x.  in  Sec.  xiv.  <^w<i?«f. 
n.  Art.  I.; — Brunjoy,  Ili»t.  de  C KyUtte  GalL,  I.  xxxvi,  ad  ann,  1301 
-1812  ;— I)iii>uy, — Ualuxe,  etc).  From  tbuse  documents,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  royal  cominissarirs,  men  of  exemplary  vi  tne 
and  probity,  examined  a  vast  nutnber  of  Templars  in  tlie  ditler- 
ent  parts  ot  Franee,  viz  :  one  iiuiuhcd  and  forty  at  I'ai  ih,  one 
hundred  and  eleven  at  Troyes,  eleven  at  Caen,  ten  at  Pontile 
I'Arelie,  fortyfiveat  iieaucaire  and  in  the  neij^hborinj^  places  ;  and 
that  all,  except  three,  acknowledged  themselves  guilty  of  the 
denial  of  Christ,  of  siicrilege,  and  other  abominable  crimes. 

We  have  moreover  Uie  acts  of  the  Council  of  Yienne  (Labbe, 
CoUeetio  Conciliorvm,  rol.  xi.  part  ii.  Col.  1557-1500),  and  the  let- 
ters of  Pope  f 'lenient  V.  iihifi.  Col.  155'.!  and  1572)  concern  in 'j:  this 
ftlluir.  in  one  of  these,  addrch^ed  to  all  the  Chnstian  princes  in 
Europe,  the  Pontiff  declares  that,  when  he  himself  examiued  at 
Poitiers  seventy-two  Templars  on  the  charge  of  apostacy,  sacri- 
lege and  otiier  eiimes,  tliev  nT}>rrHs!i/,  apotitftnronsbj,  and  rrpf  at- 
edbj  acknowlerlirctj  the  iustice  of  the  charges  ;  and  iltat  tlie  same 
jrre  and  t^'mianeous  aeknowledgmcnt  was  made,  in  presence  of 
his  deles^ates,  by  the  grand-master  and  other  chief  personages  of 
the  Order.  Nor  was  this  depitivitv,  although  moi*e  common 
among  the  Templars  in  Fmnce.  confined  to  that  ctumtry  ;  sev- 
eral  others  were  found  iruiltv  of  the  same  enormous  crimes  in 
Tuscany,  Lombai-dy,  Knglanrt,  et<>.  (yatalis  Alexander,  in  Dinner' 
taiiont  ciitttA  9oL  Vii.  pp.  505  and  512  ;—lli)d.  de  VEgl  Gall.  9tL 
XII.  pj).  ill  an'/4il3).  The  Pope,  therefore,  witli  the  nj'probation 
ot  the  geuei-al  eouncil  then  assembled  at  Viennc,  publtfihed  his 
bull  suppressing;  lite  institute,  on  account  of  the  infamy  of  so 
many  among  its  members,  which  had  made  it  an  'object  of  con- 
tempt an(Kseaii<!al  ;  and  decreed  that  their  property  should  be 
given  for  ever  to  the  Knights  iiospitallei^  of  6t.  Johu  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  whole  transaction  being  thus  stated  from  original  and 

authentic  sources,  it  is  impossible  f(U'  any  retleetin;^  mind  to  con- 
sider the  series  and  duration  of  the  inqmries  :  tlie  fair  ninnner  in 
which  they  were  conducted  ;  the  great  number  of  witnesiies  that 
werif  heard  ;  the  perfect  agreement  in  the  avowals  made  by  the 
' accused  in  so  many  different  parts  of  Christendom ;  the  high 
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standing  and  cliaraetar  of  tbeir  Jndffes,  who  were  the  flnt  and 

most  commendable  personaf^es  of  Church  und  State,  in  fine, 
the  ih'liiM'rations  and  unanim'tus  deci.siou  of  the  I'ope  an<l  of 
three  hundreti  prehites  asjiemhied  lu  the  council  of  Vieiiue  :  it  is, 
I  say,  impossible  to  take  all  tliese  ctrcumstances  into  eousidera- 
tioH,  without  being  at  once  fully  couviuced  that  the  Templars 
deserved  to  l)e  Huppressed.  iin  l  tliat  the  sentence  proiiutince»l 
a<j:ainst  tlieir  Order,  in  tiie  council  of  Vieunc,  was  not  only ' 
proper  and  just,  but  even,  being  the  only  huic  means  to  remove  a 
shameful  scandal,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  very  signal  ser- 
vice rendered  by  Pope  Clement  Y.  and  King  Philip,  to  raligion 
and  &>iM  i»-fv. 

Wlio  vviii  not,  after  this,  feel  astounded  and  indiipiant  at  the 
following  narrative  of  ilnme,  when,  having  stated  the  indolence 
and  degeneracy  of  the  Templars,  he  adds,  in  his  usual  positive 
manner  : 

**  But,  thou;;U  tliese  reasonsi  had  weakened  the  loundatituis  of 
this  Order  once  so  celebrated  and  revered,  the  immediate  cause  of 
their  destruction  proceeded  from  the  cruel  and  vindictive  spirit 
of  Philip  the  Fair,  who,  haviu)^  entertained  a  private  distrust 
a*;aiiist  some  eminent  TemplarH,  determined  to  ^^ratily  at  once 
his  avidity  aud  revenge,  by  involving  the  whole  Order  in  an 
undistinjruished  ruin.  On  no  better  information  than  that  of 
two  Knights,  cohdemned  by  their  superiors  to  per)ietual  impris' 
(»nn)<'nt  fur  their  vices  and  prorii'/:v  v,  lie  ordered  on  oiio  <\  \\  all 
the  remplars  in  France  to  be  comiuitlcil  to  prison,  aud  imputed 
to  them  sucli  enormous  aud  absurd  crimes,  as  are  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  destroy  ail  the  credit  of  the  accusation.  Above  a 
liinnli  L'd  of  tlicse  unhappy  jjentlcmeii  wore  put  to  the  question, 
in  order  to  extort  from  t!u;ni  a  coiifi'ssioii  nl  tln'ir  «zuilt.  Tlio 
more  obstinate  perished  in  the  hantls  of  their  tormentors : 
several,  to  procure  immediate  ease  in  the  violence  of  tlieir 
agonies,  ackaowledi;ed  wh.itever  was  required  of  them  :  forced 
confessions  were  imputated  to  others  ;  and  Pliiltp,  an  if  their 
guilt  were  now  certain,  proceeded  to  a  couiiscatiou  of  all  their 
ti'easures." 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  relate,  at  great  length,  the  punish- 
ment intlicU'd  oii  the  Templars,  which  indeed  he  does  with 
afifcctcd  pat  lios.  but  not  without  several  iuaocuracies  ;  aud  at  last 
concludes  thus  : 

**In  all  this  barbarous  injustice,  Clement  y.«  who  was  a 
creature  of  Philip,  anil  then  reside<l  in  France,  fully  concurred: 
antl.  without  examiniMjr  n  witness,  or  makini;  an  inquiry  \nu*  tlM» 
ti'uth  of  facts,  he  sumnianly,  by  the  plenituile  of  his  api>st4>iic 
power,  abolished  the  whole  Order.  The  Temi^lars,  all  over  Eu- 
rope, were  thrown  into  i  ri  <  i:  tbeir  oeiid act  underwent  a 
strict  scvut in V :  the  p<>v\»'r  d  tli.  ir  enemies  still  pursued  and 
oppressed  llicm;  but  nowhere,  except  in  France,  were  the  small- 
est t^-aces  of  their  pretended  guilt  to  be  found.  England  set  an 
ample  testimony  of  thtdr  piety  and  morals;  but,  as  the  Order  was 
now  annihilated,  the  Kni'rhts  were  distributed  into  several  con- 
vents, and  their  possessions  were,  by  command  uf  the  Pope, 
ti-ansf erred  to  the  order  of  St.  John.''  (UiHorg  ti  Emjland, 
rein  11  of  Edward  II.). 

40 
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Such  is,  concernlnfr  the  affair  of  the  Kni^rlits-TompbiTS,  Ui6 

iinrrntivt"  nf  Hunio.  whit-h  evinces  iiul  ril  mucli  of  tin-  inventive 
iinsij^ination  «>f  an  mutor,  hut  very  little  t*t  the  exactness  and  sin- 
cerity of  an  Itistorian.  llei*e  we  see  au  ]Uniot»t  uniuterrupteci 
series  of  inaccuracies  and  falsehootls  bletideil  witli  Hume  true 
statcmcntH,  a  violent  spirit  of  ranror  a<;ainst  one  t)f  tlie  iw.»  inter- 
vvt<  <l  jiurties.  siareely  conceahMl  under  the  veil  of  atfeete*!  cnrn- 
passiou  fur  the  other)  and  an  inveterate  <le»iro  ot  tindin};  tault 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Pontiff  and  the  K\\\f(.  Throagliuut  the 
whole  of  his  narnttive,  the  autlioi*  tnlces  htMe  care  to  relate  fm*t« 
in  the  order  in  whi'  h  they  happened,  and  does  not  i-wn  know  ti.e 
names  of  several  anting  the  chief  jteiHonaji^es  of  >vhoin  he  ^[»e:ik.«:, 
call injj;  the  |;rand-inaster  John  instead  of  JameH  of  Molay;  ami 
tbe  oompauion  of  his  punishment,  a  ftrother  to  the  m>9rreign  vf 
/)//H/>/« Ml//,  instead!  of  nhrot'  ir  f"  fhr  !)<i^'pftrn  <>/  Aurtr'tur:  niis- 
t:ikin<j|:  likewise  the  in  wliieh  they  underwent  liu  ii  last 

trial,  for  that  in  whieh  they  suffered  deuiii.  These  Idundei-s, 
however,  ave  mere  trifles,  compared  with  the  calumnious  charges 
of  precipitancy  and  want  of  investij^ation ;  of  vi«dence  employed 
to  extA>rt  a  confession  of  i^tiilt;  of  avariw?  ant!  levcnfje;  of  injus- 
tice and  baiharity ;  which  he  so  teadily  lavishes  ou  King  I'hilip 
ilie  Pair  and  Pope  Clement  V.,  and  which  we  will  now  succea- 
sively  examine. 

Ist.  It  18  wronpf  to  state  that  Kinp:  nn1i]>  ordered  tlio  iniprison- 
nu'iit  of  all  the  Templars  in  France  on  the  mere  depi»sition  of  two 
Knights.  Before  isHuin<r  this  order,  he  had  infj>tituted  new  inqui- 
ries which  fj^ave  ad d  i rional  strenf^tli  to  the  former  charf^es.  Hence 
it  is  manifest  that  tlie  inipntati«>n  of  enoim<tnR  crimes  to  the 
Order  of  the  Tenjplars  did  not  proceed  from  that  nionaudi,  as 
llumc  asserts,  hut  from  tlie  very  memhers  of  the  Order;  it  heinjr, 
moreover,  justified  by  their  proTerhially  bad  character,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  expression,  hoire  rtnumc  vn  TemplitT. 

2d.  It  is  e<jually  false  that  the  ronfes*?ions  of  the  Templars  with 
regard  to  the  crimes  imputed  to  them,  were  forged,  or  wrun^; 
from  them  hy  the  violence  of  toiture.  The  one  hundred  and  forty 
knights  who  were  tried  by  tlie  roval  commissaries  at  Paris,  and 
the  seventy-two  otheiu  whom  the  Pope  lum<«e1f  examined  at 
I'oitiers,  were  not  tortured,  but  voluntarily  and  freely  confessed 
their  j;uilt  (see  a^ain  Hrumoy: — Natalia  Alexander;— especially 
the  letters  of  Poi>e  CJlement  V.,  quoted  above; — ^also  Ber;rier, 
Diction.  Theoloff.  art.  Ttinplirrft).  The  prand-mnstc  r  and  the  chief 
c<nnmanders  did  the  same,  without  any  const laint  whatever: 
iihcre  ac  «iiunlr^  uhnque  coactione  qudUhH  ettiiuort.  Most  of  them 
persevered  in  tlieir  avowals;  and,  if  several  afterwards  retracted 
whatthev  had  said,  this  circumstance  may  prove  indeed  that  they 
could  ii<»  Ion '^er  Ix'ar  to  see  themselves  tlie  ohject  of  ]«M^)i<'  sfom, 
hut  not  that  they  were  sincere  in  their  retraction.  For,  iiow  many 
culprits  are  there,  who  obstinately  maintain  their  innocence,  not> 
wiuistandin*:  the  clear  evidence  of  the  crime  laid  to  their  cImu-^c; 
or.  <  han^inu  t  heir  ])lan  of  defence,  deny  what  tiiey  had  previously 

confessed,  and  rire  reiKt't. 

9A.  NotwitlistAnding  the  peremptory  assertion  of  Ilume,  that 
nowhere  hut  in  France  were  there  to  be  found  the  smallest  traces 
of  what  he  calls  Uie  pretended  guilt  of  the  Templars,  tlie  contraiy 
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in  certain  from  Tarioaa  tastimoniet  concerning  tfae  Templars  of 

TiistMiiv,  Lombardy,  ami  even  En«;l'ind,  an  Walsiuisliam  relates 

{Hint.  An  il,  in  ritfi  K<!iv(inl  11.),  and  Dr.  Linj^aid  aekiiowledj^es 
with  regard  t<>  a  few  individuals  (lit.st.  of  Ewjl.  vol.  iii.,  472).  Jt 
appears,  indeed,  that  in  several  eouutrie.s,  most  uf  the  accuned 
were  acfiuitted;  but  this  oidy  proves  wliat  we  before  said,  that 
the  Oniir  wis  not  equally  rnnnpt  everywhere,  and  that  the 
poison  of  inji)i«  ly  and  vii-c  liad  n<»t  itifrcted  the  whole  hody  «)f 
the  Kni«;hts-T«  inplars,  alth<iUj{h  it  had  titinled  manv  of  its  nieni- 
bein. — It  was  also  incumtieDt  on  Mr.  Uumc  to  fumiKii  some  proofs 
of  the  reality  of  that  vioknt  imtl  Kiilrcrftal  in  rsrcution  which,  he 
supposes.  w:is  r  n  i  on  a<rainst  the  Teinphus,  after  tlie  snp- 
prussion  of  Uieir  uiHtiLule:  hu  probably  thoui^lit  it,  as  usual,  an 
easier  tsalc  to  assert  boldly  than  to  prove.  Tlnr  truth  is,  Uiere  is 
no  trace  of  such  a  persecution  to  be  found  in  history. 

'Itli.  (Jronndless  too  is  the  ass<  t  ti  .ti  tiikIi'  by  the  same  author, 
th:»t  Kiiii^  rhilip  «u»te<l  as  a  viuduttive  an«l  avaricious  tyrant. 
Tliat.  prince  may  have  been  ea};er  and  luuity  in  l»is  proeeedinjis, 
at  least  with  rsK^^nl  to  the  chief  personages  of  the  Order;  still,  it 
Ou<^ht  to  be  observed  that«  in  inmctiu^  tue  li^orous  punishineiit 
of  <leath  by  lire,  he  mert'!v  fo!l«»\v»M!  fh<»  junsprnd(>nee  eommtmly 
adopted  in  those  'Auch  against  hciuitiis  crimes.  Witli  re«;arii  t(» 
the  conflacation  of  the  property  of  the  Templars  in  France,  there 
are  undeniiUite  proofs  of  tlie  disinterestedness  of  Philip  in  this 
transaftion :  all  tli  tt  he  did,  had  for  its  object  to  preserve  that 
]>roprrty  for  tilt'  i>ui»lic  utility  of  rin  istcndoni,  as  the  Pope  and 
the  general  council  should  deem  ailvisable;  nor  did  any  piU'titui 
of  it  pass  into  his  own  hamis,  except  what  was  requisite  to  defray 
the  expenses  which  he  had  incurred  in  so  lon<;an(f  so  c(»nipiieat4^>a 
a  suit.  The  immense  possessions  of  the  Tcniplin^i  (except  those 
situated  in  Spiin  and  Poi  tui;al).  were,  as  is  well  known,  and  as 
llurae  himself  acknowledges,  transferred  to  the  Order  of  St,  John 
of  Jerusalem. 

Tith.  Still  more  iniquitous  and  atrrM'itius  than  \hr  ]>? fcedinjj,  is 
the  ciiari^e  of  vi«»lcut  e,  injustice  ami  barbarity  diicctcd  a;;aiiist 
Pope  Clement;  who  fai-  from  ru'tinn;  as  the  faithful  historian 
assures  us  be  did,  adopted  the  diametrically  opposite  course,  as 

all  the  mi>numents  and  authentic  acts  of  this  important  aftair  in- 
variably testify,    lie  rontijm;tlly  endeavored  to  temper  the  zeal 


the  commissaries  appointed  to  preside  in  this  oomplfcated  trial: 
neither  he  nor  his  le^tes  had  anything  to  do  with  the  precipitate 

condemnation  of  the  «^rand-mnster,  WliiU;  the  papal  commissa- 
ries heaitl  upwards  of  two  Innnlred  witnesses  cither  for  or  against 
the  accused  Order,  f  'lement  himself  tried  and  examine<l  seventv- 
two  knifi^bts,  with  o4]ual  impartiality  and  care  he  took  all  possible 
means  to  know  the  ti  utb.  and  had  recourse  to  all  possible  sources 
of  infi»rra.ation ;  in  a  word  he  continued  the  inquiries  with  inde- 
fatigable patience  during  live  years,  before  he  wcmhi  come  to  a 
decision  respectin^ir  the  Order,  the  persons,  and  the  ])roperty  of 
tlie  Templars.  Is  there,  in  such  condm-t.  anything  that  savors  in 
the  least  of  tiolcnre,  iujuaiirf^  and  harharity  f 

0th.  M«ueover,  what  can  be  more  equitable,  prudent,  and  wise 
than  the  decision  which  the  l*ontilT,  after  long  deliberation,  and 
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many  conferonms  with  the  cardinals  and  other  prelates,  imblished 
111  the  HL'coiul  Kehi»it»ti  of  the  council  *)f  VitMiiie,  on  tlie  thirri  of 
April,  hi  that  document,  he  did  n<»t  iirouoiuice  the  wlioie 

Order  it ty  of  the  horrid  crimes  which  bad  lieeii  the  object  of  so 
many  nKjuirieg;  but,  con8iderin<;  the  state  of  acknowledged  de> 
^cncr.icy  into  which  it  hiKi  fallen.  (»if;uny  witn  wliic)!  it  was 
Itiaded  liv  the  mere  imputation  of  such  dibui  derbf  and  Uie  well  as- 
certained ifttlU  of  mauy  of  its  meml>ertiy  ha  abolished  it  as  haTiu}^ 
become  not  ouly  useless,  but  even  ati  object  of  scaudal  to  all 

Cliri^Jfudom. 

Su<  ti  wa«  the  (li'jiiified  conduct  wliirh  Hume  1ku»  dared  to  brand 
with  the  appellation  uf  barbaroun  tnjuUtct^  and  which  another 
equally  boltl  and  sui>erficial  writer  baa  pi-esumed  to  call  an  Ui- 

{'amoun  proacriittion.  U  there  is,  on  this  subject,  anythi*i^  calcu- 
aU;d  to  prf»v<»ke  tlie  feelings  of  a  just  indignation,  k  t  the  i*ea*ler 
judge  tm  which  hide  it  sUmds:  on  that  of  a  i^ontitl  and  a  priuce 
whose  proceeding's,  thi  ou^diout  tlie  whole  of  this  mud  affair, 
were  marlced  with  ho  much  equity  and  disintereateancss;  or  on 
that  of  two  unfuitliful  authors,  who,  careless  about  historical 
truth  and  juslit  r,  li^ive  veiihnt  d,  without  proof.  an<l  ai^ainst  all 
reason,  to  puial  tlie  important  irausaction  in  such  sombie  culoii> '/ 

VOTE  K.— PAOS 

iXQUismoN. 

What  has  not  lieen  said  about,  or  rather  against,  the  Spanii^h 
Inquisition?  We  evevywhere  see  it  deiiirtcd  in  the  blackest 
colora.  and  repres<  nted  ;i.s  the  <»lls]nin<^  ol  ;inibition  and 

ecclesiiistical  tyianny;  a«>  a  bloody  ii  ibunal,  condemning  innoceut 
peivons  to  deatli  for  mere  tliouKhts  and  opinlous;  an  institution, 
whose  proceedings  are  tlie  mostfeeri'Ulc  that  human  bigotry  and 
nialice  eniild  sii«;«4est;  etc. 

In  answer  to  these  charges  we  will  remark,  in  the  lirst  place, 
tliat  Uie  inquisition  forms  no  part  of  the  Catholic  creed  and  of 
the  obligatory  discipline  of  the  Chui*ch.  We  find,  it  is  true,  that 
it  wns  estnldislieil  in  some  Catliolif  stntcs  as  rt  ]>oUtif;il  means 
U>  maintain  the  unity  of  relii^ion  within  tlieir  limits,  and  remove 
from  them  the  disturbances  occasioned  by  newly  invented  sys- 
tems: but  this  was  commonly  done,  either  at  (lie  request,  or  b^ 
the  authority  of  the  sovereigns  them  solves,  e.  g.,  of  King  Ferdi- 
nan<l  in  S)»:iiu  (.v.o.  14SiU.  of  John  111.  in  Portu'jcal  {  k.u.  1(>57). 
This  Inquisition  thereloic,  besides  being  a  local  and  tempoi'ary 
institution,  was  ratlier  rlvU  than  ee*:leiiia9Heal  In  its  origin.  Its 
cliief  members,  )>articularly  in  Spain,  were  indeed  selecti'd  from 
the  ecrlesiasfiral  order,  but  they  always  remained  under  the 
authority  of  tlie  king,  without  whose  previous  cousent  their  de- 
crees could  be  neither  executed  nor  even  published. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Inquisition,  far  from  being  as  bloody 
and  inexorably  severe  as  is  Cfmimonly  imagine<l,  far  from  intiict- 
iiig  capital  puiiislimeiit  even  lor  mere  thtmglits  and  opinions,  on 
the  eoniiiiiy  novel  inllicted  it  even  for  open  anti  atrucious  crimes, 
the  tribunal  having  never  been  authonaed  to  pac»  sentence  of 
death  or  of  mutilation  upon  any  person:  this  power  resided  en- 
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tirely  and  solely  in  the  civil  authority.  All  that  the  cotincil  of 
the  luquisition  had  to  do,  wa4  to  prououuce  the  individual 
aiT*i)n><^  before  fehem  guilty,  on  the  cfeamit  evidence,  of  a  ciiuie 
declared  capital  by  the  lavv'uf  bpain.  There  tlx  y  stopped;  and, 
instead  of  prosecutinp:  to  doatli.  they  rather  displayed  a  dej;rce  of 
iudulpf^nce  and  clemeney  seldum  witnessed  in  anv  otlit'r  tribunal. 
If  the  culprit  manitested  Hiucere  repentance,  he  Wiu>  iuunediateiy 
screened  from  capital  punishment,  and  condemned  merely  to 
undergo  temporary  and  triHinj^  penances.  If,  notwithstanding 
the  convincin;;  pn)ofs  of  his  j^uilt,  he  remained  oliKtinato  and  ini- 
peniteut,  then,  and  not  till  then,  wa:i  he  delivered  over  t<.>  the  civil 
power  to  be  dealt  with  accord  in  <^  to  law;  and,  even  in  this  case, 
the  inquisitors  recommended  the  wretched  individual  t<>  the 
mercy  of  the  secular  jud^'e.*  They  had  notliiii*;  to  do  with  his 
death:  and,  when,  at  the  moment  of  execution,  the  priest  ap- 
peareu  bv  the  side  of  the  j^uilty  man,  it  was  only  to  inspire  him. 
If  possible,  with  sentiments  of  repentance,  to  soothe  his  a<(ony  by 
Wor'ls  of  consolation,  and  to  prepare  him  for  eternity. 

Even  admittiiii;  that  some  in^jnisitors,  from  time  to  time,  acted 
with  excessive  rigor,  which  led  to  certain  abuses  and  unjustiiiable 
oonelnsions,  still  it  is  true  that  these  proceedings  should  be 
charged  only  to  the  individuals  in  question,  but  not  to  tfaA  tri- 
bunal itself  fairly  ccMisidered  in  its  nature,  its  riiil  and  its  reprnla- 
tions,  nor  to  the  generality  of  its  members,  wIionc  prudence,  jus- 
tice and  inte<;rity  have  elicited  the  admiration  of  all  attentive  and 
impartial  travellers  (v.  g..  Abbe  de  Vajrrac,  in  his  Votfoge  an 
Enp'i  /nf  et  rn.  Ifnlii%  1731;  Bourgoinjj.  Norran  Viujfvjf  rn  Espa'juf^ 
and  Journal  do  r Empirr,  IS'Xt).  Aijaiii,  tliese  alnises,  whatever 
they  were,  might  be  ascribed  to  the  civil,  but  not  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical power,  as  is  well  explained  b^  Count  de  Maistre  in  his  two 
first  letters  on  the  Spanish  Inquisition;  much  less  could  they'l>e 
imputed  either  to  the  Catholic  church  at  lanjfe,  of  wlii<-Ii  the 
church  of  Spain  is  but  a  portion,  or  to  the  Roman  See  in  partic- 
ular, since  tlie  Inquisition  at  Rome  K>'c^tly  differed  from  that  of 
Spain,  and  always  displayed  such  moderation,  indulgence  and 
meekness,  ns  to  asttinish  the  French  infidels  themselves  {Et^ 
cyrlop.  nrf.  Infffiinilion). 

With  regard  to  the  awful  and  terrible  forms  which  the  Inquisi- 
tion is  said  to  have  adopted,  the  charge  may  be  partly  admitted 
without  furnishing  any  ground  for  invective;  nor  is  it  at  all  sur- 
prising  that  a  tri  bnnal  shouhi  make  an  exterior  snow  of  ri<ior, 
the  better  to  strike  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  the  more  surely 
to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  crime.  It  is,  however,  certain  that, 
on  this  point  also,  there  have  been  many  exaggerations  and 


*  The  case  of  the  famous  herittUrch  John  Huss,  in  141'i,  wan  rondiicte  1  iu  ti  e 
■sme  manner.  The  council  of  Cniifllanc<f,  not  havliig  h*^n  able,  by  reinnn* 
Slranoes  and  exhortations,  to  overcome  his  obHtinacy  and  brinK  him  Vy  a  retrac- 
tation of  his  errocH,  haiKled  him  over  to  the  civil  j»«-er.  without  iiowcer 
soliciting  his  punishinfur    Th»'  st-fuhir  rourt  wa«»  nt>t  si  in'ltilnt-iit ;  tU*'  v:n- 

Eitor  Sig'ismond  thought  it  his  dutj  to  punish  the  man  who.  besides  r«^i>eaie  lljr 
fringing  the  condittom  of  Ibe  safe-conduct  he  hait  received,  everywhere 
ppeach6«l  {v^dltioiiR  d<x"trines;  accordingly.  John  FTiivs  was  placed  untler  the 
custotly  of  the  magistrate  of  Constance,  vvho.  folion-inK  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
age  with  regard  lo  luch  rwepnwet,  oonslgiMd  him  to  the  flaniea. 
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filaudcrouH  reports.  Thus,  ait  Count  do  Maiatrc  observes  {letu 
ih),  it  in  by  uo  ineaua  tme  that  the  most  trilliu^f  charge  wsis  suf- 

licieut  to  cause  a  man  to  be  ari-eHtcd;  that  the  accuKed  remained 
uiiacqii:iintc<l  with  the  re;isnns  of  inn  coufmenn'iit.  and  was  not 
allowed  tiie  priviie;;e  ot  a  lawyer  to  defend  his  cause.  The  puii- 
itthmeiit  of  huriuii}(,  too,  far  irom  being,  m  it  is  commonly  sup- 
pontid,  the  ordinary  one  to  which  the  couWcted  persons  were  con- 
dennied,  was,  nil  thf  c(»ntrary,  very  seldom  employed,  .ind  that 
by  the  civil  powei"  only,  and  ;i!jjaiu»t  such  enormous  rrinn  s,  sae- 
rile};e,  ai»o«tafy,  and  tlie  like,  as  were  not  more  mildly  treated  by 
the  other  European  nations.  Faults  of  a  less  giievous  nature 
were  puuisht'd  nn  rely  by  exile  or  imprisonment,  sentence  of 
cleath  l!ein<4  veiy  L.iie,  especially  in  latter  times,  when,  as  well  n;i- 
tives  as  lorei;;ueis,  who  did  not  attempt  to  disluib  religious  or 
tufcial  order^  could  live  witli  as  much  tranquiiiity  and  secaril^  in 
&>pain  as  in  any  other  couutiy. 

When  the  iSpaniards  are  reproached  witli  the  rij^oi-s,  real  or  pre- 
tended, of  this  famous  tribunal,  their  answer  is,  that,  l  y  punish- 
ing a  few  obstinate  individuals,  it  saved  their  monarchy  irom  the 
awful  disturbances  and  civil  wara  which  desolated  Switzerland, 
<M  rmiuiy,  Holland,  France,  cte.,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
c«  ntiii  i(  s:  and  did  not,  af t<*r  all,  cause  so  mu<*h  blood  to  tlf»w  in 
ail  their  domiiiioim  together,  tin  the  Calviuiau  reforinatiou  did  in 
the  single  kingdom  of  France. 

NOTE  L.^rAG£  417. 

nil.L  OF  ALE\AM>i:U  VI.,  CAI.LKll  TUE  BULL  OF  PARTITION. 

"WurrKKs,"  says  Dr.  Linfjard,  "have  not  always  suflieiently 
apprei'iated  the  benelifs  which  niankiml  <lerived  from  the  ^laeilic 
intiuence  of  the  iionian  i'ontills.  in  an  a«<;e  whieh  valued  no 
ment  hut  that  of  arms,  Bumpe  would  have  ueen  ]>Iun^d  in  per- 
petual wai*,  had  not  Pope  after  Pope  labored  incessantly  for  the 
preservation  or  restoration  of  ]>eac«*.  Tln  v  lebnkeil  the  passions, 
an<l  checked  the  extrava«xant  preteUMons  of  soveieijijiis:  their 
character,  ivs  the  common  fathers  of  Christians,  jrave  to  their  i-e|i- 
rcscntatives  a  wei|;ht  which  no  other  niediatois  could  claim:  and 
tlu'ir  le^Mli  S  spared  neither  j(»iirTiey  n<»r  fatigue  to  reconcile  the 
jiiri  ini;  interests  of  courts,  and  inti'rjHise  tlie  olive  ot  peace  be- 
tween ihe  swortls  of  contending  ainiics"  {Ilitilui:  uj  KnyU  rol.  iv. 

These  general  remarks  On  the  happy  influence  exercised  at 
dilTeretit  times  l.y  the  Soverefj;n  Pnnt  itTs,  are  particularlv  appli- 
cable to  the  c<»nduct  of  I*ope  Alexander  with  rcjrard  to  the 
Spanish  and  Porluj^uese  soveiei«;ns.  Ho  had  to  settle  between 
them,  by  a  solemn  deci>i<>ii.  the  respective  hotmdaries  of  tlieir 
foreij^n  ponse^ssions,  anil,  by  so  doinir.  prevent  the  en<ilesK  and 
sani'iiinarv  c«»ntesta  that  micrlit  have  »>thcrwj}«e  fcdlowed;  thin  the 
Pontiir  did  by  issnini;  the  famous  bull  Intrr  avtera:  he,  at  the 
same  time,  improved  the  opportunity  of  hetiefitinh  the  natives  of 
the  newly  disenvcred  eotnitries.  hy  retpiiiin«x  ol  their  conquerors 
that  they  should  procure  for  them  religious  and  ChrisUaa  iu- 
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struction.*  Ha<l  be  ivf u.se«i  to  listen  to  the  njipeal  of  tlir  infor- 
ested  pai'tiea,  he  iiiiglit  indued  Lave  rum oved  the  dan)(ur  ot  being 
eharged  with  entertainitif^  ambilions  views;  but  wouid  he  not 
Uave  ineuri-ed  tbe  ;;uilt  of  unjiuititiabie  want  of  zeal  aud  care,  both 

to  [irrvfiit  tbe  ellusion  of  hnni  ui  blood,  i\ni]  t<»  nr<»ni<»t(»  tlio  i\<\~ 
vauta;4c  of  tbc  defenculuss  limmns  ?  For,  it  sboulii  ever  l)C  re- 
muaiburud  that  the  kin^s  of  Spain  and  Portn^al  would,  in  any 
liypothesis,  iiave  .taken  and  kept  possession  of  the  lands  lately  do* 
scried  by  their  navij;;itins,  this  haviii;^  bet-ii  tiieir  lull  drteiinina- 
tton  from  the  befjinniiiLi;  beiire,  tliere  wniiM  Ikivl'  existi'<l.  on  one 
sidUf  a  continued  subject  of  quarrels  between  the  two  naliuiis  for 
the  determination  of  their  foreijni  limits,  and,  on  tlie  other,  there 
would  have  been  no  condition  imposed  on  tliera  to  better  the 
fate  of  the  Indi  uis.  Tlie  derision,  therefore,  ol  Alexander  VI. 
was  not  only  c judueive  to  tiie  preservation  of  peace  aniou^  the 
conquerors,  but  highly  advauta^ooua  to  the  vanquished  tnem- 
selvos,  for  whom  it  secured  the  blesaings  of  civilization  aud 
Christinnif  y. 

Ferdirrind,**  say^  the  elegant  hisloriaii  of  Cobimbus,  "had 
despatciiud  am  tassadors  to  the  Court  ol  Uoaie,  annouueiu};  the 
new  discovery  as  an  extraordinary  triumph  of  the  faitli  .... 
At  least  as  politic  as  he  was  pious,  he  insinuated  a  hint  at  the 
same  time,  !)y  which  the  Pope  mi.^ht  perceive  that  hf  ifds  dftrr- 
miiu'U^  at  all  acenU,  to  mat nt  tin  his  important  acquiitHioiii*.  iiis 
amb  issadors  were  instructed  to  state  that,  in  tlie  opinion  of  many 
learned  men,  these  newly  discovered  lauvls,  Unman  been  taken  pos- 
ite^^l'ni  hi/  (h''  (hitlodic  SooererfriH,  their  title  to  tlje  same  did 
not  require  the  jMp  il  sauction;  .still,  as  pii>us  princes  obedient 
to  the  holy  cli^iir,  they  supplicated  His  Holiness  to  issue  a  bull, 
m  ikiuqf  a  oonoession  of  tnein,  and  of  such  otliers  as  might  be 
discovered,  to  the  crown  of  Castile  (trvinp;*s  ColumfmSf  6.  v.  eh, 
vui). 

From  this  it  manifestly  appears  that  the  i^panish  :^i>verei<;^s 
had  not  waited  for  the  grant  of  the  i\>pe.  to  take  possession  of 
the  West  Indies.      The  question,*'  says  a  learned  ontic  <Berpfler, 
art.  />  vn  irca/io/i), was  ii  it  t  *  decide  n  lirtlier  their  conquests, 
and  t  lose  of  the  kini;  of  Portugal,  wv\\\    lawful  or  not,  but  t<» 
rem  >ve,  by  tlio  ligation  of  tiieir  limits,  the  evils  of  war  which 
wouUl  liive  visited  the  European  discoverers,  without  ronderin;^ 
h  i  f      of  the  In  Hans  better."    Eien^e,  it  is  useless  Ut  ask  what 
i'^ht  the  PontitT  h  ul  ti>  «;ive  lands  and  countries  wiiich  dui  not 
»eloa^  to  him,  since  his  solenm  award,  althou«i^h  it  seemed  Ut 
".uiittkin  a  real  grant,  was  simply  a  measure  tending  to  prevent 
bio  )dy  quarrels  between  twv)  jeiloui  and  powerful  monarchs; 
while  i^.  als  >  provided  for  thf  civil   and  niMral  i nijirovenient  of 
their  new  Habj'M;t.s.    To  act  the  part  of  an   authoi  itat  ive  arbi- 
trator, di>e6  u  jt  require  to  iiave  jui  indict ioii  over  the  object  of 


•  Th«  wnnte  of  th*»  Pontiff  sre  t!i#M»T  •*  rnwi|>^r  mandamitA  »ohf«  In  vlrtnte 

fsaiK'Ue  otMvlientijo  (sieut  pMlli  -'-iniiii.  .  t  n-m  ilii'nfAnms  pro  in:i\-iiii."i  ifo- 

▼<Hi«Mie  It* tnft:^nnnlmitnie  .^>.'  hu  imo^i  .-vil  •errjvi  tiriiiii.H  «'l  iiihiiIuh 
prsdicUki  vir«>K  probf>H  of.  IJeum  tjni>Mii<  R.  drM-tus  p<>rit<is  cxitertcm.  a4  ioAtru- 
endum  incolas  et  habitaton*«  prsefttUis  iit  lUU*  c'aMioltcA,  et  bonis  moribus  Im- 
busndum.  d^sttaare  nturictshfi,  omnfMn  debitam  ailigeuUam  tn  pnsmlasis  ad* 
hibentes."— Bulla  Inter  CoBtera,  n.  7. 
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the  del>ate,  but  ov»r  tlie  contending:  prtitirs;  espccinlly,  if  they 
themsi'lves  have  iulurre<l  tlie  case  to  their  common  acknowledged 
superior,  aud  bave  asked  his  decision. 

Instead  then  of  invciuhinr^  against  the  Lull  of  Alexander  YI., 
it  would  he  better  m  Kelh  r  and  Count  de  Maistre  observe,  to 
re)(ret  that  tiie  time  Una  |iat>8eci,  when  a  single  word  from  the 
Boman  Pontilf  waaaufficient  to  matutain  peace  amooc  kinga  and 
nations  and  when  his  impartial  voice  and  universally  revered 
influence  easily  removed  the  danf^t  ot  obatinate  disseiiaioiia  and 
sanguinary  conllicts. 

NOTE  H.^PAOE  429. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  BOMAN   CHT  ll(  H  ON  THE  llfPBOYEMENT  OF 

SClKXCli. 

AFFAIR  OF  6ALILE0.-THE  CALENDAR. 

TuK  Roman  Church,  as  we  have  already  noticed  in  several  parts 
of  this  work,  liaa  rendered  multiplied  and  aiiintal  services  to  the 
arts,  Si  it  nees,  and  bcUea  lettres.   Still,  it  i.s  often  said  that  she 

has,  within  the  la^t  .'ijres,  ratliev  o|»f>osed  their  im]»rovemeiit: 
and  were  we  to  In  lit  ve  cert*iin  authors  in  their  political,  astro- 
nomical, and  geogiapliical  descriptions,  the  very  laud  and  city 
in  which  there  ha.s  always  been  found,  to  the  present  day,  a 
greater  share  of  true  taste  and  solid  learninpc  than  anywliei  else, 
should  be  considered  -\  half  barbarous  and  Inudly  rivili7<  <i  r.  j^ion. 
The  principal  f«u;t  adduced  to  support  this  unjust  cliuige,  ia 
•  tlie  affair  of  Oalileo,  whom  a  multitode  of  writers  represent  aa 
having  l»een  pei-secuted  on  account  of  his  astrf>iM»nu(  al  discov- 
eries, and  condemned  by  the  Roman  inqnisitois  merely  for 
teaciiiu;:,  according  to  tlie  opiniou  of  Ct>pernicu8,  the  tiue  system 
of  the  world.  But  it  is  now  well  proved,  from  the  letters  of 
Ouiehardin  and  of  Marquis  Nicolini,  belli  of  them  disciples* 
friends  and  ]'rotectors  of  (ialileo,  from  the  letters  and  writinprs 
of  Ualileo  himself,  that,  for  a  long  time,  tJie  public  has  been 
grossly  impose<i  uptm  with  respect  to  this  point  of  histoi-y. 

This  celebrated  man  was  not  arraigned  as  an  astronomer,  but 
as  a  ba«l  theologian,  and  for  havin^r  pretended  to  impute  to 
the  IJible  dn<xmas  of  his  own  invention.  His  great  discoveries, 
it  is  true,  provoked  envy  against  him,  but  his  pretension  to  pi*ove 
the  Copeniican  system  from  the  Bible  was  the  real  cause  of  hia 
hein;;;  snnimonctf  before  the  inquisitors  at  !'t»me;  and  the  rest- 
lessness of  his  mind,  the  only  source  of  the  ti-oubles  which  he 
underwent  on  that  account. 

In  his  first  journeys  to  Rome  (1611.  etc.).  Galileo  found  only 
adniirars  amonji  the  cardinals  and  other  distinguished  personages. 
The  Pope  liinisfir  aiiU-d  him  a  favorable  audience,  and  rnrdinal 
Rellarniine  nn'icly  f(u)>afle  him,  in  the  name  of  His  Holiness,  to 
blend  in  future  the  liilde  with  his  astronomical  systems.  Other 
learned  prelates  equally  pointed  ont  to  him  the  course  of  pro- 
den-'e  to  lie  observed  by  him  on  this  point;  hnt  his  obstinacy  and 
vanity  did  not  permit  him  fo  follow  tlndr  a  lvke. 

Some  years  after,  he  piibiished  his  "Dialogues  and  Memoirs,'* 
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in  which  he  ajj^ain  took  upon  himself  to  raiso  the  Rvstem  of  the 
rotation  of  the  eartli  to  tiie  dij^'iiity  of  a  dogmatical  taiiet.  Deiii); 
hummiMied  beiure  llie  tribunals  of  Home,  the  U>d){iug  assi^ed  to 
htm  in  that  city  was  not  a  gUmmy  priaoii,  not  a  frightful  dun- 
geon, but  tlie  palace  of  Tuscany,  and,  for  eighteen  days,  the 
apartmentft  of  the  attorney-yjeneral,  where  he  had  every  facility  to 
take  exercise  and  carry  on  his  cori'cspondence.  louring  the 
trial,  the  mala  object  of  his  answers  was  not  the  seientifle  Tiew 
of  tlie  question,  since  lie  had  been  allowed  to  delfeud  his  system 
as  an  astronomical  hypothesis,  hut  its  inctriided  association  with 
the  Bible.  Not  long  after  having  i-eceived  his  sentence  and  niHile 
his  recantation,  (rahleo  obtained  leave  to  revisit  his  native  couu« 
try,  and,  far  from  being  persecuted,  was  dismissed  witti  new 
marks  of  esteem  for  his  talents;  and  of  reii^rd  for  his  person. 

For  these  interesting  documents  respecting  the  atlair  of 
Galileo,  we  are  indebted  to  the  reseaiches  of  an  impartial  Prot- 
estant, Mr.  Mallet— Dupan  of  Geneva,  who  wrote  a  dissertation 
on  the  subject,  in  the  Mercnre  de  /•Vance,  17  Jnillet  1784,  n.  29— 
see  Bernnt-Hercastel,  IliHtolre  de  V E'jl'>xf>  ad  aim.  1634;  and  Ber- 
gier.  Diction,  dp  th^nl.^  art.  Monde^  and  Scit  ncts. 

The  Roman  Church,  far  from  impeding  the  progress  of  astron- 
omy or  of  other  sciences,  on  this  or  any  other  occasion,  h:i8  on 
the  contrary  rendered  even  in  tint  respect,  the  mnst  nndcniiilda 
and  siunal  services.  \Vc  allude  chicliy  to  the  Keforniatiun  of  the 
calendar,  an  event  which  took  pla<*e  under  I-ope  Gregory  XIII., 
some  years  before  the  time  of  (Galileo,  and  which  is  well  deserv- 
ing of  notice. 

By  Culmdar  is  meant  a  certain  distribution  of  time  adapted 
to  religious  and  civil  purposes,  and  pointing  out  the  order  and 
succession  of  the  days,  weeks,  months  and  festivals  of  the  year. 
All  civilised  nations  have  ever  felt  the  necessity  of  having  such 
a  rei^ular  distrihuticni  of  time:  but  it  rc'inircd  n  long  scries  of 
ages,  a  deep  Htu  l y  of  ast  ronomy,  and  innumerable  calculatiousi 
to  contrive  a  good  and  exact  calendar. 

In  former  times,  tlie  year  was  believed  to  be  eleven  minutes 
longer  than  it  is  in  reality.  This  difference,  tliough  apparently 
trifling,  had  become,  l»y  being  repeated  from  year  to  year  during 
tlie  course  of  manv  centunes,  so  verv  sensible  and  material,  tiiat 
in  the  year  1582,  the  venial  equinox  fell  on  the  eleventh  of  March, 
whereas  the  calendar  mai  ked  it  on  the  twentv-tirst  of  the  same 
month;  a  da^  which  h;id  been  asMigncil  to  it  hy  the  astroTiotners 
<if  Alexandria,  in  82o.  The  consequence  wan,  that  festivals  were 
no  longer  celebrated  in  their  proper  time;  and  Easter,  in  partic- 
ular, which  depends  on  the  full  moon  of  March,  would,  in  tlie 
Goiirsf^  of  ages,  have  been  suocessively  found  in  Summer,  Autumn 
and  Winter. 

To  remedy  this  confusion,  Gregory  XI 11.  suppressed  at  inwe 
from  the  year  1582  ten  entire  days  (those  between  the  4th  and 
15th  of  October),  by  which  the  real  equinox  was  in  advance  of 
the  equinox  of  the  ciilcrvlar:  thus  making  them  again  coincirlo, 
and  restoring  all  <Jhri.sUan  festivals  to  their  proper  epoch 
throughout  the  vear.  Moreover,  measures  and  precautions.  8ug< 
gested  by  skilful  mathematicians  and  astronomers,  were  taken  to 
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prevent  the  like  confiisiou  in  future,  and  tbe  whole  work  beiu'i: 
c>*ini»let«d,  received  tliesolenm  sanction  of  tbe  Pope,  in  bie  bnU 

of  the  same  year,  l.*>82. 

'l  iK'sc  curreotions  in  tlio  calendar  were  successively  a<io[>ted 
hy  nearly  all  Cliiii!^tian  uatious.  even  thtise  separated  from  the 
Seo  of  Kome;  v,  g.,  by  tbe  finn^lisb,  in  1752;  by  tlie  Swedes,  in 
IT.Vi;  by  tlie  German  States,  in  177H.  The  HusMans  are  the  <»nly 
civilized  people  in  Eurt»pe.  wln>  have  hithi  ilo  refused  to  admit 
t)ic  important  imuruvement,  aud  stiii  ii4.ilieie  to  the  old  style;  tJie 
consequence  of  wliicb  is  tbat  tbey  are  now.  In  tlieir  eoniputatiou 
of  the  year,  twelve  dajrs  l»ehind  tbe  real  time;  thus  prefernnj;,  as 
a  jndirioUK  author  pointedly  remarks,  nithcr  to  he  at  vru  iance 
with  the  kcaveus  and  the  stai's,  Uiau  to  aigree  with  the  liuman 
l»outiir. 

NOTE  N.— PAG£  407. 

MASSACRE  OF  ST.  BAUTU0L03i£W's  DAY. 

KOTHINO  perhaps  is  more  common,  and  yet  nothing  can  be 
mon*  nnjnst,  than  to  take  advanta)2;e  of  the  MaKsacre  «>f  St. 
Uarthol  nnew's  day,  to  inveigh  against  the  Catliolic  community 
and  the  Uatholic  principles,  as  if  the  awful  deed  bad  proceeded 
from  their  Influence. 

If  we  consult  the  aiitlio?iti  -  -avj]  contemporary  document*  col- 
1  -eted  iMid  .adduced  by  thoi>e  persons  who  have  made  a  deep  and 
impartial  study  of  the  whole  transaction  v.  p.,  Caveirac,  Dissert. 
H'lf  la  St,  Bariheleini;  — Liiijrard,  viii.  Note  T. ; — Daniel,  Hint,  de. 
Fr  turf .  ad  nnn.  1")72),  we  sliall  find  that  n'li^ion  had  n<»tliin;j:  to 
do  witit  it,  exi'ept  t<»  *'lM  <  k  itH  course  as  much  ;is  possible,  and 
to  weep  over  the  devou(i  victims  of  tlie  Massacre;  that  the  whole 
affair  was  merely  tbe  effect  of  political  rasentnient  and  of  a 
su<lden  ebullition  of  anger;  in  fine,  tbat  a  much  smaller  uumLer 
of  |M3rsons  perished  on  the  occasion  than  is  commonly  belicvc<l. 

The  series  and  close  connection  of  the  events  in  me  liately 
preceding  the  massacre,  are  sufficient  to  show  tbat  it  <inginated 
in  the  animosity  of  the  Francb  coui-t  n<;atnst  tbe  Protestant 
party,  and  was  dictated  by  a  violent  desire  of  levct^ur  I  lif 
niinti  of  the  younj;  kin*;.  Charles  IX..  had  been  frtfjiuiit ly 
hanissed  and  exasperated  by  the  repeated  iittiwrks  <if  the  llu^ue- 
notR  against  liis  authority,  and  by  tlie  report  of  the  many  ci-uel« 
ties  which  they  h:Ml  committed  (In unjjbout  the  kin<;d(»m  during 
ihv  la^t  civil  wars.  Xotwithstandin^  llicsc  causes  of  lonvoration 
he  would  not  have  adopted  the  dreadful  measure,  had  ituitt  i  viti 
f  ir  tbe  positive  assertion  of  hts  mother  and  chief  counsellors, 
that  be  couM  no  lonirer  escape  the  plotji  of  that  narty,  witlnmt 
puttini;  to  death  <»r  in  confincnicnr  its  chief  leaders,  and  tbat. 
were  he  to  wait  till  next  mi>rning,  his  most  fiUtliful  oiticcrs,  his 
family,  perhaps  himself,  would  lie  sacrificed  to  their  vengeance. 
Tlic  king  tlien  gave  his  consent  to  the  projected  mnssacie;  tbe 
lini^  was  apptnntcd,  and  the  exerulion  took  pla«-c  dnring  a  cou- 
sUleiable  part  uf  tlie  following  day,  the  twenty-luurth  oi  Au^uiit. 
1572. 

Thud,  the  odious  deed  wfis  not  the  result  of  a  long  premedi* 
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tati'<I  and  jjenoral  plot,  hut  the  effect  of  a  Ruddi-ii  fit  of  anijcr  and. 
revenue;  it  was,  moreover,  piojcctoU  against  tlie  leatlers  only  of 
the  Bfuguenot  |MU'ty,  and  intended  to  have  taken  phuse  only  in 
Paris.  If  the  example  of  the  capital  was  followed  in  many 
other  cities,  v.  jr.,  I.yons,  Uouen,  Toulouse.  FJoidcntix.  rf<'.,  this 
was  owiui?  chietiy  to  the  vittleut  excitement  wliich  the  conduct 
and  cruelties  of  the  CalWuists,  dtiriiijf  the  prccedinj;  insurrec- 
tions, had  produced  in  the  minds  of  tiie  Catholics.  Far  from 
8en<lin«;  onlcrs  to  Uin  iirt)vin«'<'s  against  I'rotcsUinUs,  Charles  IX., 
on  the  fontrary.  hoth  in  writin;^  nnd  by  word  of  month,  fre- 
quently ex[Het».sed  hit*  intention  lhat  the  bloody  scene  should  not 
be-  reneated,  nor  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  Paris.  And 
indoea,  the  j?rcat  difference  of  the  epo<!hs  at  which  the  massa- 
cres were  committed  in  the  cities  just  mentioned.  al>(»  sliows  that 
they  ought  to  be  attributed  latlier  to  huddeu  ebullitions  ol  po|>> 
ttlar  venjir^ance,  titan  to  any  iireviously  concerted  ami  general 
plan.  Every  one  may  see  tlie  detailed  proofs  of  these  assertions 
lu  tlio  two  first  authors  :il)(»ve  mentioiuM. 

Of  the  numi»er  ol  victims  in  all  tliose  towns,  inchidin^  tho 
capital,  it  is  impossible  to  spoak  with  cert;iintv.  Amonj'  the 
Hn$ni«not  writers,  some  reckon  seventy  thousancl;  others,  tliirty 
or  twenty  or  fifteen  thousand :  hut  all  these  amounts  seem  to  he 
cxaj^jxe rated.  "The  i^efortnt'd  martyroioirist  ad«)pted  a  nieasiue 
of  ;uicortaiuiug  the  real  number,  which  may  enable  us  to  form  a 
probable  conjecture.  He  procured  from  the  ministers  in  the 
different  towns  where  tlie  m  \ss  icres  h-\d  taken  place,  lists  of  tlie 
names  of  tho  persons  who  had  suffered,  or  were  sup]»osed  U* 
liave  suffered,  lie  pu  iii-nhed  t!ie  result  in  irj82;  and  tiie  reader 
will  be  surpri.sed  to  loarn  tint  in  all  France  he  could  *liscovur 
the  names  of  no  more  tlian  seven  hundre<I  and  eichty-six  persons. 
Perhaps,  if  we  double  that  number,  wo  shall  not  ue  far  from  the 
real  amount.*'    (I^in<;ard  tu  lont  rlt,) 

Above  all,  it  is  certaiu  that  reli;(iou  had  nothiuf;  to  do  with  tho 
mosnacre,  whether  as  a  motive  or  an  enctmraf^ement.  In  tho  eon- 
trivia^  of  the  wretched  scheme,  the  ])asKionsof  the  F^ranch  court, 
jealoMsv.  rniimosity,  rovenj^e,  \v<"<>  the  real  and  only  cause;  an«i 
the  pietcneo  was  a  supposed  conspiracy  of  tJie  Protestant  lead- 
ers agaiu.st  the  kinj;.  his  .servants  aud  his  family.  No  cler;4;y men 
were  consulted  about  the  adoption  of  the  awful  measura;  and, 
when  they  hcaril  of  it  after  its  execution,  far  fnnu  obtaininjc 
their  approbation,  it  rather  excited  in  their  l»osnni^  feelin*;s  of 
horror  ior  the  deed,  and  of  conuniseration  for  its  victims.  The 
only  share  which  bisho[>s,  priests,  and  monks  took  in  it,  was  to 
save  as  many  as  they  couM  of  the  Protestants,  who,  in  many 
towns.  V.  ij.,  Lisieux.  TouIotisc.  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  liad  taken 
refuse  in  Ihcir  hospilaMe  dw*dbn';S. 

It  is  obje<'ted  that  I'opc  (;re^ory  XIU.  i)ublicly  returned  thanks 
to  God  on  that  occasion;— but  what  was  Mie  i*eal  object  of  this 
rei'»iein«j?  Charles  IX.,  in  order  to  iialliate  the  shann^  of  his 
Tiuii<K*roti<5  edict  nijniust  the  I'arisian  lluixnc'not.s.  wrote  to  fv<  rv 
court  in  Europe,  thai  havinj?  just  detected  their  hornd  plot.s 
against  his  anthoritv  siid  person,  he  had  been  ff»rhinate  enoujich 
to  e.scaoe  from  the  imminent  dandier,  by  pnttiiej:  the  conspirators 
to  death  without  delay.   Tho  Pope  then,  under  that  impression, 
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rejoiced,  not  for  the  death  of  tlie  supposed  traitor?!,  whose  i  irror- 
OU8  punishment  he  on  the  contrary  tieplored,  but  for  the  prefter- 
▼ation  of  tlio  Frencli  noiiarch  ana  of  liis  kinf^dom  from  utter 
ruin:  exnrtly,  as  in  a  case  of  war,  and  of  a  sipnal  vi<  toiy  af^^ainst 
invaders,  puldie  rejoicinj^s  would  take  place,  nnd  every  sensible 
person  wuuhl  willingly  share  in  them,  not  indeed  at  tlio  blood 
shed  ill  battle,  but  at  the  advantages  gained  over  an  unjuat 
enemy;  and  who  eould  dare  to  find  a  fault  m  such  conduct  f 

NOTE  O.— I'AGE  488. 

RBVOCATION  OF  TffS  EDICT  OF  HAKTSS. 

Before  atteniptinp:  to  present  a  vindiration  of  this  famous 
Revocation,  we  will  quote  the  words  in  which  it  is  recorded  by 
Hume,  in  the  eif^bth  vohime  of  his  Hlntory.  Louis  XIV,'*  says 
be. having  long  harassed  and  molested  the  Prntestants,  at  last 
entirely  revokcclihe  Ediet  of  Nantes,  ^^h^•h  lia<l  been  enacted  by 
llenrv  IV.  for  securing  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion; 
which  had  been  declared  irrevocable;  and  which,  during  the 
experience  of  near  a  centnr\ .  li  id  been  attended  with  no  sensible 
inconvenience.  All  the  iiii(|uities  inseparable  from  persecntinns 
were  exercised  against  those  unhappy  religionists,  who  became 
obstinate  iu  proportion  to  the  oppressions  which  they  suflei-ed, 
and  cither  covered  under  a  feigned  conversion  a  more  violent 
abhorrence  for  the  Catholic  communion,  or  sought  among  foreign 
nations  for  tliat  liberty  of  which  tliey  weie  bereaved  in  their 
native  country.  Above  half  a  miiliim  of  the  most  useful  and 
industrious  subjects  deserted  France,  and  exported,  together 
with  immense  sums  of  money,  those  arts  and  manufactures  which 
ha<i  chiefly  tended  to  enrit  li  that  kinp<lctin.  They  propagated 
everywhere  the  most  tragical  aeeonnts  td  the  tyranny  exercised 
against  them,  and  revived  ainon^j  the  I'rotestJints  ail  that  resent- 
ment against  the  bloody  and  pei-secuting  spirit  of  popery,  to 
which  so  many  incidents  iu  all  ages  had  given  too  much  toun- 
dati«»n." 

Such  is,  without  the  change  of  a  single  word,  the  language  of 
Hume  conceniing  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  That 

it  is,  in  most  points,  and  especially  in  the  conclusion,  the  lan- 

guaire  of  virulence,  untruth,  and  calumny,  will  appear  mainfent 
fnnn  the  bare  recital,  in  this  and  the  following  ni»te,  of  the  faet« 
connected  with  the  iniporUmt  subject  now  before  us,  iuid  of  such 
notorious  facts,  too,  as  the  most  envious  criticism  cannot  ration^ 
ally  deny. 

Previously  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Huiiuenots  by  their 
threats  and  violence  had  extorted  fnnn  the  French  kings,  par- 
ticularly f^om  Henry  IV.  in  15118,  innumerable  privileges,  and  a 
sort  of  separate  government  in  the  veryheai'tof  tlie  kingdom. 

Their  rei)eated  insurrections  under  Louis  XI IF.  weie  clucked, 
and  their  military  forces  atinihilaled  by  the  genius  of  Kichelieu; 
still  they  continued,  even  under  this  powerful  minister,  to  pos- 
sess a  legal  existence,  and  to  enjoy  tlie  free  exercise  of  ilieir 
relirrion.  T'uforttniately,  their  spirit  of  rnTiror  and  animosity 
always  continued  the  same;  they  constantly  manifested  Uie  most 
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ahftmefnt  oppOBition  to  the  interests  of  their  own  oonntry, 

rt'pcatodly  eiideiivoretl  to  overturn  her  cotistitutioii  and  j^oveni- 
meiit,  always  favoreii  ]i(  r  f«»rri;;ii  foes,  lus  was  maiiifoKt  from 
their  authentic  actti  ami  writiu^a*,  and  uarrieil  so  far  tlieir  hostile 
deMf^is,  as  to  open,  as  fur  as  they  were  able,  her  frontiers  to  the 
(term^ns  and  the  Dutch,  and  her  maritime  towns,  Le  Uavra  and 
La  Rochflle,  to  the  En<4li.sh,  the  «^reatest  enennes  of  France;  in 
a  word,  so  muitipiie<l  were  tlieir  infractions  of  several  articles 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  that  it  i-equired  no  fewer  than  two  huu- 
dred  decrees  of  various  courts  of  justice  to  check  tliese  new  en- 
croachments, as  may  l>t>  awn  in  the  work  of  Ab\n-  Caveirac  on 
this  suhject.  pp.  H»V-Jlt).  and  LXl.-LXilI.  t>f  the  nott -s. 

Moreover,  the  bloody  civil  wars  fonuerly  excited  by  the 
Hu<;ueuot8,  were  not  yet  forgotten,  and  the  fitwh  remembrance 
of  past  evils  iiieliueil  the  nation  to  adopt  measures  calculated  to 
prevent  their  repetition.  **  I  d<»  not  speak, "  says  the  illustrious 
pupil  of  Fenelou,  the  duke  of  Bui^^uudy,  in  his  mcmoii's,  of 
the  ealamities  produced  by  the  new  doctrines  In  Germany, 
£u<;Und,  Scotland,  Ireland,  etc. ;  I  speak  of  Fiiiuce  only.  Nor 
shall  I  entnnfrnte  one  by  oiu»,  the  evils  of  which  it  \s  is  th« 
theatre,  ami  which  are  recorded  in  so  many  aufh^ntif  docuuicnf?* ; 
the  secret  assemblies;  the  leagues  formed  with  forciu;n  enemies; 
the  attempts  sf^nst  the  p^overnment;  the  seditious  threats,  open 
revolts,  coiispiriicies,  and  bloody  wars;  the  plnnderlnj;  and  sack- 
in?  of  towns;  the  deliberato  massacres,  and  atrocious  sa«'rilo*;es: 
suttice  it  to  say,  that,  from  Francis  I.  to  Louin  XIV.  during  seven 
successive  rei<*:ns,  all  these  evils  and  many  others,  with  more  or 
less  violcMi  i-,  desolated  the  French  monarchy.  This  is  a  point  of 
liist(M*y  which,  althouLH!  if  iikiv  be  variously  relntod,  can  neither 
be  denied  nor  railed  in  (jiiesliun;  and  it  is  from  this  capital  point 
that  wc  hliuuld  start  in  the  polilical  exanuuation  oi  this  griiud 
affair/' 

Uutler  the  fresh  recollection  of  so  many  trespasses  and  obnox- 
ious deeds  of  the  Ilugnenots,  an  intimate  persuasion,  founded  on 
the  natural  rights  of  nations  and  the  security  of  jirovernments, 
had  nervaded  all  classes  of  people,  that  the  kin«;  was  justULahle 
in  auoptins^  vigorous  measures  for  the  purpose  of  checking  this 
ill-afFected  portion  of  liis  snl  jccts.  It  was  the  jx(*ncral  opinion, 
that  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  l)otli  from  its  nature  and  on  ac<  onnt  of 
its  numerous  violations  by  the  very  party  whonj  it  favored,  mij^ht 
be  revoked,  smce  the  <^''io'd  and  trantiuiHityof  the  state  called  for 
its  revocation.  So  little  doubt  did  there  exist  concerniiiLT  tliis 
nVhtof  repeal,  that  even  Arnauld,  a  Jansenist,  and  Gr«»tius,  a 
Protestant,  oueuly  acknowledged  it  iu  their  writings;*  nor 
indeed  could  it  be  denied  without  unjust  partiality,  since  there 
was  not.  at  this  period,  a  single  Protestant  ftovemment  in  Europe, 
which,  notwithstanding  miv  h  more  sacred  ties  or  contnicts,  ditl 
not  act  more  severely  against  their  peaceful  Catholic  subjects, 
than  the  French  court  prepai-ed  to  do  against  the  restless  and 
ever  disaffected  Huguenots. 


♦The  following  are  the  words  of  the  latter:  "  Norint  1111.  qui  R<»fonnft*onmi 
sibi  imponunt  vocabuliim.  non  ense  ilia  fcedera,  sed  ni^uui  eaicta.  ol>  publicam 
fa'  fn  utiiitaUMM.  ft  irmrabHia.  (4 aliud  reglbus  publics  utiliuw BUAserit.— i^iue* 
tiaui  apologtiici  di»cii»»io^  p. 
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Moved  l>y  tliesc  considerations,  tlie  minintry  under  Louis  XIV. 
( iu|»loy<'(l  itself  ij»  i,'nulu:iily  niuli  i niininfj  tlieir  party,  and  takiii<^ 
away  1  rout  tlieni  the  powur  ami  o|»p<u  tunitics  of  exciting  new 
diBturbwio«8  iu  France;  bUU  nothing  appeared  to  tlneaten  the 
entire  ahulition  of  their  privileges,  when,  claiming  ftymp^pmsof 
in.siirreetif»n  nianifeKti-d  by  tlnni  tlinMijrh(uit  the  southern  and 
western  pruviuees,  causeci  it  tn  beeonie  a  matter  of  serious  <Iei:ate 
in  the  council  of  the  kin;,',  l  lie  projiusetl  measure  j«assed  hy  the 
unanimouii  vote  of  the  oounselhira  and  mitiiHterM;  the  Edict  of 
N;int(  s  \v;iH  reviiked;  and,  as  tlie  f:n  tious  and  hostile  sjiirit  t>f  tlio 
lluuueiinl  Tfiinistfis  was  too  well  k!>»iwn  to  be  sately  tol<Tatr<I. 
Bueli  q/  l/ivir  nitmht-r  lis  refused  to  abjure  their  tenet^i  within  the 
spaee  of  two  months,  were  commanded  to  quit  the  kiuKc^^^m. 
,  Ak  Ui  the  <ither  Protestants,  they  were  not  only  alh>wed,  but  even 
encourajjjed  to  remain  in  Fnujre,  where  tli«  y  rni^'^ht  frt  ely  eany 
on  their  busiuetiii  and  conimeree  as  l  etoit',  and  « iij«»y  their 
pro^>erty  and  their  civil  rij^hts  under  the  piotertion  «»1  the  law, 

without  behig  troubled  ami  vexed  on  accountof  their  religion." 
TIh  se  are  the  very  terms  of  the  repealing  statute. 

it  is,  theref<ne,  a  j^ross  inn'cm-ney  to  assert  c»r  suppose  tliat  flie 
Frem  h  iluj^ucnots  were  promiseuously  condemneci  to  banisliment, 
or  doomed  to  oitpi<efi8ion  and  all  the  iniquities  inseparable  from 
persecution  in  their  native  c<mntry.  Many  of  them,  it  is  ti*ne, 
preferred  to  follow  their  ministers  into  exile:  but  tliis  was  a 
mere  elTeet  of  tlieir  own  eh<»ice,  which  the  {^overunient  never 
intended  nor  enctMiraped.  It  is  true  also  that,  in  several  plaies, 
acts  of  rigor,  owiiij:  to  unforeseen  incidents,  were  exercised 
H«;ainst  them;  but  this  happened  (mlv  in  tlic  places  where  the 
reliuionists.  misnndeistnTiflinir  the  moderate  views  of  tlieir  s;»v- 
ereij^ii,  pn>voked  his  justice  by  their  exceiises  and  revolts.  As  to 
the  acts  of  violence  which  some  individuals  occasionallv  recom> 
mended  or  practised,  they  were  entirely  repuvrnant  both  to  the 
chnr:\(tcr  nnd  iiift  iitions  of  the  monarch,  who  bitterly  complained 
ot  LhtH  t  riminal  abuse  «d  liis  anth(»rity. 

He  not  only  published  new  enactments  to  check  these  disordei*s, 
but  also  endeavored  to  remove  from  the  attendance  of  Pixiteatanta 
nt  rf'li!^i«ms  instnu'tions  even  the  appearance  of  constraint;  fol- 
lowing; in  this  the  ailvii-e  of  Hossuet,  Fenehm,  and  other  dis- 
tin<;uished  pei'sons  of  the  clergy,  as  Cardinal  de  Bausset  relates 
in  the  lives  of  these  two  Illustnons  bishops.  Even  before  Uiis,  so 
remote  were  the  ideas  of  the  kin^  from  any  thing  like  persecution, 
that,  in  a  h>tter  to  the  Intendants  of  the  provinces,  he  said  in 
express  t<>rms.  that  he  recommen<1ed  to  them  uhott  all  to  treat 
the  Protestants  with  mihlness,  jc  toub  rernmmande  unrtout  de 
wfnuf/rr  arf'f*  dourenr  /e«  enprits  de  reux  de  Indite  rcH?/t«»,*  and, 
when  inf(M'm;ition  was  jjivcii  htm  that  two  ("f  tiicsc  j::<»vrriiors  had 
followp»1  a  ditTerent  course,  he  severely  reprimanded  one,  and 
recalU'il  I  he  other. 

But  did  not  Louis  XIV.  at  least  commit  n  great  poHtlca]  fault, 
or.  as  some  call  it.  a  n'lii'idal  art  av^ainst  France,  by  fjivinu  occa- 
sion to  so  matiy  industrious  anil  useful  subjects  to  b-avo  the 
kingdom? — No  indeed  it  seems  to  severail  persons,  but  on  what 
gr<»unds  does  not  apt>ear.  Even  supposing  tlie  commeroial  and 
pecuniary  disadvant;ige  for  some  parts  of  Frauce  to  have  been  as 
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great  as  is  eommonly  supposedv  Louis  XIY.  may  have  justly 
considered  it  a  nieiv  triilc,  when  wei«;lie(l  in  the  balance  ai^aiiiHt 
ilio  secmity  and  tr;m*iuinity  of  tlie  whole  kint^^dom.  AfU^r  all, 
there  has  evidently  i^eeii  niuuli  ex.a&ggei'atiuQ  iu  e»UniatiuK  tlie 
Urns  which  France  may  have  suffered  on  that  oeoasiuD.  Whatever 
were  the  complaints  iKHueci  by  some  Uitcrcsti^d  individuals,  tinio 
ami  experieiue  showed  that  arts.  m;nMif ucturos,  and  trade  had 
scarcely  suffered  any  sensii»lo  doti  inn  nt :  or  it  wjus,  at  least, 
quickly  repaired,  since  from  nearly  lltat  period,  conunerce  and 
industry  iiecame  more  and  more  flourishinfir  in  *  France,  and  no 
later  than  two  years  after  the  Edict  of  Revocation,  the  revenues 
of  the  crown,  without  any  harsh  or  oppressive  measure,  were 
au«;nienteil.    Nor  is  it  at  all  true  that  the  Ereiicli  reiugces  ex- 

farted  much  money;  the  richest  amon;;  them  bad  remained  in 
iwice,  and  tlioso  who  freely  chose  to  emigrate  were  mostly 

WMi  knifT!  fnnl  !  ilHireiH.  rather  rcqnii  iuLT  support  from  the  coun- 
tries which  received  them,  than  capable  id  enriching  their  bene- 
factors, as  their  own  historians  confess  (apud  (Javeirac,  pp. 
DT).  Nor,  in  line,  did  tiiey  materially  contribute,  except  ]>erliap8 
in  Prussia,  to  the  splendor  of  foreijuni  manufactures,  which  were 
flourisliinrr  aird  ])rosperfniH  before  tiieir  arrival. 

As  to  the  numt>er  of  the  emi<;rants,  it  is  ddlicuit  to  ascertain  it, 
thooyrb  we  may  be  assured  that  there  is  anotlier  fnross  exa<r}rera* 
tion  in  the  amount  of  ahoee  half  a  million  asserted  by  Hume. 
Larrey  and  IJeiioit,  two  Protestant  ;nithors,  admit  it  t«>  b  tvc  \u  rn 
of  about  iwo  hundred  thousand  persons;  but  several  critus  Munk 
that  it  ou^ht  to  be  reduced,  upon  fair  calculation,  to  one-fourth 
or  at  leaat  one-third  of  that  amount.  Amonj;  others,  the  Duke  of 
Burffundy,  whoso  candor  and  sineei  if  v,  ;ts  well  as  means  of  re- 
search, cannot  be  doubted,  assures  usili;it  the  I'^renrli  lefiiLjees 
were  not  more  than  .MXly-ei^ht  thousand  m  aiij  a  number  less 
than  was  carried  off  by  a  sinf^le  civil  war. 

So  little  injury  was  thought  at  the  time  to  result  to  France  from 
tiie  revocation  of  the  Kdicf  of  Nantes,  tint  I.onis  \IV.  rcceivi  fl 
innumerable  cou^atuiatious  on  this  aceount.  i>oth  subjects  anc( 
foref|;uers  appeared  more  surprised  at  the  rapid  execution  of  tlie 
measure,  than  at  the  measure  itself;  even  the  fantous  Baylo 

fjroved  to  Ins  fellow  exiles  tliat  it  was  their  own  eoiKliiet  that  had 
orced  the  kiii|^  to  revoke  their  privilejres.  and  lhat,  afti^r  all,  thn 
laws  enacted  in  most  l*rotcstaut  countries  a<>;iinst  C'atludics  were 
more  stem  and  riy^orous  than  any  published  by  Oatlioiic  princea 
ajfaiiist  ProtestanU  {Acim  nux  JOfiKjies,  etc.).  If  then  the  Huf;ue* 
nots  rilled  the  world  with  their  invectives  a^cain^t  the  French 

Sovernmeut,  uo  reasonable  man  will  refuse  to  a.seril»e  their  con- 
nct  rather  to  the  dictate  of  passion,  timn  to  their  love  of  truUi 
and  justice.  For,  who  does  not  know  that  the  ffuilt^y  commonly 
complain  of  the  tribunal  by  whicli  they  were  eondemnefl*.*  And 
who  will  ever  consider  as  worthy  of  credit  the  historian  who, 
lending  an  attentive  ear  to  these  complaints  iuul  invectives.of  one 
party,  sets  aside  the  victorious  defeuce  and  the  unexceptionable 
reasons  of  the  other  ? 
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NOTE  F. 
ON  muoious  PBSSBcimoir.  ^ 

To  all  perRona  ever  so  little  anquaint«»<l  with  the  history  of  flie 
last  a^es,  it  must  be  *inatt««r  of  the  greatest  surprise  to  see  the 
charge  of  bloody  and  per&ecutiiKj  Minrit  BO  incestantlj  arged 
Bipiinst  the  Catholic  C'hun-h  by  those  against  whom  it  mmy 
he  so  easily  and  so  victoriously  ri'torted.  Without  inenti<»ii- 
iiiiX  the  ri^<»rj5  exercised  by  Fi-etleric  William  111.,  Kiii<^'  «»f 
TtubHia,  the  uppressivu  yoke  laid  over  Catholic  Polaud  bv  the 
present  autocrat  of  Russia  and  his  father,  Kicbolas,  and  the 
inhumanity  of  the  former  pi  iial  laws  of  England,  etc.,  what  vit»lonce 
aiu!  per>ocutii>n  did  not  tlie  catholics  of  tlu'  sixteenth  ccntuiy 
suiter  in  Denmark,  .Sweden  and  beutland,  although  their«  Wiit>  the 
ancient  aiid  establisbed  faitb»  wliile  the  doctriiieeof  their  petae* 
cutora  were  novelties  both  in  Cluiix:h  and  State!  Wliut  crueltiea 
were  not  committed  n^ainst  them  in  different  parts  of  Uennany, 
where  it  may  be  naui  that  streams  of  blood  marked  tlie  progress 
of  the  reformed  religion  ;~in  Holland,  where  the  aangnmairy 
Yandermerk  slaughtered  more  unoiTending  CathoUe  persons  iti 
the  year  1572,  than  tlu-  sf  vt  ri'  Dnkc  nf  Alva  erecnted  Protestant 
insin-^cnts  dni  iiiLi  his  whole  gtJveninu'UL: — in  Fiaiiee,  where  ilie 
fury  of  the  Huguenots,  besides  many  particular  atrocities,  burnt 
nine  hundred  towns  and  viUages  in  tlie  province  of  Danphine 
alone,  and  ex»  ited  nine  or  ten  civil  wars,  which  cost  tlic  lives  of 
more  than  two  millions  of  men:  and  that,  too,  upon  avowed 
principle,  and  according  to  the  maxims  laid  down  by  the  very 
authors  of  the  reformation,  I^uther,  Calvin,  Besa,  etc. 

Oil  the  contrary,  we  have  proved,  in  different  Xotes.  that 
neitlicr  the  pastors,  nor  the  tenets  and  principles  of  the  Cath<dic 
Ciiureh,  hau  any  share  in  tlie  Massacre  of  St,  liartUoh>mew'8 
Day,  iu  the  Gun-powder  Plot,  in  the  abuses  which  may  have 
accidentally  Uiki  n  ]>hiee  in  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  or  m  the 
Kevoeation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Sometimes,  iiidet-d.  whfn 
there  have  existed  seelariaiiK,  like  the  Albigeiises,  implacable 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  enemies  of  all  social  and 
religious  order,  the  Church  exhorted  and  requested  tlie  civil 
power  to  repress  their  excesses:  but  this  surely  cannot,  without 
a  manifest  abuse  of  l;in<_;tiaire.  he  termed  prrst  cHtion;  otherwise 
we  ought  to  call  by  the  same  name  all  civil  laws  enacted  against 
rt>bber8  and  murderers.  As  to  the  acts  of  real  persecution, 
cruelty,  and  violence  of  which  some  Catholics  may  have  occasion- 
ally been  guilty,  tliry  not  only  never  met  with  any  kind  of 
encouragement  or  approbation  from  her;  but  she  mtber  eudcAv- 
oi^d,  as  much  as  lay  in  her  power,  to  prevent  or  check  those 
ebullitions  of  intlividuul  :iiid  popular  fury;  and,  however  zealous 
to  pro4>;\fj:ate  the  ("ln  istl;ui  t:ulh.  she  always  inculcated  that  priu- 
ciple.  which  hiis  even  become  a  part  of  the  Canon  Law,  that  no 
one  slnmld  embrace  it  by  force.  That  this  has  been  constantly, 
from  the  primitive  a^^es  down  to  the  present  timet  ber  true  spint 
and  the  rule  of  ber  conduct,  may  be  eaaily  shown  from  a  great 
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Turiety  of  facts  and  testimonies,  even  confining  ouraelves  to  such 
as  are  connected  with  tlie  even  to  and  personages  mentioned  iu 

the  coursf  of  tins  history. 

The  fiisl  (  iuihiiiui  eiaperor,  Coustautiuc  the  Great,  was  far 
from  rotaliatin;;  upon  the  heathens  the  rij^or  which  his  pred- 
ecessors ha<l  cxercisi'd  against  the  Christians.  However  <;ri';it 
was  iiis  zeal  for  the  dilTusion  of  the  true  reH^ioii,  in  which  lie 
had  been  inatmcted  by  Catholic  bishops,  he  did  not  so  much  as 
attempt  to  compel,  but  contented  himself  with  mildlv  exhorting 
his  subjects  to  embrace  it,  and  even  gave  outers  tliat  no  one 
sli  Duhl  be  in  the  least  annoyed  on  account  of  his  religion.  See 
kis  li/r  \ty  Eusebius,  6,  ii,  ch.  47,  4K,  etc. 

Another  Christian  emperor,  Honorius,  having  in  410  passed 
very  severe  edicts  to  repress  tlie  horrid  excesses  and  cruelties  of 
the  Donatists  in  Africiv,  St.  Auj^ustine  and  other  orthodox  pre- 
lates exortpd  all  their  iuHuence  to  miti«^atc  in  favor  of  these 
wretched  people  the  severity  of  the  law,  and  to  procure  their 
conversion  by  instructions  and  conferences,  rather  than  let  their 
bodies  perish  bv  capital  punishment.  We  learn  from  Possidius, 
the  disciple  and  friend  of  St.  Augustine*  in  the  life  of  this  lioly 
doctor  ( n  14  ),  tiiat  they  had  thd  satisfacUuu  to  succeed  iu  their 
charitable  undertaking. 

Pope  St  Leo  tlie  Great,  who  lived  at  a  time  when  the  Church 
w:is  attiickcd  by  very  dangerous  heretics,  speaking  of  tlie  Man- 
icheans,  tlie  worst  of  all,  says  that  **  the  ecclesiastical  lenity  was 
content,  even  iu  this  case,  with  tlie  sacerdotal  judguient,  and 
avoided  all  sau(;uinary  punishments.**  A  remarkable  fact  luul 
reeently  proved  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  it  was  against  a 
hnineh  of  these  sectarians,  the  Priseillians,  that  tlic  socuhir  arm 
lirst  exerted  its  severity,  at  Triers  nn(h*r  the  emperor  Maxinins, 
about  the  year  iiSo.  This  event  served  to  sijow  how  adverse  tlio 
Catholic  Church  is  to  the  bloody  spirit  of  persecution:  Pope  St. 
Sirieius,  anil  the  most  holy  prelates  of  the  West,  blamed  the  rigor 
that  has  been  exercised  against  the  Priscillians,  and  the  two 
hisliops  Ithacius  and  Idacius,  who  liad  obtained  their  condemna- 
tion in  a  civil  coui-t,  were  themselves  condemned  Ifor  that  very 
leasonin  the  councils  of  Milan  (a.D.  390)  and  of  Turin  (401). 

When  Kthelhert.  King  of  Kent,  was  converted  to  the  true  relig- 
ion by  the  apostle  of  Knglaml,  St.  Austin,  he  had  a  great  desire 
that  all  his  subjects  should  like  him  embrace  CIu  islianity :  but, 
as  venerable  Bede  relation,  he  did  not  compel  any  one  to  do  so, 
because  he  hnd  Ic  irned from  the  ftoman  misHoniarieH  that  the  ser- 
viee  of  Christ  oui^ht  to  be  volnntiry. — Pope  St.  ( ; regory  the 
Great,  by  whom  these  holy  missionaries  were  sent  to  England, 
evinced  on  many  other  occasions  his  firm  adherence  to  this  mild 
spirit  of  Christianity.  Writing  to  the  bishop  of  Terracina.  who 
had  used  some  violonro  against  the  .Tews,  he  said;  '*  it  is  by 
mildness  and  exiiortations,  not  by  threats  and  t^nror,  that  the 
infidels  must  be  induced  to  become  Christians;''  and  again,  to  a 
patriarch  of  Constiintinoplc:  This  is  imii-ed  a  very  stmnge  way 
of  preaclih^g,  which  enforces  the  true  faith  by  ill-treatnu'iit! 
Such  were  the  priuciples  aud  the  constant  doctrine  of  that  holy 
bonciff. 
41 
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St  Bcnuu'd,  abbot  of  ("Isiii  vaux  autl  the  bri|;htest  ornamcut  of 
hitt  sige,  havhif;  learned  that  a  fanatical  preacber  exboi-ted  the 
people  to  imirdor  tlie  .lews  as  ciicinics  of  Cliristiaiiity.  rose 
agaiiiHt  bim  witli  all  tlie  f«)rce  ol  liis  eU)qucnee,  ami  r«'>t  ue(l  thoso 
devotod  victims  from  the  danger  which  thicatcued  ibcin.  INiptj 
Clement  VI.,  in  a  similar  ebullition  of  popular  f  uiy,  hastened  to 
forbid,  even  under  penalty  of  excommunication,  any  violence  to 
be  offered  to  th<  7n  eitber  in  tlioir  persons  or  in  tbcir  prnp^rty; 
and  it  is  well  known  iu  general  tbat  the  Jews  never  enjoyed 
greater  protection  than  under  the  Roman  Pontiffs;  so  much  so, 
that  the  citj  of  Home,  whero  they  occupy  a  separate  quarter, 
with  mere  precantious  of  police,  luis  been  prorerbialiy  called  ike 
Paradine  of  the  .Ifirn, 

Robertson,  in  bis  Ilixtory  of  America,  renders  full  justice  to  tbe 
zeal  and  charity  of  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  in  favor  of  the 
Indians  of  San  T)onnn;;n,  nt  tbe  time  wbon  tbese  unhappy  people 
wei-o  barsbiy  treated  by  their  contiucrnrs.  Tbe  missionaries,** 
says  be,  **in  conformity  to  tbe  mild  spirit  of  that  relij;ion  which  • 
they  were  employed  to  publish,  early  remonstrated  against  fAis 
conduct.*^  Uesirk's  the  Dominican  fathers,  and  tbe  zealous  Bar- 
tbolomew  Las  Casas  wbosc  exertions  in  tbat  noble  cause  are  so 
justly  renowned,  the  monks  of  St.  Jororoo  also  **uej;lected  no 
circumstance  that  tended  to  mitiicate  tbe  ri^or  of  the  yoke;  and 
by  tbcir  authority,  tbeir  example  and  tbeir  exhortations,  they 
labortMl  to  iti.spirc  tliiMr  c-Mintrymen  wHb  sentiments  of  equity  and 
gentieuess  toward  tiio  Indians."  {h.  iii,  ad  aim.  1517.) 

In  the  Hftb  book  of  his  work,  tbe  same  historian  relates  Lliai 
Cortes  having  resolved,  in  his  mai  cli  towards  Mexico,  to  destroy 
by  ojien  force  tbe  altars  and  the  id  Is  of  tbe  Tiascalans,  was 
chocked  in  bis  inconsiderate  desi;;n  by  Father  Olmedo.  a  chap- 
lain to  tbe  expedition.  Tbis  venerable  man  **  represented  that 
religion  was  not  to  be  propagated  by  the  sword,  or  infidels  to  be 
converted  by  violence;  tbat  otber  weapons  were  to  be  employed 
in  this  ministry,  namely,  patient  instim  tion  nuf]  pious  cxamjde. 
.  .  •  •  Tiic  renionstr.inces  oi  an  ecclesiasi  k-  no  less  respectable  for 


the  Tlascalans  in  tbe  undisturbed  exercise  of  tbeir  own  rites, 
requiring  only  tbat  they  sbould  desist  from  tlieir  horrid  practice 

of  oflFennj;  linnian  victims  in  saerilice.'* 

We  have  aire;uly  noticed  the  cburity  and  mildness  displayed  by 
the  French  clergy  in  favor  of  ProtestanU,  at  the  time  of  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartbolomew's  day  and  tbe  Kevoeation  of  tbe 
Edict  of  Nantes.  We  may  now  make  a  similar  remark  concern- 
ing the  penal  st;itute  p:isscil,  under  the  reign  of  (^ueeu  Mary» 
against  ner  Protestant  subjects,  in  consequence  of  tbe  provoca- 
tions wbicb  sbc  had  often  experienced  from  tbeir  inordinate  seal. 
Motive*^  <  f  ^tn'e  policy  artnatcd.  iiule  1.  tbe  abettors  of  tbat 
rigorous  nu  .usuie;  but,  far  from  being  supported  by  any  argu- 
ment from  ecclesiastical  authority,  it  was  on  the  con traiy  power- 
fully opposed  by  Carrlinal  Pole  in  tbe  cabinet  council,  and  even 
by  Kinj^  Pbilip's  cbaplain  from  tbe  pulpit.  When  likewise, 
Emmanuel,  king  of  Portuiral,  ordered  s(»mo  violent  measures  t.> 
be  resorted  to,  appuienlly  fur  the  good  ui  leiigiun,  Liie  celebrated 


wisdom  than  virtue,  had  thei 


ht  with  Cortex:  he  left 
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Jesnit  and  historian  Mariana  observed,  that  tho  edict  was  most 
repui^naiit  to  the  hiws  and  sUitutcs  of  th«»  (Miristiaii  Churoll, 
decrrtfirn  h  leyihus  ct  institulis  Chrattiania  abhorrnun  majcime. 

It  WAS  fiuiu  thene  biu^red  statutes  and  laws,  still  more  than 
from  hia  own  benevoleot  heart,  that  Fenelon  drew  the  following 
beautiful  maxims  and  counsels  which  he  addressed  to  the  son  of 
King  James  II.,  called  the  Pretender:  "Ahovo  never  forco 
your  subjects  to  change  their  religion,  ^io  human  power  can 
reach  the  impenetrable  reoess  of  the  free  will  of  the  heart. 
Violence  can  never  perauade  men;  it  serves  only  to  make  hypo- 

elites  Gmnt  civil  liberty   to    all,  not  in  approving 

everything;  as  pood,  nor  reg;\rding  every  thing  as  indiiTerent,  but 
in  tolerating  with  patience  whatever  Almighty  God  tolerates, 
and  endeavorinjc  to  convert  men  by  mild  perenasion.*'  Snr 
toutes  choses,  ue  forcez  jamais  vus  sujets  ii  changer  dc  iTlipioii. 
Nullo  puissancn  huinaint*  ne  pent  forcer  le  rcf raiiehoment  impene- 
trable dti  la  liberte  du  cwur.   La  force  nc  pcut  jamais  persuader 

lea  hommes;  elle  ne  fait  que  dee  hypocrites  Accordes 

tons  la  tolerance  civile,  non  en  approuvaut  tout  comme  indiffer- 
ent, mais  en  soutTrant  avec  paticnre  tout  oo  quo  Dieu  souffre,  et 
en  tiichant  de  raniener  les  homines  parune  douce  persujision." 
( Vie  de  FeneU/a,  par  lianiijay,  p.  170;  or  by  Catdinal  JJausset,  ro(. 

III.  p.  aoB). 

The  same  benevolent  and  mild  spirit  of  Catholicity  has  been 
also  strikinijly  displayed  on  this  side  of  the  -Vtlantir.  To  prove 
this,  we  need  merely  refer  to  tlie  history  ot  the  settlers  of  Mary- 
lano,  the  only  one  of  the  early  British  colonies  that  was  founded 
by  a  body  of  Catholics.  **  Its  history,'^  says  Bancroft  (toL  I.  p. 
2ttS),  "is  t]u'  history  of  benevolence,  gratitii<le,  and  toleration.  .  . 
The  Koniun  Catholics,  who  were  o))pre8sed  by  tlje  laws  of  Eng- 
land, were  sure  to  find  a  peaceful  asylum  in  the  quiet  harbors  of 
the  Chesapeake;  and  there,  too,  Protestants  were  sheltered  against 
Protestant  intolerance. "  (See  also  Wilson,  Amrr.  Rfro!.  ch.  ii.  p. 
21.)  While  the  Episcopalians  of  Vir^^inia  wonhl  sutTer  no  other 
form  ot  worship  tlian  tlicir  own;  while  tlio  Puritims  of  New 
England  punished  with  exile,  fines,  or  tortures,  the  dissenters 
from  their  creed,  the  Catholics  of  Maryland  alone,  instead  of  imi- 
tating tlie  example,  invited  the  sufferers  to  come  among  them, 
and  kindly  received  into  their  hospitable  colony  the  victims  of 
intolerance  from  tlie  other  settlements. 

Nor  has  the  American  Catholic  of  the  present  day  degenerated 
from  the  maxims  of  his  ancestors.  However  ready  to  defend  his 
just  nghts  a^^ain.st  all  ille*:al  attacks  anil  actual  violence,  he  is 
equally  disposed  never  to  attempt  the  least  unjust  aggression 
against  persons  of  a  different  creed.  How  strongly  soever 
attached  to  his  faith,  it  is  only  hy  a  fair  and  mild  exposition  of 
liis  doctrines  that  he  seeks  to  vin<li<  ntc  tlicm;  Ijeintj  satisfied  that 
the  ti'ue  religion  neither  needs  uur  requires  to  be  defended  or 
promoted  by  plots  and  associations,  riots,  and  conflagrations,  mis- 
representations and  calumny;  he  would  be  ashamed  to  use,  and 
he  is.  above  all,  careful  not  to  employ  such  unworthy  weapons 


How  falsely,  then,  do  the  enemies  of  the  Catholic  Church 
ascribe  to  her  a  bUfody  and  ptmeuUnj  »plrlt,  than  which  nothing 
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is  more  contrary  to  tier  constant  maxims  and  conduct!  Is  it  not 
rAther  evident  that  the  same  society  to  whicli  we  are  iiidol»t<^d  for 


for  the  oomplete  reviTaiof  sciences  and  belles-lettres  in  the  age  of 

Leo  X.,  and  their  jjreatcst  splonjlor  in  the  ajje  of  Louis  XTV.:  for 
the  most  successful  exertions  in  rej)cllin^  tlie  inv:ision  of  barnaii- 
aus  and  saving  the  liberty  of  our  Kuru^jean  ancestors  ;  for  the 
most  useful  institutions;  f<»r  the  most  important  discoveries; 
etc.,  enjoys  also  the  honor  of  havinff  always  maintained  the 
tnio  spirit  of  Christianity  upon  earth,  and  ever  practised,  to- 
gctlier  with  uMhhukcn  adherence  to  the  deposit  of  faith,  that 
effectual  benevolence  and  genuine  charity  which  is  so  much 
recommended  in  the  Gospel  ?  Wonderful  Providence  of  Crod 
toward  mankind  in  the  institution  of  his  Chnrcli,  that,  while  she 
seems  to  have  been  establisherl  only  to  promote  our  spiritual  and 
eternal  welfare,  she  has,  moreover,  been  rendered  so  zealously 
active  and  so  vitally  inatromeiital  In  procuring  even  our  tem- 
poral happiness  1 
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Bemteo/ Biotas. 

« 

Stephen. 

Louis  VIL  the 
Younger* 

Conrad  UL 

Houat  efSktabia 

Frederic  I.  Bar* 
bare  88a. 

Phmfagenetn 
timiivitieti, 

Henry  H." 

Henry  VI. 
i  PhiliD. 
lOthoIV. 

Hiciiurd  L  Cceur 
delion. 

John,  Lackland. 

PliiHp  IL  Aogus- 

tus. 

Bcnrr  m. 

Frederic  n. 

I»ui8  vm.  Lkm- 

heartfcl. 
i/otiis  TX.  or  St. 

( Connin  iV. 
^  wmiftmof 

(  Holland. 

Interregnum. 
Anarchy. 

PhlUpm,  the  Bold. 

Rodolph  I.  of 

£d%vard  I. 

Adoiph  ot  Nas- 

PhUipIV.tlieFair. 

- 
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A.D. 


13(M) 
1^91 

1448 
1451 


Andronic  IIL 
jJoliM  ('antacu»*n«»  and 
( Johu  Paleologm  i. 


1481 

iJiia 
\rm 

\tm 

1(117 

;G4» 


Manuel  Meologus. 


J(*hii  Fftleologus  II. 
Con<;tnntliM  Blleolofpiii,  OT 


/Wi  o/  </4«  G'l  t'tA'  Empire. 


Othniao. 


Amurat  t. 
Bajaxet  1.,  liUerim. 

Solirnaa  L 

Malu>inet  I. 
Ajuuna  IL 


Bajazet  XL 
Seliiii  1. 

BolliiiAn  It.,  fhe 
Selioi  11. 
Amumt  in. 
Mahomet  IIL 
Achinet  I. 
MuHtapha  L 
Ownan  1. 
Amurat  IV. 
Il>rahim. 
Mahomet  IV, 
frrMnwH*  IIL 
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KMFEROR8  OP 


1296  Albert  I  of  Aus- 
tria. 

J307 
1906 


lSt4 

1816 


Henry  VII  of 
Luxtmburg. 


Frederic  of 

AtiBtria. 
Louis  of  Bava- 
ria. 


LJJoD, 


PlantageinU9, 
Edward  IL 


I<Mwanl  nr. 


KTNOfl  OF 
FICANCB. 


Capfttans. 


House  of  LuX' 


13 17  Chariea  IV. 
1350   , 


1877 

im 

1879 
18H0 

laoo 

1890 
1400 

14O0 
1410 
1418 


14S5 
1498 
14(B 
16M 


LouiiX. 

John  I.,  Philip  V. 
Charles  IV. 

Hrnixp  of  Valois. 
Fiiiiip  V  I. 


John  n  

Charkw  v.. 
Wiae. 


Weooetlaua. 


Robert,  Oouot 
Palatine, 


SigismoDd. 


Richard  II 
«e  of 


Sotue  o^  Xa»- 

■tTm 


Henry  IV, 


Home  of  Aus- 
tria. 
Alben  II. 

m. 


1489 

14«0FYed«ie 
I4M 
1401 
1474 


Henry  V. 
Henry  VL 


Honm  of  York, 

Edward  IV."*"* 


j  Edward  V. 
<  Rlchnrd  ITT. 

Hotuitt  of  Tudor. 


3^1117  Tin. 


(be 


Charl««  VJ. 


Chariea  YU. 


Louis  XL 
Charles  VIIL 

VeUoiM-OrlitUM, 

Louis  xn. 


Knfos 

SPAIN 


Home    of  Bur- 


Alfonso 


piedip  ths  Cruel. 


Henry  11  .Ti-aosta- 


Jiiaii  I. 
Htwy  m. 


Juan  IL 


Heniy  IT. 

Isabella  sad 
Ferdinand 

Castile  and  AtTfi- 
gon  tmiitd. 


Philip  I.  of  Atis- 
tria,  and  Fer 
dioand  V.  of 
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A.D. 


im 

1091 

1701 
JT«W 
17IS 

17S7 

i:4<' 

1741 
I7M 
1T^7 
1702 
1774 
iTbG 


OTTOMAN  mJL>- 


Achmet  II. 
MuAtapha  II. 


Aebmet  III. 


MahoMu-L  V.  or 
Mabuiuud  I. 


ORtnan  II. 


AbdiU-KMiiid. 


timmoits  AND 

iPRRs^Es  or 


Peter  I.  th« 


Catherine  I. 
I'etcr  U. 
Anmtt. 


I  wan  , 


irwl ,  

17»1 


1801 
1807 
180?^ 
ISO. 
1817 
1825 

1829 
1V3 
1S39 
I&IO 

1841 
184-^ 
1819 
1853, 
1855 
lR'i7 
:86i 

1S60 
1876 


J8B1 

1880 
188BJ 


Mustapha  IV. 
Mahinoud  II. 


Abdul  Medjki. 


Abdul  Amz. 


{  Ainurath  V. 
AtaduUHamld 
i  IL 


Peter  II.— Cathe- 
•  riM  U.  the  Great. 


Kivos  or 


Paul. 

Alexander. 


Niclidas. 


Frederic  L 

FMIerle  WO* 
llMn  L 


Frpdorick  IL  Um 
Great. 


Frederic  WO- 
Uam  XL 


Frederic  Wil- 
Uam  UL 


FRasiinrafTs  or 

THi;  L  >  iTED 


Alexander  n. 


Atexander  m. 


Frederic  Wil- 
liam IV. 


William  L 


j  Fi^erick  UL 


first  president. 
John  Adams. 

Jefferson. 


Madison. 

Monroe. 
John  Quiocx 
Adams. 

Jackfsrin. 
Vuu  Buren. 


HnrHaon,  Trier. 

Polk. 

Taylor,  FUlmore. 

Pierce, 

Buchanan. 
Lincoln. 
Johnson* 
Grant 


Hnves. 
darflald. 
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A.D. 

UKOS  AXD  9UKBK8 
OF  UioQULHD. 

Kmaa  or  nuiicfl. 

snoa  or  avani. 

1515 
1516 
1519 
1M7 
1553 
1556 
1558 
1569 
1560 
1564 
1574 

1576 
1580 

■  

Hoiue  of  Am- 
triOt  conUnutd. 

Uouae  of  Tudor, 
continued. 

VdJois—Angou- 
plvaiiete  t* 

Home  of  AiuMa. 

t'harl«'S  1  ;  same  as 
CliHrlea  V.m  Gkr- 
maaf. 

FbUlpIL 

Philip  m. 
I'liiUp  IV. 

Charles  IL 
fiwee  of  SoiwbofL 
Philip  V. 

m 

r 

Cluurtea  V. 
Feixiiiuuid  I. 

Edward  VI  

Mary. 

Heniy  H. 

EUttbetb. 

Francis  VL 
Cbartea  Ut 

Henry  III. 

Uoxute  of  Bourbon. 
H»-nry  IV.  the 

(J  real. 

Maximilian  II. 

Rodolpb  IL 

Home  of  Stuart. 

1  1  1  1  llliiiii^ 

James  I. 

Louis  XIII. 

MattMaa. 

Ferdinand  II. 

Charka  L 

Louis  XTf,  VtMO 
Great. 

*    *  * 

Commonweixlth. 
Cromwell,  pro- 
tector. 

Resiornfirtn . 
Ciiarles  II. 

1065 

1700 
1708 

170S 
1711 
1714 
1716 

1740 

J  amen   IL — Hevo- 
luti&n. 

J  Mary  nnd 
IWiUiam  m. 

Joseph  I. 
Charloa  V. 

Aune. 

Home  of  Hanover 
or  Brunowick, 

Geor^f©  I. 

Louis  XV. 

icharies  YlL  ol 

.   •  *  •  *    "  • 
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AD. 


EtrrPRnRf  OP 


Uoxue  oj  Lor- 


FmaeltL 

I74«|  

1751)!   

17f).*p  Joftepb  IL 

17T4i  

IThh!  

Leopold  II. 
inn!  Fraocli  XL 

vm  

17VJ  


liotite  of  Hanover  House  of  Euut  bon.  Htmm  of  Bourbou. 
or  Bnumoiek. 


Fmpii  f  of  Aus- 
tria, 


1«14 
1«M 


1«W 

1H85 
1887 


FerdlWMui. 


m'j  


1852 


1M7J 


IHTt 
>87M| 
1888 
18871 


Louis  XTL 


Reiijiution. 
.  i  Repubiic. 
Louis  XV  IL 
'Napoleon,  Fl>«f 

Conxu/. 
Kapoleon,  Empe- 


Qeoiie  IV. 


WUliam  IV.»,  

Viotoria,,  , , 


f'l  yforntum, 

BrouM  o/  Opw 

'"an*, 
Loui#  Vt'UippA* 


A'etr  EevchtHon 

Louis  Napoleon, 

Ftetident 
Louifi  NafK>l«K>n. 

or  KapoWoo  14., 

JE^peroTf 


dtnt. 

Ulirshal  Mao- 

Mahon. 


M.  Oriivy, 
Sadl^-Cariioi.' 


Fprdinand  VL 
Cbarlea  IlL 


CSiariea  IV, 


I>eiiiuiaua  Vil. 


Cirtl  war  and  Re- 

voiuinnxs. 

Ohrtot I  tut 
TTten,  of  Es^ir- 
tero 


Rrpubtic. 
Ifar&bal  Serrano, 

Rrirent. 

Ho»»e  of  Savoy. 


AltOMO  WL 


CIIROiXOLOGlGAL  TABLE 


MEMORAliLE  EVENTS  AND  REMARKABLE 

PERsiOXAGES, 


K,  B.  The  dates  in  the  first  column,  denote  the  years  fn  wliieli 
the  eYentfi  happened ; — those  placed  in  tlie  second  columUy  mark 
Uie  yean  in  which  the  peisons  mentioned  there  died. 


PABT  I. 


B.C.      MRMORABLB  BySNTS* 

81   Battle  of  A«-tium. 

29   Change  of  the  Koniaii  Re- 

public  into  an  Empire. 
20  Boman  EaaifnM  recovered 

from  the  Parthians. 

8  Temple  of  Janu8  stmt. 
BIKTH  OF  CUKibT. 

4  Conspiracy  of  Cinna. 

9  Defeat  of  Varus  iu  Ger- 

many. 
•15  Crerman  War. 
31    Conspii-acy  of  Sejanns. 

Pasfiion  of   our  .Saviour — 

Descent  of    tlie  iioly 

Ghost— FonndatiOB  of 

the  Church. 
43   InvaKioi)  of  (Jreat  Britain, 
60   Conquest  of  Armenia. 
64  First  persecution  against 

the  Church. 

80  Sie^re  and   destruction  of 

Jerusalem. 
70  Eruption  of  Mt  TesuTlus. 

9ii   Second  pcrRocution. 
10<5   Third  persecution.  (.lews. 
liiQ   Final   overthrow    of  the 


B.C.  BEMARKABLB  FXBSOXAOBS. 

Ci(  ero— Sallust — VaiTo — Come- 
liu.s  NepoH.  died  about  this 
time,  or  a  little  before. 

Young:  Marcellus  died,  b.  c.  28 
— Virfjil,  poet,  11>— Aj^rippa, 
general,  12 — Driisus.  general, 
9 — Horace,  poet,  b — Maecenas, 
statesman,  8. 

A.D. 

Livy.  historian,  died  a.  t>.  17— 
Ovid,    poet,    17  —  Armiuius, 

general,  —  Germanicus,  19 — 
trabo,  geogi-apher,  25— Lfvia* 
empress,  21> — Velleius-Pator- 
cuius,  historian,  31 — PliSB- 
drus,  fabulist, 

. . .  .^-Qulntus  Cnrtlus,  histo- 
rian. 

 — Philo,  Jewish  doctor  . . 

Pei-sius,  poet,  &2 — Luean.  poet, 
6.5 —  Seneca,  philosopher,  05— 
Corbulo.  general,  66--Sueton- 

ius-P:iu  linns. 

 — bt.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 

Apostles.  67. 
Pliny,  the  Elder,  naturalist,  79 

— Agricola,  «rrneral,  9^— Jose. 
]»hus,  historinn.  — Quin- 
tiliiui,     rhetorician ....  —  iSU 

■V 
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A.O.      MKXOIU.BLB  BVBim. 

1G2    Fourth  persecution. 

174  Miracle  of  the  Tiiuudering 

Lejrioii. 

103  The  euipire  put  up  at  auc- 
tion. 

197  Battle  of  Lyons  hetween 
Severus  and  Alliiuus. 

202   Fil  th  persecutiou. 

226  FMl  of  the  Partbiaa  empire 
— ^New  kingdom  of  i^er* 
81*  a. 

235  Sixth  persecution. 
249  Sevenui  persecution. 
257   Eij^hth  perueoution. 

(':ii>tivity  of  VakMian. 
2ti2    UuiviTsal    and  dreadful 

pi'btilence. 
213  Destniotion  of  Palmyra. 
275   Niutli  persecution. 
286  Martyrdom  of  the  Theban 

Legiou. 

808  Tenth  and  last  iseneral  per- 
secution, the  most 
bloody  of  alL 


RBMARKADLK  PBRSOlTAOBa. 

.Ii>hn.  the  Evaaffellst,  101— St 

Ignatius,  hishop  and  martyr, 

1U7 — Tacitus,    liistorian  — 

riiny  the  Youuf^er  .  . — Ju- 
venal, poet,  128 — Plutarch, 
historian,  1<I0— Justin,  histo- 
rian .... 

St.  Polycarp,  bisliop  of  Smyrna 
and  martyr,  166---St.  Juatm, 
martyr,  Itn. 

Bttween  140  and  180,  died 
Ptolemy  the  a«tix>uomer — Ar- 
riau,  the  historian,  and 
Luoian,  the  satirist. 

Galenns,  physician,  about  200. 

St.  Ireufibus,  bishop  of  Lyons. 
202 — Clement  uf  Alexandria, 
doctor,  216— Tertulllaa,  about 
220. 

I)io-('assius,  histoiian,  about 

2;io. 

St.  CTomelins,  pope  and  martyr, 

252— ()ri<;eu,  2^i:\ — St.  .Cyprian, 
archbishop  of  Carth:i«*v,  258^ 
St.  Lawrence,  martyr,  256, 
Plotinus,  philosopher,  270— 
I^on<;inus,  riietoiieiaa,  27^ 
Zenobiay  queen. 


PART  II. 


i 


312  Victory  of  Constautine 
over  Maxentins  —  Trl- 
umpli  of  Christianity. 

828  Licinius  repeatedly  de- 
feated and  finally  over- 
thrown by  Constantine. 

825  First  General  Council,  at 
Nice. 

830  Foundatiou  of  Coustanti- 
uople. 

861  Battle  of  Mnrsa. 

868  The  attempt  of  Julian  to 
relniild  the  t4*niple  of 
Jerusalem,  defeated  by 
a  splendid  prodiffy— His 
campaign  and  death  in 
Pt'rsia. 

378   Battle  of  Adrianoplo. 

861  Second  General  Cfouncil  at 
Constantinople, 


ArnobiuB,  rhetorician  and  doc- 
tor, about  820l 

Lactantius.  historian  and  doe- 
tor  about  328. 

Eusebtus,  historian  and  contro* 
vertist»888or88a 


St.  Hilaiy.  bfshoTi  of  Poitiers, 

.S68 — St.  Athanat>ius.  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria.  ;{Tii— St.  Basil, 
archbishop  of  Ctesarea,  3TU. 


Between  8(M  and  394,  died 
the  historians  Eutropius. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  ana 
Aurelius  Yietor, 
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A*  Ik.     HBUOBABLX  EVENTS. 

838  Defeat  and  deatli  of  the 

usurper  Maxiinus. 
390  Fault  and  v«  peutauoe  of 
Theudobius, 

394   Miraculous     victory  of 

Theodobius  over  Eutjeii- 
ius  and  Arboj^astcs. 
305    Filial  di  vision  oi'  the  tia- 

*  402-5  I)i  feat  of  the  Goths  in 

ItJily. 

400-9   (^aui  and  Spain  invaded 
by  tlie   vatidals  and 
other  barbarians. 
410   Rome    taken    and  plun- 
dered by  tlie  GoUiri* 

418  They  settle  in  the  South- 
ern provincos  of  Oanl. 

420  Be<{inniii<::  of  the  French 

moiiutohy. 

421  Soman    troops  entirely 

vrithdrauii  from  Great 
Britain — Inroads  of  the 
Fitits  and  ScoUi. 

430  Africa    subdued  by  tlie 

Vandals. 

431  Third  General  Council  at 

Ephesus. 
438  Publication  of  the  Theodo- 

sian  code. 
451    Ravages  of  tlie  Huds  — Bat- 
tle of  the  Cataiauaiaii 
plains. 

451  Fourth  (rencral  Council,  at 

Chalcedoii. 

452  Pope  St  Leo  before  Attila 

"-Foundation  of  Venice, 
455  Rome   plunderod  by  the 

Vainl.'il.H. 
455   First  establishment  of  the 
An^lo-6axons  iu  (ireat 
Britain. 

472-3  Spain  conquered  by  the 

visifijoths. 
476  Fall  of  the  Western  em- 
pire. 


REM ARKABLB  PERBONAOB8. 

St.  Cyril,  archbishop  of  Jenisa* 

lem,  380— St.  Grefjory  Nazian* 
sen,  ai*chbish(>p  of  Constantly 
nople.  iJbJ*  —  St.  Gregory, 
bishop  of  Nyssa,  8!)0. 
Rutin  us,  statesman,  395— St 
A  ml  . rose,  archbishop  of 
Milan,  397 — St,  K|n]»ljaniu^, 
arclibishop  of  Salauns,  40:i— 
St.  John  Clirysostom,  arch« 
bishop  of  Constantinople. 


407— Stilico,  general 
statesman,  408. 


and 


Alaric,  kinjj  of  the  Goths,  410^ 
Rufinusof  Aauileia,  historian, 
410 — Prudentaus,  poet,  410— 
Claudian,  poet,  and  Macro* 
bins,  liistoiiaii,  about  41.". 

SulpiLius  Severus,  historian,  420 

St.  Jerome,  dt»ctor  of  the 
Chui-ch,  420,— Constanttus, 
general  and  statesman,  4*21 — 
St.  Au'jTustine,  bishop  of 
Hippo,  430. 

Count  Boniface,  General,  432. 

St>erates,  historian,  about  440— 
St,  C^ril,  patriareb  of  Alex- 
andria, 444— St.  Peter  Chryso- 
lo(;us,  archbishop  of  Ravenna, 

450  Sozomen,  historian, 

about  450. 


St  Pulcherlft,  empress,  45S— > 

Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  458— 
iEtius,  (general,  454. 
St.  Fatiick,  apostle  of  li-eland, 

about  4aa 


Theodol  et.  bishop  of  Cyre,  458 
— St.  Leo  the  Great,  pope, 
4U1. 

Kioimer,  general  and  statesman, 

472. 

Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals, 

4n. 
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PART  III. 


A.I>.      MEMOHAJII.K  KVKNTS. 

4i$O-U0  Coiiquehts  of  the  Franks 
in  Gaul — Tlieir  con- 
veraion  to  Cliristiati- 
ity. 

489-03   0«trofj(»th8  in  Italy. 

5:iU  Tremendous  eartliqualces — 
Overtlirow  and  rebuild- 
in   of  Antiocb. 

529   Justinian  code. 

i32  Fii'st  use  of  tlie  Cliiistian 
era  in  Italy. 

684  Kin-  I  n  of  tlie  Vandals 

destroyed. 
551   Silk  manufacture  broui^ht 

from  India  to  Europe. 
663  Fiftli  (General  Council  at 

Con8tantin(»ple. 
55S-4   Kingdom  of  the  Ostro- 

goUiB  destroyed — Battle 

of  Casilino. 
668  The  Lombards  in  Italy— 

Exaicliato  of  RavtMina 

remains  to  the  Grt  t  kK. 
576   Battle  of  Helitiue— .Si^iial 

defeat  of  the  Persians. 
684  £xtra<*idinary  inundations 

in  ludy. 

587   Couvei-sion  of  the  Visigotlis 

to  the  true  faith. 
602  Bloody     revolutions  in 

Persia. 

69^  Anglo-Saxons  l>e^n  to  em- 
brace Christianity. 

008  Trai^cal  end  of  the  em- 
peror Mauiitius  and  his 

family. 

614-15   liavaii^es  of  the  Persians 

in  Syria  and  Palestine. 
622;  et  uq*   Exploits  nf  Ilcnic- 

liuR   against  the 

Persians. 
622  Rise  of  Mahometanism. 
6;{4  Saracens  invade  Syria. 

6:W   Persia. 

637   PalesUne. 

680   •  Mesopota- 
mia. 

640     K^ypt. 

6-11  Burning  of  the  Alexan- 
drian library. 


HKM  A  IJKAni.E  PEKSOX  AnF«5. 

St,  Sidouius  Apollinaris,  l>isl]op 
of  Clermont,  48*2 — Lvaric, 
king  of  the  Visigoths,  484^ 
Odoacer,  king  of  Italy,  4D8. 

Clovis.  king  of  tlie  Franks,  511 
^Boetius,  philosopher  and 

st4itesman,  524 — TliecMloiic, 
kin^  of  the  O8troj?oths.  526— 
Amalasontes,  queen,  a^id. 
St  Fulgentlut»  bishop  of  Ru.sp. 
638. 

Dionysius  Exigiuis,  tlie  monk, 
64(>— St.  Benedict,  founder  of 
the  Benedictine  order,  548. 

Totila  and  TeiaK.  kings  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  5oo-o4. 

Cassiodonis,  statesman  and 
doctor,  562 — Procopius,  Hin- 
toHan ;  Helisarius,  geuei-al,  565 
— Naraes,  general,  568. 

Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards, 
574. 


Evagrias,  Iiistorian— St  Gi'eg- 
ory  of  Tours,  historian,  695 

— St  Gregory  the  Great,  pi>pe, 
604 — St.  Augustine,  fii-st  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  607. 

Fortonatos,  poet,  600. 


St  Isidore,  archbishop  of  Se- 
ville, 636— St.  Sophronius,  pa- 
triarch of  Jerusalem,  O^iS. 

About  the  middle  of  tlie  7th 
century,  four  celebrated  Mus- 
Biilnian  generals,  Abu-Obeyda, 
K  lied,  Amrou.  Sand 

bhoitly  after,  four  others,  Mo- 
avias,  Oucba,  Zuhcir,  Assau. 
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A.D.         '^IT■^fO^  ABLK  EVENTS 

651  £xtinction  of  the  Bccond 
Peraian  monarchy. 

678  Invention  of  the  Ureeian 
fire — Siefip  of  Constanti- 
nople dui'iug  fieveu 
years. 

080  Sixth  O^Deml  Cotmoil,  at 
Ci>n»tantinopIe. 

007  Northern  Africa,  snbjn- 
gated  by  the  tSaiaceiis — 
Destruction     ol  Car- 

711  Invasion  of  Spain— "Rattle 
of  Xeres,  which  put  nti 
end  to  tlie  kingdom  ui 
the  YisiKothB. 

718  Saracens  defeated  by  land 
and  8ea»  near  Couatauti- 
nople. 

7:S2  Battle  of  Tours— New  de- 
feat of  the  Saracens- 
Germany  receives  the 
lijrht  of  the  (Jospel. 

752  Merovingian  family  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  of 
France  bgr  the  Dynaety 
*  of  Carlovinjjian  kinps— 
•  Exarciiate  of  Kavcnna 
cunonered  by  the  Lom- 
baras. 

76S  Temporal  dominion  of  the 

756  Foundation  of  the  kiuj^dom 

of  Cordova  in  Spain. 
763   Excessive  cold  ana  heat. 
774  Extinction  of  the  kingdom 

ol  tlie  Lombards. 

757  Sevenl^  General  Conndl, 

at  Kioe. 

796  The  Saxons  fnhduH,  nnd 
the  Avari  puJHtiated  l^y 
the    arms    of  Charlc- 

€00  Cbar]emnp:ne  crowned  em- 
peror of  the  Weat. 


CaUinions,  chemlat,  about  675. 


Pepin  Ileristel,  stateamaa  and 
geueral»  714. 


Venerable   Bede,  doctor  and 
historian,  7:^5— Cbarles-Martcl, 

duke  of  France,  741  —  Liiit-- 
prand,  kintr  the  L<»mh;irds, 
743 — at*  Zaciiary,  po^je,  ~io2. 


St   Tl  oniface,  apos^  of  Ger* 
many,  755. 


Pepin,  king  of  France,  768. 


St.  John  Damascene,  doctor  of 

the  C^huroh,  780. 
Adrian  L,  pope,  796. 


Wltikind,  Saxon  genera],  about 
800. 


PART  IV. 


811  The  emperor  Xicephorus 
defeated  and  slain  by 
the  BulKariaus. 

8S7  Bndof  the  English  Heih 
tarchy. 


Paul  of  Aquilela,  historian,  SOL 
AlcuiD,  doctor,  d04» 
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A.D.    memoradt.f:  EVESTS. 

P4!     Battle  of  F  mfenay. 

851  Commeiioement  of  the 
Greek  schism. 

869  Eighth  General  Coaneil,  at 
tonst-antinople. 

878  King  Alfred  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  a  small 
Island;  then  defeats  the 
Danes,  and  reoovevs  his 
kingdom. 

918  Imperial  crown  tmnsfened 
from  the  French  to  the 
German  princes— Nor- 
mans t;ike  possession  of 
Xeu  stria. 

921  Battle  of  Jonquei-a— Chris- 
tians of  Spain  defeated 
by  the  Mooi-s. 

939  BattleofSimaiicns— Moors 
defeated  by  the  Chris- 
tians, 

965  Battle  of  Hersbuvp:;  Ilun- 
pnnnns  completely  de- 
feated by  Otho  I. 

971  Tremendous    battle  of 

Drista  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Rn^ians. 

972  Fatimitr*;  in  Eqrypt. 

987     Capctian  kings  in  France. 

—Invention  of  clocks 

with  balance.-*-Qothic 

Catliedrals. 
1018   Normans  in  Italy. 
1022   Invention  of  tlie  Gamut,  or 

scale  of  musical  notes. 


1080  Firstconquests  of  the  SeU 

jukian  Turks. 
103&   The  kin<xdoms  of  Castile 

and  Arragon  begin. 
1053  Renewal  of   the  (ireek- 

schism     by  Michael 

CfrrnlMrins. 
l(m   Battle  of  IJastinrrs;  Eng- 
land conquered  by  the 

Normans. 
1080  Toledo  taken  from  the 

Sai-aceuft. 

1005  Rise  of  the  kingdom  of 
Portoji^ 


REMARKABLE  PERSON  AGES. 

F^riiiliard,  historian,  about  842. 

Kaijauus,  arclibishop  of  Mentz, 
856 — Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferri* 
eres,  doctor.  8tt2— Pascliasins 
Radbertus,  doctor,  865. 

Anastasius,  the  librarian,  88Ql 


Photius,  first  author  of  the 
Greok  schism,  alxmt  892 — 
Ali>l)onso  HI.,  lung  of  Oviedo 
in  8paiu,  912, 


Kollo,  Konnan  chieftain,  083. 


Al  derame  IIL.kingof  CordoTa, 

f»*>l — St.  Hrnno,  arobbishop  of 
( OloLMTf"  nn<l  statesman. 
uurduii,  historian,  Mk>. 


Fernando  Gonzalez,  count,  sov- 
ereign of  Castile.  979 — Maho- 
met Alnumsor,  Saiaeen  gen- 
eral, 996. 

Sylvester  IL  (Gerbert),  pope, 

Guv«  monk  of  Aresso,  about 

Fulbert,  bi&hop  ol  Chartres, 
1029. 


St.  Petrr  Dnmian,  cardinal  and 

doctor,  1072. 

St.  Gregory  VIT.  fHildcbrand), 

{>ope  105^5— Lanfrancus,  arch* 
lisliop  of  Canterbui-y,  1089. 
Kodriguez   Dfaz-de-Bivar  (El 
Cid),  general,  about  1095. 
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PART  V. 


A.n.     nMOBABUE  KVKim. 

1005  Council   of  Olermont* 

First  Crusade. 
1007   HieKii  of  Nice,  and  Uattle 

ol  Doiylajum. 
1096  Sieffe  of  Antiucb,  and  bat> 

tie  of  Oiontt's. 
iOSyj  Sieffe  of  Jeius.iU'niy  and 

battle  of  AschIod. 
Kinj^dom  of  Jerasalem. 
KiiiKlits  Hospitallen  of 

St.  .Tolm. 
1118  Kn>^hts-Tefn])lai-8. 
1147   Second  Crusade. 
1160   British  enter  Ireland. 
1170   Jdilitary  order    of  St 

James. 

1187  The  Cliristians  defeated 

by  Saladin  in  the  battle 

of  Tiberias. 
Fall  of  the  Kiugdom  of 
Jerusalem. 

1188  Third  Cniaade. 

J  I  . Ml    l  eutonic  Order. 

1  w.\    FiMirtli  Tnisndo. 
12UU    b  illh  (Ji  unatU'. 
1204   Latin  empire  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

1213  Prodi^iouj*  virtnry  of  the 

Christians  of  Si>iiin  over 
the  Mo()i8  at  Murandikl. 

1214  Battle  of  Bouvlne«,  in 

which  Philip  Augustus 
conquers  ail  his  ene- 
mies. 

1217  Sixth  Crusade. 

1220  Battle  of  the  Jaxartes, 

l>etween  Grii:r1iis-Kan 
and  bultau  Muhatumed. 


1280  Opi^osite  parties  of  the 
Guelfs  and  Gibelins  in 
Italy.— Mariner's  com- 
invented  some 
time  before,  began  to  be 
used. 

124$  Seventh  Ci-URade. 
1250  Captivity  of  i^t.  Louis. 


PB1I0OKAOB8. 


Adli^mar  de  BConteil,  bishop  of 

Puv.  A.r».  Km 

Urban  II,  pope,  1090.— St.  Bru- 
no, founder  of  the  Carthusian 
Order,  1101. — Ilaymond,  count 
of  Toulouse,  1106.— Kobe rt, 
pfMl  of  Flanders;  and  B»die- 
muiid.  Prince  of  Tarentum 
and  Antioch,  1111. — Tancred, 
warrior,  11 12.— Peter  the  Her- 
mit, 1115.— Robert*  duke  of 
Normandy.  Ii:J4. 

Williiiiu  of  MalnieHbury^  histo- 
rian, towaiTls  1160. — Suger, 
abbot  of  St.  Denis,  1152.— St 
Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux, 
im 

Nonradim  conqueror.  1174— 
Alexander  III.,  pope,  1181.— 
William.  ar<  hi'i^liop  of  Tyre, 
liistorian,  about  Ihil, — Sala- 
din, conqueror.  1193. — Dan- 
dolo,  doge  of  Venice,  12a5. — 
Avcrroes,  Arabian  philoso- 
pher, 1206. 

Maimouides,  Jewish  nibbin, 
1200. 

Villehardoin,  1ii8t(u*ian,  1212. 
Innoront  III.,  pope,  \'JUS. 
Simon  of   Muntfoid,  general, 
1218. 

St.  Dominic,  founder  of  the 
DominicaiLs,  1*21' 1 

St.  Francis  of  Assisium,  foun- 
der of  the  Fninciscans,  1220. 

GenKhis  Kau,  Mogul  couqueror, 
1227. 


Blanche  of  Castile,  queen,  1252. 
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A.D.     MEMORABLE  EVENTS. 

1258  Bnpdad  taken  by  the 
Mopula;  end  of  the 
Arabian  Caliphate. 

1261  Fall  of  the  Latin  Kmpire 
of  Constantinople. 

12(VS    Eighth  and  last  Crusade. 

1270   Death  of  St.  Louis. 


REMARKABLE  PERROXAGES. 

Matthew  Pai'is,  histoiian,  1259 


PART  VI. 


1291  Final  overthrow  of  the 
(  liHstian  power  in  Syria 
—  invention  of  gunpow- 
der about  this  time; — 
also,  acronlin*:  to  ni.'iny, 
of  the  magnifying  glass 
and  Kp('(*t;u'h\s. 

1800  Rise  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. 

1308   Connncnromcnt  of  Swiss 
indfpt'iuience. 
Conqui'st  of   Rhodes  ]>y 
the  Knights  of  St.  John. 

1312  fNupprt'ssion       of  the 

KnightH  Templars. 

1313  Battle  of  Bannorkburn,  in 

which  the  Scots  signally 
defeated  the  English. 
1315   Battle     of  Morgarten, 
^^hioh  secured  the  inde- 

f>endenco  of  Switzcr- 
and. 

1340  Awful  and  complete  over- 
throw of  the  Moors  at 
Tar  i  fa. 

1348  Universal  and  dreadful 
pestilence. 

1340    Battles  of  Sluvs,  1  M  . 

l.MG    Crecv,  Nevil's  Cross,  I 

13.VJ    Poitiei-s,  (o? 

i:^57    Navaretto  I  i^" 

1872  English  fleet  destroyed  by 
the  Spaniards  near  La 
Rochelle. 

1396  Signal  «lefeat  of  the  Chris- 
tians, at  Nicopidis. 

1307  Treaty  of  Calmar  f»»r  the 
union  of  Denmark,  Swe- 
den and  Norway. 

1402  Tremendous  battle  of  An- 
cyra  between  Sultan 
Bajazet  1.  aud  Tamer- 
lane*-  ' 


St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  St.  Bo- 

naventure.    doctors    of  the 

Church,  1274. 
Charles  of  Anjou,  conqueror  of 

Naples  and  Sicily,  rJ85. 
R(»ger    Bacon,  mathematician, 

astrouomvr,  etc.,  12U4. 


William  Tell,  warrior. 
Joinville,  hist^>riau.  1318 — Dante 

poet,  1321 — Robert  Bruce,  king 

of  Scotland,  1329. 


Petrarrh,  poet,  1374 — Edward, 
prince  of  Wales.  1377 — Ber- 
tmnd  du  Guesclin,  general, 
13d0. 


Tamerlane,  the 
queror,  I40:y. 


Tartar  con- 
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1429  Siege  of  Orleans. 


1440  Invention  of  the  art  of 

prill  tin  jT,  f 

1450-14&i  Tlie  Eiirrlish  defeated  i 
at  Fouimigny  and  i 
Cbatillun  —  Lose 
their  possessions 
in  France. 

142»3  Fallof  Constantiuople. 

1456  Siege  of   Belmde— Ma- 
homet reptdsed  with 

iri'frU  loss, 

1461   Dcsti  uctiuii  of  the  empiie 

of  Trehizond. 
1480  First  siege  of  Rhodes. 

1493   Extinction  of  the  power 
of  the  Moors  in  bpaiu. 


BEMARKARLR  PERSONAGES. 

Margaret,  queen  of  Sweden  and 
Deumaik,  1412.  * 


Joan  d'Are,  the  maid  of  Orleans, 

1431. 

Huuuiades,  general,  1450. 


Scandorbegy  Icing  of  Albaniat 
1467. 

Guttenberg,  Faust,  Shooffer, 
first  printers. 

Tliomas-k-Kempis,  1471. 

Warwick,  general,  1471 — Marga- 
ret of  AnjoQ,  queen  of  Eng- 
land, 1482. 

Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hun- 
gary, 14U0. 


PART  VII. 


1102 
1497 

im 

l.')!.') 
1517 

1517 

1519  ( 

1521  1 

1522 
1535 

1590 

im  s 

15341 
1534 

1581 


Discovery  of  x\merica. 
Discovery  of  the  Northern 

American  continent. 
Discovery  of  the  Gape  of 

(4ood  Hope. 

League  of  Cambray. 

Battle  of  Marignan. 

The  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion. 

E;rvpt  subdued  by  the 

Turks. 

FirHt  ctiTum navigation  of 

the  globe. 
Conquest  of  Mexico. 
8econd  sipyo  of  Kliodes. 
Battle  of  i'avia;  Francis 

I.  taken  prisoner. 
First  siege  of  Vienna  by 

the  Turks. 
Malta     coded     to  the 

Kni;;ht.s  of  8t.  John. 

Conquest  of  Peru. 

•  ■* 

England  separates,  from 

the  See  of  iiome. 
Foundation  of  the  Order 

of  the  Jesuits. 


Picus,  prince  of  Mirandola,  1494 
— Peter  d'Aubusson,  grand- 
master of  the  Order  of  St. 
John,  15aS— Christopher  Col- 
umbus, ISOd^Gonzalez  of 
Cordova,  general,  VtVl — Hra- 
mantc,  architect,  151-1 — ^Albu- 
querque  the  Great,  conquta-or 
of  the  East  Indies,  1515~Xim- 
enes,  cardinal  and  statesman, 
1517— Magellan,  I52t>— Leo  X. 
<Medici»),  pope,1521— Emman- 
uel the  Great,  king  of  Por- 
tujjal,  1521,  Bayard,  warrior, 
1524 — Vascn  de  Gnma,  1.Vi5. 

Zuinglius,  15iil — Ariosto,  poet, 
1533 — Wolsey,  cardinal,  states- 
man, 1583— Villiers  d'iRle 
Adam,  prvand-master  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Jolm.  1534— Caje- 
tan,  caiHlinal,  divine,  1534— 
Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  Thomas  Moore,  chancel- 
lor, 1535 — Erasmus,  divine, 
15^18 — Qarcilaso  de  la  Vega, 
poet,  1530— Guiociardini,  'his- 
torian, 1540. 
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A.n. 
Id45 


1556 
ld67 


16S8 


1065 

1571 
1572 

1680 

1581 

1582 


MK>rORABLK  KVKNTS. 

Op'  ^iiic  «if  tlio  <^'t»Mncil  of 

'ileal,  the  last  general 

oouneil. 
Abdication  of  Charles  V. 
The  Frenol)  defeated  by 

the   bpiuaardi^  at  bt. 

Quentu). 
The  French  recover  Calaii 

from  the  EugUaii. 


Siege  of  Malta. 

Battle  of  Lepanto, 
Massacre  of  St.  B«rtholo- 

mew's  day. 
Portui^al     annexed  to 

Spain. 

Republic  of  Holland  pro- 

clainipH. 
Ketoi  maliou  of  tlie  Calen- 
dar. 


1687 

15S8 
1590 

imo  4 

1620  ) 
1026 

am) 

1630 


Unjust  execution  of  Mary 
hstunrt,  queen  of  Hcotr 
land. 

Defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada. 

Invention  of  the  telescope 
by  Jansen. 

Invention  of  the  thermom- 
eter and  the  mici'uaoope 
by  T)i  t'blj('l. 

Inventiun  of  tlio  barome- 
ter by  Torricelli. 

Bc^nnin^  of  the  English 
and  French  settlements 
in  North  America. 

foundation  of  New  Am- 
sterdam, or  Kew  Tork. 

Foundatioti  of  Boston. 


nV.M  ARK  ARI.K  Pf-H'^ON'  AGE^, 

Francis  Pizarro,  conquen»r.  1541 
— f'opemicus,  astronomer, 
IMS— Lutber,  1640— Hernando 
Cortex,  CiMiqueror,  1647 — St. 
Fraiiris  Xavirr.  the  apostle  of 
East  iadteti  and  Japan,  15>'>2 — 
St.  Iffiiatius  of  Loyola,  found- 
er of  the  society  of  Jesus,  !556 
— Tob',  oardiiKil,  l'^^^ — Julius 
Scaliger,  pliysician,  philoso- 
pher, etc.,  155t*— Craumer,  1556 
—  Roliert  Stephen,  printer, 
166tt^'alTin,  1664. 


Michael  Angelo,  painter  and 
airhitect,  1564 — Vida,  poet, 
15416 — John  la  Valette,  K>  J^"d- 
master  of  St.  John,  — 5>. 
Pius  v.,  pope,  1572 — D.  Jnan. 
of  Austria,  general,  1578 — 
Canioens,  pf)et,  1579 — Ferdi- 
nand Alvarez,  duke  of  Alva, 
ceneral,  1582  —  be  Thtrena, 
foundress  of  tlie  Carmelites* 
1582— St.  Cliarhs  Tlorromeo, 
ai-chbishop  ot  .Nfilm,  15S4 — 
Gregory  XIIL,  pope,  1.'>S5 — F. 
Louis  Granada,  dlTine,  1588 — 
Siztos  v.,  pope,  1690. 

Alexander  Farnesius,  duke  of 
Parma,  genem),  15»2 — TaHso, 
poet,  loUd — Drake,  admiral, 
1596. 

Tyeho-Ilnihc,  aatronnmcr,  1001  — 
iiarouius,  cardinal,  historian, 
1607— Joseph  8cali^er,  histu* 
rian,  poet,  etc.,  160U— Caeau- 
bon,  liistorian,  divine,  ot<-.. 
1614 — F.  Alfoitso  I?odri^uez, 
divine,  1616 — Muvksncai-e,  dra- 
matic poet,  16!0-~Cervautes, 
Spanish  writer,  about  tlie 
snmc  tinu' — Saarcz,  divine, 
1(517 — Duperron,  cardinal,  con- 
trovertist,  1618  —  Bellarmine, 
cardinal,  con  trover  tist,  1621— 
8t.  Francis  of  S:iles,  founder 
of  tlio  Visitation,  lQ;?2—Mai-i- 
ana.  historian,  lti24. 

Herrera,  historimn,  1686— Baeout 
philosopher,  divine,  16S6. 
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l6iU   Fonndfttion  of  the  colony 

of  Maryland. 
IdiS    Treaty  of  Westphalia. 
1(^0   Kiuj;  ChsM-ltJS  1.  beheaded. 

— Commou  wealth  in 

Eugland. 


1058  BfttOfi  of  Danes. 

1059  Treaty  of    Pyrenees  be- 

tween Fi-ance  and  Spain. 
1009   Conquest  of   Caudia  by 

the  Turks. 
1072  Invasion  of  HolUnd  by 

thu  French. 
1674    Battle  of  Seuef. 

f  brilliant  campaij^ns 
f  "It  J    Turenne  In  Alsace  and 


1070 


(icrmany. 


Sea-flj;hts'  near  •  Mi'ssina 
between  the  Frcncli  and 
the  Dutch. 
1079   PeiMje  of  Niinepucn. 
1680   Foundation  of  Charleston. 
1682   Fonntiation  ol  Philadel- 
phia. 

1083  Second  siege  of  Vienna; 

Turk.s    repelled  with 

immense  loss. 
1685   lie  vocation  of  the  Edict 

of  Nantes. 
16S6   League  of  Augsburg. 
IrtaS    Revolutinn    in  England. 
1691    Bat  t'e  of  Boyne  in  Ireland. 

f  Nav.il  battles  of  La  Man- 
irtoo  Hogue; 
tafU'     Frenrli  vi>  forious  in  the 

first,  defeated  in  the 
I  second. 

.  Splendid  ▼Ictorfes  of  Mar- 

1602  shal  LuxemboiTrg  over 
the  allies  at  Steinkirk 
and  yeiwinde. 


BBMARKABLS  PXR80VA0BS. 


Kepler,  astronomer,  1*530 — .Spi- 
uola,  general,  hHiO — Tilly,  gen- 
eral, 10S*J^--6u8taviiS  Ad(»lphus, 
king  of  Sweden,  10J2— Wal- 
stein,  j^encral  16;M. 
CoineliuH  a  Lapide,  divine,  16.57 
— J  aiiseuius,  10  W  —  Uuliens^ 
painter,  1640— Sully,  statot- 
man,  1641— Uiehelieu,  cardi- 
nal, statesman,  ir>42 — Galileo, 
astronomer,  1042— Bentivoglio 
historian,  1044— Grotius,  civi- 
lian, divine,  1645— Gerard  Vos 
sius,  historian,  164i*— Descar- 
tes, metaphysician,  philoso- 
pher, 1050— Montnme,  general, 
]()5l)— Petavius,  divine,  histo- 
rian, etc.,  lrt52-^Van-Tronip, 
admiral,  Usher,   Inst  >- 

rian,  10V>— Gassendi,  mathe- 
matician, philosopher,  1055— 
Blake,  admiral,  Ifl.")?— Harvey, 
I>hysieian,  Ifi'T— St.  Vincent 
of  Paul,  founder  of  the  Laza- 
rists,  and  of  the  sisters  of 
cliarity,  1000— Mazarin,  cardi- 
nal statesman,  B>(51— Pancal, 
mathematician,  etc.,  16(Vi — 
Bollaudus,  historian,  1605— 
Anne  of  Austria,  <^uecn,  1600 
— Molii^re,  d>*amatist.  167,3— 
Milton,  poet,  1674— Turenne, 
general,  1675— Kiuperli,  gen- 
eral and  statesman,  1070— 
Ruyter,  admiral,  167(5 — Monk, 
general,  167t>—  Mtmtecueulli, 
general,  BiSiK- Beininj,  archi- 
tect and  8culpt<n-,  IflftO— Ool- 
l)ert,  statesman,  B5H:5 — Cor- 
noille.  (Irnmatist,  ir>81  — Prince 
of  f'ondf.  ixeneral,  Bi8<) — Solis, 
historian,  16S6~Isaac  Vossius, 
historian  and  philosopher, 
lf>^  —  Dncange,  historian, 
16sS — Duqnesne,  admiral,  1(588, 
— Lebrun,  painter,  161)0 — 
Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine, 
general,  1090— Boyle,  philoso* 
pher  and  divine, 
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1007  Pearc  of  Ryswick  between 
Fiance^  England,  Grer- 
maiiy  and  buain. 

1607  IHcisive  Uattle  of  Zenta 
in  favor  of  tho  Aus- 
ti  ians  against  1 1 1  l  Turkt». 

1000  Peace  of  Caroiowiu,  be- 
tween the  Ottoman 
Porte,  Austiia,  Venice 
and  FoImmL 


1700 

1701 

1704 

1706 

1708 
1700 

1707 
1710 
1712 

i7ia 

1715 


1716 
1717 

171S 


1730 


1740 

1745 
1746 


Eipiit  tlinnsaiKi  .Swedes 
dttleat  tiighty  thousand 
Miieoovitei  near  Narva. 

War  for  the  snccessian  of 
Spain. 

The  French  and  their 
allies,  defeated  at  Huch- 
•tadt. 

 Ramllies  and 

Turin. 

 Ouileiiarde. 

 Malplaquet* 

Vietorions  at  Alraanza. 

 Villa- Vicioea. 

 Denaiu. 

Peace  of  Dttecht. 
Be^:encir  of  the  Duke  of 

Orleans. 
Tin*k«s   Rijrnally  dofeatpd 

at    Peterw^araciiii  and 

Belfi^rado      pHuce  £u* 

pene  of  Savoy. 

Tivaty  of  PafiMiirowitz. 

Naples  and  Sicily  gained 
to  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

Toyafres  of  the  French 
mathematicians  to  the 
North  and  to  the  £qua- 
tor,  for  the  purpose  of 
asoertaining  the  trtte 
fligurr  r-.f  tlic  pnrtli. 

Capture  and  ]>lnii<l('r  of 
Delhi,  by  i  ham;M  Kouli 
Kan. 

War  for  the  Buoeesaion  of 

Austria 
Battle  of  Fontenoy. 
The  Pretender  In  fengland 

and  Scotland. 


RSMARKABLK  PEBSOXA^F^ 

Puffendorf,  civiliatr,  ltf94— 
Arnauld,  con  trover  list,  WM. 

Tillotson,  oi-ator,  ItilH— Huj 
irens,  mathematician,  astrono* 
mor,  16^f5 — Nicole,  roiitrover- 
tist,  IHJio — Tl)<»miiS8in.  divine, 
ItiWfj — LuxemlMiing,  general, 
1095— La  Fontaine,  pot  t,  1605 
— Domat,  civilian,  lt)96 — Mad- 
aTTio  fie  S^'vignf',  1^>SX1 — Soliie- 
hki,  king  of  Tulaud.  — 
Tilletnont,  historian,  160S-* 
D*Orleans,  historian,  1006— 
Ra^'ino,  dramatist,  1699. 

Toui-ville,  ndmiral,  1701— Dry- 
den,  poet,  1701. 

BoBsuet,  liishop  of  Means,  1704 
— Boui*daloue,  orator  and  fli- 
vine,  1704 — l^iK'kc,  philos«»- 
pher,  1704— Bayle,  1706— Mar- 
shal Vauban,  1707— Aureng- 
ypl»,  Mogul  emperor,  nOi— 
Mahillon.  historian,  flivitu\ 
etc.,  1707 — Flechier,  bisho])  or 
Nismes,  1710 — Boileau,  poet, 
1711— Dominio  Cassini,  as- 
tronomer, 1712 — Malel  ranclie, 
philositphei',  nl^'t?lphy^ician. 
1715— Feuelon,  archbishop  of 
Cambray,  1715. 

Leibnitz,  mathematician,  divine, 
etc..  1716— Charles  XII..  kin- 
of  SwedfU,  1718  —  Addisini, 
i)oet,  et<".,  1H\) — Madame  do 
Maintenon,  1719  —  Marlbor- 
ough, treneral.  1722 — Kang 
HI,  I'hinese  emperor,  17*22— 
Prideaux,  hiNtoiian,  1724 — 
Newton,  astronomer,  1727 — 
Daniel,  historian,  1728— Scheff- 
maebor,  con  trove  1 1 is t,  \T^i — 
Villars,  geneial,  17Ji4— Ferre- 
ras,  histoHau,  1735— Prince 
Kii^ene  of  Savoy,  general, 
I7'i6— Boei  baave,  physician, 
M'iS — Polignac,  divine  and 
statesman,  1739. 


Rollin,    historian,   1741— .T.  B. 

.  Rousseau,  poet,  1741 — ■Mont- 
lauoon,  historian  and  divine, 
1741— Halley,  astronomer,  1742 
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1748  Treaty  of  A  i  x-hi-Chapelle* 

1752  Identity  of  li<;litniii'^  and 
electricity  ast-crfaincd 
by  Fniuklin,  at  i'hiia- 
delpliia. 
About  the  same  time,  in- 
vention  of  tbe  achroma- 
tic telescope. 

1755  LiBhon  laid  in  nilnii  by  an 
i'uri1i«{uake. 

1757  The  Ficiich  are  defeated 
at  HoHbach. 

1759  i  The  French  lose  Quebec 

1760  (    and  all  Canada. 

1705  Stamp  aot,  the  first  cause 
of  the  American  revolu- 
tion. 

1776  Battles  of  Lexinfi^n  and 

IJuuker-Hlll. 

1776  Declaration  of  indepen- 

dence. 

1777  Surrender  of  Burjjoyne. 
1781  Surrender  of  Cornwall  is. 
1786   Treaty  of  Pari.s  or  Ver- 

sailfeA.  British  troops 
evacuate  New  York — 
Ctoneral  Waehin^n  re* 
eip^ns  his commisHion  in- 
to the  liauda  of  Con- 
gress. 


BBMABKABIiK  PSBSOHAOBe. 

— Massillon,  bishop  of  Cler- 
mont. 174:^— Pope,  poet,  1744 
— TliamaH  Kouli  Kan,  tho 
I'crsian  conqueror,  1747 — Ber- 
nouilli,  matlieraatiolan,  1748— 
Thonmon,  poet,  1748— C( unit 
Saxe,  jjeneial.  175<) — ralmot, 
divine,  1707 — Benedict  XIV., 
pope,  1768— Wolf,  Montcalm, 
generals,  175tf. 


Clairant,  mathematician,  rt66. 

(ioldsmith,  historian,  poet,  etc., 
177rt— Hume,  1T7M— William 
Pitt,  Lord  tUatliam,  litates- 
man,  1778— Lebean,  historian, 
1778— Voltaire— .1.  J.  Rous- 
seau, 1778— liinnajUR,  natu- 
ralist, 1778— Warburton,  di- 
vine, 177»— Cook,  the  navi- 
gator, 1779— Maria  Theresa, 
empress,  17^0 — Blackstoue, 
civilian.  1780 — Alban  Butler, 
bio>;rapher,  1782 — Berthier, 
historian,  dlTlne,  1782— Eulert 
matheniatichin,  1786. 


PART  VIII. 


1786  Balloons     Inrented  by 

Montifolrtcr. 
Durin«J!:  the  lOlIowiu}^  years 
of  this  and  the  next 
century,  graat  progress 
of  the  natural  sciences, 
chemistry,  mineralojry, 
geology,  natural  his- 
tory; inTention  of  rail- 
roaas,  steamboats,  etc. 

1787  Foimation  of  the  Federal 

Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 
1786  Federal  government  car^ 
ried  Into  opemtion — 
Washinjjton  unanimous- 
ly elected  president. 


Dr.  Johnson,  n84r-Greene,  gen- 
eral, 1166, 


Buffon,  naturalist,  1788. 
Franklin,     philosopher  and 

statesman.  17fM^) — Berjjier.  di- 
vine, 17*.Wi — Lainlon,  peneral, 
17M) — Komauzow,  general, 
1790. 
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A.I>. 


1793^ 


17S9 
1792 

1702 


1798 
17M 
1705 


I'm 


1798 


1799 


ISOO 


Turkey  aud  Poland  lintn- 
bled  and  almost  piob- 
tiited  by  the  ainiB  of  tbe 

Ilnssiaim. 
Frt'jirli  n'\  i  >hition — Perse- 
cntii»n  ;iL:ainst  the  cler- 
gy and  nobitih — Eiuigia- 

tioo. 

Battles  of  JemmapM  and 
Vulmy;  the  Austriaiis 
and  Pruaiiiauti  repelled 
from  tbe  Kreneb  teni* 
tory. 

Death  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Autoiiiette  ou  a 
ttcaAuld. 

The  fliit  fleneral  ooalition 

against  Frauce. 

Battle  of  Fleurus—Fall  of 
the  tviaut  iiubespieire. 

Total  alBmembermeut  of 
PoIbih! — llollniid  con- 
quered by  the  French— 
The  Direct*»ry — Rise  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

BrillUuit  campaign  of  Bo- 
naparte ill  Italy — Victo- 
ries of  Ludi,  Atrola, 
Kivoli—Capture  ot  Mun- 
tua— Trea^  of  Campo- 
Fonnio — Extinction  of 
the  Venetian  re]»nhlic. 

EcclcHiastieal  StJiie  occu- 
pied by  the  French — 
Pope  Pius  V^I.  dragged 
into  captivity  and  exile. 

6ecr)nd  coalition  agaiu»t 
France. 

Expedition  of  Bonaparte 
in  Egypt—Battle  of  the 
Pyramids  and  Abonkir. 

Bonaparte,  ou  his  return 
to  Pat  is,  becomes  tbe 
bead  of  government  un- 
der the  title  of  Consul 
— Kingdom  of  Naples 
suldued  by  the  French, 
who  are  soon  after 
driven  from  Italy  by 
isuwai  TOW. 

Election  of  n  new  pope — 
Sitting  of  the  American 
Congress  at  Wasliington 


rSBSOHAOBB. 


Rodney,  admiral,  1792— Mozart, 
musical  eompos^-r,  1792 — liob- 
ertson,  iiistonan,  171^^3— CiiLn 
bott,  1704*-La?oiBier,  cUeuiist, 
1704. 


Wayne,  general,  1796— BnrkOi 
statesman,  1797. 


Pius  VL,  pope,  1799— Washing- 
ton, first  pretident  of  tbe 
United  Statea,  1709— PatiiclL 
Henry,  statesman,  1799 — SattS> 
sure,  uaturalisty  1799. 


Suwarrow,  general,  180Q— Blair, 
rbeUMician,  1800. 
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for  the  liret  time — In- 
vention of  tlie  Galvanic 
battery — Battle  uf  Ma- 
i-engo — Exploits  of  Qon- 
eralMoraau  iif  Geimany 
— Malta  Hurreuden  to 
the  Ent^lish. 

1801  French  evacuate  Ejjypt— 

Pence  of  LttueTillis  be- 
tween Frauce  aud  Aus- 
tria. 

1802  Treaty  of  Amicus  between 

Bngland  and  France — 
Re-establishment  of  the 
Catholic  woi-ship  in 
Frauce,  in  virtue  of  a 
eonooraate  passed  the 
year  before. 
San-Doini n«^n  entirely  lost 
to  the  Fi  each — Uepublic 
of  Uayti. 
Kapoleon  crowned  eniper- 


BBMABKABUI  PSBBON A0S8, 


1808 

1804 

1805 


Ol". 

Tliird 


coiilition — French 
and  Spanish  Heets  de- 
efcroyed  at  Trafalgar  by 
Admiral  Nelson* 
Sip:nal  victorieB  of  tlie 
French. 

1805  At   Austerlitz,  over  the 

Auatrtans. 
IBOd  ...Jena,  over  the  Pma- 

1807    . . .  Friedland,    over  the 
Russians. 

1807   Treaty  of  Tilsit. 
1807  \  invasion  of  P<»rtusral  and 
1808 )    Soaiu  by  Uie  French — 
Tneir  defeat  at  Baylen 

— Siej^e  of  Suraj^ossa. 
1809  Fourth  eo  iHt'on— Piodi^r. 
ious  efforts  of  the  Aus- 
ti'iaus  reiulered  unavail- 
able by  the  courage  aud 
nativity  (f  Xnpoleon — 
i^;ittlc  !j1  \\'am-ani  ter- 
nauaU'ji  Liic  war — Feace 
of  Vienna— Attempt  of 
the  French  emperor  on 
the  EoclesiaKtii  al  State 
— Pope  aud  caidiuais 
pemecutod. 


Feller,  biographer,  1802 — 
O'Leary,  coutroveitist,  1802— 
Gei-dil,  cardinal,  metivpbysi- 
cian,  divine,  etc.,  1802, 


Piehejriu,  freneral,  1801— Pi'iesU 
ley,  chemist,  1801. 


Nelson,  admiral,  ldOi>. 

William  Pitt,  the  younger,  and 
Charles  J.  Fox,  oratoi-s  and 
Statesmen,  1806— Walker,  1807 
— Lahuide,  astiouomer,  1807. 


Haydn,  mnsieal  oomposer,  1800. 

Lannes,  general,  1800* 
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1812 


1813 


1814 


1816 


1810 

1818 

1820 
1824 

1820 

1823 

1827 


America  dtclareg  war 
a<;aiii(it  EiiKlaiul— Disas- 
trous campai}^u  ul  Na- 
poleon in  Kuasiiu 

Fifth  coalitiuii  — Cam- 
}»rnirn  uf  Saxony — 
iiciieh  victoriuu:i  at 
Lutsen,  Bautwn  and 
Dresden,  are  entirely 
ik'ftated  at  LeijvKic,  and 
lose  ail  tlieir  conquesU^ 
in  Germany  —  Driven 
also  from  8pain  by  Wel- 
lington; battit'  of  Vitto- 
Ha^A  British  tiotilla  on 
I^ake  Krio  all  captured 
by  tlie  Americans. 

New  defeat  of  tlie  English 
on  Lake  Ohamplaiii — 
Victorious  at  Wiwhin^- 
toUj  they  are  foiled  in 
tlieir  attempt  on  Balti- 
more. 

Allies  entir  France — Ab- 
dication of  Napoleon. 
Second    American  war 

closed  by  the  signal  vic- 
tory of  New  Orleans. 
Ketulii  of  Napoleon  from 
£IbR-49ixth  coalition 

at^ainst  Fi-ance — Decis- 
ive battle  of  Watorlo»», 
whicli  prostrnt<'«  the 
power   of    liiu  irrench 

emperois-Hie  second 
fall,  and  exile  to  St 

Tf»'lena. 
inucpeudeuce  of  Bueuos- 

Ayres. 
Independence  of  Chili. 

  .C(»lujnbia. 

 Holiva. 


Peru. 


 Mexico. 

Discovery  of  £lectro-Mag- 
netisin. 

Civil  war  in  Spain — Suc- 
cessful exertions  of  the 
French  in  fa?orof  Fer- 
dinand vn. 

Xaval  battle  of  Navariuo, 
which  secured  tlie  inde- 
pendence of  Greece. 


BKMA8KABUE  PSII80HAGES. 


KoutouBoff,  (general,  181.^— Mo- 
reau,  general,  1813 — ^Friuce 
Ponlatowskl,  ISia. 


Bertiiier,   general,  1815— Ney, 

general,  1815— Mui-at,  kinj;  <»f 
NaplcH,  ISl.v- K(il»ort  Fulton, 
the  inventor  of  steamboats, 
1815. 

John  ('arrolK  first  archbishop  of 
Baltimore*  1816. 


Sheridan,  orator  and  poet,  1816. 

Koscittsito,  general.  1817— Mas- 
sena,  geneml,  1817 — lilucher, 
general.  1819 — <  <nnjt  Stolherp, 
historian,  controvertist,  l^^id 
— Count  de  Maistre,  states- 
man, controvertist,  1821— Na- 
jxjlfon  Boiiapartf,  the  fallen 
emperor  of  tlie  French.  1S21 — 
Ca.stlerc:igh,  statesman,  1822 
— Herschel,  astronomer,  18tt 
— IMus  VII.,  pope,  ists?. 

Milncr,  controvertist,  IMHI. 

Fifty  yeara  exactly  after  tlie 
declaration  of  independenee, 
Thomas  Jeffeiaou  and  John, 
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1829  Em  iiiiMp  itioii  of  the  Brit 

is?i  riuholics*. 

1830  Cnmj[ut'.st   <»(    Al;;iers  l>y 

the  Fieiich — lievolutiuii 
of  July. 

1833  Now  distujlintu'*  :•  in  spnin 
alter  the  death  ui"  i*'crdi- 
nauil  VII. 

1836  Formation  of  the  Kepublic 
of  Texas. 

1840  Iiitoi  volition  of  Entjland, 

iUtssia.    Austria  and 
PrttHsia,  in  favor  of  the 
Turkish  sultan  afyainjit 
tbr»    encro.iehinoMts  of 
the  pacha  of  K«rypt. 
fWar  between  Cluna  and 
1^40  I    G.  Britain  terminates  to 
1842'     t]ir    1  Wantage  of  the 

1843  F.  II  of  the  Ke<<oat  of 
Spain,  Espartero. 

1841  Petition  for  the  annexa- 

tion of  Texas  laid  before 
the  Americau  Coagi-ebH. 

1845   Annexation  of  Texas. 

M  e  X  i  ( •  ;i  11  War — V  i  e  t4  n*i  o  k 
of  the  Americans  at 
Monterey,  Jiuena  Vista, 
Cliurubuseo,  etc.— Cap- 
ture of  Vera  Cru«  and 
Mexico. 

1848  Peace    between  Mexico 

and  the  United  States. 
Great    disturbances  in 

Europe,    especially  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many. 
France,  a  Republic. 

1849  5i>rnal    victories    of  flu- 

Austrians  in  lUUy  antl 
Hnnj:ar^'. 
Intervention  in  tlie  affairs 
of  I!onie— The  factions 
con<|uoi  cd  })y  tlie  French 
— Kestoration  oi  the  Pa- 
pal goremment 

1850  Betum  of  Pope  Pius  IX  to 

Rome. 

1851  Coup  d'^at  of  Louis  Xa- 

poIeon^End     of  the 
French  republic. 
43 


18W 
1847 


REMARK  ABLE  l*BR80NAQB8. 

Adams,  its  chief  supporters 
in  Con;;:resK.  die  both  on  the 
fourth  of  July,  Lapljice, 
astronomer,  i^iiii  —  l>avy, 
chemist,  1829. 
Bolivar,  «;enLraI,  18:30— Cuvier, 
naturalist,  1S:VJ— Lafayette, 
gfeneral.  1834— Humboldt,  jr^. 
o;,nai)lier,  1835 —Marshall, 
chief  justice,  histonan,  IK-T) — 
Bowditeli.  :istrononu'r,  IK'.S  — 
Talleyranti,  statesman,  ls.;s — 
Moehler,  coutrovertibt,  l8iJ8. 


John  England,  bishop  qf. 
Charleston,  1842. 

Bernadotte,  kinj;  of  Sweden, 
1^1 1— Cardinal  Parcn.  states- 
man, historian,  l*i44 — Thor* 
walsden,  scidptor. 

Jackson,  ^jenoral,  and  former 
I  >  resident  of  the  United  States, 
1845. 

O'ConnelL  statesman  and  ora- 
tor, 1847. 

Vico,  .'ustronomer,  1848. 
Berselius,  chemist. 
Chateaubriand,  prose  writer  and 
statesmaiL 


Calhoun,  statesman,  I860. 

Wordsworth,  poet. 
Taylor,  treiiernl,  and  president 
of  the  United  states. 
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iHoii  War  between  tlie  UusHiaDS 
:ui(i  ihe  Turks— Ktigland 
aud  France  declare 
against  Russia. 
Batti' s  of  Aliiia^  Balaklava 
iiuii  iukci man. 

1855  Capture  of  Sebaetopol. 

1868  The  vioe-roy  of  Ejjypt 
rtuthniizcs  tlic  oju'ii- 
ing  ul  acHUnl  Irom  I'eiu- 
81  urn  to  Sues. — Oude 
annexed  to  liritisb  India. 

1857  Dreadful  mutiny  of  the 

Sepoy R  in  India. 

1858  Commercial    treaty  be- 

tween Japan  and  the 
United  States. 
185d   War  and   revolutions  in 
Italy — Battles    of  Ma- 

?:enta  and  Solferiuo— 
*eace  of  Villafranca. 

1880  Savoy  and  Nice  annexed 

to  Fnuicc — Treaty  of 
peace  between  Spain 
and  Morocco,  and  also 
between  France  and 
Kiij,'land,  and  the  Clii- 
nebu  cmperui — Baltle  of 
Castelfioardo. 

1881  Bombardment    of  Foit 

bumter — Civil  war  in 
the  U.  States — Victor 
Emmanuel  proclaimed 
KisiK  of  Italy— Expedi- 
tion of  the  En;^!isli, 
French  and  Spaniardi» 
against  Mexico — ^Decree 
of  the  Czar  emancipating 
the  serfs  in  Russia — City 
of  Mendoza  in  the  Ar- 
gentine Confederation 
entirely  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake, 

1862  Rev(-Uition  in  Greece — 
King  Otlio's  abdication 
— Surrender  of  New  Or- 
leans—Battle of  Antie- 
tam — Treaty  nf  SaYj^on 
between  France  and  tiie 
emperor  of  Annam. 

1888  Proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent eniaucipatins;  tlie 
slaves  in   tue  United 


IJKMAUKAIU.F.  PPRSON  A(i  LS. 

Louis  Philippe,  eiL-Kiug  of  the 
Fi*ench. 

Lingard,  historian,  1851 — Duke 
of  Wellington,  1852— Tli<»ma» 
Moore,  poet — Daniel  Webhtcr, 
btatesm«iu  and  orator — Pugiu, 
architootr— Arago,  astronomer. 
1858. 


Cavaignao,  general,  1857 — 
Cauchy,        mathematician — 

*  Radctzky,  general,  1858— Ha v- 
i«jnau,  orator,  divine. 

Hallam,  liistorian,  IvS-V.K 

Irving,  writer—Frescott,  his* 
torian. 


Ilurter,  historian,  ISfiO. 
Macaulay,  essayist,  historian. 


Count  rnvour,  statesman,  1861. 
L.acui'daiie«  orator  aud  divine. 


Nesselrode,  statesman,  1882. 
Knowles,    drauiatisl— 3cheffcr, 
poet. 


Kenrick,  aixzbbishop  of  Balti- 
more, 1883 — ^Meyerbeer,  oofti* 
poser. 
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A.D.     MEMOKABLE  EVENTS, 

8tiitt's  -H;\tt1o  of  (;cttys- 
huv^ — buneiidur  of 
Vicksburg  —  Iii»urrec- 
tioo  ill  Poland  and  de- 
struction of  the  last  rctn- 
naiits  of  her  nationality 
— Ionian  Islands  annex- 
ed to  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece — Prince  George 
of  DeiinTf\rk  innngarated 
King  of  Greece. 

18(V4  War  in  Schleswig-Hol- 
Btein — Emperor  Maxi- 
milian at  Mexico— Cap- 
ture of  Atlanta  and 
Savannah. 

1965  Surrender  of  Gen.  Lee — 
Close  of  the  civil  war  in 
the  United  States — As- 
sassination of  President 
Lincoln — Paraguay  at 
war  an^ainst  Brazil,  the 
Argentine  Confedeni- 
tion  and  Uraguay. 

1S66  Chili  and  Peru  declare  war 
against  Spain— Prussia 
and  Italy  at  war  with 
A  n  s  tr  i  a— ( 1  e  r  T  n  a  n  y  f >  v  e  r- 
run  by  the  l^russians— 
Battles  of  Custozza,  Sa- 
dowa  and  Llsna— Annex- 
ation of  several  German 
provinces  to  Prussia  and 
also  of  Venetia  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy— Sub- 
marine electric-t<'lc- 
graph  arrnss  the  Atlan- 
tic— Fuiuiiie    in  Iniiia. 

1867  Confederacy  of  the  British 

Provinces  of  America — 
.  Kussian  America  pur- 
chased bv  the  United 
States^The  emperor 
Maximilian  made  pris- 
oner  by  Jiiares  and  exe- 
cuted. 

1868  Prebident    Johnson  im- 

peached —  Insurrection 
in  Spain. 
1860   Suez  Canal  opened    It  ish 
Chui-ch  Disestablish- 
ment Act  passed. 


REMABKABLE  PEKSONAOKS. 

Dehtrrr.ix,    painter— Verne 
painter. 


Taney,  chief-justice  of  the 
United  States,  18t;4— Hughes, 
archbishop  of  New  York — 
SilHman.  chemist — Pelissier, 
general — \S  i.scmaU|  cardinal, 
orator  and  divine,  1865— LoihI 
Palmers  ton,  statesman — Leo- 
pold I.,  first  King  of  Belgium 
— ^Lamoiici^'C,  geueral. 


Scott,  general  of  the  U.  S.  army, 
1864— Delaroche,  painter. 


Cousin )  philosopher,  1867* 


Loid  Brougham— Rossini. 


Lamartine— Saiste-BeuTe. 
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A.  D.    lUBlfORABLB  ByKSTTfl.  - 

1870  The     Vatican  Cotincll 

adopts  tl>e  dojiina  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  I'ojn' 
— France  declai-es  war 
au;:\iii8t  Pruii8i»— Battle 

of  Sedan. 

1871  Capitnl  ilinii  <»f  Paris— Uo- 

htoratiDii  of  the  (iorinan 
Kmpire — Peace  of  Frank- 
fort. 

1972  Great  eruption  of  Ht  Yfr- 

suvius. 

1873  Ku>(land   pays   tlio  Ala- 

bama indemnity. 

1874  CouixT^tolatMadnd. 

1875  Arctic  expedition— .^tert 

and  Dincovery  sail  from 

Portsmouth. 

1876  Centennial   exhihition  of 

the  Uniteil  fcitates  at 
Pliiladelphia. 

1877  Great  mi  I  road  strike  in 

the  Unitt'd  States—Hus- 
8ia  declares  war  agaiiist 
Turkey. 

1878  Paris iiiteiTiational  cxliihi* 

tion — Meetinff  of  the 
Congress  of  Berlin. 

1879  Zulus     defeat  Enslisli 

l(»rre8  in  South  Africa. 

1880  >Vork  of  tiiniu'lini:  Mont 

St,  (iotliaxl  com j)lct(Ml. 

1881  Alexander  IL  of  liussia 

assassinated — ^Presideut 
Garfield  shot. 

1882  Alexaiidi  ia  bombarded  by 

tlie  British  fleet — Arabi 
Paslia  defeated  by  Oen. 
VV'olseley  at  Tel-el-kebir. 

1883  Great  Hoods  in  the  valley 

of  thi'  Jihiue — Vienna 
inundated. 

1884  Berber  captured  in  the 

Soudan,  3^  people 
niMssacrod. 
1865  British  victiiry  at  Abu 
Klea  in  the  Soudan — 
Withdrawal  of  British 
troops  from  the  iSoudau. 


BBMARRADLK  PBB80NA0B8, 

Charles  Dickens — General  R.  E. 
Lee— Alexander  Dumaa. 


Sir  John  Herschel,  astronomer. 


Archbishop  Spalding — H. 

ley,  journalist. 
Dr.     Livin^st4)ue,     explorer — 

Agassiz,  scientist— Thieiry, 

historian. 
Guizot.  Iiistoriau— Chaa.  Som- 

uer,  btatesuiau. 


Harriet  Maitiueau,  authoress. 


Motley,  historian — Senimcs,  ad- 
miral—Thiers,  statesman  and 
ttavaut, 

Pius  IX.— Bryant,  poet— Tictor 
EmmanueL 

Marahall  Von  Roon. 

Geoige  BUot,  novelist. 

Carlyle,  author — President  Gar- 
field. 

LonfjfcUow,  poet — Darwin,  sci- 
entist— Kmersuu,  poet  and  es- 
sayist 

Gustavo  Dore.  painter — Wajrner, 
conjposer — Louis  Yeuillot, 
journalist. 


Victor  Hugo,  author — Ex-Presi- 
dent U.  S.  Grant— Cardinal 
Schwarzenberg. 
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A.  D. 

1880 


1887 


MKMOHAHLE  EVENTS. 

Archbishop  Gibbons 


of 


Baltimore  raised  to  tlie 
oardiiialatc — Ludwlg  II. 

Kiu<?  <»f  Huvaiiu,  com- 
mits suicide  by  »!i  own- 
ing himself  iu  6uiru- 
bere  Lake. 
Leo  XI II.  celebrates  the 
fiftieth  anniv(Msary  of 
his  ordiiiatiuu  to  tiie 
priesthood. 


R KM  A 1 :  K  A 1 5 L  K    P E RSON  Af  J  ES. 

Voii  Ilauke,  histnii.in — A.  J. 
liyai),  poet,  priebt— Caidiual 
Jacobim. 


H.  W.  Beecher,  pulpit  orator — 
Henry  Stafford  NorttlGOte, 
Lord  iddesleiglu 
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Alexander  (Natalis):  Hisioria  ecelesiaatica,  8  toIs. 
folio,  Pfiris  1699; — the  6th  and  7th  Tols.  hare  been 
used. 

Anqubtil:  Bistaire  de  France,  6  vols.  8yo;  or  14  toIs. 
l^mo. 

 Precis  de  Vhietoire  universelle;  Paris  edition, 

1818,  8  vols.  8vo. 

Augustine  (St.):  De  civitate  Dciy  7th  vol.  of  the  Bene- 
dictine edition,  folio  and  4to.  Paris,  1679  and  1838. 

BalDASSAUI:  Ui.stoire  de  renhvpjnent  et  (Ip  la  rajdivUi  de 
Pie  VI.,  translated  from  tlie  Italian.  1  vol.  8vo. 

Bancroft  :  History  of  the  United  6tate»,  3  vols.  8vo.  3a 
edition,  Boston,  1838. 

Bekaut-Bekca8TEL:  Hi.<!fnire  de  VEglise,  12  vols.  8vo. 
edition  (vf  Pelicr  de  Lacruix,  Paris,  1830; — Nearly  ail 
the  vol u UK'S  have  been  used,  espceially  the  notes  of  the 
editor,  and  Dinconrit  sur  k  second  aye  de  rEgliae,  at  the 
end  of  the  12th  vol. 

Blkttkhik  (La,):  Hidoire  de  Jtilien  VAjJodai,  I  vol. 
12ino. 

.  .  .  Histoire  de  VEmpereur  Jovien,  1  vol. 

12mo. 

Bossi  et:  Discours  snr  Vhistoire  universelle^  avec  la  con- 
tinuation, 'Z  vols.  12nio. 

'Bougeant  (F.):  Jlistoire  du  traite  de  Wesiphalie,  6  vols. 
12mo.  Paris^  1744;  a  master-piece  in  almost  every 
respect. 

BuTLBR  (Aiban):  Lives  of  ike  Fathers^  Martyrs,  and 
oilier  principal  Saiats,  the  notes  having  been  partien- 
larly  useful ;  London  edit.  1756,  4  vols.  8vo.,  honnd  in 
6 — and  French  edit.,  translation  of  Abb6  Godescard, 
16  vols.  12mo.  Lille,  1824.  . 
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Oaybtrag:  Ajwlogie  de  Louis  XIV,  si  de  son  Conseil  sur 
la  rivoeaiian  de  Vedit  de  Nantes,  and  Dissertation  sur 
lajournSe  de  la  St,  BartlUlemi;  1  vol.  8vo. 

Clexestcet:  Art  de  virifier  les  dates,  folio^  Paris,  1770. 

Coyer:  Histoire  de  Jean  Sodieski,  roi  de  Pologne,  3  yoU. 
12mo.  Warsaw,  1761. 

Crevier:  Histoire  des  Bmpereurs  Romains,  12  vols.  12mo. 
Paris,  1763. 

Daniel  (F):  Histoire     France,  3  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1713. 

 Abrege  de  I* histoire  de  Finance,  12  vols. 

12mo.  Paris,  1751. 

Dksorxeaux:  Albrigd  chronolo^ique  de  Vhistoire  ^Es^ 
pagne,  5  vols.  iH  mo.  Paris,  1759.  This  author,  gener- 
ally exact  in  the  historical  part,  is  frequently  wrong 
and  unjust  in  his  remarks. 

EsPAQNAc:  Histoire  de  Maurice,  Oomie  de  Saxe,  2  Yols. 
12mo.  Toulouse,  1789. 

EfSEBius:  Errlesiast.  Historic .  translated  by  C.  F.  Crase, 
1  Tol.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1834:  and  also,  togotlicr  with 
the  Life  of  Consfanfine  the  Great,  edit,  of  Henri  de 
Valois  (Greek  and  Liaiii).  1  vol.  folio,  Parin,  1650. 

Fellkh:  Di'-fi<^t))unrr  lilsfnriqne,  off  //  .^fnirf  ithrvgve  des 
JiiniiHU'H  ({It'Mrcs.  The  tt-vt  of  Feller  being  sometimes 
altered  in  the  latest  edition^,  tho.^e  who  desire  to  liave 
it  pure  and  untouched,  should  have  recourse  to  the 
more  ancient  ones;  v,y,  to  that  of  Lyouci.  1821,  12 
vols.  8vo. 

Flechieh:  Histoire  de  VEnipereur  Theodosc-U-grand, 
1  vol.  12riin. 

Fleury:  Uistoire  EccUsiaslique,  25  vols.  8vo.  Niames, 
1770. 

FiiANTix;  AnuaUs  du  Moyen  dgef  8  vols.  8vo.  Paris, 
1825, 

Frost:  Historg  of  the  United  States,  1  vol.  12nio.  Phila- 
delphia, 1841. 

G.***  (M.):  Pouvoir  du  Fape  au  moyen  dye,  1  vol.  8vo. 
Paris,  1839. 

Gahax:  History  of  ^  Church,  1  vol;  12 mo.;  short,  and 
having  some  little  inaccuracies,  yet  generally  full  of 
sonnd  information. 

Greooky  of  Tours  (St.):  Hintoirm  Francarum  Libri 
decern,  1  vol.  small  8vo.  Paris,  15B1. 
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GuYARD  DE  Behville:  liidoire  de  Bertrand  Duguesclin, 
2  vols.  12mo. 

ULstoire  de  la  Revolution  Frangaise,  1  vol.  12mo.  Paris, 
1838. 

IJistoii't  de  VE<^lhe  Galltnaney  remiirkable  for  soundness 
of  criticism  and  purity  of  style;  18  vols.  8vo.  Xismes, 
1780-81. 

Histoire  de  Venise,  1  vol.  12mo.  ToorSt  1839. 
Hiataire  du  Baa-Empire  (a.  ii,  88.  c.  6.):  2  Tolfi,  8to. 
Paris,  1838, 

Histoire  UniverHdh  (translated  from  the  English),  125 
vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1779.  The  volnmes  coniatoing  the 
history  of  the  Arabs,  the  Tartars,  the  Ottonuins, 
America,  Spain,  England,  France,  and  Germany,  have 

been  purticuhirly  useful. 
History  of  the  United  Kimfdovi  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire^ 

land,  2  vols.  12nio.  Cork,  1815, 
Hurter:  Histoire  du  Pape  hnwrent  II L,  translated 

from  the  GerTnan  by  Alexandre  de  ISt.  Cheron,  3  vols, 

8vo.  Paris,  1838. 
iKVixn  (W.vsHfKtJTox):  TTisfory  of  the  Life  and  Vou'^n^'S 

of  Christopher  ('nh/7iihf/M,  2  vols.  8vo.  New  York,  1831. 
Irving  (W asiukoton):  Conquest  of  Granada,  2  vola» 

1-^mo.  Philadelphia,  1839. 
JosEPHUs,  the  Jewish  historian:  last  book  of  liis  Antiqui- 
ties, and  the  seven  hooks  of  his  Jewish   llV/r;  Eugiisli 

translation  of  \V  hitson,  or  French  of  Arnaiid.d'Andillv. 
Kkxt   ((  H  a  K(  ellou):  vol.  1.  of  his  Comnn  ntaries  on 

Linr,  *^d  ('(lition,  4  vols.  8vo.  New  York,  1832. 
Labbe;  iSarromnrta  Conrilia^  vols,  x  an<l  xi. 
Laokoix:  Geof/rnphie,  2  \o\».  I'^mo. ;  too  old  as  a  geo- 

j^raphical  work,  yet  full  of  information. 
Ija<  I  ANTIL'S:  De  morte  Prrsrrfffnrnm;  to  be  found  in  the 

I'Tit]  of  tlie  IGth  and  last  vol.  of  the  Lives  of  the  daints, 

Mile,  18:>4. 

Ladvocat:  Uictionmire  historiqiie,  2  vols.  8vo,  Paris, 

1755. 

LaIIaupe:  Albrege  de  fhistoire  des  voyages,  continued  by 
Hiiron  de  Koujoux  ;  30  vuL.  8vo.  I*aris,  1830. 

Lebeau:  Jlistoire  du  Jhfs-Bmjtirc,  2\)  vols.  l:;Jmo.  Paris, 
1757.  This  work,  and  that  of  Fran  tin,  mentioned 
above,  although  generally  excellent  and  very  well  writ- 
ten, are  not  to  be  implicitly  relied  on  in  the  remarks 
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and  jiuli^monts  which  they  contain  about  flifTcrcnt 
tnmscictioiis  and  person their  authors  havitiic  too 
easily  followed  the  prejudice's  of  th"ir  time  coucerniug 
certain  historical  points  of  great  iuiportanrc. 

Lkbhux:  a  cent  u res  et  conquMes  de  Fcrnand  (Jortez,  1  vol, 
12mo.  Tours,  1839. 

.  .  .  Cijuqui'te  du  Perou  et  Uiatoirc  de  Pizarre,  1  vol. 
12mo.  Tonrs,  1840. 

Lefuanc:  Jfi'sfoire  dn  Mot/cn  dye,  1  vol.  12mo. 
.....    Histoire  Moderne,  2  vols,  12nio.  Lyons,  1840. 
 llisfoire  de  FrancBy  2  vols.  l;inio.  Lyons,  1838. 

Lenglet  J)U  Fkksxoy:  Tahlettes  chronologitiucs  de  rhia- 
toir'e  u nicer selle,  2  vols.  12mo.  Paris,  1744. 

LiNOARD:  Antiquities  of  the  Anylo-Saxon  Gkurch;  either 
the  Loudon  edition^  1810^  or  the  first  Americaa  edition, 
Philadelphia. 

 Iliidorif  of  England^  14  vols.  8vo,  London,  1825, 

TiORiQUET  (F.):  Jfiitoire  de  JFVanee,  2  vols.  12mo* 
Maistre  (Count  de):  J)u  Pape,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lyons, 
1819. 

 LettreB  sur  Vlnquisition  Esjyag^ 

note,  1  vol.  8vo.  Paris,  1822. 
M.VKLES:  Histoire  de  Marie  JStuart,  Heine  d'Ecosse,  1  Tol. 

13mo.  Tours,  1840. 
MAiisuALL:  Colonial  Ifistory,  1  voL  8vo.  Philadelphia, 

1824. 

 Life  of  Washington,  2  vols.  8vo,  Philadelphia, 

1832. 

Marsolltru:  llisfoire  du  minist^re  du  Cardinal  XivUnks, 

2  vols.  12mo.  Paris,  1704. 
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4  vols.  12mo.  1771. 

Ami:,  edit.  Histoire  de,  I'empereur  Charles-Quint^  1  vol. 
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Voltaire:  Hisioirr  dr  C/iorit's  A7A,  1  vol.  I*2mo. 

Walter  Srorr:  The  li/e  of  Aaj)oleo)i  Bonaparte,  2  vols. 
Svo.  Exetor,  1839. 

A\  ilson:  Ilisttn'ti  of  the  American  Revolution,  1  vol. 
12mo.  Baltinior*',  1834. 

Many  other  woiks  have  })eon  occasionally  resorted  to 
and  consulted,  wliieh  we  ]mr[)osely  omit  inentioninfr.  be- 
cause tlieir  euumeratiou  would  be  of  little  or  no  utility  to 
the  reader. 

It  is  almost  suporiluous  to  observe,  thift  several  of  the 
authors  here  mcutiouetl,  v,  g,  Roscoe,  Walter  Scott.  Rob- 
ertson, etc.,  Iiave  been  resorted  to,  hisforiam^  but  not 
as  politicians  or  philosophers;  aiul  ij.ive  been  followed 
when  they  relate  well-substantiated  facts,  but  not  when 
they  bring  forward  their  own  private  views  and  religious 
prejudices. 

THB  EKB. 
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QUESTIONS 

TO 


FREDET'S  MODEM  HISTORY. 


N.  B.  TIi«^  r  rilnr  and  nnmher  of  tlio  Qiu'-ri'nis  aro  madr  to  atiswor  cxnetly  the 
oixlt*r  aud  number  ol  the  pora^rapiw  belougiug  to  each  succcaitUve  page  of 
tlie  volume. 


Past  J,'^IY<m  the  Battle  qf  Actium  to  the  AceesHm  of  Constantine. 

THS  UOMAN  SMPIAE.— AUGUSTUS. 

PAOI. 

1  What  were  the  tlioughts  of  Aupfustas  alter  the  battle  of 

Attium? 

Whom  <]i<I  he  ronsnlt  ahout  liis  future  conduct? 
What  vva^i  ti»e  upiiiiou  of  Aj^iippa? 

2  What  was  the  opinion  of  Mnceuas^ 

Whose  advice  did  Augustus  follow,  and  under  what  restric- 
tions? 

What  were  the  liapny  fruits  of  his  government? 

3  What  blessings  dut  he  confer  on  the  various  parts  of  the 

empire? 

What  was  orr  of  the  principal  olijccts  of  his  attention?  Who 
were  some  of  the  (list in^Mii. shed  literary  men  in  his  i  t  iijii? 

4  When  and  where  did  Viigil  die?    What  did  lie  t  onmuuid  ju»t 

before  his  deatli?  What  did  Augustus  do?  Wliat  was  the 
character  of  the  pubhc  adniinistratiou  of  Augustus? 

5  How  did  he  behave  towards  private  persons? 
What  specimeiis  did  he  give  of  his  moderation? 

9  What  care  did  he  take  of  his  reputation? 
What  is  to  be  thought  of  the  change  in  his  character  and  con- 
duct? 

What  inthienee  liad  this  chancje  on  the  duration  of  liis  power? 
In  what  manner  did  lie  receive  the  title  of  Father  of  hia  Coun- 
tryf 

7  To  wliat  clancror  was  he  exposed  from  scrrot  ronspirator.H? 
What  were  his  feelings,  when  he  had  detected  the  couspiiacj 

of  Ciuna? 

How  did  he  act  towards  Cinna? 

8  What  was  the  result  of  his  clemency? 

What  was  tlie  gi-eatest  event  that  took  place  during  the  reign 
of  Augustus? 

What  uncommon  circumstance  coincided  with  the  birth  of 

our  Saviour? 
With  what  dislike  did  Augustus  consider  warfare? 
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QUESTIONS. 


0  Was  lie  not  tiowever  en^a^ed  in  seTeral  wars,  and  with  wliat 
succesgdid  he  oouduct  them? 
What  disaster  happencfl  to  the  Uoninn  tT<>o|>s  in  Germany? 

10  Whftt  impression  wa6  pruductjd  on  Au>{iu»tus'ii  mind  by  tlie 

defeat  of  Varus? 
What  other  subjects  of  grief  did  the  emperor  find  in  his  own 
family? 

What  were  tlio  cliicf  tiiialificntionR  of  Ajjrippri? 

What  intimacy  existed  between  Augustus  and  Agrippa? 

What  mnsi  be  said  to  the  pi-aise  of  MAcenftsf 

11  What  must  \*e  said  to  the  praise  of  Drosus? 

Wliat  must  l>c  said  to  the  piiiise  of  yonn«^  Marcellus? 
In  whom        tlie  emperur  now  centre  his  expectation? 

12  How  did  he  continue  in  the  cares  of  govenimeut?    Wh«at  was 

the  manner  of  liis  death? 
What<»]»iiitori  is  to  be  had  of  tlio  public  character  of  Auprustus? 
What  was.  ;it  tliis  period,  the  number  o£  tlie  Uumau  citizeua, 

and  the  piMiuhtliuii  of  liome? 
IS  Who  suoceedod  Augastiis  iu  tlie  imperial  dignity? 

TIllEBICB. 

What  inclinations  did  liberals  begin  to  manifest? 
How  did  lie  take  the  jest  of  a  ceilain  wag? 

14  Was  his  rei<;n  altogether  inglorious? 

What  hatl  happened,  by  this  time,  to  the  leirions  of  Panr>onia 
and  Germany?  How  was  the  seditiou  ot  the  iormer 
quelled? 

15  By  what  exertions  did  Germanicns  stay  the  revolt  of  his 

troops? 

How  did  they  endeavor  to  atone  for  their  fault? 

How  were  tlie  Germans  repeatedly  tleteated? 

What  were  the  feelings  of  Tiberius  at  the  news  of  these 

events? 

16  What  plan  of  operations  was  contrived  by  <aermauicu&  for 

the  ensuing  summer? 
ITow  were  the  remains  of  the  soldiei-s  of  Yams  found? 

What  grief  <lid  the  Roman  soldiers  experience  at  this  s^ht? 

17  Whit  did  the  K*»mans  do  after  they  buried  the  remains  of 

their  countrynien  *    Deseribe  the  battle  that  followed? 
What  is  said  of  (tcrmanicus? 

How  did  ho  behave  towards  his  soldiera,  and  towards  the 

hostih'  (K'rninj)s? 

13  !I('\v  did  lie  proceed  into  the  enemy's  country? 
DeM-ribe  the  battle  fought  bctweeu  him  and  Armiuius? 
What  is  said  of  the  victory? 

Were  the  Oennaiis  dispirited  by  their  defeat? 

19  What  liai>pened  t  i  th.-  Uoman  troops  on  their  rctuni? 
How  did  Germaiucus  repair  the  disaster  of  his  tleet? 
How  did  he  counteract  the  designs  of  the  Germans? 
Why  and  how  was  he  recalled  to  Home? 

20  Wliat  were  tlie  sid^setpient  events  iu  Gtormsny? 
What  became  ut  Armimu»? 
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21  Wliat  wan  the  chief  desire  uiiil        of  Tiberius? 
What  instances  did  he  aifonl  of  his  liberality? 

22  Wlint  wns  tlie  re;il  bent  of  liis  (.•h.iracter? 

Wltat  coiituiis&ion  waa  given  to  Germauicufl|  and  how  did  he 

execute  it? 
How  did  Germauicns  close  his  career? 
2S  What  was  the  grief  occasioned  by  his  death? 

Uow  (1i<l  Tiberius  act  tinvanls  Gei  !n;iiiuti<;'s  fnemies,  and 

how  dill  lie  treat  the  persons  of  his  own  family? 
Who  was  Sejaiitts;  bow  did  be  rise  in  favor,  and  what  was  the 

cause  of  bis  subsequent  downfall? 

24  What  events  wtM'c  tlicii  ;ircom]»lislied  in  Judoa? 
How  was  tbe  <  lirisli;in  (  liurcli  foimded? 

25  How  did  Tiberius  exercise  his  tyiiuiny? 

Where  did  he  i-etire,  and  to  what  excesses  did  be  abandon  . 

himself?    Wluu  and  Iikw  was  liis  lif.'  cikUmI? 
What  (gradation  with  legaid  to  vice  ia  to  be  remaiked  in  that 

emperor? 

26  What  celebrated  authors  flourished  under  Tiberius? 

CALIGULA. 

Wlio  was  Caligula,  and  in  what  manner  did  he  begin  his 
i-eign? 

What  change  took  place  in  the  conduct  of  Caligula? 

How  did  he  indulge  his  prodigality  and  rapariiy? 

27  Wbat,  rniC'lties  and  Tmrltarities  did  he  exercise  against  mon? 
Uow  partial  and  kind  was  he  to  beasts,  especially  to  his 

horse? 

28  How  did  ho  conduct  tlio  war  against  the  Germans? 
Wliat  ridi<  nlous  exjiloits  flid  he  perform? 

How  far  ditl  he  carry  his  pride  and  impiety? 
WJiat  was  the  end  of  his  life? 
20  What  happened  in  Home  after  the  assassination  of  Caltgulay 
and  who  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  his  place? 

CLAUDIUS. 

Wliat  was  ilic  (•lianict<M'  <»f  riaudius? 
What  wiui  the  most  impoiUtut  event  of  his  reign? 
What  conquests  were  achieved  by  Plautius  and  Vespasian  In 
Great  Britain? 
SO  Who  were  left  to  rontiimc  tlio  war  in  Britain? 

How  were  the  Silures  subdued  by  the  Bomans? 
01  How  did  Caractacus  behave  himself,  and  how  was  he  treated 
in  Rome? 

What  wore  the  other  events  of  Claudius'  reign? 
By  whom  was  he  poisoued? 

MKBO. 

82  Who  was  Nero,  and  how  did  he  begin  to  govcru  the  empire? 
What  wns  his  real  character? 

How"  did  he  dispose  of  his  youTig  brother  Britannicus? 
How  did  he  put  his  mother  to  death? 
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PAOK 

'6^  ilow  did  be  treat  his  tutors  aiid  wives? 

Who'was  Bent  a^^iiist  the  Partliiatis? 

Wliaf  niiunit  r  of  warfun*  was  adoj»ted  by  Corbulo? 

Wbat  \v;is  tlu'  final  result  of  tbe  Parthian  way? 
S4  What  iusiu  i  ti  tion  arose  in  (Jrcat  Britain  aj^ainst  the  Romans? 

How  did  SuetoniuA  Patilitms  prepare  to  check  the  iiwur<;euti>? 

How        ii  •  lij^lit  tlieni.  and  with  wbat  sur<'ess? 
2'>  H4)w  (lid  Neru  deirra^le  the  majesty  of  the  empire? 

Wbat  were  his  daily  expenses? 

36  How  far  did  he  carrv  the  luxury  of  his  table,  dress,  etc? 
By  wbat  means  did  he  supply  himself  with  mouey? 
Wbat  w:\s  tbr  (M»nr8e  of  bis  cruelties? 

Wbat  «i«»es  l  ut  itus  say  <»f  liim? 

37  Who  wiis  commonly  believed  to  liave  set  Rome  on  lite? 
What  gave  m^castoii  to  the  first  ^enenil  peitiecution  ajtainst 

tbe  f'lnircb.  and  bow  were  tbe  f-bristians  tormented? 
P>*^  Who  raiK<>d  first  tbe  stiindard  of  inaurroctiou  agaiust  ^ero? 
'6^  Jiow  did  Mero  terminate  bis  life? 

What  rank  does  he  occu]o  umon;;  wicked  princes? 

OAT*BA,  OTHOy  YITKI«LIU6. 

What  was  the  chamcter  aiid  tbe  duration  of  the  reign  of 

(Jalba? 

Wlio  wjis  Otbo,  an<i  how  lonj;  dici  he  reign? 

40  In  what  did  the  ciiief  merit  of  Vitellius  consist? 

By  whom  was  Vespasian  elected  emperor,  and  who  contrih- 

utt'd  nmst  to  his  success? 

41  iic»w  did  Antoiiius  Piimus  open  the  campaign  a^nst  the 

Vitellians? 

How  did  he  prepare  for  a  fireneral  enjragement? 

42  WbaJ.  sinj^ular  circumstances  accompanied  tbe  battle? 
How  were  tbe  exertions  of  Primus  rendered  successful? 
How  were  the  Vitellians  a^iin  defeated? 

Describe  an  attack  on  the  camp? 

43  What  is  said  of  these  victcuies?  of  the  city  of  Cremona? 
How  was  Home  t'^k<  n  and  entered  by  tiie  victorious  army? 
Wbat  became  of  Viu  llius? 

44  lit>w  was  be  put  to  death?  How  many  Emperoi*s  reigned  in 

the  year  a.D4  69? 

VBSrAHIAlT. 

Wbat  memorable  event  took  place  in  the  year  70? 

(lifl  tlio  .lews  rcvnlt  ajxainst  tbe  Romans? 
What  wwo  tlio  first  events  ot  the  .Icwisb  revolt? 

45  WJjat  was  the  jjimation,  both  phybical  iUid  moral,  of  Jcru* 

salem? 

now  bui<;did  the  siej^e  of  Jerusalem  last*  and  how  was  It 

conducted? 

To  what  excess  of  famine  were  tbe  besieged  reduced? 
40  To  what  crimes  did  tliis  plague  give  rise,  and  what  was  the 
number  of  its  victims? 
By  wiiat  feelings  wei-e  the  Komans  actuated  towards  the 

Jews/ 
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P/OB 

47  H(»w  was  fire  set  to  tbe  temple  of  Jerusalem?  Describe  its 

What  eoiiieideiice  rendered  tlie  buniiu^  of  the  temple  luoi'e 
remarkable? 

48  How  wan  tbe  reductii»n  of  Jerun^Hlem  completed,  and  bow 

many  Jews  Imd      l  islu-il  dm  iu«;  the  8ie«^e'/ 
What  predicUuu<>  weie  fuiHiled  by  the  de«lructiou  of  Jeru> 

Wliat  prodijt^es  bad  foretold  its  ruin? 

What  had  taki  n  pla«-e  tu  tbe  yeai*  wbicb  preceded  the  begin- 

niutr  of  hnstililu'-"' 
Wiiat  voice  was  lie.ii  ti  is:^uing  from  the  hauctuar>  oi  liie  tem- 
ple on  tiie  day  of  Pentecost? 

49  What  due»  .losi^pbtts  i-elate  of  a  certain  countryman  wbo  lived 

at  that  time? 

50  Where  did  Titus  go  after  the  dcsti  uetitm  of  Jerusalenj? 
What  was  done  by  Vespasian  to  restore  the  splendor  of  the 

empiu'-.' 

Hf>w       lie  <  lie<*k  luxury  and  efTennnacy? 
Uow  did  he  promote  jujitice,  and  practise  Leueticeuce  and 
kindness? 

On  what  occaaion  did  Ills  usual  clemency  disappear? 
6i  Of  \\  h  it  otber  fault  is  be  accused,  and  with  what  justice  and 

fruilr* 

In  wiiat  manner  did  he  close  his  life? 

What  is  tu  be  remarked  of  tbe  census  taken  under  Vespasian? 

Trpcs. 

52  Who  succeeded  Vespasian? 

What  was  the  benevolence  of  Titus? 

Uow  did  he  endeavor  to  repair  puidic  disast«  is?  what  waa 

tbe  most  dreadful  of  these  calamitous  events? 
TTow  iWd  Pliny  tlie  el'ler  perish? 

5^  Tm  wliiit  dMiiucrs  WMs  l*iiny  the  youTiir»*r  oxpospd? 

What  were  the  sad  «  lUH  fH  of  the  <'rupti<inor  Muimt  Vesuvius? 

54  How  did  Titus  behave  in  the  midntoi  these  caLinii Lies'.'  ilow 

louf;  (lid  be  reign? 

Wli.it  contTast  did  there  exist  between  Titus*  and  Domitian? 
Who  had  lirst  to  suHer  from  tbe  suspicious  policy  ol  Dumi- 

tiun/ 

55  Wliat  was  the  success  of  D<>mitian*s  wars? 

What  was  the  tyiamiy  of  Dumitian,  and  how  did  he  excite 
th«*  s.  fMtid  '_'fneral  p»Ms»»cutiou  ajiainst  tlie  ('hristuius? 
60  What  honoi>»  did  he  require?   iCelate  an  instiiuee  of  his  love 
of  cruelty? 

^Vhat  fears  did  he  entert-aiii.  aii<I  by  whom  was  he  murdered? 

57  ^^  itli  whom  cam  1) miiti  in  lu'  justly  compared? 
Wlio  was  ehosi'ii  emperor  after  UomitiauV 
Who  succeeded  Nerva? 
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KKRVA  Am  TBAJAX. 

What  did  he  posscAs?   How  ditl  lie  receive  the  news  of  bis 

electlotiP  How  did  he  seem  to  reign? 
68  How  did  he  enibelliHh  the  cupiUil? 
How  did  he  live  with  liis  people? 
In  what  milk  ou<^tit  lie  to  ue  piiaed  as  a  t^enei-al? 
What  conquests  did  he  achieve*/ 
59  What  reputiition  did  Tiajaii  leave  behind  him?    How  did  he 

act  towards  tlic  Chiisf  iaiis?    What  w;is  his  i»riv:ite  lift  ? 
Who  weix*  tile  chicl  authors  that  tiourished  under  hU  reign, 

or  thcreabout«? 
Wliat  iutimaoy  existed  lieiween  Tacitus  sad  Pliny  the 

younger? 

00  Who,  in  their  time,  gained  tlie  premium  of  poetry? 

RADRTAW* 

Did  Iliuliian  follow  the  lootsteps  of  Iiis  predecessor  iu  every* 
tliin«;? 

What  means  did  he  employ  to  prescryo  a  constant  peace? 
H«>w  did  he  revive  the  strirtnesH  of  militriry  discipiiue? 

01  What  kiuilne.Hs  tiid  he  sliow  to  the  soldici's? 
What  attention  did  he  pay  to  civil  atTairs? 

What  was  his  conduct  towards  tlie  senate  and  the  people? 
Wliat  parti<  nl  ir  in»tauces  are  recoitivd  of  liis  clemency  and 

r('i;ani  for  truth? 
Oli  Weic  the  UilenUs  i>f  IhuUiau  quiLo  ryniarkablc?    Wltat  is  re- 
lated of  his  memory 
To  what  unilei'takin«^.H  did  his  genius  prompt  him? 
What  revolt  <lisHu  l Kid  the  ti  anqnillity  of  M:ulrian*s  reijjii? 

03  liow  did  Uie  Itoman  generals  tight  luid  prostrate  the  revolted 

Jews? 

What  has  been,  ever  since  that  time,  the  situatioa  of  tlie 

Jews? 

lIow  did  Hadrian  spend  the  last,  jiart  of  his  life? 

04  What  opinion  must  be  entertained  of  his  public  character? 
Wliat  was  the  state  of  literature  under  Hadrian? 

ANTONiNUS. 

Who  wa«  A 11  fold  mis  Pius? 
^  How  did  Antuniuus  conduct  himself  on  Uie  occasion  of  a  con* 
spiracy? 

What  kindness  did  he  show  to  a  Grecian  philosopher? 
06  What  other  instances  may  be  adduced  of  his  meekness  and 

tr<^nerosity? 
How  did  he  govern  the  state? 

How  was  Antoninus  disposed  towards  the  Christisns? 
67  What  indnence  did  his  moderation  secure  him  over  foreign 

naticms? 

How  long  did  he  live,  and  what  was  tiie  public  feeling  iu  liis 
regard? 
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1IABOU8-AURBUU8. 

PAGK 

OS  How  far  did  Marcus-Aui'^liua  imitate  the  example  of  bin  pre- 
decessor? 

Wlio  clieckcd  the  progress  of  the  Partbiiina,  and  by  what 

l»hi;^tic  WHS  the  victory  of  the  Komuiis  folhiwed? 
What  occurred  mowt  remarkuUlo  in  the  «xpediiiuii  of  Marcus 

Aurdius  a^ain^t  the  Marcomau.s? 
What  wore  Uie  cireumstaiiof^  that  acquired  for  the  12th 

U';4ioii  the  name  of  thiindcrint/f 
tyj  Wliat  cnulit  ilovs  M;ufUH-Aurelius  deserve  as  an  author? 
liuw  did  Ct»mniuduH  imitate  the  worst  of  tyrautti'^ 
What  advaiit4i<;et$  did  tlie  short  reif^ii  of  Fertinax  prooare  to 

the  tttate? 

70  How  W  is  flip  enipire  put  tip  at  Miu  tion? 

How  did  bevcrutf  succeed  in  t^uickly  overthrowiuj;  Didius 
JuUauub? 

BBPTIMVS  6BVEBUS, 

Wlio  wore  tlie  other  competitors  of  Severun? 

71  ^  what  seiies  of  defeats  was  the  power  of  Nlfcer  destroyed? 
What  penalties  were  inflicted  on  the  vanquished  j^nrty? 

WHiat  were  the  opposite  views  of  Sevorus  and  Albinus? 
How  ilit]  thoy  come  to  an  open  rupture? 

72  Where  did  Alhiuus  intend  to       and  how  did  Severus  march 

a<]^inst  him? 

Where  nn  l  how  was  a  decisive  Imttle  fini<jht  hetween  them? 

73  liy  what  ttxertious  did  Sevorus  revive  the  oourage  of  his 

troops? 

Who  cfecided  the  fate  of  the  day? 

WMiat  use  did  Severus  make  of  his  prosperity? 

Flow  <1i(l  1u)  reward  liis  sohiiera,  and  i>unish  Jiis  enemies? 

74  What  lebiiiMi  did  lie  then  receive  from  IiIh  youu;;er  sou  Ueta? 
Who  was  Plautiau,  and  what  was  his  fate? 

What  waa  the  situation  of  tlie  Christians^  and  how  were  they 
treated  hy  Severus? 
7'>  flow  did  they  liejir  the  persecution  and  endure  toinieuts? 
70  VV  hat  else  ctmcurred  in  the  vindication  ul  Ulirijitiunily?  Wlio 
wrote  in  its  favor? 
Is  Severus  to  he  reckoned  amon*;  the  most  wioked  princes? 

77  Wliat  was  his  diKtiuf^uishini:  feature? 

Agaiust  whom  did  lie  perlorm  his  last  military  expedition? 

What  sad  event  did  then  Impnen  to  him? 

How  did  he  reproacli  CaracaUa  witli  his  detestable  design? 

78  \V1iere  was  Sevfi  ms  taken  ill,  and  how  did  he  settle  the  suo- 

cesaion  of  the  empiie? 
What  wei^e  his  hist  words  nnd  actions? 
What  comparison  may  he  established  between  him  and  Napo> 
,  leon  Bonapaite? 
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ly  Uow  did  C  ajacalla  hei^iu  aud  prosecute  his  reigu?   by  whom 
was  he  murderwd  and  succeeded  on  tlie  tbrunef 
Wh^t  new  levutution  uvertlirew  Macritius? 

80  Uow  were  all  the  wurHt  tyi  nits  revived  in  Heliogabaios? 
Uuw  did  lie  peiisli,  aud  wiio  hucceedeil  him? 

Wbat  were  the  iucliiiatioiis  and  favorite  virtueaof  Alexander 
Severus^ 

81  How  old  was  Alexander?  For  tliia  to,  whom  was  he  in- 

del  ted? 

How  did  he  ref«»rm  the  variouji  oi*der»  of  the  state? 
What  Griminals  did  lie  puniah  with  the  createat  aeverity? 
How  did  he  treat  those  who  abnaed  their  favor  near  him,  and 

betrayed  lii8  confidence? 

82  With  what  attention  liid  he  proctied  to  the  choice  of  gov- 

ernors and  ma«;iKtrates? 
What  clemency  did  he  use  towards  Oviniua  CainiUoa? 

83  What  w;ls  his  coiuIik  t  tovvanls  thi'  Koldiera? 
What  iiillin'iu'f  dill  ]m-  acquire  over  thcni? 

With  what  care  ditl  he  mana<;e  the  public  treaaury^  aud  pro- 
vide for  tlie  poor  and  the  diatreaaed? 

84  What  was  the  love  and  veneration  of  the  Romana  for  Alex* 

ander? 

Wbat  happened  in  Persia,  which  obliged  Alexander  to  leave 
Kouie  for  a  time? 

85  How  did  bis  ti  oops  conduct  themaelves? 

W! tit  were  the  sad  u  sulu  of  Alexander's  attempt  to  re-ea^ 
tabiisli  order  anionic  the  le«;ions  of  Onul  and  Heimany? 

What  judgment  is  to  be  passed  on  Alexander  6everus,  and  by 
what  calamitiea  was  hia  death  followed? 

lULlTABV  LttUliPBIia. 

80  Who  was  Maxinnn? 

What  ha<l  the  lUxnans,  aud  particularly  the  Christiana,  to 

suffer  from  Maxiniin'? 
What  waa  the  end  of  Mazimin'a  life? 
Of  whom  was  youufT  Gordian  a  livintr  ropy? 

87  How  di  l  Philip  acquire,  govern,  ami  h>s*'  the  empire? 

What  IS  said  of  Decius?  What  pei-secution  was  excited  by 
him? 

How  Umf^  did  Gallaa  and  ^miUan  reign,  and  how  did  they 

W  hat  were  the  qualitieations  of  Valerian?  How  waa  he  taken 
prisoner,  and  bow  treated  by  the  i'ersians? 

88  What  had  indaced  him  to  declare  war  a^ainat  tlie  Christiana . 

and  who  were  the  chief  victims  of  this  new  persecution? 
How  wns  the  whole  empire  also  viaite^  by  various  chaatiae- 

nientH  fioin  the  divine  justice? 
What  saved  the  atate  from  utter  ruin? 
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What  virtues  did  Claudius  II.  display  after  bis  accession  to 
the  tbroiief 

89  Describe  his  exploits  afraitifit  the  Goths? 
What  liecame  of  the  Gothic  fleet  and  army? 

90  Whei-e  and  ot  what  disease  did  Claudius  die? 

AUBKLIAN. 

Wbatwere  the  first  exploito  of  Aurelimif 

What  new  monarchy  iiad  been  latelv  founded  in  the  East? 

By  what  means  did  Zeuobia  render  herself  conspicuous  and 

powerful? 

91  With  what  celerity  and  success  did  Aurelian  niaicU  agaiubt 

her? 

What  did  ZcnoT.ia  do? 

Describe  tlie  battle  under  the  wnlls  of  Erties.i? 

92  What  wuM  the  antiquity  aud  the  situation  of  Palmyra? 

How  did  Zenobia  sustain  the  siese  of  her  capital?  How  did 

she  behave  herself  on  being  taaen  prisoner? 
What  caused  the  ruin  of  Palmyra  ana  of  its  inhabitants? 

93  Wliat  became  of  Zenobia? 

What  other  provinces  did  Aurelian  cover? 
How  did  he  govern  the  empire?  What  was  the  occasion  of 
his  deatli? 

What  had  been  lus  conduct  towards  the  Christians? 

TACirUS  AND  PR0BU6. 

94  What  dispute  of  mutual  deference  .took  place  between  the 

army  and  tlie  senate? 
Whom  did  the  senate  anpoint  emperor? 

How  was  Prohus  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  t'me  in  which  he 
lived  and  reigned?  What  losses  did  he  inflict  on  the  Ger- 
mans? 

05  How  did  lie  also  check  the  pride  of  the  Persians? 

What  crime  deprivfd  the  st.ift- "f       prcnt  a  prince?  What 
niiik  dors  Probus  hold  ain<»n};  the  iioman  emperoi*S? 
9()  Who  was  the  successor  of  Probus? 

What  happened  to  Carinus  and  Numerian? 

DIOCLKTIAN  AND  MAXIMIAN. 

How  did  Diocletinn  ancend.  the  tlirone,  and  whom  did  he 

choose  for  his  colleague? 
97  What  further  measures  were  taken  to  assist  the  two  emper* 

ors?    Who  was  Constantius-Chlorus? 
Bow  fully  could  tJiis  prince  rely  upon  the  affection  of  his 

subjects? 
Who  was  Galerlus? 
96  How  did  Galerius  defeat  the  Persians? 

By  what  means  did  he  excite  the  tenth  general  persecution 

against  the  Church?  ^ 
What  was  the  rigor  of  this  persecution,  and  Jiow  great  the 

number  of  its  victims? 
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90  Did  the  persecutoig  obtain  the  object  of  their  desire? 
WImt  miiifortune«  fell  upon  Diooletisn? 

100  Whore  nn<i  h"\v  dU\  lie  .speixi  tlie  lust  years  of  bis  lifef 

What  was  tl;.  i-Aie  ot  Mftxiniiaii? 

Upon  whom  waa  the  jUHtice  of  Goil  more  stiikiugly  di^- 
played? 

101  Wms  not  ronstantiiis-nilorus  saved  from  the  like  disMtersf 

How  h;ul  he  favoif  d  tin-  (  In  istians? 

What  wa»  the  ou\y  subject  of  uiieiuiine8>«  he  had? 

102  What  consolatiui)  did  he  eiijuy  at  bis  last  moments? 


Part  II.— Accession  6/  VoMtanllne^Dow^aU  qf  the 

Boinan  Empire, 

CONSTAN  ri\F;  THE  OKKAT. 

lu;j  What  brilliant  <)ualitirs  aj>ppared  in  ('mistantine  from  the 
Ixj^iiiiiin''  of  lus  rcii^ii'/  llow  was  the  Human  empire  then 
divided? 

What  were  tlir  virtorics  of  Constantitio  nvor  the  Franks? 
ALtaiiiHt  wlmni  did  he  prepare  next  to  wa^Q  wav? 

104  With  what  vision  was  he  favored? 

How  did  be  penetrate  and  advance  into  Italy? 

105  Wh(»m  was  he  obIi>;ed  to  fight  near  Verona,  and  how  did  he 

^♦'llave  in  the  battle? 
W  iial  was  the  result  of  the  battle? 
How  si^al  and  important  was  his  victory? 
How  did  he  conquer  his  rival  Maxentius  in  a  still  more  Im- 

|K»rtant  engaj^ement? 
100  What  honors  were  paid  to  CoQst^tiuc  at  and  after  his  entry 

into  liurae? 
What  inscription  was  on  his  statae? 

How  did  lie  use  his  power,  and  when  did  he  begin  to  make  an 
o|>cn  profession  of  (  bi  i-^tianityl' 

107  How  was.  Asia  rescued  troiu  her  tyi*aut  Maximiu  IL? 

What  fp»ve  rise  to  hostilities  between  Constant! ii»  and  Licfn* 
ius?  Where  <lid  the  two  emperors  meet?  What  wa.s  the 
result  of  tlie  liattle?  Where  was  another  battle  fought,  and 
with  what  result? 

108  Was  peaee  of  lonj;  duration,  and  when  did  a  new  contest 

arise  between  them? 
Wli  it  was  till'  niinibrr  of  the  forces  on  either  side?  Where  did 
the  ai  niit  s  meet?  Descnbe  the  stratagem  and  the  battle 
that  tidlowe<i;' 

109  WHio  was  victonons  at  sea? 

What  new  defeat  did  Lieinius  experieneo  near  Cbalcedofi, 

and  how  was  lie  tn  atrd  \^\  rotupu'rot? 
What  was  the  clemency  bhown  to  tiie  partisans  of  Liciuius, 

and  what  laws  wei-e  enactf>d-by  Constantine? 

110  What  rare  did  he  take  to  maiataiu  good  order  among  the 

troops'? 

Hi)W  (itd  lie  love  letters  aud  piovide  for  the  good  education 
of  his  children?  .  ■  - 
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111  WliatwashiH  zpnl  for  ro1i$]:ioii,  and  what  celebrated  council 

WAS  held  under  lua  it* i^n? 
What  are  the  faults  with  which  Constaiitiiie  is  i4'.}»io;u-hed, 
particularly  witli  re>?ard  to  his  sou   (  nspuu? 

112  Why  and  wlun  did  he  build  Constautint  pU  *.' 

What  is  siiid  ot  his  fault^l?  Ot  bis  piety,  bisuevulence,  alms 
to  the  poor,  etc.? 

113  Wbat  reputation  did  lie  acquire,  even  among  foreign  nations? 
What  were  bis  last  military  l•xploit^? 

When  did  he  dio.  ntid  \\  hat  grief  waa  everywhere  displayed 
at  the  uews  ot  his  death? 

CONBTA5T1US,  CONSTANTIirE  U.,  ▲ND  CONSTANT. 

114  How  was  tlie  empire  divided  between  the  three  sons  of  Con- 

Stan  title?  Wbat  dispute  aoou  broke  out  between  two  of 

tlK^m? 

Wiiat  Wits  the  chai-actor  and  tlie  chief  occupation  of  their 
brother  Constantius? 
116  How  diil  he  destroy  the  usurper  MagnentiuK? 

Whom  did  Constantius  appoint  liis  colleague,  and  what  vio- 
leuce  did  he  exercise  to  promote  the  cause  of  Arianism? 
116  How  did  the  Cnsar  Julian  discharge  liis  du^  in  Gaul? 
What  revolution  placed  Julian  on  the  throne? 


117  What  method  did  Julian  adopt  in  rc^tdatiiig  the  state,  and  iu 

Dersecutiuu  the  Christian  reli<:i«»n? 
What  were  tiie  views  of  Julian  in  atteni])tin<^  to  rebuild  the 
t<'mple  of  Jeiusalom? 

118  With  what  l  eadiiu  ss  did  the  Jews  sot  to  the  projected  work? 
liv  what  prodigies  were  their  endeaviuis  del ca led? 

119  What  cil'cumstances  concurred  to  i-euder  this  event  most  in- 

i'«»iife.stahle? 
'    What  is  observed  of  this  event? 

A<;ainst  what  enemy  did  Julian  now  prepare  to  liiiht? 
llow  did  lie  advance  with  his  army  tlirouj;h  Mesopotamia 
and  Assyria? 

Ht>\v  did  liis  fleet  pnss  from  the  river  Euplimtes  to  the  Tigris, 

and  Im)\v  was  the  Tijrris  itself  ciosx-d? 

120  Upon  wiiat  cousideration6,  an<l  vviiuL  advice,  did  he  alter  his 

plans? 

What  dangers  and  attacks  had  th6  Romans  to  encounter  in 
tliejr  inareh?  How  «lid  Julian  hiuis.  ir  Mrceivo  a  deadly 
wound?    How  diii  lie  die  acconling  t4»  >omc? 

121  What  can  he  saiii  of  Julianas  chaiacter? 

What  peculiar  talent  and  quality  did  he  certainly  possess? 

JOVfAX. 

Wilo  w;is  appr^iiiUfl  liis  su<-rosftor,  and  what  was  the  sad 
ivsult  of  Juiian'h  expedition.^ 
'  122  What  were  the  transactions  of  Jovian* s  reign? 
Who  was  next  elected  emperor? 
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133  Wham  did  Yalentinian  declare  his  colleagne? 

How  did  Valentiuian  jfovern  liis  poi  tion  of  the  empire? 
How  did  his  ii'ascible  temper  becomv*  fat;il  to  liiniselt? 
What  wore  the  gooil  and  the  bad  qu.ilitieb  of  Vaiens)^ 

124  What  niilit;iry  iichievementa  were  performed  by  his  g^eneralaf 

125  What  was  the  situation  of  tlie  empire  after  the  battle  of 

Adriauople  until  the  acoessiuii  of  Theodoaiua? 

TiiEonosirs  i.,  oratian,  and  valkntinian  u. 

How  was  Valeus  sigually  defeated  by  the  Goths? 
Who  was  Theodosiuss? 

126  What  chaii|^  t«>ok  ]>laro  in  the  state  of  affairs? 
What  laws  were  fMi:»rted  by  Tlieodosius? 
What  zeal  did  he  show  for  reb^ion? 

127  What  WAS  tlie  condii»:t  and  the  sad  fate  of  the  emperor  Gra- 

tian? 

What  worn  Mio  ftirtlior  views  of  the  usurper  Maximus,  and 
how  wi'ir  tiiey  detiMted? 

128  What  sedition  took  pbu  e  in  Antioch? 

How  did  Theodosiua  firat  punish,  and  then  forgive  its  au- 
thors? 

129  What  exoess  of  severity  did  he  ov<m<m'sc  n<::ninst  the  inlla^it 

ants  of  IMiensalouica?   By  whom  was  he  induced  to  repviit 
of  his  fault? 
Wh-.it  is  said  of  the  youns;  emperor? 

130  What  happened  to  the  ein|feror  Valeiitinian  II.? 

What  was  the  aifiictiou  ol  Theodosiua  for  the  death  of  that 
prince? 

What  battle  was  ion<;ht  near  Aquileia? 
How  did  heaven  dtfclarc  fnr  TherMlosius? 

131  How  ]on;r       he  live  iUtei'  his  victory,  and  what  honors  were 

paid  to  his  memory?  » 

132  What  were  the  public  achievements  of  Theodosius? 
What  were  his  private  qualities  and  Christian  virtues? 

HONOR! rs  AND  AKCADILTg. 

133  Who  sncceeded  Tlieodosins  on  the  thrnne? 

What  can  be  fonnd  worthy  of  remark  in  the  rci£;n  of  Arca- 
dius? 

To  whom  aro  attributed  chiefly  the  disasters  of  Honorius* 

rei^n? 

134  What  were  the  views  of  Stilico,  and  what  punishment  was 

inflicted  both  on  him  and  bis  partisans? 
What  provinces  of  the  empii-e  were  invaded  by  the  barba- 
rians? 

How  was  Rome  itself  besieojed  and  taken  by  Aln.ric? 
185  What  were  the  chief  eflfect«  of  the  fall  of  Rome? 

What  was  the  further  progiess  of  AlaricP  How  waa  hia 
career  closed? 
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136  Where  did  the  Goths  obtain  a  solid  settlement? 

When  and  ^\  hy  did  tiic  Honmns  withdraw  trorn  Great  Britain? 
When  did  the  French  monarchy  begin?   What  happy  ch;uixe 

took  place  in  the  puulio  affairs  during  the  la«t  yeara  of 

Honurius,  wad  to  wliom  was  it  owing? 

VALEX riNi  vN'  irr.,  THEODOSIUS  11. 

137  upon  whom  was  the  crowu  trausferred  after  the  death  ol 

Uonorius? 
Who  was  reigning  in  the  East? 

Why  did  the  prosperity  of  tlie  Eastern  empire  decline? 

138  Wliut  caust'd  siill  more  cahimitous  events  in  the  West? 
What  wicked  plan  was  contrived  by  iEtius  to  ruin  Count 

Boniface? 

What  was  the  sad  consequence  of  his  artifice? 
138  Wliat  the  was  linal  result  of  the  contest  between  Boniface 

and  ^'Etius? 

Bv  what  services  did  ^Etiiis  make  up  for  Ids  lault? 
Wliat  new  invasion  threatened  the  empire? 

140  How  was  Attila  repulsed  from  Orleans? 

What  overthrow  rlid  he  experience  in  the  plains  of  Chalons? 

141  What  were  the  consequences  uf  the  batUc? 

Bv  w^at  nieans  did  Attila  succeed  in  taking  Aquiteia? 

142  What  ravages  did  he  commit  in  the  nortli  of  Italy? 

Who  prevailt'd  upon  him  to  letirt'?  Wln-ii  din  he  die.  and 
what  heeame  <.>1  tlit-  vast  empiie  wliieli  he  had  foumh'd? 

143  What  w;ui  the  manner  of  death  both  of  >Etiut>  and  ui  the 

emperor  Yaleutiniaii  III? 

MATin  AN,   I. EG  TIIK  TIIHACIAN* 

144  Who  called  the  Vandals  from  Africa,  and  how  was  Rome 

phmdercd  by  them? 

Who  reigned  in  the  East  after  Theodosius  il? 

What  did  Marcian  do  as  soon  as  he  was  acknowledged  em- 
peror? How  did  he  i«ply  to  the  deputies  of  Attila? 

How  did  he  assist  the  pastors  of  the  Church  iu  maintaining 
tlie  true  faith? 

145  What  were  the  private  qualities  of  Marcian,  and  what  was 

the  durati<m  of  his  i-ei^u? 
Whc»  was  his  sui  cessor?  What  famous  conqueror  lived  at 

tlie  same  time? 
What  w.as  now  the  rondiiion  of  the  Western  empire? 
How  many  emperoi-s  i-eifpied  within  a  few  years? . 

146  What  was  <ione  by  the  patrician  Kieimor? 

Wlio  was  the  Inst  emperor  of  the  West?  Who  took  the  title 
of  King  of  Italy? 

What  circumstances  accompanied  the  fall  of  the  Western  em- 
pire? 

147  How  did  religion,  n midst  these  revolutions,  maintain  het 

influence  and  dignity? 
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ANGIX>-$AXONfi  IN  BHITAI.N.— UKNGIAT. 

PAOB 

148  Wlien  wero  the  prineipAl  tiUtoft  now  ext:%nt  in  Etm>i>e 

founded? 

What  ])  u]  l.oeii  for  ;i  long  time  the  situ;itH»ii  of  (iroat  ItriUiin? 

Whiiin  did  the  iii  itoiiH  call  lu  tlieii'  Hs.si8t;in«'i'.  and  liuw  did 

a  war  Hri^e  between  iliem  and  their  auxiliaries? 
140  What  vii  tories  wera  g»hied  and  what  ftettl«in**nt«  made  hj 

til'  Aii^l<>-S,ixons? 
W  iicMi  were  tin-    Arigl«)->a\ont*   mnvorted  to  CUrifttiatlity? 
Wliat  became  of  the  ancient  inhabiutnus/ 

VieiOOTHS  IN  SPAIN.— BVARfC. 

150  How  and  when  was  Spain  conquered  hy  the  Yisigothfi? 

Wliat  were  the  other  conijuests  of  Evaric? 

W  li  it  laws  {\\(\  he  tiive  to  his  jteople? 

VViien  did  Evaric  die?    What  aeUs  of  cruelty  did  he  commit? 
THE  FBANKB  IN  OAUL.— CL0TI8. 

151  Who  were  the  Franks?  Which  of  their  kings  was  the  real 

founder  of  the  French  monarchy?  , 

Wlii»m  did  Clovis  att;t(  k  Vust? 

Wiiat  waH  the  occasion  of  the  conversion  of  Clovie  to  Chris- 
tianity? 

152  What  were  his  other  wars  and  ron(inest«? 

Wh:«t  repntation  was  arfinije<l  and  left  by  Clovis? 
iOd  What  skill  did  be  evince  an  a  politician  and  a  legislator? 

08TBOOOTH8  IX  ITALY.— THSO DORIC  THE  ORBAT. 

Who  was  the  ablest  warrior  and  st^itcsman  of  that  age?  HoW 
did  Tlieodoric  achieve  Uie  conquest  of  Italy? 

154  liy  what  mnatis  diil  lie  sonire  liis  power? 

flow  diil  he  Huvi'iii  Ixtth  liis  atlcieut  and  uew  subjects? 
irw  Who  were  his  chief  cuunscUors? 

What  waft  his  zeal  for  leaniinpr  and  for  useful  institutions? 
159  What  was  th«^  extent  of  his  cinpire?    What  faults  did  he 

commit  at  the  he}jriinH»»«r  aiu]  towards  the  end  of  his  reij^n?  ^ 

How  did  he  die,  and  who  was  Ium  successor? 

AVhat  must  bo  tliou«;lit  of  the  administi-ation  of  Theodorie? 

KMPBItORS  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE.— J t»TIN. 

157  What  were  the  talents  and  qualities  of  Justin  L,  emperor  of 

Coiistantinn))!(? 
What  di.s;istei  s  happened  about  this  time? 
By  what  pl  iixueawas  Antioch  visitrd? 

158  What  was  the  d«^solatiA|>  of  that  city? 

Did  all  the  inhabitants  perish?   How  Ion;;  lasted  the  earth- 
ipiake? 

What  were  the*  feclinj^s  and  the  solicitude  of  Justin  on  the 
occasion  of  these  events?  • 
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159  Wliat  contributed  oliiefly  to  render  the  reign  of  Justinian 

Wliat  were  the  views  of  Justinian  witli  ref^rd  to  tlie  civil 

legislation? 

What  are  the  difTerent  parts  ut  tlie  Justiiiiaii  compilation  of 
laws:* 

160  What  lias  been  the  renown  of  the  Koman  law? 
What  w;is  the  situation  of  tin'  N'andals  in  Aii  ica? 

161  What  victories  were  «iaine<i  over  them  by  Beiis.ariu8? 
How  was  kin^  (ielimer  pui-sued  and  be8iei;ed? 

162  Uow  did  he  siirreniler  himself  into  the  hands  of  Belisarius? 
Wlu  I  t'  (lid  Belisarius  return  to?   What  became  of  Gelimer? 
ilow  was  Italy  also  8ul  dued  by  Ihdisarius? 

1(K3  How  did  the  Goths  retrieve  tlieir  losses  for  a  time? 
What  exploits  were  achieved  by  TotilaS^ 
Wh(»  was  Nai-ses? 

164  \\  liat  virtniy  was  gained  by  Narscs  over  Tori  la? 

VVlioni  did  tiie  Goths  put  at  their  head  after  the  death  of 
Totihi? 

What  new  battle  was  fonght  between  the  Romans  and  the 

Goths? 

165  How  was  Teias  slain  during  the  conflict? 
With  what  lury  was  the  battle  renewed? 

166  What  was  tlie  result  of  the  battle? 

What  share  did  the  French  take  in  these  brotU? 
^Vhat  were  the  designs  of  King  Theodehertus  against  Justin- 
ian? 

Who  undertook  the  defence  of  the  Onths? 

167  What  became  of  Leutharis  and  of  his  troops? 

Wiiere  (Vn\  tlic  armies  of  Narses  ai:d  lairelin  meet'.'  What 
was  tlie  result  of  tlie  battle?  What  wai>  the  number  slaiu 
on  each  side? 

Wliat  di»afttrous  war  was.  at  tlie  same  time,  carried  on  be- 
tween the  liomans  and  the  Persians? 

168  What  fresh  calajnitie^  M'^^ited  tlie  enipin'*^   Wlio  defeated 

the  iluns?    What  nnsloi  Luncs  iiappeneo  to  Ikdisarius? 

169  When  did  both  Justinian  and  Belisarius  die?  What  reverses 

attended  the  close  of  Justinian's  reign? 
With  witat  otiier  faults  is  Justinian  justly  reproached? 
What  praittcs  does  he  deserve? 

JUSTIN  II.,  TIBKBIUS  II. 

ItO  Who  succeeded  Justinian? 

What  measure  was  taken  by  Justin  II.  to  check  fraud  and 

extortion? 

What  firmness  was  displayed  by  the  prefect  of  Constantino- 
ido? 

ll\  What  were  th^  defcetK  of  Justin  and  of  the  orapres«  Sopbia? 
172  What  revenize  is  s:nt)  to  have  1  ei  ii  taken  '  v  Nai*Sv»?  With 
what  succci>s  did  the  Loinbaid»  invade  lUdy? 
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Wbat  gave  rise  to  a  fre&h  war  with  the  FeibianB?   How  was 
•it  conducted  on  both  «tde8? 
178  In  what  battle  was  Kin^  Chosroes  defeated? 

What  wci c  the  cxci  tiuns  ot  Tibeiiua,  th«$  emperor'acoUeaipie, 

for  the  good  ol  tiie  state? 
When  was  Tibeiiuti  left  sole  master,  and  how  did  he  defeat 
the  intriiptee  of  tlie  empress  Siophia? 

174  How  long  and  how  auceessCully  did  he  reign? 

JiIA.t'ItlTlCS. 

wil  t  I  was  3Iauritiiis? 

In  \v  hHt  manner  did  the  war  continue  against  the  Persians? 

175  What  disturbances  took  place  in  Persia?  How  did  Manritiiis 

conc  ur  in  putting  an  end  to  them? 
Wliat  waH  the  happy  effect  of  his  conduct? 

Who  were  the  Avari? 

How  did  Priscus,  the  Roman  general,  begin  his  ^expedition 
a^inst  tlie  Avaii? 

176  What  were  the  new  vi(  tones  of  Priscus? 
How  wpre  the  Gepid;e  also  entirely  defentcd? 

177  What  w;u>  tlie  close  of  I'lisi  us'  glorious  canipaigu? 
What  event  biH>ug1it  an  odium  upon  Mauritius? 
By  what  cat^astrophe  was  his  reign  terminated? 

178  By  what  disasters  and  calamities  was  It;dy  visited? 

Who  Wiu>  laised  to  the  chair  of  bt.  Peter,  and  how  did  he 
govern  the  Church? 

PHOCAS. 

179  Who  was  Phoca«?  Who  waged  war  against  him? 
ItiO  By  whom  was  Phocas  dethroned? 

HBRACT.TU8. 

In  what  condition  was  tiic  empire  found  at  the  accession  of 

HeraeliuR? 
How  did  tlie  Peraians  pursue  the  war? 

181  How  did  Hera<^]ii^s  prepare  to  mr^reh  ajrainst  them? 

What  were  the  exploits  of  HcracJius  in  Armenia  and  Pereia? 

182  What  was  the  success  of  his  subsequent  campaigub? 

Which  was  his  most  signal  victory?  What  became  of  the 

Persian  kin;^? 

What  had  been  tlie  character  and  goYeniment  of  Chosroes 

11.? 

183  Upon  what  terms  was  peace  concluded  between  the  Persians 

and  the  Romans? 
What  was  now  the  situation  of  the  two  empires? 

MAROMETAKISM. 

Who  was  Mahomet?  When  and  where  was  be  bom?  What 
quality  did  he  assume? 

184  What  migious  system  was  brfached  by  Hahomet*  and  what 

ought  to  be  said  of  the  Koran? 
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What  ciicumstauces  were  favoiuMe  to  Mahomet's  deBl*(n,  aud 

what  oljHtacles  did  Itn  meet  iii  his  way? 
To  what  iimaus  did  he  resort  to  propagate  his  religiou? 
186  What  impulse  did  he  give  to  his  followers? 

What  was  another  means  of  his  success?   What  were  the 

three  conditions  offered  wiien  dechiriii<_;  war? 
By  what  uames  aie  the  followers  of  MaUuaiet  desij^uated? 

PBOOSXSS  OF  NAtfOMKTANlSM. 

186  What  pArtles  arose  among  the  Arabs  after  the  death  of  Ma- 

humet? 

Who  W  IS  rljosen  to  fill  hisr  place? 

What  exploits  were  achieved  bv  the  Mussulmans  uuder  Abu- 
Beker? 

187  *What  ohau^es  in  the  army  were  produced  hy  tlio  election  of 

Omar  to  the  dijjiiity  of  Caliph? 
How  did  the  war  continue  to  be  cairied  on  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Saracenb? 

188  How  .was  the  conquest  of  8yr!a  and  Palestine  completed  by 

the  Sai-acens? 
What  was  their  snrccss  in  Mesopotrnnia? 
13U  What  was  at  that  time  tlie  conduct  ot  the  Greek  cmperurs? 

COXQUBST  OP  THE  BABACENS  IN  EGYPT. 

Which  of  the  Mussulman  generals  marched  into  Ej^ypt? 
What  liappened  to  Amrou  at  Alexandria? 

How  was  Amron  "^aved  fi  om  an  iniminent  dannrc'r? 

190  When  di<l  lie  eonimeiice  the  siege  oi  Alexandria? 

How  louji  did  the  sie^e  last^  and  how  were  both  the  city  and 

the  whole  country  subdued  by  the  Saracens? 
What  heranie  of  i\\v  Alexandrian  Liluary? 

191  What  attempt  was  iTnde  by  Amrou?    \S  liat  was  the  end  of 

Omar's  life,  and  how  many  conquests  were  achieved  during 
his  reign? 
What  was  the  eharaeter  of  Omar? 

CONQUEST  OP  THE  SARACENS  IN  PERSIA,  ETC. 

112  Under  wlH>m  was  the  subjuf^atiou  of  Pei*sia  completed? 
What  exertions  were  made  by  tlie  Persians  to  defend  their 

country? 

What  was  tlif  result  of  the  battle  of  Cadesia'^ 
What  impoiiaitt  capture  was  made,  aud  what  new  victory 
irained,  by  Saad«  tne  Saracen  g;euera)? 
108  What  battle  pave  the  deadly  blow  to  the  Persian  monai-cliy? 
What  became  't  kin*:  Isde^erdes.  and  of  his  kinpd(»ni? 

194  What  otlier  coui^uests  were  achieved  about  this  time  by  the 

Mussulmans? 

What  obstacles  checked  the  furtlier  progress  of  the  Saracen 

arms  in  western  Asia? 

195  Who  was  the  head  (jf  the  Oiumiado  tiynasty? 

Wliat  parties  arose  among  the  Mahometans,  which  have  con- 
tinued till  this  day? 
2 
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How  did  the  Oreek  eiiii>ci-(ir,  Coustaiitiite  Pogonatns,  be^in 

With  wliat  couinflie  and  skill  did  he  defend  his  capital  af^inst 

tlic  Sunu'L'iis? 

11X1  What  was  tliu  Grecian  lire,  ami  by  whom  hail  it  been  in- 
vented? 

Whiit  <li8;isU'rs  overtook  the  Mussulman  troopg  and  vessels? 
W'lint  «ah(>r  ^o^vi<'('s  (.UU  l\»|>;unatuii  rcuder  to  the  state,  aud 
aUo  (u  the  Church? 

107  What  events  followed  his  death? 

With  wliat  success  did  tlie  Arabs  resume  their  course  of 
coi\f\m'>t? 

108  DvHcrilie  tlio  hattle  at  Yakoube  iu  Africa? 
What  was  the  stratagem  resorted  to  by  Zobeir? 

How  were  t lie  Saracens  completely  vietoriuusf 
IttU  Who  ^aiijLMl  aiiothor  victory  near  i'lipoli? 

How  was  cHHidut  trd  tlu'  o\i>t'<litiuii  ot'  (3ucba? 

Wiiai  uni>rudencu  was  coiunutted  hy  Oucha? 

With  what  resolution  did  he  light? 
2U0  What  was  the  result  of  Zuheir's  expedition? 

W^lio  attaeki'd  an»l  took  (>artha<je? 

When  w.ttt  the  reduction  of  northern  Africa  completed  by  the 
Saracens? 

8AUACENS  IN  SPAIN. 

201  Uiitler  what  circumstances  and  by  whom  were  the  Saracens 

called  int«i  .S]<ain? 
What  WHS  the  ri  s}»eetive  strength  of  the  opposite  armies? 
Uescrihe  the  Lattle  of  Xeres? 

202  Whtxt  event  tnade  the  Goths  lose  courage,  and  what  became 

ot  kii)^  lioduric? 
What  was  the  result  of  tlie  battle  of  Xeres? 
In  what  part  of  Spain  and  under  whose  conduct  did  the 

Christians  maintain  their  iudependeiice? 

T,EO  THE  ISAVUIAN. 

203  What  disasters  hefell  the  Saracens  in  tiieir  second  attempt 

upon  Constantinople? 
What  is  said  uf  Leo  the  Isaurian?   Against  what  did  he  piib- 

lish  all  rdirt? 

How  loii<4  and  (;ruel  a  persecution  was  exercised  against  the 
defenders  ot  Images? 

CUARLBS  MABTSU 

204  How  did  the  Arabs  and  Moors  invade  France? 

What  was  the  danger  that  threatened  France  and  all  Chris* 

tendoni? 

iiO'i  Who  was  tl»e  hero  destined  to  save  both? 

How  dill  the  Krench  light  the  Saracen  host  near  Tours? 
What  was  the  importance  and  the  splendor  of  their  victory? 
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206  How  ilid  Charles  ^rart*;!  fjovern  the  French  monarchy? 
What  cirouinstiuices  iavurod  the  accesaiou  of  his  suu  Pepin 

to  the  thruue? 
How  was  an  end  put  to  tlte  MeroviugiaQ  dynasty? 

PBPIN,  XING  OF  FHANCK. 

Tlnw  ({id  Pepin  show  himself  worthy  of  his  high  Station? 

207  What  wjis  liy  this  time  the  situation  of  Italy? 

¥ov  what  m«>Liv«»  aud  with  what  succci»6  did  Pepiu  atUck 

the  LombarclH? 
What  w;  8  the  result  of  liis  second  expedition? 

208  What  ki)i«l  of  eni!  :isvy  was  sent  to  him  fn>iii  T'onstiiutiiiople? 
To  wlioiii  (lid  lie  make  a  doiiatioii  of  his  ctnujuests  in  Italy? 
Ilow  were  the  Mui»sulituui  <  aliphs  Onimuules  overtliruwii  and 

succeeded  by  the  Abassides? 
200  Who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Cordova? 

Wiiat  advaulaKes  were  gained  by  Pepin  over  the  baracens  of 
Spain? 

What  were  the  chief  qualifications  of  Pepin? 

210  How  did  he  |uUy  make  up  for  the  uhortntu  of  his  sise? 

CJIAULKMAGNK,  KIITO,  KTC. 

"By  whom  was  Pepin  even  surpnjiscfl  in  Iur  j^reat  actions? 
W  liat  are  the  splendid  diai*actent)ticB  uf  the  reigu  of  Charle- 
magne? 

What  were  the  firBt  exploits  of  Charlentagne? 

211  A<raiiist  whom  <1i<i  he  ninrrli  with  his  tnxips  into  Italy? 
What  journey  «lid  In-  take  to  iiome,  and  how  did  lie  auuihi* 

late  Uie  kingdom  of  tlie  Lombards? 
Wliat  was  the  occasion  and  tbe  result  of  liiii  expedition  into 
Spain? 

212  What  circumstances  obliged  him  repeatedly  to  Aght  the 

Saxons? 

What  were  the  exertions  of  Witikind  against  a  forei^Mi  yoke? 
WJiat  vigor  aud  severity  did  Charlemagns  use  againut  tbe 

Saxons? 

How  was  the  war  still  carried  on  between  the  two  parties? 
211]  Wliat  was  the  desire  of  Chailemagne.  and  what  otters  «Ud  he 
make  to  the  Saxcm  leaders? 
How  was  Witikind  at  lenjrth  induced  to  make  his  submis- 
sion, rtnd  how  was  an  end  piit  to  the  Snxon  war? 
214  What  other  expioits  aud  conquests  were  achieved  by  Charle- 
max^ne? 

By  what  means  did  he  secure  the  splendor  and  tranquillity  of 

nis  em  [lire? 

To  what  oi  jects  did  he  now  cliielly  apply  himself? 
21&  What  were  his  exertions  for  the  ravival  of  literature  and 
learning? 

What  w  as  the  reputation  of  Charlemagne,  and  how  extensive 

were  jiis  duniinions? 
210  How  was  the  title  «»f  emjK'ror  conferred  ujion  him? 
What  m<Mlesty  did  he  evince  on  that  uccauuiiu? 
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How  mr\iiy  titles  di«i  (  li:u !eina<:ne  now  unite  in  himself? 
211  U  h<iL  was  tlic  hcijueney  ui  public  cuiaiiutics  ia  tliuw  limes, 

»nd  liuw  fur  cau  it  be  ascribed  to  a  want  of  civil jzatiou? 
218  Wliat  confusion  aud  evils  were  produced  by  the  iuvaaloo  of 

barbarians? 

Wbat  WiW  tUe  decay  of  arts  and  sciences  ?     H«»w  far  did  it 
extend?  Wbo  were  amon^  tbe  eminent  ecliolaro?  What 

were  some  of  the  discoveries,  and  wlien  were  they  made? 

How  did  reli<ji<Mi  str  m  th<»  f  M  rt  nt  of  Itarbarisin? 
2l\f  W  hat  happy  chauj^csi  did  bhe  t^ttect  amoii^  the  conquering 

What  was  the*  iaflaence  of  Chmtiaoity  on  the  civilization  of 

Euroj-i? 

220  Wliat  was  done  by  Idshops.  priests  aud  moukii  for  the  mani* 

foUl  advaiilHjie  of  society? 
How  sealousl^  did  tlie  cle*i*^y  and  monks  labor  for  the  preser- 
vation of  science  and  the  improvement  of  agriculture? 

221  What  benefits  were  conierrad  by  the  Fopes  upon  Eui^ope  aud 

all  Chiisteudoaii;' 


Pabt  IV. — Mecival  of  the  \\  extern  Empire — Jlieyinning 

(Jtf  the  Cruaadat. 

CHaBLEMAOSTB,  KHPB1IOB. 

222  How  did  Charlemaflfne  signalize  the  beginning  of  his  reign  as 

emperor? 

What  losses  did  he  sustain  in  his  family,  and  how  did  he 
close  his  trlorious  career? 

223  Wliat  jud^^mont  ought  to  l>e  passed  on  Charlemagne?  \V1iat 

were  his  talents  for  {government  and  his  exertions  in  the 
administration  of  justice? 

224  Wliat  successes  did  iie  obtiiin  in  war? 

How  far  did  ho  excel  in  learning  and  eloquence? 

Wliat  were  the  moral  and  Christian  qualities  of  Charleniajrne? 

225  W^hat  was  the  simplicity  of  his  nmnnera,  and  iiis  prudence  in 

the  management  of  his  honseb(»id? 
Wiiat  ma^nii licence  did  he  display  as  a  sovereign,  and  what 
public  worics  owed  to  him  tlieir  existence? 

LOUIS  THE  DEllONN  AiUK,  AXI>  HIS  bO.NfiJ. 

22H  Wlio  'v:ts  the  snccpssor  of  Charlemajxne? 
227  Beiwccn  whom  was  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  divided  after 
the  deatli  of  Louis  the  Dehonnaire? 
What  was  the  rise  and  tlie  progress  of  the  Feudal  system? 

ARABIAN  ANi>  OKKKK  EMIMKES. 

223  What  was  tin'  situation  of  tbe  Arabian  empire  under  Caliph 
Aaron- A 1  -  Kasch  i  d  ? 
Against  whom  did  Aaron-Al-Raschid  wage  war?  What  was 
his  character?  What  is  said  of  his  severity?  Wliat  did  he 
do  for  literature? 
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Wbat  happened  to  the  Arabian  monarchy  after  the  death  of 

Aaron- Al-Rascbid  ? 
220  What  disatiter  was  l>i*ought  upou  the  Greeks  by  the  impm- 

Hioire  of  their  emperor  Nicephoms? 
By  what  victories  did  Leo  the  Aimeniau  repel  the  Xiulgar- 

iaus  and  almost  annihilate  tlieir'powerf 

280  IIow  did  he  govern  the  empire?  By  whom  was  he  succeeded? 
Uuw  did  the  emperor  Theophilus  wai^e  war  aicatnst  the 

Saracens? 

What  iiap|^^>eued  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Aniorium? 

281  Under  wliat  prince,  and  in  whose  intrij^es  did  tlie  Greek 

schism  orijrinate? 
What  was  liie  pio^i  csjiiou  of  tliat  fichism,  and  tlie  fate  of  its 
lirst  autliur  hliotiusl' 

232  With  what  vigor  did  Basil  tlie  Macedonian  protect  tlie  state 

against  foreign  and  domestic  foes? 
What  wiis  the  iiappy  fruit  of  tlie  vi^lance  and  firmness  of 
Basil? 

233  What  iiecidcnt  deprived  him  of  Iiis  life?   What  rank  does  he 

deserve  among  tlie  Greek  emperois? 

SPAIX  J)UK1XU   TlIK  dril  AND  IOTII  CKNTUJU£S. 

How  di«l  the  kinf^dom  of  Astunas  in  Spain  increase  in  extent 

ajxl  powei? 

2m  What  kings  most  conti  ilmted  to  that  increase? 
How  did  Alfonso  111.  quell  domestic  conapiracics? 
What  were  his  hist  exploits,  t(»j<ret]ier  witli  Uie  last  disturb- 
niices  of  his  reijrn? 

235  Witii  what  vicissitudes  of  success  was  the  war  now  carried  OU 

lietween  the  Christians  and  tlie  Moors  of  Spain? 
What  qualities  distinguished  the*  Arabian  king  Ahderame 
HI?  How  did  he  make  arts  and  sciences  duurish  in  Cor* 
dova? 

What  prove<l  l)est  the  greatness  and  suj  eriority  of  his  mind? 

286  Who  was  Mali  ^met  Almansor? 

Witii  w-lKit  opponent  did  he  meet  at  first,  and  how  did  lie 

wage  war  against  tlie  Chnstiaiis? 
What  victory  did  he  gain  over  Kuig  Bin  nindcM  11? 
Wliat  did  Aimansor  do  to  stop  the  Hight  uf  his  troops? 

287  W)i»tdi<(  lie  do  after  Ids  victory?  How  wsis  his  pmgrcss  of 

conqiu'st  stopped? 
Wliat  was  now  the  respective  strength  of  Ihc  Moors  and  of 
the  (  hristians  in  Spain? 

KNOLAND  in  THK  HtH  AND  lOtH  C£NTVRIB8. 

236  What  was,  during  the  middle  ages,  the  situation*  of  England, 

and  w'hnt  ciuses  led  to  the  ruin  of  the  Hept^irrhy? 
Who  was  Egbert,  and  what  contradictions  did  he  first  exoeri- 

ence?  ^ 
How  did  Egbert  receive  the  crown  of  Wessex,  and  then  extend 

his  autliorirv  over  a  great  pan  t  of  Knol  ind? 
139  Against  what  nsw.ioes  had  he  to  defend  his  kingdom? 
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Wit!i  what  ubiituiate  perseverauce  did  the  Dane&  mrade  tiie 
BiilisU  islefi?  • 

240  Under  what  unfavorable  anspioee  did  the  reign  of  Alfred 

commcnt-c? 

What  events  revived  the  courage  <>f  tlio  Snxons? 
How  were  tlie  Danes  defeated,  and  wiiat  Uirnis  of  peace  were 
1rapo9ed  on  them? 

241  How  did  Alfred  improve  the  Hritish  army  and  navy? 
What  was  bis  nuM-it  as  a  lejiislator?* 

2^  Wliat  were  liin  exertions  for  the  uiivancemeut  of  science  atid 
of  all  useful  artH? 
What  \v«'H'  Irs  last  tnilit  iry  aeliievi'inont«? 

243  liow  fully  di'l  Altrol  lirxT ^l-  tin-  epitlietof  Great,  and  what 

was  the  ehtet  piaine  ut  lluil  tnonarch? 
liv  whom  was  he  .sue -eeded  on  the  throne? 
Who  was  the  i*eat  fimndor  of  tlie  kingdom  of  England? 

244  What  ctilamities  and  diaasters  did  £u};iand  again  experience? 

Flt.VNCE  AM)  OERMANY. 

Wh:it  settlem«'nt  did  the  Normans  obtain  in  France;  and 
when  was  the  imperial  scept>-e  transferred  froTii  the  f.amily 
of  Chiu  lemagne  to  the  German  princes?  What  cviU  in  the 
meanwhile  prevailed  thmnghout  the  French  kingdom? 

245  Why  was  the  (M  own  refuned  to  theDake  of  Lorraine,  and  to 

v  iioin  was  it  olfere<l? 
liow  did  Ut\  govern  tlie  fttate,  and  what  I'ulc  of  succession 

did  lie  estahlish? 
When  did  the  (terman  empire  hectnno  elective?  Who  were* 

undfT  this  modf  of  aceession.  its  lii  st  sovereijjns? 

246  How  <Ii(l  Keury  the  Fuwlur  check  the  ravages  of  the  bar- 

haiians?  -1 
With  what  zeal  did  he  promote  the  safety  and  happiueia  of 

his  people? 

Who  was  {'hoxen  to  suereed  him  in  the  emnire? 

247  Who  occupied  the  German  throne  after  Utho  I? 

THK  KASTBKlf  ITATIONS,  ETC. 

What  was  the  situation  of  the  Ui^ek  empire?  Why  and 
when   was  Nicephorus  Phocas  raised  to  the  soverelgQ 

power? 

248  What  rendered  Xieep'nn  us  odious,  and  occaHioued  his  deatli? 
What  were  the  ou  ililieatious  of  Zimisces? 

What  victorieH  i1i<l  Im>  jjiiin  over  the  UuKsians? 

249  What  a<lvant i<j:<'s  did  he  idtiain  over  the  Saracens?  Whal 

was  the  oans*'  and  tin-  manner  fif  his  death? 

250  Who  reigned  at  t^ir  /imisres,  and  how  was  iiulgaria  entirely 

subdued? 

What  was  the  martial  spirit  of  Basil  IT.,  and  the  character  of 
his  administration? 
•  What  losses  were  sustained  by  the  Arabian  Caliplis? 
25't  What  conquests  wei-e  ac^liieved  hy  tl^e  Seljuki*ui  Tu^  ics? 
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IBBLA9D. 

Of  what  country  hnve  wc  now  to  speak? 

What  was  the  ori^^iu  and  the  jiovernment  of  thf  Irish  nation? 

252  VVhun  aiui  by  whuui  were  the  liish  cunvej  teti  tu  Christianity? 
lii»w  far  did  they  excel  in  viitue  and  science? 

What  iavaj;e8  were  coinraitti  d  by  the  Danes  iu  Ireland? 

253  W^ho  put  a  check  to  their  depi-odatious?   How  were  tUe 

Danen  again  Hi^ually  deleated? 
What  were  for  Irelaua  the  happy  conaeqiiences  of  the  battle 
of  Clontarf  ? 

DANISH  KINGS  IN  ENGLAND. 

S&i  Who  was  Edmund  IroMide,  and  what  did  he  perform  for  the 
defence  of  hits  country? 
How  did  Canute  ti^eat  botli  his  ancient  and  his  new  subjects? 
What  striking  proof  did  Canute  give  of  his  jdety? 

256  What  \v;rs  the  extent  of  hia  dominions,  and  how  were  they 

divided  after  his  death? 
What  were  the  qualities  of  King  Ed  waul  the  Confessor,  and 
the  blessinfi^s  of  his  relgnf 
206  WVint  .statutcH  were  published  by  him,  and  what  honor  was 
paid  to  his  memory? 

NORHANS  IN  ENGLAND. 

♦   

Who  claimed  the  throne  of  England  after  Edward's  death? 
Who  was  first  proclaimed  king?   Against  whom  had  Harold 

to  contend? 

257  How  did  William  of  Nonnandy  land  on  the  shores  of  Eng- 

land? 

Describe  the  battie  of  Hastings? 

258  How  did  William  obtain  a  comidete  victory? 
What  was  the  result  of  the  battle? 

259  What  nioantires  were  fii-st  adopted  by  William  with  i-egard  to 

government? 

Why  were  the  English  displeased  and  discontented? 

Wliat  severity  was  now  used  against  them? 

260  How  did  William  liaffle  the  efforts  of  all  his  enemies? 
Where  did  he  die? 

NOBMANS  IN  ITALY. 

Who  obliged  the  Saracens  to  abandon  the  sieire  of  Saleitmro? 
^Vllat  exploits  were  performed  by  the  Normans  in  Italy? 

261  Who  were  the  most  distinguished  among  them? 

CHIVALRY. 

In  what  did  ancient  chivalry  consist? 

262  What  was  the  renown  of  Diaz  of  Bivar,  otherwise  called  XI 

Cldf 

How  wasToIedo  taken  from  the  Saracens? 
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PAOK 

2^  Which  of  the  foreign  kinghU  most  signally  assititcd  the  Span- 
iards in  their  war  against  the  Mooit?  Atid  what  waa  the 
origin  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugalf 

AFFAIS  or  INVESTITURE. 

What  was  moan t  by  InrrRfiturpf    How  did  the  Gorman  em- 
peror Heiii  j  IV..  dispose  of  ecclesiastical  digiiities,  and 
,  who  opposed  him  ii)  liis  wicked  piHcliceb? 

264  What  sentence  was  paued  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  against  the 

emperor. 

To  wlirit  signs  of  penance  and  humiliation  did  Heniy  submit 

himself? 

265  How  long  did  his  repentanoe  last,  and  what  competitor  was 

opposed  to  him  by  the  German  lords? 
Wh  it  new  excesses  did  he  commit?  How  did  the  Pope  de- 
part this  life? 

200  What  was  tlie  end  of  tlie  emperor's  life,  and  how  was  the 
question  of  investitures  settled  after  his  aeathf 

BBMABKS  ON  TSS  MIDDLE  AQEd? 

What  were  the  middle  ages? 

How  far  did  ignorance  prevail,  and  how  was  It  opposed  by 

the  C:hiirch? 

20S  IIow  many  learned  clergymen  flourished  during  those  ages? 
What  must  be  said  to  the  praise  of  laymen  themselves  during 

the  same  period? 
269  W!i:it  useful  discoveries  aud  improvements  did  then  take 

pliice? 

We  1*0  the  Ai*ahs  truly  superior,  in  solid  acquirements,  to  the 

Cliristian  ii:iti*nis  t>f  Europe? 
27v)  Wlirif  do  the  m  HiTtments  of  architecture  still  extant  prove  in 

favor  of  tlicmiddie  ages? 
271  Wl)at  splendid  and  religious  edifices  were  then  built  in  vari* 

OUH  parts  of  Cliri.Htendom? 
Wliiit  nations  of  Eur<»pe  I'ecnme  converted  and  civilized? 
Wli  It  mujit  l>e  coiicludeti  from  this  variety  of  evidences  and 

faetH  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  Church? 
27i  Wliit«>cher  excellent  institution  owed  its  existence  to  the 

middle  a«!;es? 

Wliat  had  l»eeii  the  sad  effects  of  the  Feudal  system? 

WJiat  barrier  wjis  opposed  .by  rcligi(m  ti>  the  prevailing  evils? 

What  were  the  happy  results  of  the  Tiiice  of  God? 


Pabt  V — From  the  bejinninj  of  the  Crunades  to  their  end. 

OBIQIN  AND  CAUSK  OF  TUS  CBITSAD£8. 

274  What  eventful  peHod  is  now  to  be  considered? 

What  is  meant  by  Crusades,  and  in  what  causes  did  they  orig- 
in ite?    •  • 
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What  cruelties  were  cummitted  in  the  Holy  Laud  by  the 
Arabs  and  Turks  against  the  Chnstiaiis? 

FIBST  CBUSAPfi. 

275  Who  was  Peter  the  Hermit?  What  did  he  contrive  for  the 

deliverance  of  Jerusalem? 

AVith  what  Z(  al  and  success  did  he  preach  the  crnsadc? 

276  Win  re  and  liuw  was  taken  the  final  decisit»!i  fnr  the  crusade? 
What  vfaa  thft  eat^eruess  of  the  people  evuiy  where  to  take  tha 

cross? 

Who  were  the  rhief  cnmndcrs? 

277  Which  of  them  licld  the  lirst  ia?ik  in  tlie  nrmy'/    What  was 

the  .whole  number  ol  tUu  crusaders,  and  what  became  of 
their  first  troops? 
Where  was  the  general  rendexrous  of  the  various  liodies  ol 
the  army? 

IrVhat  were  the  feelin^^s  of  the  Greek  emperor  Alexius  at  the 
.  arrival  of  so  many  warHoi*s? 

278  Wluit  city  wivs  besiui^ed  first  by  the  Christian  host?  What  is 

said  of  this  town? 
How  was  Nice  attacked  and  dciencied?   How  did  it  fall  into 

the  hands  of  the  emperor  Alexius? 
S7I>  How  did  the  cru^a^lers  begin  to  make  conquests  for  tliem* 

selves?    Who  obtained  the  soveieipi  p<»wer  in  F'dessa? 
What  encounter  took  jjlaec  near  Dorvla^um  in  Phrygia? 

280  How  were  the  Turks  liually  defeated? 

Wliat  was  the  respective  loss  of  the  Christians  and  the 
Turks?  What  dangers  and  sufferings  had  the  former  now 
to  undergo? 

281  What  vicissitudes  of  eveuts  happened  duiiug  the  siege  of 

Autioch? 

How  was  Antioch  taken  by  the  crusaders? 
882  What  fresh  enemy  arrived  to  attac  k  them? 

W^hat  famine  ra«jt?d,  and  what  desolation  reiirned  in  Antioch? 

What  circumstances  revived  the  courage  of  the  troops? 
288  How  did  tlie  Cliristians  march  out  to  fight  the  enemy? 

What  valor  did  they  evince,  and  what  victory  did  they  ob- 
tain? 

284  What  were  the  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Oroutcs? 
What  new  calamities  and  losses  did  the  crusaders  sustain? 

285  How  did  they  advance  to  Jerusalem?  What  is  said  of  their 

pious  tiansports? 
What  phM4ue  atllicted  the  besieping  aiTny? 
With  what  vigor  was  Jerusalem  assaulted? 

280  What  i  ITorts  were  made  in  a  new  attack,  and  how  was  the 

lioly  city  at  length  taken? 

281  What  was  the  fury  of  tlie  conquerors  in  the  first  moraeuts  ol 

victory? 

^      What  marks  of  fervent  devotion  did  they  afterwards  exhibit, 

and  whom  did  they  appoint  king  of  Jerusalem? 
What  brilliant  victory  crowned  all  the  exploits  of  the  cm* 
saders? 
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288  How  should  the  first  crasade  be  refrardedf 

To  what  circunistHiu-es  di<I  the  crusaders  owe  their  iueoflM? 

289  What  became  of  the  chief  lea<!ri  s  of  the  rnismh-y 
What  story  iti  i-elated  of  two  uubit;  twiu-brotiieioi' 

KnrODOM  OF  JXBVBALBM. 

290  With  what  wisdom  did  Godfrey  supported  govern  hU  king- 

dom of  Jerusalem? 

When  did  he  die? 
201  ^Vhat  waB  his  eharactci  ? 

2v2  What  were  tlie  exei  tioiiH  of  the  successors  of  Godfrey,  aud 
those  of  the  Greek  emperors? 
When  and  how  did  the  prosperity  of  the  eutom  Christians 
begin  to  decline? 

THS  SttCOVD  CBUSABB. 

203  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  second  crusade?  Who  preached 
it,  and  what  nations  took  a  share  in  it? 

294  How  were  the  Germans  betrayed  by  the  Greeks^  and  destroyed 

by  the  Turks? 

Wliat  was  the  tlrst  success  of  the  French?  What  fault  was 
committed  by  one  of  their  generals? 

295  How  was  the  rear  of  their  army  entirely  defeated? 
What  eity  was  besiejjed  by  the  crusaders? 

2^6  How  were  their  efforts  totally  fruntiated? 

What  «rrief  was  produced  bv  Ihe  failure  of  the  secoud  crusade, 
and  how  did  St.  Beniaro  vindicate  his  oondnct  in  having 
been  its  chief  promoter? 

GKHMANY  AND  ITALY,  UXDER  FREDKItlC  I. 

How  did  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  fail  in  his  attempts  • 
to  raise  a  schism  in  the  Church  aud  ti>  Hubiugat4%  Italy? 

297  How  did  he  come  to  a  reconciliation  with  the  Pope  and  the 

Italians? 

298  What  disturbances  ar^itated  £n<;1and?   What  was  the  extent 

of  Heury  Plautaxeuet's  domiuious? 
MThat  remarkable  events  took  place  daring  liis  reigu?  What 

happened  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury? 
How  was  Ireland  conouered  by  the  I'li'jrlish? 
29U  What  qualities  did  Ilenry  II.  evince  in  ins  various  transac- 
tions, aud  wliat  misfortunes  did  lie  experience? 

FALL  or  THK  XINODOX  OP  JKBUSALSX. 

Bv  whom  were  the  affairs  of  the  Christians  in  tlie  East 
brouKlit  to  a  rapid  decay?  What  were  the  abilities  of  Sal- 
adin? 

800  How  did  Saladin  invade  Palestine,  aud  what  resolutiou  w;ui 
taken  by  the  king  of  Jerusalem? 
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Under  what  unfavonible  circumBtaDCes  waa  fouglit  the  battle 

of  Tiberias? 

201  In  what  man  tier  was  the  batUe  coiitiuued  and  ternniiHted  '? 
How  did  Salad  ill  improve  his  victory,  aud  obtain  the  sur- 
nnuler  of  the  Hoiy  eityf 

SOS  What  coDBteriiation  did  the  fall  of  Jeruaaleni  spread  through 

Christeiidoiii? 

Which  of  the  European  monarchii  eugaged  iu  a  new  crusade? 
Who  set  out  the  tirst  fur  Asia? 
808  What  triumphs  marked  the  profifress  of  the  Germans? 

Hy  wliat  fntal  accident  was  tlu  ii-  eini>er<»r  carried  off? 
Wliat  wiiii  the  result  of  t!ic  (leatli  of  Frederic? 
304  Wiiat  were  the  opposite  <^uah ties  of  kiugs  Philip  and  iUch* 
ardf 

How  had  the  siege  of  Acre  hitherto  been  conducted? 

How  (lid  the  nrnval  of  the  two  mouarchs  eoutributo  to  the 

rendition  of  Acre? 
805  What  incidents  accompanied  the  siege  of  tliat  city? 
Why  did  Philip  withdraw  from  the  crusade? 

IIow  did  the  Christian  nrniy  advance  tlirou};h  PalesUue? 
\N  liat  euf^ajjiement  took  place  near  Aiitii»;iti  is? 
oOG  How  was  the  engagement  renewed,  and  the  enemy  again 
defeated? 

807  How  did  Kichard  lose  the  advantage  of  his  victory? 
How  did  lie  i  Miuinne  to  wa«;e  war  against  Moslems? 
How  did  he  repeatedly  vanquish  the  troops  oi  Paladin? 

808  Wliat  impression  was  produced  by  the  sight  or  knowledge  of 

Hichara*s  valor? 
300  What  truce  was  apreod  up(m  between  liim  ?ind  Salndin? 

Wliat  was  the  result  of  the  tliird  crusade,  and  which  ot  tliose 
engaged  in  it  displayed  most  ability? 

810  What  were  the  adventures  of  Richard  on  his  way  back  to 

EngUnd? 

THK  FOUBTU  CilUSABK. 

When  and  how  did  Saladin  close  his  career? 

811  Wbiit  dissensions  among  the  Moslems  followed  his  death? 
By  wh<«m  waa  a  new  crusade  undertaken,  aud  how  did  it 

terminate? 

THE  FIFTH  CRVSADB. 

Wlio  promoted,  who  preached,  and  who  undertook  another 
expedition? 

812  What  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  new  crusaders  and 

the  Venitians? 

What  revolution  had  lately  happened  in  Constant mople, 
and  how  were  thecrnsaders  induced  to  assist  the  dethroned 
emperor? 
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dU  With  wliat  vigor  and  succeas  was  Oonstaiitinople  attacked  by 

the  l^vtiuB?  ' 
8I-I  What  incidents  occnsiuned  the  utter  ruin  of  the  emperors 
Isaac  and  Alexius? 
Wh  tf  wf'K^  the  feelinn:^  of  the  cnMaderli  at  the  news  of  the 

young  L'lniVeror's  murder? 
What  was  the  result  of  their  fresh  attempt  to  storm  the 
celestial  city? 
dl5  What  was  the  success  of  another  assault? 

How  was  ConstantinopJe  pillaged  hy  f ho  ootu}uero»?  • 
olG  Which  of  the  I^atin  princes  was  elected  em]>eror? 

What  became  of  the  heroes  of  the  fifth  crusiwie,  and  of  the 
empire  which  they  had  founded? 

WAB8  TBaOirOHOUT  KDWkPK,  \ 

What  was,  by  this  time,  the  aitoation  of  westerb  Europe,  and 

partK  uhiriy  of  Spain? 
q\1  ^^^^^  (MiHstinns  mai-nh  aprninst  the  Mirain.^liii  ? 

«18  By  what  exertions  of  courage  did  they  obtain  a  complete  vio- 

^Vhat  were  the  subseauent  losses  of  the  Mooi-s?  \ 
319  Jiv  w!if>m  was  claiined  the  iinnerial  crown  of  Ocrmany?  \ 
Wail  what  ad  van  ta;;o  did  Philip  Aui^ustas  wa^^e  war  a<rnins*;, 
the  Enjirlish  monai'chs?  What  leai^ue  waa  formed  asraiuiit  V  ^ 
France?  ^  ^ 

820  Where  did  the  two  armies  meet? 

Describe  the  battle  of  Uonviiies?  '\ 
What  happened  to  Kiiig  Joiiu  on  hia  return  to  En^-lnnd^  * 
'^ro^7^  ^  Sie  Enghsh 

321  How  was  lie  ohhcrin]  to  leave  the  country,  and  what  was  the 
duration  of  liis  i^ijr»  ^  ki„g     j..^^       ^  ^» 
Who  were  the  Albif^nses? 

^^iliey  deiS?'''*"         ^  ''^^"^ 

cu.xquKft'ra  of  oknouis-kan  in  awa. 
828  Of  what  revolutions  was  Asia  the  theatre? 

Who  was  Teinujin  or  (ienghis-Kan;  and  how  did  be  obtain 
the  eoTcreign  power?  www 

<iaLL  n'Z  "^'^  antboritv,  and  extend  his  dominions? 

824  How  won.  t!„.  (  Innese  subdued  f.y  (ienjihis-Kan? 

''iStiiii  ofSm  i;;rreS  ^'^  Mohammed,  the 

^cl^X^Hr.  ^^tf'  ~™  Genghis.Kan  pursue  his 
"  Wes??  "^'^  devaatationa  of  war  towaida  th« 

^bychiWwS''*^^*^''"^^         Jerusalem  was  dispUyed 
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THE  SIXTH  CRUSADE. 

PAOK 

What  was  the  complicated  character  of  the  sixth  crusade? 
326  Uow  was  the  city  of  Dainietta  besie<^ed  and  takeu  by  the 
crusaders? 

221  What  was  their  disappointment  in  their  advance  toward 
Cairo? 

What  losses  did  they  sustain  and  what  conditions  were  they 
obliged  to  accept? 
328  What  wjis  done  by  Frederic  II.  for  tlie  recovery  of  Jeru- 
salem? 

Who  next  visited  Palestine? 

TUB  SEVENTH  CRUSADE. 

What  was,  at  this  period,  the  situation  of  England? 
322  What  prosperity  did  France  enj(»y  under  Louis  IX.?  IIow 
did  that  prince  conquer  his  domestic  and  forei^i^n  enemies? 
2S£t  On  what  occasion  did  he  take  the  cross?    What  preparations 
were  made  for  the  crusade? 
Where  did  the  Christian  army  spend  the  winter,  and  what 

country  did  it  attiick  hrst? 
What  happened  at  the  passaji^e  of  the  Nile,  and  in  the  at- 
tempt  up(m  the  city  of  Massoura? 
Mi  What  were  tlie  cv)nse(2uences  of  the  battle,  and  the  disasters 
of  the  retreat? 

322  IIow  did  St.  Louis  behave  in  his  prison?    How  did  he  rescue 
himself  from  captivity,  and  when  did  he  return  to  France? 

CIVIL  WAR  IK  ENGLAND. 

By  what  means  did  he  promote  the  happiness  of  his  people? 

333  What  important  del)ate  was  referred  to  Iiis  decision? 

Who  raised  in  Kn<;luad  the  standard  of  insurrection  against 

King  Henry  IIL? 
What  made  the  people  desire  the  restoration  of  Henry,  and 

how  did  Prince  Edward  destroy  tiie  league  of  his  enemies? 

EIGHTH  AND  LAST  CRUSADE. 

334  What  considerations  induced  St.  Louis  to  undertake  another 

crusade? 

Why  did  ho  land  on  the  shores  of  Africa? 

335  What  plague  desolatetl  his  army,  and  how  was  he  himself 

carried  oflF  by  the  cont:igi(»us  disease? 
How  many  different  qualities  were   united  in  St.  Louis? 
What  is  said  of  his  religious  exercises?   Of  his  piety,  etc.? 
33Q  How  was  the  crusade  continued  and  terminateil? 

337  How  did  everything  now  tend  to  the  utter  expulsion  of  the 

Christians  from  Syria?   liy  whom  was  Ptolemais  besieged 
and  captured? 
What  became  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ptolemais? 

338  What  i-endered  fruitless  every  attemi»t  t*»  renew  the  cru- 

sades? 


30  QUESTIONS. 

What  charges  have  heen  brought  itfaiuat  the  crusades? 
What  motive!  aaitnated  the  cniaaden? 
Waa  it  proper  to  go  and  attack  the  Moslems  of  Asia? 
830  Upon  what  reastMis  riid  Pope  Urban  IL  urge  the  Chriatiana  to 

take  up  arms  agiiiiiisl  llie  Moslems? 
^40  What  is  to  be  thought  ot  the  number  of  those  who  are  said 
to  have  perished  in  the  crusades? 
How  wrong  and  unjuat  ia  it  to  inveigh  againat  their  devoted- 
ness? 

o4i  Does  the  variety  of  disorders  occasionally  committed  by  them 
afford  a  juat  reason  to  impeach  the  Uwluhnefls  of  the  cru- 
sades? 

Were  not  also  many  glorious  feata  and  acta  of  virtue  per- 
formed by  the  crusaders? 
342  What  made  the  crusades  fail  with  regard  to  the  poaseaaion 

of  Palestine? 

What  was  tlir  first  advantage  of  the  crusaden?   What  waa 
another  liappy  »'OVcf?    What  was  the  third  atlvanta<;c? 
What  Wiiii  tile  foui  til ;  and  wluil  nations  increased  in  pow- 
er and  wealth? 

848  How  did  they  tend  to  revive  literatnro,  arts  and  scit^noe?  and 
what  univei siti»\s  grew  into  existvnre  about  this  time? 
W  iiat  conclusion  ought  to  be  drawur  from  thet^  remarksi  iu 
favor  of  the  cruaadea? 


PAKT  Yh    From  l/ir  end  of  the  CrtiMadet  tO  Uie 
discocery  of  AnKfrica. 

KirOLAND,  WAZ.B8,  KTO. 

345  What  was  the  duration  of  the  reign  of  E^gard  L,  and  the 
ehar.tcter  of  bis  govemmentf 
When  and  by  what  exertions  did  Edward  subdue 

]>ality  of  Wales? 
840  How  did  he  succeed  in  his  attempt  to  conquer  Scotland? 
Who  were  the  most  famous  champions  of  Scottish  liberty? 

*  OBBHAKT,  STC. 

What  was  the  state  of  Germany  after  Frederic  II.?  By 

whom  was  good  order  and  tranquillity  restored? 
347  What  provinces  were  then  lost  to  the  (ierTnau  empire? 

What  revolution  took  place  in  Switzerland? 
848  What  invasion  was  nreparcd  a^^ainst  Switserhind;  and  what 
victory  did  the  Helvetians  win  over  tlio  Austrians? 
W'liat  vras  the  valor  <lis]dayed  hv  tit  ty  exiles? 
349  Uow  was  the  Helvetian  coufederiK^y  strengthened  and  com- 
pleted? 

PBOSECUnON  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  TBMPLABS. 

What  was  the  state  o(  degeneracy  of  the  Kni((htB  TemplavSy 
and  of  what  crimes  were  they  accused? 
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tioO  What  new  inquiries  were  made  about  their  guilt? 
What  further  mesBuro  was  taken  against  Uietn? 
What  was  the  reault  of  the  trials  to  which  they  were  sab* 

jected? 

351  W  hat  was  the  fate  of  the  graud-master  aud  other  chiefs  of 
the  order? 
How  was  the  order  itself  suppressed? 
852  What  became  of  its  properties? 

THE  CHUI8TIANS  IN  SPAIN. 

What  was  the  situation  ot  bpaia  at  this  peri  ml? 
353  What  made  not  only  Spain,  but  all  Christendom  tremble? 
What  were  tlie  exertions  of  King  Alfonso  XI.  to  save  his 

country? 

35*1  Wltat  hiuual  victory  was  gained  by  the  Christians  over  the 

Moo  1*8? 

What  were  the  sabsequent  triumphs  of  the  former  and  losses 

of  the  latter? 

855  What  stmggle  commenced  then  between  Bugland  and 

Fi-ance? 

XDWARB  m.  OP  BNOLAND,  STC« 

What  was  the  object  of  the  dispute  between  Edward  IIL  and 

Philip  VI.? 

856  By  what  <(>ns  id  orations  was  Edward  induced  to  declare  war 

against  Philip? 
What  victory  was  gained  at  sea  by  the  English? 

857  What  new  efforts  were  made  on  each  side  fur  the  prosecution 

of  tlio  war? 
Flow  were  the  French  defeated  at  Cr(*cy? 
Wiiat  circumstances  contributed   to   the   victory  of  the 

English? 

858  What  happened  at  the  siege  of  Calais? 
Who  defeated  IIh'  Soots  at  Xevil's  or«»ss? 

359  For  what  reasons  did  Edward  conclude  a  truce  with  Philip? 
What  dreadful  plas;ue  visited  France  and  England?  What  is 

said  of  the  numl)er  of  its  viclims? 
What  were  the  qiialificatiotts  of  Philip,  and  the  other  occur- 
lenres  of  liis  rei<:n? 
300  Who  succeeded  hiui  on  the  throne? 

By  whom  were  the  hostilities  recommenced? 
What  wag  the  situation  of  the  English  at  Maupertuis,  and 
how  did  the  Frencli  aet? 

361  now  were  the  French  defeated  bv  tlie  English? 

What  was  the  consequences  of  the  battle?  Whero  was  King 
John  le<l  nrisojiei  ? 

How  did  Edward  ilL  endeavor  to  secure  the  fruit  of  liis  vic- 
tories? 

362  What  was  the  sad  condition  of  France  at  that  period? 

How  was  the  next  ranipaign  conducted  by  the  Dauphin? 
803  What  event  induced  Edward  to  grant  peace,  and  Upon  what 
terms  did  he  grant  it? 
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With  wliat  fidelity  did  John  comply  wiUi  the  treaty  of 

304  How  did  Charles  V.  restore  tianquillity  to  his  kingdom? 
What  cruelties  were  committed  by  the  Castilian  Kiu^,  Bon 

Pedro? 

By  whom  was  ho  dt  tliroju  d,  :nid  by  wlioni  rc-r5;t<'iblighed? 

305  IIow  <iid  hu  repay  tite  services  of  tiie  Black  Prince? 

What  new  stru^'gle  took  place  between  Don  Pedro  and  Henry 

of  Traiistamare? 
What  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  new  king  of  Castile 

and  Cliarh's  V  ? 

300  What  were  now  the  successes  of  the  French  Hgaini>t  the  Eng- 
lishr 

Wliat  truce  was  concluded,  and  by  wbat  eYenta  was  it  fol- 
lowed? 

What  were  the  personal,  military  and  political  accomplish- 
ments of  Edwai-d  III.? 
867  Whiit  were  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  government  of 
Cbaiies  Y.? 

OTTOMAN  EMPIRE. 

308  Whnt  ntnv  rmpire  arose  in  the  East? 

<>0d  What  conquests  were  acliieved  by  Othman  and  Orcan? 

By  wbat  institutious  and  exertions  did  Amurat  consolidate 

the  throne  of  the  Turkish  sultan^;?  What  city  did  he  choose 

as  his  capital,  nnd  how  did  lif  ]  >se  his  lifo^ 
S^O  Why  was  liajazet  1.  suruauied  ildvHmf 

Wlioni  did  he  conquer  lirst,  and  by  whom  wr^  he  defeated  in 

Moldavia? 

871  How  (lid  he  treat  tlie  (»ioek  emperors? 

What  Iramie  was  fojint'd  a^^ainst  Bajnzrt? 
37^  liow  did  lie  overthrow  the  French  and  liun^anaus  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Nioopolis? 

What  were  the  consequences  of  the  battle? 

TA&l£KLAl(£y  KTC. 

373  Who  was  Tamerlane? 

What  motives  induced  Tamerlane  and  i3ajazet  to  declare  war 

against  each  other? 
What  ravages  marked  the  projrre^s  of  the  Tartars? 
What  awful  contiirt  took  place  near  Ancyra? 

374  Uow  was  iiaiazet  treated  bv  his  conqueror?   What  question 

was  asked  him,  and  how  did  he  answer? 
What  was  his  fate? 

To  w Ii Kin  In  'I  I inerlane  assimilated?  What  was  the  character 

of  his  exploits? 

375  What  virtues  did  he  dibplay  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  his 

life?  . 

876  What  were  liis  intellectual  and  political  faculties? 

What  other  extraordinary  features  appealed  iu  Tamerlane? 

877  How  did  he  close  his  career? 

What  events  took  i>lace.  by  this  time,  in  England  and  France? 
How  did  England  quickly  reassume  her  former  ascendancy? 
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HE:«BV  and  CHARLES  VI.,  ETC. 

878  Who  wan  Henry  V.?  What  was  hia  lirst  Bticcasa  againat  the 

French? 

How  was  fouf;ht  the  battlp  t)f  Agincouit? 

379  What  fresh  advantages  were  ubtained  by  the  Englkh  in 

Fraocaf 

When  did  both  Charlea  YL  and  Heary  V.  die»  aiid  who  ware 

their  snccessors? 

380  What  was  tlie  dejected  situation  of  Charles  VIL? 
How  was  the  aieffe  of  Orleans  conduetedf 

Who  was  Joan  d' Arc?   What  mission  did  ahe  claim,  and  how 

wns  slif  oxaniined  at  court? 

381  How  did  she  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  defeat  tbeEng- 

lUh? 

How  did  she  lead  the  Icing;  to  Rheima? 

How  was  tlie  rcK  niony  of  tlio  coi  rtnation  povfnrmed?  How 
did  Juau  hapiifii  to  Jail  into  tlie  hands  <»f  the  Enj^lish? 
3^2  How  was  she  ih  glee  ted  bv  her  friends^  and  treated  by  her 
enemies?  By  whom  and  wlieti  waa  her  condemnation  re- 
versed? 

What  in  tlie  suhstanro  of  the  note  on  pajjes       and  .'if^t. 
883  Were  the  i:.nglish  able  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  French? 
What  improvemenrs  did  Fmnce  receive  from  the  administra- 
tion of  Charles  VIL? 

384  In  wlmt  circumstances  wn  o  tlie  hostilities  renewed,  and  what 

losses  were  sustained  by  the  KiiLrlish:' 
What  was  then  the  state  of  Poland  antl  of  (ierniany? 

FALL  OF  CON8TA*\riAUi'LK. 

385  How  did  the  Turks  resume  their  course  of  conquests? 
What  was  the  desi;;u  of  Mahomet  II.? 

What  were  the  opposite  qualifications  of  Maiiomet  IL  and 
Cons  tan  tine  Paleoiogus? 

886  What  prrpnrntif»ris  of  war  were  mndo  f>n  each  sidf  ? 

W  hat  niilitiiry  engines  were  made  use  of  by  the  Turks  during 
the  biege  of  Constant iuople? 

387  W^hat  exertions  werp  miide  by  the  Greeks? 
How  did  the  Cireeks  repel  a  Iniions  nssanlt? 
What  victory  was  won  at  sea  by  a  (  'hi  i>tiau  flotilla? 

388  How  did  Mahomet  succeed  in  transporting  his  vessels  into 

the  hai'bor  of  Constantlnonle? 

389  What  virtues  were  displayed  by  Constnntine  Paleolopus? 
WHiat  were  the  proposals  reciprocally  made  by  Constantine 

and  Mahomet? 

What  apprehensions  were  ent^^rtained  by  Mahomet,  a:id  how 
did  he  revive  tlie  courage  of  liis  troons? 

390  How  wa8  the  garriR<»ii  of  rntistantinople  affected?   What  was 

tiip  Inst  address  of  I'aleologus  to  his  warriors? 
When  and  liow  did  a  general  nssault  begin? 
381  How  did  it  continue  and  terminate? 

802  How  was  the  imperial  city,  with  its  inhabitants,  ti-eatcd  ly 

I  he  comiuei  oi  s? 
^Vha^  rcmaiks  can  I  e  made  on  the  fall  of  the  Gicek  empiie? 
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806  What  did  the  Sultan  do  after  his  viotory,  and  how  did  ha 

puisne  the  course  of  his  ooiiquestD? 
• '  In  what  attempt  did  he  iail,  and  who  checked  bU  progress? 
Who  was  Jolin  Corviiius  Uunniadas? 
891  How  w  aft  Uelgrade  baaieged  by  tba  Tarks,  and  auooored  hj 
Hunniadcs? 
Wliat  attacks  were  made  on  the  town? 
3i)5  What  exploits  were  perfoi-med  on  botli  sides? 

How  were  the  Turks  finally  defeated? 
396  What  was  thn  end  of  Hiuiniades,  and  wliat  grief  waa  pfO* 
dtir  (  d  by  the  news  of  his  death? 
Wlio  was  Scauderbog? 
897  Who  first  experienced  the  effects  of  Scanderbeg'a  ondaonted 
v^orf 

How  wer(^  the  armies  of  Mahomet  repeatedly  defeated  by 

Scanderbejjj? 

In  what  circumstances  did  Scanderbeg  happen  to  die? 
896  How  much  was  he  re^ratted? 

What  wore  the  military  qualities  of  Soanderbeg? 
What  were  his  Christian  virtues? 

IIABOMET  AKD  D*AUBV880ir. 

399  What  armament  was  directed  against  the  island  and  the  city 

of  lihodes? 

With  what  valor  did  Mio  Rhodians  and  the  Knights  of  St. 

,Tohii  defend  themselves? 
How  was  a  general  assault  carried  on,  and  resisted?  What 
was  the  mag^naniroity  displayed  by  the  Grand^Maater? 

400  By  what  other  noble  and  virtuous  actions  did  Peter  d'Aubua- 

son  distinguish  himself? 

401  What  wei-e  the  projects  of  Mahomet,  and  what  put  an  end  to 

his  life? 

What  judgment  ought  to  be  passed  upon  him? 

CONTESTS   BKTWEEN  THE  UOUSK8  OF  I/AXCASTKB  AND  YOBK. 

Tn  what  state  of  a^tation  was  Enjjland? 

402  What  discontent  existed  against  the  court,  and  who  com- 

menced the  civil  war? 
What  was  the  atrocious  character,  and  who  were  the  chief 

leaders,  of  that  war? 
By  what  alteratioTis  of  snccoss  was  it  marked? 

403  What  strange  adventures  happened  to  (^ucen  Margaret  and 

her  son? 

What  were  her  exertions,  her  hopes,  and  the  final  catastrophe 

of  her  whole  family? 

404  What  fresh  disturbances  arose  in  England?  When  and  how 

were  they  terminated? 
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FKSDIHAITD  AXTD  ISABELLA. 

405  How  was  the  Snanish  mmianshy  rendered,  at  this  period, 

Hourishiiix  and  powerlul!^ 
Wliat  losses  were  sustained  by  the  Moois? 

406  111  what  manner  was  the  siege  Of  Oranada  conducted  by  Fer* 

dinand  and  Isabella? 
Wl)Ht  (  oiisidiMatioiKs  induced  the  king  and  the  inhabitaiita  of 
GranaiU  lo  surrender? 

407  When  did  the  Castilian  sovereif^s  take  possession  of  the 

cltyP   What  became  of  King  Boabdil? 
How  were  the  othor  Mooifrtreatt'd  ? 
4U8  How  did  8pain  acquire  a  high  degree  of  splendor  and  pre- 
ponderance? 

BBMARKS  OB  DlflCOVBBIBSt  BTC* 

What  remarks  can  be  made  on  the  sixth  part  of  Modem  His- 
tory? 

By  \v!!.'m  was  pnnpowder  invpnted,  and  what  influence  had 
this  invention  on  military  tactics? 

409  To  what  yeai'  is  referred  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing? 
When  and  by  whom  were  post-hones  established? 

410  What  were  the  most  important  diaooveries  of  tlie  flftoenth 

century? 

What  is  said  about  printers  in  the  note  on  page  409? 


pABt  Til.— i^rom  the  l>iBcotfry  qf  America  to  the  Treaty  qf 

VereaiUee* 

PRELIMINARY  ORSKRVATIONS. 

411  Was  thf  Aniericari  mut  incut  known  to  the  nnrirnt  nations? 
D(»es  the  ancient  p(»pulation  ol  America  form  any  difficulty 

among  learned  men? 

412  Can  it  be  accounted  for  by  roirular  navigation? 

**  •*  by  thr  cniPRin^r  <»f  Behring  fiti'ait? 

**  *'  by  winds  and  tempests? 

413  What  was,  with  regard  to  civilizati«Mi,  the  state  of  the  Amer- 

ican tribes  at  tlie  time  of  tlieir  discovery? 

DISCOVBRY  OF  AMBBICA* 

Who  was  Christopher  Columbus? 

414  How  did  Columbus  begin  to  form  his  theory  about  the  exist- 

ence nf  TniloKUMi  Innds? 
What  incidents  impressed  this  theoi'y  more  and  more  upon 
his  mind? 

To  whom  did  he  apply  for  co-operation  in  the  execution  of 

hifi  projc""!?? 

415  Wltat  enr<  lu  aLremcnt  and  assistance  did  he  receive  from  the 

jSpaiufth  court? 
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What  were  the  tneideiiti  of  liis  Toyage  aeroea  the  AUatitle? 
Wliat  laud  was  first  deacribed? 

Wliat  wet-e  the  Ikhioi-k  then  paid  to  Colnmlais?    What  were 
liis  own  teeiiuu;&  and  hi**  sn  I  ..sequent  di.*»cuvei  iett? 

416  When  and  liow  aid  Colunib}!^  return  to  !>|iainf 

417  Wliat  Inception  did  he  experience  at  C<iurtf 

Wli  tt  i^rant  waa  ubtained  oy  the  bpaniab  aovereijjna  from  the 

418  When  ilid  Columbus  sail  on  a  second  expedition?   What  was 

his  diHnppoiutment  ou  arriving;  at  Hayti? 
How  were  his  Kood  iuleutioDB  aud  measures  oounteracted  by 

his  companiouH? 
Wliat  niduced  bim  to  return?   What  happened  to  liim  iu 
8p«in,  and  what  important  discoveiy  dia  he  make  in  hie 

tljii-d  voyajje? 

419  Whattlid  fli<'  ]>:irty  of  his  enenileR  contrive  apainst  him? 
What  niagiiiuiiinity  did  Columbus  display  in  the  midst  of  in- 
juries? 

How  WAS  he  received  by  his  ROTereifirns? 
4S0  What  had  he  t<>  snfTer  in  his  l;ist  voyafro? 

What  8trata<^em  did  be  make  UHe  of  to  ehauge  the  dispositions 
of  the  Indians? 

421  How  did  he  succeed  In  his  attempt?  How  was  he  rescued 
from  his  perilous  situation? 
In  what  circumstances  and  with  what  sentiments  of  piety  did 
lie  die? 

Wliat  were  the  qualities  and  excellent  views  of  Columbus? 
482  By  whom  was  he  deprived  of  the  honor  of  giving  his  name  to 
the  new  world? 

PORTUGUESE  SKTTI.EMKXT8. 

Wliat  expeditions  from  different  quarters  bad  followed  the 
first  enterprise  of  Columbus? 
42$  What  rank  clid  the  East  Indies  h<ild  amonji;  the  states  of  Asia? 
What  resistance  did  the  Portuguese  experience  from  JSasteru 

fiidiaiis? 

How  far  did  the  Portuguese  extend  their  commercial  rela- 
tions? What  is  the  antiquity  claimed  by  the  Chinese? 
What  is  the  i>opu1ation  and  religion  of  China? 

424  What  fortillratioiis  f  rottM  t  its  northern  frontier?   Did  these 

fortilications  save  ^'hiiia  from  invasi<iii? 
What  are  the  ^ood  aud  the  ba<l  qualities  of  tlie  Chinese? 

425  What  is  Japan?  What  ai-e  the  revenues  and  forces  of  the  sov- 

ereijjfi  of  that  ronntry? 
By  whom  was  (Umstianity  preached,  and  by  whom  was  it 
abolished,  in  Japan? 

I>ECT.IXB  OF  TBK  ITAMA!r  BKriTBt.TC8> 

426  What  decline  in  wealth  <and  po*'ir  did  the  Italian  republics 

sniTer? 

Bywhnt  <^th('r  ralamity  wt-  Tf  dv  aflfl  cted?    What  wa^  the 
result  of  the  expedition  oi  King,  Cluulcb  VIU.? 
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Under  whom  did  a  leemtd  expedition  take  place? 

427  Whjwas  a  powerful  league  formed  against  the  Venetians, 

and  soon  turned  against  tlie  French? 
Wliat  were  tlie  reverKes  uf  France  and  of  her  allies? 

428  H<»w  were  tlie  Swiss  defeateii  at-Manp;nan;' 

What  intrepidity  did  FrauciM  I.  dinplay  in  the  battle? 

What  \v(  rp  rlK'  fruits  of  his  vicUny?    How  and  when  did 

Krrdinand  of  IS  pain  tt*rniin:ite  his  carper? 
Who  contrihuted  must  wiUi  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  the 

((lory  of  their  reiini? 

429  What  is  said  of  Cardiual  Xiroenes? 

By  wiiotn  was  promoted  the  complete  reyival  of  fine  arts  and 
•  literature^* 

LUTHCB,  BTC« 

480  How  was  the  peaee  of  Europe  a^iii  disturbed? 
Who  was  Luther? 

Whirt  sort  of  reputntion  did  he  ncqnire? 

How  wiks  he  led  to  ;iit;u'k  fii*st  some  private  al)uscs,  after- 
wards ever  several  tenets  universally  admitted  in  the 
Church? 

481  Wliat  weie.  in  the  l>e2:hining,  the  feelinj^s  of  Luther;  when 

did  he  break  off  all  the  ties  of  submissiou  to  the  Komau 
Pontiff? 

What  language  did  he  use  against  the  Pope,  and  against  his 
various  opponents?   WMiat  eircumstances  ehiedy  increased 

the  nnmher  of  his  fclloweis? 
432  What  did  Zuin«;liu.s  and  <  aivin  endeavor  to  effect? 
Whence  came  the  name  of  Protestant'* f 
When  <lid  Luther,  die,  and  what  council  condemned  bis  doc- 
trines? 

CBARLKS  y.  AND  FRANOIS  I. 

483  Bywliom  was  the  imperial  crown  of  Germauy  stlmultaiie^ 

ously  claimed? 

Wh(»  thoujrht  himself  injnred.  a»n1  how  were  the  hostilities 
commene»d  l»et\veen  Charles  V'.  and  Francis  1.? 

Hi»w  did  Francis  conduct  tlie  war? 

What  imprudence  did  he  commit? 
434  How  w;us  his  army  entirely  defeated,  and  he  himself  taken 
prisoner? 

On  \^hat  e<mditionii  did  he  recover  his  lib«>rty? 

How  was  the  war  renewed,  carried  on^  and  terminated? 

CHAALES  V.  AND  l^OLIMAN  il. 

436  Wlmt  motive  induced  Charles  V.  to  conclude  peaee  with 

Francis? 

What  conquests  had  been  Istely  made  hy  the  Turks?        ' ' 
What  was  the  success  of  Solim^n  II.  in  his  first  expedition 

ajrainst  Hungary? 
Wh!^t  re«si-itnnce  dir^  th#^  KnifirhtS  HospitiUers  oppose  to  his 
attack  upon  Khoder? 
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By  whom  were  they  betrayed? 

How  dU\  they  leave  the  ialand  of  Rhodes,  aud  obtain  anew 

residence? 

437  Wlmt  were  the  subaequeut  occupations  of  SoUmanP  How  dUl 
ho  apiain  defeat  the  Huogariaus,  bat  fail  in  the  aiefga  of 

Vipiina? 

When  (Md  lie  reappear,  and  how  was  he  opposed  by  the 
emperor  Charles  W? 

CONQUKST  OF  UBXICO. 

By  wiioni  was  the  empire   of  Charles   vastly  increased? 
What  was  the  spirit  uf  the  Spaniards  at  this  period? 

Wlio  conceived  the  idea  of  establishin<j  colonies  in  Mexico? 
4i9  What  were  the  forces  of  <  "i>rtoz?    H'»w  did  he  m:ike  ]iiiii>elf 
independent  of  Velasquez,  and  inspire  his  troops  with  des- 
perate courage? 

What  hapiKsned  to  tlie  Spaniards  in  their  march  towards 

Mexico? 

440  II ow  <lid  they  reach  the  city?   llow  were  they  received  and 

treated  by  the  emperor? 
How  did  Sfunteznuia  become  a  prisoner  of  Cortex,  and  a 

vassal  of  Charles  V.? 
"\Vli  it  uew  oljstMcles  did  C«>rtez  tind  in  his  way? 

441  iiy  what  exertions  of  activity  aud  courage  did  he  conquer 

Narvaes? 

How  were  liostilities  commenced  and  conducted  between  the 

Mexicntis  nrifl  Spanianl.s? 

442  What  liappened  to  Cortez  in  his  combats  against  the  Mexi- 

cans? 

How  (iisaj^trous  was  tlie  retreat  of  the  Spaniards  from 

Mexico? 

443  What  new  danger  awaited  them  in  the  valley  of  Otumba? 
What  were  the  feeliny:.s  uf  Ci>rte2  at  the  sight  of  the  enemy, 

and  how  did  he  army  his  troops  for  battle? 
How  was  tlie  perilous  conflict  carrie«i  on? 

444  Wh  Tt  hold  idea  came  to  the  mind  of  Cortes,  and  how  did  he 

execute  it? 

Huw  si^al  was  the  victory  won  by  the  Spaniards? 

44')  What  reception  w  is  uiveu  them  at  Tlascala? 

ilow  active  was  Cortes  in  preparing  a  new  expedition  against 

Mexico? 

In  what  manner  did  he  distribute  his  forces  for  a  successful 
attack  upon  the  trity? 

446  How  did  he  liimsell  advance  with  liis  brigantiues  across  the 

lake? 

What  terrible  overthrow  did  lie  give  to  the  multitude  of 
Indian  canoes? 

447  By  what  seHes  of  exertions- did  the  siege  finally  close  in  the 

•  capture  of  Mexico? 

How  was  the  emperor  Guatimozin  treated  by  the -conquerors? 
44S*Dtdnot  CoGtes  himself  soon  Baperieace  the .  vicissitudes  of 
fortune?  .  . 
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Wliat  variety  of  exploits  were  exhibited  in  hw  life,  and  what 

brilliant  qualities  appeared  in  his  person? 

449  What  rank  does  Cortez  hold  among  the  Si>aiu6h  heroes? 

conQinMT  or  pxbu. 

Who  was  Francis  Pizarro? 

450  What  were  hia  plans,  attempts,  and  persevering  efforts 

towards  the  conquest  of  Prm? 
What  circumstances  favored  the  views  of  Pizarro?   How  wiis 
the  Peruvian  Inca  defeated  and  dealt  with  by  the  Span- 
iards? 

451  With  what  facility  was  the  reduction  of  Pern  completed? 

What  dissensions  arose  among  the  conquerors,  and  what 
was  the  end  of  Pizano? 
Bj  what  new  distarbanoes  was  the  death  of  Pizarro  followed? 

CHARLES  V. — CONTINUED. 

452  With  what  success  did  Charles  Y.  wage  a  new  war  against 

France? 

What  were  his  exploits  and  his  subsequent  disasters  in 
Africa? 

What  was  the  result  of  his  long  struggle  with  the  Protest- 
ant states  of  Germany? 

When  and  to  whom  did  he  resign  his  crowns? 
45S  Where  did  be  retire,  and  In  what  manner  did  he  die? 

What  contemporary  sovereigns  had  descended  before  him 
into  the  grave?  Why  did  we  war  contLuue  between  France 
and  Spain? 

What  overthrow  did  the  French  experience  at  St.  Quentin? 

454  now  did  the  negligence  of  tlie  conquerors  permit  Franre,  not 

(  ii]y  to  defend  herself,  hut  even  to  attack  with  success? 
What  treaty  was  concluded  betweeu  the  belligerent  powers? 

BNOLAKD  UN1>BK  THB  TUDOBS. 

^\  iiat  had  been  the  situation  of  En^^land  under  Henry  Viil.? 

455  Why  did  he  separate  himself  and  his  kingdom  from  the  See 

of  Rome? 

Who  estahlished  flio  Protcstnnt  doctrine  in  EnglnnH?  My 
whom  was  the  CaUu)iic  worship  restui-ed,  aiid  by  wiioni  ilia- 
carded  a<rain? 

456  What  was  the  fate  of  Mary  Stuart,  the  queen  of  Scotland? 
What  losses  did  the  Hiitisli  Xnvy  inlliot  on  the  Spaniards? 
How  was  the  Spanish  AruKida  (■••mplelrly  il(^teat«Ml'/ 

457  How  did  Philip  11.  receive  the  iutelligence  of  the  disastrous 

event? 

WAR  AGAINST  THE  TURKS. 

How  were  hostilities  rcnr-vp-l  In  twren  the  Clinstians  and  the 
turks?    What  armament  was  sent  a'j.iinst  Malta? 

Who  was  the  Grand-Master  of  St.  John,  and  what  plan  did  he 
conti  ive  fox  the  defence  of  the  island? 
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456  What  was  the  b«roiBm  diiplayBd  by  the  garrison  of  F6it  St 

Elme? 

What  energy  of  sentiments  and  courage  animated  all  classes 

oi  people*? 

459  What  intrepid  ma^nianimity  appeared  in  the  Grand-Hasterf 
What  prodigies  of  valor  were  performed  by  both  tlie  beaiegera 

and  tlie  besiegrd? 

460  What  was  the  perplexity  of  the  Turkisii  geneml?   liow  was 

he  finally  reduced  to  abandon  the  siege  and  evacuate  the 
island? 

401  How  moving  was  the  sight  of  the  remaining  defenders  of 

In  what  state  of  desolation  was  the  country?  What  noble 
desi^^n  did  La  Valette  carry  into  effect? 
462  What  was  the  roKrntmpTit  of  Soliman  II.?   Wlierc  didheper^ 
form  his  last  exj)l«»it.  ami  find  the  end  nf  Ins  lifo? 
What  mixture  of   hiui  aiid   good  qualiucs   ought  to  be 
aeknowledfred  in  Soliman? 
468  Who  was  his  surcesnor?  How  was  the  ialand  of  Cyprus  eon- 

qiiored  by  the  Turks? 
Wliat  iea*?ue  was  formed  against  them? 

404  Wliat  victory  did  the  Christians  win  at  sea? 

Wliat  eitect  had  the  battle  of  Lepauto  oo  botii  the  vanquished 
and  the  conquerors? 

PHILIP  11. 

405  When  and  linw  was  formod  the  republic  of  Holland? 

What  had  been  the  tloui  isliin^^  state  of  Portufxal?    Wliat  im- 

Srudence  was  committed  by  king  Don  Sebaistianf  and  how 
id  liis  Icingdom  pass  under  tlio  sway  of  Philip  of  Spain? 

466  How  vastly  extensive  was  the  monarchy  of  Philip  11.,  and 

how  firm  his  adniini^^trathm? 
NVhat  were  his  view«»  lu  legard  to  France,  and  how  did  they 
fail? 

467  When  did  he  die,  and  who  was  liis  successor?  Who  reigned 

in  Eiii;liii(l  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth? 

468  What  peace  did  Ktirope  then  enjoy?   What  Ktorni  was  )ire- 

paiiug  ajjainst  the  house  of  Austria,  and  what  event  averted 
It  for  "a  time? 

What  <:»  iof  was  occasioned  by  the  trrifrifal  death  of  Henry  IV? 
liow  respected,  even  at  pieseut,  is  the  memory  of  that 
monarch? 

THIBTT  TXAJtS'  WAB. 

When  did  the  30  vears'  war  begin? 
46l>  What  were  the  cnief  belligerent  powers  on  each  side?  Be- 
tween whom  did  the  first  hostilities  take  place? 
Who  was  Gustavtts  Adolphus?  Why  and  how  did  ha  Invade 

f  rO}  nr my? 

Wbat  new  advantajjes  were  gained,  and  what  losses  were 
subsequently  sustained  by  the  Swedish  army? 
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470  Who  was  rdi^inj;  in  France?  Wliat  had  been  the  admiuia- 

tiation  uf  CaidiiKiI  Hichelieu,  and  how  was  the  war  now 
ehietly  carried  uu  betwei^n  France  and  Auatdai^ 

471  What  victories  were  jjained  by  the  French? 

WJieu .  and  upou  wliat  termii  was  concluded  the  treaty  of 
Westi>halia? 

CIVIL  WAR  IX  ENGLAND. 

In  what  fciment  was  F.ni;Iaud  at  the  death  oi  James  I.t  and 

tin*  accnssion  ut  ("liarles  I.? 

472  W  iial  wiib  Llie  ScutLit>h  govei  nuieut? 

How  did  Charles  and  his  adversaiies  come  to  an  open  mpU 

ure? 

473  Wliat* battles  were  won  and  lost  by  the  kin '^^^    How  was  he 

sold  by  the  Scottish  nrniy  to  the  kn}{li»h  pariiameut? 
Wha^new  party  had  risen  in  England?  Who  was  Cromwell? 
How  was  Charles  I.  tried  and  executed? 

474  How  did  Cromwell  prostratr?  all  his  oi>ponents? 
How  did  he  ^oveni  the  Kngli&h  Commonwealth? 

475  How  did  he  cause  it  to  be  respected  abroad? 

What  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  between  him  and 
Fmncc? 

"What' expt'tlitious  touk  jjlacu  in  consequence  of  that  treaty? 
4T0  How  wii»  terminated  tiie  war  between  Fiunce  anu  bpaiii? 
Had  Cromwell,  in  his  high  station,  enjoyed  a  real  happiness? 
When  did  he  die? 

What  r.  v  ilutiun  placed  the  house  of  Stuart  again  upon  the 
thiune  ot  England? 

477  What  was  the  state  of  the  British  colonies  in  North  America? 
When  and  by  wlioni  were  the  most  remarkable  of  these  colo- 

iiif's  esUiblislitd? 

478  What  WHO  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  settlers  of 

Maryland? 

What  were  the  settlements  of  the  F^nch  in  Canada  and 
Louisiana? 

REiON  OF  Loi  is  nv. 

When  did  Kin<^  Louis  XIV.  take  the  reius  of  goyemmeut 
into  his  own  handn? 

479  What  was  the  eharacter  of  his  public  administration? 

What  was,  under  him,  the  splendor  of  arts  and  scieucefl,  and 

the  multitude  of  f^rcat  men  of  every  description? 
460  What  briiliant  a;;es  ot  antiquity  were  revived  iu  the  age  of 
Louis  XIY.? 

What  services  did  the  kinp:  render  to  religion  and  humanity? 

What  was  the  glory  of  hLs  arms? 
431  How  were  hostilities  reuewed  against,  aud  irebh  advantages 
obtained  over  Spain? 
What  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  Epglish  and  the 

Dutch? 

How  did  Louis  XIV.  assist  the  emperor  Leopold  agaiubt  the 
Turks? 
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id2  Wliat  succors  did  he  also  gmat  to  tbo  YenetiMis?  How  lonf; 

lasted  tlie  sie^e  of  Candiai* 
Wli  It  were  the  Ioshos  suHtained  on  eaeli  Witli  \\}\  \t 

vig4»r  aud  succe&s  did  the  Grand  Vizier  Kiuperii  coiuiuc  t 
caiiclnde  the  tiejpe?  What  other  Bcnrioet  did  he  render  to 

his  suvereif^iJ? 

483  Jlnudid  I. on  is  XIV.  succeed  in  checking  the  depredAtiona  of 

Uiu  Al^eriue  pirates? 

WAB  or  HOlXAlTDii  BTC* 

How  was  Holland  invaded  by  the  French,  and  what  saved  the 

Dutch  from  Utt^r  ruin? 
What  league  was  formed  against  Louis  XIV.? 
434  Who  was  lii«  only  ally,  aud  what  victories  did  he  gain  at 

sou? 

What  battles  were  fought  by  the  prince  of  Condif 
485  How  did  Marslial  Turenne  conduct  his  expedition  against  the 

Germans? 

How  did  he  prepai'c  the  execution  of  his  further  designs? 
How  did  he  surprise  the  different  quarters  of  theoomedemtee 

and  oMige  them  to  reci*o8sthe  Rhine? 

436  Wliar  i^^loi  y  <lid  he  acquire  on  thnt  occasion? 
VV  liut  wa8  lUe  hist  oampai^^u  of  Turenne? 

437  What  tributt;  of  grief  and  honor  was  i^aid  to  his  memory? 
What  was  done  to  compensate  his  loss?  Who  followed  tip  his 

plan  with  Kuocess,  aud  what  rendered  the  year  1675  most 
roniarkable? 

Wlio  maiutaiued  superioiitv  of  the  French  arms,  and  what 
treaty  terminated  the  war? 
483  What  were,  even  aftei-  the  conclusion  of  peace,  tLe  Tigorona 
exertions  ef  Louhi  XIV.? 

UCAOUC  or  AVOdBFIIO. 

What  fresh  league  was  formed  agaijist  him,  and  wiiat  uew 

revolution  took  place  in  England? 
How  did  James  II.  lose  the  battle  of  the  Boyne? 

489  How  wa^  Admiral  TourviUe  first  victorious,  and  shortly  after 

defeated  at  sea? 
What  were  the  conquests  and  victories  of  the  other  French 

<j:fnL'ral8? 

490  What  wfis  the  ro^pootivc  strength  of  tlie  hostile  partiea? 
What  induced  the  allies  to  conclude  peace? 

SUCCESSION  OF  SPAIN. 

401  Wliy  was  tho  war  soon  rent'wod,  antl  how  far  did  it  extend? 
4U2  When  did  Wiiliam  III.  die?    Wliat  was  his  character,  and 
who  took  his  place  in  the  command  of  the  allied  armies? 
TTow  were  the  French  defeated  at  Ho<distadt? 
4d3  What  were  now  tlio  exertions  of  l.ouis  XIV.? 

What  i-eversos  did  his  arms  a^^aiu  cx^rieuce  in  Spain,  Flan- 
dera  aud  ItiUy? 
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494  Wliat  was  the  subsequent  vicissitude  of  events  in  Spain  and 
Flanders? 

486  How  did  tlie  winter  of  1700  iucrensc  tlie  misfortunes  of 
France?   Wliu  lost  the  battle  ol  Malpliujuet? 
What  haughtiness  did  the  couletieratcs  show  to  Louis  XIV.? 
What  victories  secured  the  throne  of  Spain  to  PhUip  V.? 

496  What  induced  Great  Britain  to  withdraw  from  the  confeder- 

acy against  Fi  ance? 
Whom  did  Louis  XiV  .  seud  to  fight  agaiust  his  remamiug 
eiieiiiies? 

497  What  important  victory  did  Marslial  ViUars  gain  over  Piince 

Eugene  at  Denain?  By  what  treaties  was  tlie  war  termi- 

When  and  huw  did  Louis  XIV.  end  his  long  and  glorious 
ceigny 

DBCUVK  OP  THB  TUBES. 

496  What  was  yet  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  Turks?  What  army 

was  sent  to  besiege  Vienna? 
499  How  were  tliey  conijx  llcfl  tf)  abaiidou  the  sieiie'.^ 

How  were  they  again  defeated  by  king  So.. n  sky,  and  by  the 

duke  of  Lorraine?  ,  . 

What  new  losses  did  they  sustain?  Who  was  their  most 
formidable  enemy? 

BISB  OP  PBU88IA  AUD  BUSSIA. 

600  How  did  Prussia  rise  almost  suddenly  to  a  high  rank  among 
European  nations? 
Who  was  Vcter  1.?   What  %vero  his  views  aud  exertions  for 
the  civilization  of  Kussia? 

501  How  did  Charles  XII.  overcome  at  flint  all  his  enemies? 
What  victoiy  did  lie  gain  at  Narva?   How  was  he  defeated  at 

Pultawa,  and  what  were  his  subsequent  ndviMitiin'S? 

502  What  iniy  r<  vcni.  iits  did  I'etei  I.  make  in  his  empire,  aud 

what  gioiy  did  he  secure  to  himself? 

WEHTKUN  EMI'IKE,  ETC. 

Who  were  then  the  other  leadincr  Kovereifciis  in  Eui()])e? 
Wliat  was  the  plan  of  Cardinal  Alberoni,  and  how  was  it 
defeated? 

508  What  political  changes  took  place  in  Poland? 

What  were  the  advantajiea  gained  by  the  French  aud  the 

Spnniards  over  the  (ierman  emperor? 
604  What  were  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna? 
What  suceesA  was  also  obtained  by  the  Turks? 

505  Were  they  equally  successful  in  their  wnrs  auainst  Persia? 
What  conqiK'^t^  were  aehicvcd  by  Tlianiiis  K»)uli  Kan?  What 
revolutious  look  place,  attAjr  his  death,  in  i'ersia? 

WAB  OF  THB  SUCCB88IOH,  BTC. 

606  What  event  thiw  all  Europe  ajjain  into  war? 

What  sudden  changes  of  fortune  happened  to  the  interested 
parties? 
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607  What  might  have  ended,  and  what  protracted  the  hoatUI- 

ties? 

How  were  the  French  defeated  by  the  EnglUh  at  Dei" 

tingen? 

How  were  the  English  defeated  by  the  Wwmnelh  at  Fon- 

tenoy? 

506  What  vicissitiide  of  ^ood  and  ill  sncceae  followed?  Bj  what 
ti*eaty  \Yai>  the  coiiU'bt  termiuaCed? 
What  invasion  was  attempted  upon  England,  and  how  did  it 
fail? 

500  What  wt?re  tin'  adventures  of  the  Pretender? 
51U  H"vv  did  lit'  juake  his  escape v* 

Wiiat  giive  ribe  to  the  Old  Freucb  War? 

Who  were  the  alliea  of  Prance  and  thoae  of  England? 

To  whom  were  the  first  chances  of  the  war  favorable? 
5U  By  whom  and  liow  were  the  French  defeated  at  Boebaeh? 

How  did  they  lone  (Quebec  and  all  Canada? 
512  What  losses  did  thev  experience  at  sea?  What  became  of 
their  colonies,  and  how  did  their  last  resource  fail? 

Wliat  advantages  were  secui^  to  England  hy  the  trea^  of 
Far  is? 

AMBRICAX  BBVOIfimOir,  BTC. 

What  act  was  passed  by  the  British  parliameut  concerning 
America? 

618  How  was  the  stamp^t  recel^  by  the  colonies?  How  was 

it  repealed? 

What  further  events  provoked  the  resentmeut  of  the  Ameri^ 

cans? 

What  hostile  measures  were  adopted  by  both  parties? 

514  What  encounter  took  plaice  near  Lexinjiton? 
Uow  was  tiie  battle  of  Biniker-IIIU  fought? 

Who  was  appointed  connnander-in-chief  of  the  Amencan 
forces,  and  how  did  Washington  compel  the  British  to 
evacuate  Boston? 

515  \Miat  attempt  was  made  on  Canada? 

Was  there  yet  any  hope  or  desire  of  reconciliation  between 
the  two  parties? 

516  When  and  how  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence  drawn 

up  and  proclaimed? 

What  was  tlie  prospect  of  attain  at  the  time  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence? 
617  Under  what  dliiBcn1tie»  did  Washington  labor?  What  was  the 
enei-gy  of  his  mind  and  the  fii-mness  of  Congress? 

What  succors  were  obtained  from  foi-eign  powers*  and  what 
nations  aided  tlie  cause  of  America? 

518  What  spirit  and  resources  were  displayed  by  the  Euglish 

nation? 

What  disnsfroiis  events  happened  shortly  after  the  declara- 
tion of  independence? 

519  Wliat  were  the  exertious  and  the  exploits  of  Washington? 
What  attack  was  made  upon  Stony  Point? 
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520  Whftt  was  tlie  intrepidity  ditpUyed  by  Gtendral  Wayne  and 

1)18  troops? 

How  was  tlio  Brilisli  commauder  iiurgo^  uo  captiued  with  his 
whole  aiiny? 

681  What  were  the  losses  of  the  Americans  in  the  sontbcm 

Hnw  (iitl  (;e!ic  r;il  Gi  rf no  recover  South  Carolina? 
522  \V  iLii  what  success  did  Lafayette  oppose  Lord  CornwaUis? 

What  mighty  scheme  was  formed  by  Washington? 
fi^  Mow  was  Coriiwallis  obliged  to  sun i-niler? 

How  were  hostilities  carried  on  in  otlu*r  parts  of  tlio  world? 
When  was  the  iiidepemleuce  of  the  United  states  solemnly 
and  universally  acknuwledjeedf 
624  In  what  manner  did  VVa><hington  resign  his  commission? 

What  event  properly  closed  the  seventh  part  of  Modem 
Hi«toiy? 


TAiiX  VIII. — From  the  treaty  o''  Ktr»:t«7/e»,  or  Paris,  to 

the  year  18tj7. 

FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION,  ETC. 

525  What  was  deticieut  in  the   confederation  of  the  United 
States? 

How  was  the  framing;  of  a  federal  constitution  desired,  pre- 
pared, and  executed? 
626  What  are  the  chief  points  of  the  Federal  Constitution? 
How  was  it  opposed  anti  supported? 

When  did  the  newly-framed  government  be^in  to  act?  What 
was  the  character  of  Washington's  administration*  and  the 

]>nl>1ic  feeling  in  liis  regard? 

527  What  is  the  chief  praise  of  Wikshington? 

FHBirCa  BBVOLfTTlOK. 

What  is  thoufflitto  have  been  the  proxbnate  cause  of  the 

French  revolution? 

528  To  this  what  may  he  added? 

What  was  its  principal,  though  remote,  cause? 
what  fatal  circumstances  was  the  evil  increased? 

629  What  spirit  animated  the  assembly  of  17S1)? 

What  persecution  wrts  ruried  on  against  the  flfiMj-y? 
What  tyranny  was  exercised  a|;{ainst  the  nobles,  and  against 
the  king  himself? 

630  What  became  of  Louis  XVL,  and  of  liis  family ? 

Wliat  slau^'hters  and  other  excesses  were  committed iu  France 

l)y  the  leaders  of  the  rev(»luti(>n? 
What  insuirections  took  place  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 

dom? 

Wliat  was  the  character  of  the  war  in  La  Vendee? 
532  What  was  done  hy  the  emig^'auts?  How  were  they  assisted 
by  foreign  powers? 
What  coalition  was  formed  a^inst  the  French  Republic? 
What  victories  were  gained,  iuid  what  oouquests  acliieved  by 
the  French? 
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688  Who  waK  Xapoleon  BouapHi  te?   Uuw  did  lie  obtain  the  diief 
connnand  ot  tiie  army  in  Italy? 
Wliat  were  his  peculiar  tactiee  and  his  first  exploits? 
584  What  victories  did  he  gain,  and  what  treaty  put  an  end  to  his 

rt:ili;in  f  ;Mn]):ir<:ti? 

What  expedition  tiid  he  undertake  into  Eeypt? 

How  were  Malta  and  Aluxandrin  suhduedr 

How  was  the  expedition  carried  on,  and  how  did  it  terminate? 
685  How  was  Bonaparte  appointed  the  head  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment? 

What  revolutions  had  taken  place  iu  iutiy  during  his  absence? 
680  What  advantage  did  he  obtain  over  tlie  Austrians  at  Marengo? 
How  did  General  Brune  succeed  in  Holland,  and  Moreau  in 
(leimnny?    What  treat it»s  did  Franre  conclude  with  the 
Austrian  court  and  the  Biitibh  government? 
537  What  different  act»  of  a  wise,  and  then  of  an  unjust  adminis* 
tration.  were  performed  by  Bonaparte?    How  was  the 
island  of  San  Doniin^^o  totally  lost  to  the  French? 
588  Wh:it  increase  of  power,  and  wMiat  new  titles  and  appellations 
diil  Napoleon  caube  to  be  coulerred  on  him£>ulf? 
What  led  to  an  open  ru|>ture  between  France  and  England? 
What  were  tlie  de8i<?ns  of  Nai)oleon  arrainst  Great  Britain? 
What  sijjnal  victory  w:i8  gained  at  sea  by  the  English? 

539  What  splen  lid  achievemcutti  were  performed  by  Napoleon  on 

tlie  continent? 

540  How  successful  were  the  French  against  the  Prussians  and 

the  Russians? 
What  were  the  terms  of  the  ticaty  of  Tilsit? 
What  was  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine?  What  was  the 

conduct  of  the  Kn(rii»h  towards  the  Danes? 
How  were  hostilities  revived  Vtetween  Austria  and  Frmiee? 
5il  What  tremendous  defeats  and  losses  were  again  iuHiuted  on 

Austria? 

What  was  now  the  extent  of  Napoleon's  power  and  glory? 
542  What  injustice  did  he  commit,  and  what  persecution  did  he 

exerriso  a^^nirist  the  Pope? 
How  uufairlv  did  he  act  towards  the  Spaniards?   How  was 

the  Spanish  tenitory  invaded  by  the  Irench  and  defended 

by  the  iidiabitants? 
548  Who  was  the  genor:)!  that  most  contributed  to. drive  the 

French  from  Portugal  and  Spain? 
What  formidable  h(»st  did  Napoleon  lead  against  Russia? 

What  plan  of  ch  fence  was  adopted  by  the  Russians? 

544  Wli  it  Insses  and  disastei-s  did  tli*'  French  army  expenence? 
A\  hat  league  was  now  formed  iigainst  Napoleon?  How  did 

ho  oppose  it? 

What  victories  did  he  gain  in  Saxony,  and  how  was  he  in  the 

end  entirely  defeated? 

545  When  and  with  what  views  did  the  allied  sovereigns  invade 

France? 

How  did  they  enter  Paiis,  and  settle  the  French  government? 
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540  NVhat  events  immediately  followed  the  conclusion  of  peace? 
How  lid  Na]>oteou  return  from  FAha? 
Wliat  declaration  was  iHsued  ajiainst  liim  !)y  tlic  European 

{>oteiitates?  Wliat  wero  his  own  exertious  and  Uie  plans  of 
lis  campaign? 

547  How  was  the  battle  of  Waterloo  fouffbt? 

What  decisive  operations  followeo  the  battle  of  Waterloo? 

548  What  became  of  Napoleon?    How  did  he  dose  his  life? 

SECOND  AMERICAN  WAB. 

What  gave  rise  to  the  second  American  war? 
649  What  were  the  fruit!esH  atteTnpts  of  the  Americans  Upou  Can- 
ada, and  how  did  they  recover  their  losses? 

What  was  tbefr  success  at  sea?  Where  was  the  British  gen- 
eral Koss  victorious,  and  where  was  he  defeated? 

550  Wliat  city  was  now  attacked  by  the  En^rlish?    How  did  Gen- 

eral Jackson  provide  for  the  safety  of  New  Orleans? 
What  battle  was  fought,  and  what  victory  won  by  the 
AiiioricanK? 

551  What  was  the  conclusion  of  tlie  war? 

VIEW  OF  TUK  ClVIiaZED  WOULD. 

What  wa?5.  for  a  coiisi(l('r:xlile  time,  the  general  state  of  the 
civilizt'cl  i};»fi(jiis.  alter  the  battle  of  WaterU»o? 

552  What  rcnuvi  kable  exertions  were  made  by  Great  Britain  for 

different  objects? 
What  important  events  took  place  in  France? 

553  Wl<  *t  was  the  condition  of  Austria,  Kussiai  Prussia^  and 

iSpajii? 

When  did  most  of  the  Spanish  colonies  assert  their  indepen- 
•dence? 

In  what  state  of  national  prosperity  were  the  United  States 
in  1844,  and  what  was  their  prospect  for  the  futui'e? 

ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS,  ETC. 

554  What  events  occunvd  town  if]   tlir  ruifhllc  of  tlie  I'.Uli  century? 
What  were  the  feelings  and  pi  oict>ts  of  the  Mexicans  at  the 

news  of  the  annexation  of  Texas? 
565  How  did  the  Americans  )>repare  for  the  approaching  war? 

What  i,v:i<  t]if'  H'sult  of  the  first  encounters? 
What  Wi  re  the  lirst  exploits  of  (general  Tayloi*? 
How  did  he  gain  the  victory  of  Kesaca  de  la  Palma? 
556  ilow  did  he  personally  behave  in  the  ▼arious  engagements? 

What,  in  the  meantimo,  liad  takoii  |.lare  at  Matanu>ras? 
What  new  8t<M«s  wore  taken  hv  t]i»'  suoct-ssf ul  Americans? 
ool  W  liat  were  tlic  lurtiilcations  and  means  of  defence  ot  Mon- 
terey? 

How  was  the  siege  of  that  city  conducted? 
What  led  the  two  )>nrties  to  come  to  an  agreement  about  the 
capitulation  of  Monterey? 
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By  what  series  of  oew  sdYantagM  was  the  surrender  of  Hon* 

terey  followed? 

668  How,  and  by  wUonii  iiad  tlie  couquest  of  California  been 
aeliieved? 

What  was  now  the  respective  situation  of  tlie  Amerieaiis  and 

Mexicans? 

How  was  the  battle  of  Bucua  Vista  conducted? 
550  iiow  sad  was  the  result  of  the  battle  for  the  Mexicans,  and 

Iiow  advaiita<{eou8  to  the  Americans? 
660  Who  was  now  appointed  commander-in-chief  by  the  American 

povernm<M)t? 

With  what  success  did  Ueuei-al  Scott  attack  the  city  of  Vera 

Ci  uz? 

What  obstacle  did  he  meet  iu  his  advance  against  Mexico? 
501  How  were  the  heights  of  Cerro  Gordo  carried  by  the  Ameri- 

Whui  were  the  results  of  their  victory? 
What  cities  were  sttceeselveljr  occupied  by  them? 
602  What  was  the  rapidity  of  their  conquests? 

What  reason  induced  General  Scott  to  stay  for  a  time  in 

Puebia? 

503  By  what  means  and  what  series  of  new  efforts  waa  Mexico  at 

lenirth  taken? 
What  treaty  put  an  end  to  the  Mexican  war? 
Whnt  losses  and  what  acquisitions  accrued  irom  this  war  to 

the  Anit'i  icans? 

What  battles  were  fought  in  his  farther  advance  towards 

Mexico? 

664  What  took  ]»la<'<»  in  tlic  nowly  acqiiiro'l  pnssf^ssions? 
Wliat  wa^  Liiu  reward  of  Geueralti  lay  lor  aud  Scott? 

XMSTiniBAirCBS  19  BITBOPR. 

What  was  towards  I84»  the  politi<'al  situation  of  Europe? 
56o  Wiien  and  liow  was  the  governiucut  of  kiii<^  Louis  Philippe 
overthrown? 

What  new  form  of  trovoriimont  was"  adopted  in  France? 
What  were  the  furllicr  views  of  the  socialists? 
500  What  awful  insurrection  broke  out  in  Paris? 

Who  was  elected  President  of  the  French  Republic? 
Wl.at  were,  at  the  same  time»  the  disturbauces  of  the  Aua- 
trian  empire? 
607  How  was  the  insurrection  in  Hungary  quelled? 

What  vicissitudes  of  events  occurred  in  northern  Italy? 
Under  what  circuinst  nu  i  s  were  hostilities  renewed  between 
Uie  Austriaiis  Mid  Sardinians? 
60S  By  what  masitiiv  movement  did  Marshal  £adeU»ki  defeat 
king  Charles  Albert? 
How  were  the  Sardinians  apfain  defeated  near  Xovara? 
What  plory  did  T!  idetskl  acfpjirc  iu  tins  campaign? 
What  tieaty  was  ooiu  ludrd  between  the  two  states? 
509  With  wliat  v  Igor  and  success  were  tlie  insurrections  iu  fiuuth* 
em  Italy  suppressed? 
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Wbat  WM  the  peeiiliar  sftuatioii  of  Koine  and  of  Pope  Plus 

IX.? 

What  acts  of  vipror  did  the  Pope  in  his  exile? 
570  How  was  an  end  put  to  the  Roman  revolution? 

What  act  of  policy  did  the  Pre8)d<;nt  of  Uie  Freooli  Bepublio 

resort  to  in  1851? 
What  waft  tlie  result  of  it? 

C&iMEAN  WAR. 

671  Wliat  war  broke  out  in  the  year  185.3? 

What  poweif?  espoused  tlio  caune  of  the  Turkish  sultan? 
To  wliat  strong  city  did  the  allies  resolve  to  lay  siegt  ? 
What  victoi-y  opened  the  way  to  Sebaetopul? 
What  difficulties  were  met  with  by  the  besiej^ers? 

672  What  was  the  rondnrt  of  ilie  Russian  commander  after  the 

«!t/»rminK  of  the  MalaktitT  tower? 
Wliat  led  to  the  treaty  of  Paris? 
'lo  what  conditions  did  Russia  submit? 
Will  Russia  ever  be  able  to  act  aisaiu  afpainst  Turkey? 

WAB  A;«D  revolutions  in  ITALY. 

678  Was  tlie  influence  of  Austria  great  in  Italy  before  the  year 

1H41»? 

What  project  did  Victor  Emmanuel  conceive  with  regard  to 
luly? 

What  were  bis  means  of  success? 

AVhat  prince  came  to  Iiih  huccor.  ns  soon  as  bis  dominions 

htid  lieen  invaded  l>y  the  Austrians.* 
What  two  defeats  were  inflicted  ui>on  the  Austrians? 
674  Describe  ttie  battle  of  Sulferino? 

Wliat  i-eattons  iudtu  e<l  .the  victorious  powers  to  come  to  a 

speoflv  I j  ianpenient  with  their  enemy? 
What  w.us  the  principal  clause  of  the  two  treaties  of  Villa- 

franca  and  Zuricli? 
What  did  France  receive  afterwards  from  the  King  of  Pied« 

mont? 

When  did  tlie  revolutionary  movenientH  he^in  in  Italy? 
To  what  causes  shouUI  ihey  le  chiefly  ascribed? 
676  What  provinces  did  Victor  Emmanuel  unite  to  bis  kingdom 
in  March,  mO'? 
Wliat  w'.if<  tlip!i  the  conduct  f»f  the  Pope? 
What  general  undertook  to  form  an  army  for  the  Pope? 
MTliat  was  the  fate  of  the  pontifical  voionteers;  of  Ancona; 

the  Marches  and  Umbria? 
Whn  caused  the  revolution  to  triumph,  fii-st  in  Sicily,  and 
then  in  the  continental  posse^^sions  of  Francis  II.? 
676  Who  came  to  the  succor  of  Garibaldi,  when  he  was  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples? 
Who  captured  (iaoia? 

Wliat  event  happened  soon  after  the  snrrcnner  of  that  city? 
What  ib  tlie  pioent  capital  ol  the  Kingilom  ot  Italy? 
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-  What  meanfl  did  Victor  EmmaDuel  employ  togftiB  pOMeition 

of  the  provinceti  uf  V'euetia  and  Komt;? 
Describe  his  revei*ses  and  lioal  fiuccefrs. 
What  is  the  presant  oondiUon  of  the  Popef 

.  EUBOPBAST  BXPBB1TIOV0  TO  CHXSA^  COCHIH-CHUTA  AlTD  MSZIOO. 

577  What  powers  undei  took  an  expedition  against  China  in  1857? 
What  wa«  the  lesuli  ol  it? 

WJiat  city  did  they  capture  in  a  second  expedition,  and  what 

new  advantages  did  they  obtain? 
Wliat  powers  undertook  an  expedition  againt  the  emperor  of 
Annam  in  1868? 

578  What  were  the  Urst  results  of  It? 

When  and  by  whom  was  it  resumed  afterwards? 
By  what  treaty  was  it  terminateti? 
Witii  whom  was  Syiain  at  war  in  MUV? 

IS.iy  what  had  taktu  place  in  Mexico  after  the  war  witii  the 

United  Stotes? 
Wlu)  Wiis  tlien  raised  to  the  Pi  t^sidrncy  in  1801? 
What  was  ihc  r<in(hint  of  .luarc/.  with  regard  to  the  chorch 

and  tu  the  European  governments? 
Whieh,  among  tlie  latter,  resolved  to  act  against  him? 
679  What  were  the  intentions  of  Napoleon  fiL  with  regard  to 

Mexico? 

What  was  tlie  success  of  his  troops  in  that  country? 

What  was  the  i-esolution  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  con- 
vened in  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  1668? 

What  iMiiit'C  (li'l  tin  v  clioimf  f«>r  emperor? 

When  did  Maximilian  arrive  at  Mexico,  and  what  were  then 
his  hopes  of  success? 

Have  tliese  hopes  been  realised? 

Why  not? 

What  was  the  fate  of  Maximilian? 


CIVIL  WAR  IN  TilS  UNITKD  6TATS8. 

What  was  tlie  cause  of  ^e  civil  war  in  the  United  States? 
ft80  When  had  political  agitation  with  regard  to  slavery  begun? 
When  did  the  pro-slavery  party  resolve  actually  to  secede 

from  tlie  T'nion? 
Mention  tlio  thirteen  seceding  States? 

Whom  did  they  clioose  for  the  President  of  the  Confederacy? 

When  and  how  was  the  si^al  of  war  j;iven? 

Wlmt  feelinf^s  arose  in  the  N'ortli  upon  hearing  of  the  nttnck 

of  Fort  Sumter,  and  what  measure  was  immediately  uikkn 

by  President  Lincoln? 
Wliat  battle  was  fonght  on  the  21st  of  July,  IMl? 

Say  \\h;\t  immense  preparation!*   for  wnv  the  N'nrthrrriers 
were  thereby  induced  to  make,  and  also  what  pi-epaiations 
were  made  by  the  SuutheiTiers? 
681  What  is  said  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson? 
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682  What  happened  at  Pittsburp^  Landing? 

Wliat  did  the  country  learn  a  lew  daya  alter  that  bloody 

battle? 

Why  did  General  McClellan  land  his  army  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe? 

WliiU  fw^t  obstacle  did  he  meet  with  on  his  route? 
What  induced  him  to  cli:in}^e  his  base  of  operations? 
With  wliat  circumsitance6  was  this  movement  accompanied? 
688  Why  did  the  Confederates  eoncelTo  the  project  ol  invadioj; 
tlu"  Federal  territory? 
What  two  f^reat  battles  were  fou^jlit  during  this  invasion? 
Describe  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg. 
684  Of  Chancellonville;  of  Gettvsburfi;. 

Was  the  navigation  of  the  ^lissiHsippi  river  entirely  opened 

before  the  month  of  July,  lf-();i? 
Did  the  capture  of  Vicksbur<;  prove  an  easy  task? 
585  By  the  fall  of  wliat  stioughold  was  the  surrender  of  Yicks- 
bur<^  followed? 

Wh  it  dcnible  consequence  resulted  Irom  the  capture  of  these 

two  ]>1:u'es? 

With  wiiat  means  were  the  South  and  the  North  respectively 

to  continue  the  war? 
By  what  armies  were  the  two  main  campaigns  of  1804  to  be 

made,  and  to  what  end? 
What  was  the  plan  which  General  Grant  intended  to  execute 
in  Virginia? 

666  What  ci^  did  he  succeed  closely  to  inrest  witli  his  army  in 

June? 

What  events  were  at  the  same  time  ^oinLr  on  in  Oeorpia? 
What  two  cities  were  captured  by  General  Sherman's  army  in 
Georgia? 

What  was  done  afterwards  by  tlie  snme  army? 

Whnt  <freat  events  occurred  on  the  3d  and  Oth  of  April? 
587  VVhat  crime  was  committed  a  few  days  after? 

Indicate  both  the  result  of  the  war  and  the  acquisition  lately 
made  by  the  United  States. 

When  and  from  whom  was  Alaska  purchased? 

Wlieu  was  General  Grant  inaugurated  as  president? 

What  events  of  note  occurred  during  his  administration? 
688  Who  were  the  successoi*s  of  Grant? 

Mention  the  principal  occurrences  ol  their  lespective  admin* 
ifitrations? 


WAB  IS  flCOLKS WtO-HOLSTEIN ;  IN  ITALY  AND  O&BUANT. 

How  did  the  Dano-German  war  arise? 
What  powers  declared  against  Denmark? 
Indicate  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 
689  What  was  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Prussia  with  regard  to 
Schh  swii:  and  Hoi  stein? 
.  What  resolution  did  site  take  agam&t  Au&t;*ia  and  with  whom 
did  she  maice  alliance? 
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Fioe 

What  two  TintflpR  were  fought  in  Itnly? 
What  German  provinces  were  overrun  by  the  PrusAianji? 
What  bignai  victory  did  they  win  over  the  Austriau»'/ 
630  Enumerate  the  ctiuditione  of  the  treaty  of  Prague. 
Mention  the  countries  annexed  by  PruRsiji, 
What  is  the  actual  condition  of  Austria? 

IMP0ilTA2IX  KVKNT8  IM  SUBOPJ&  B£TW£KJ(  1866-1870L 

691  Wliat  do  you  know  of  the  North  German  ''Bund?'* 

Wiiat  changes  took  i)Iaoe  in  Austria? 

What  is  the  Luxemburg  question? 

W  hat  events  trauKpireU  iu  ISpain  about  this  time? 
602  When  was  the  Suez  canal  opened? 

Wit  at  imiK>rtant  dogma  was  adopted  by  the  Yaticaii  Cotiii. 

cil? 

By  what  troubles  was  France  now  convulsed? 


THE  FBANCO-PBU88IAK  WAB. 

What  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war  between  Fraaoe 

and  Prus^in  ? 

608  What  was  the  disposition  made  of  the  troops  by  the  contend- 
ing powers? 

What  successes  were  achieved  by  the  Germans? 

Describe  the  battle  of  Sedan. 
684  What  were  the  results  of  the  battle  of  Sedan? 

Wliat  were  the  circumstances  of  the  siege  of  Paris? 

When  and  where  did  the  restoration  of  the  German  Empire 

take  place? 

690  Wliat  were  the  provisions  of  the  Peace  of  Frankfort? 

Wliat  excesses  were  committed  by  the  French  communists, 

and  by  whom  was  order  restored? 
Who  was  elected  President  in  August^  1871?  Who  wae  hia 
successor? 
506  Who  succeeded  3IarMahon? 

When  and  where  was  Prince  Napoleon  kilied? 
Wlio  is  the  present  chief  of  the  republic  ol  Fksaoe? 

S1TROPS  smcB  1870. 

What  happened  in  Spain  after  the  abdication  of  Am.ideus  L? 
Who  is  the  present  ruler  of  tSpaIn? 

On  what  pretext  did  Russia  declare  war  against  Turkey? 

What  victories  did  Russia  pain? 
bTl  What  led  to  and  what  were  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
ban  St'^fano? 

When  did  the  Congress  of  Berlin  meet,  and  what  were  its 

resuUfi? 

Who  succeeded  Pins  IX.  on  tlie  chair  nf  St.  Petet  ? 
What  great  services  has  Leo  XIII.  already  rendered  t  >  church 
and  state? 
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696  What  expedittons  did  En^and  iinderteke  about  this  timef 
When  was  Qaeen  Victoria  proclii'nned  Emprew  of  Indiaf 

How  did  Alexander  II.  meet  his  death? 
When  wa»  a  revolt  instituted  by  Arab!  Pasha? 
Where  waa  Gen.  Gordon  killed? 
When  did  the  emperor  William  of  Germany  dief 
009  By  whom  was  he  Rucceeded? 

Who  ia  the  present  Emperor  of  Germany? 
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